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PREFACK. 


If  this  book  h.ad  been  written  in  the  last  century  it  might  have 
been  entitled  "Ornithology  made  Simple,  or  How  to  Identify  Birds 
with  Ease,  Certainty,  and  Dispatch."  It  may  be  unworthy  so  com- 
prehensive a  title,  nevertheless  I  have  made  an  honest  endeavor  to 
write  a  book  on  birds  so  free  from  technicalities  that  it  would  be  in- 
telligible without  reference  to  a  glossary,  and  I  have  tried  to  do  this 
in  a  volume  which  could  be  taken  afield  in  the  pocket. 

I  have  not  addressed  an  imaginary  audience,  nor  have  I  given  my 
prospective  readers  what,  theoretically,  I  thought  they  ought  to  have, 
but  what  personal  experience  with  students  of  birds  has  led  me  to 
believe  would  meet  their  wants.  * 

The  preparation  of  this  work  has  firmly  convinced  me  that  the 
poet  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  had  he  written  "  One  touch  of 
nature  makes  the  whole  world  kind."  In  the  succeeding  pages  I  have 
attempted  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  assistance  which  natural- 
ist friends  and  associates  have  generously  given  me,  but  here  I  desire 
to  especially  thank  Miss  Florence  A.  Merriam,  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  and 
Mr.  Ernest  E.  Thompson  for  much  valuable  criticism  and  advice. 

Frank  M.  Chapman. 


American  Museum  of  Natural  Hihtort, 
New  York  City,  January,  ISVS. 
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A  HANDBOOK  OF  THE 
BIRDS  OF  EASTERN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  STUDY  OF  ORNITHOLOOY. 

Birds,  because  of  their  beauty,  the  charm  of  their  songs,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  observed,  are  doubtless  the  forms  of 
animal  life  which  first  attract  the  young  naturalist's  attention.  His 
interest  in  them  gives  evidence  of  an  inborn  love  of  Nature.  Too 
often  this  priceless  gift  is  lost  simply  through  lack  of  encouragement 
and  instruction.  Properly  developed  it  should  prove  a  never-failing 
source  of  pleasure  and  inspiration,  if  indeed  its  influence  does  not 
become  the  most  potent  factor  in  our  lives. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  importance  of  in- 
troducing natural-history  studies  into  our  schools  will  be  generally 
recognized.  The  young  student  of  Nature  will  then  be  helped  over 
the  repelling  technicalities  which  render  so  difficult  the  first  steps  to 
a  knowledge  of  his  chosen  subject.  Without  a  guide  he  now  either 
loses  his  way  completely  or  travels  under  disadvantages  which  handi- 
cap him  for  the  whole  journey. 

The  uninstructed  beginner  in  ornithology  usually  expends  his  en- 
ergies in  forming  a  collection,  and  he  knows  no  better  way  of  pursuing 
his  study  of  birds  than  to  kill  and  stuff  them  1  Collecting  specimens 
is  a  step  in  the  scientific  study  of  birds,  but  ornithology  would  have 
small  claim  to  our  consideration  if  its  possibilities  ended  here.  Prop- 
erly considered,  it  includes  what  may  be  termed  the  science  of  orni- 
thology and  the  sentiment  of  ornithology.  As  a  science  it  treats  of 
birds  as  the  exponents  of  natural  laws  and  seeks  to  determine  their 
place  in  the  scale  of  life.  In  the  sentiment  of  ornithology  Nature  ap- 
peals to  us  through  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  her  animate 
forms. 
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The  Science  of  Ornithology. — The  science  of  ornithology  iray  be 
divided  into  three  branches- -systemutic,  philosophic,  and  economic. 
The  systoinatist  aims  to  classify  birds  according  to  what  are  appar- 
ently their  true  relationships.  He  is  the  ornithological  storekeeper, 
and  having  taken  an  account  of  stock  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  the  books 
of  the  firm  in  order.  The  philosophic  ornithologist  accepts  as  a  fact 
the  statement  of  affairs  given  him  by  his  fellow-worker  the  systemat- 
ist,  and  tries  to  explain  the  wherefore  and  why.  He  is  a  seeker  of 
causes.  The  economist  is  of  a  more  practical  turn  of  mind.  He  is 
impressed  by  the  incalculable  influence  which  birds  exert  over  our 
agricultural  interests,  and  the  necessity  for  learning  with  exactness 
whether  this  influence  is  for  good  or  evil.  But  let  us  describe  these 
three  dep  ^♦^^ments  of  scientific  ornithology  more  fully. 

Systenmtic  Ornitholoyy. — The  first  step  in  the  scientific  study  of 
any  group  of  animals  is  to  name  and  classify  them.  Orders,  families, 
genera,  si)ecies,  and  subspecies  are  to  be  described  and  arranged  in 
what  appears  to  be  the  most  natural  manner.  Thus  all  the  Perching 
Birds,  for  example,  are  placed  in  the  order  Pasneres,  and  this  order  is 
divided  into  numerous  families— for  instance,  the  Thrushes  or  family 
Turdidce.  But  how  are  we  to  know  which  are  Perching  Birds  and 
which  of  the  Perching  Birds  are  Thrushes  f  The  systematist  answers, 
by  studying  a  bird's  structure.  Generally  speaking,  orders  and  fami- 
lies are  based  on  skeletal,  muscular,  and  visceral  charactci"s  which  may 
be  termed  internal  characters.  Genera  are  based  on  the  form  of  bill, 
feet,  wings,  and  tail,  or  on  external  characters,  while  species  and  sub- 
species are  based  mainly  on  color  and  size.  Thus  all  the  members  of  a 
family  or  order  agree  more  or  less  in  their  principal  internal  charac- 
ters :  those  of  a  genus  agree  in  extt  rnal  characters,  and  the  individ- 
uals of  a  species  or  subspecies  resemble  one  another  in  color  and 
size. 

The  object  of  classification  is  to  aid  us  in  understanding  not  alone 
the  relationships  of  one  bird  to  another  bird,  or  of  one  family  or 
order  of  birds  to  another  family  or  order,  or  even  of  living  to  extinct 
birds,  but  also  to  assist  us  in  explaining  the  relationships  of  all  the 
classes  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms — mammals,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, fishes — and  thus  down  the  scale  to  the  lowest  forms  of  life. 

This  systematic  study  of  the  relationships  of  birds  has  taught  us 
that  they  have  been  evolved  from  reptilian  ancestors.  There  is  much 
evidence  in  support  of  this  fact,  but  the  most  conclusive  is  furnished 
by  the  discovery  in  the  lithographic  slate  of  Solenhofen,  Bavaria,  of 
several  specimens  of  a  remarkable  fossil,  part  lizard,  part  bird,  which 
has  been  named  ArchcBopteryx  lithographica.  It  is  the  earliest 
known  direct  progenitor  of  the  great  class  Aves. 
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The  importance  of  systematic  classification  in  also  shown  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  naming  objects  before  we  can  study  them  to  advantage.  As 
the  al|)habet  is  the  foundation  of  a  written  language,  so  this  great 
series  of  scientific  names,  which  appears  so  formidable  to  the  student, 
is  the  groundwork  for  all  ornithologicul  research. 

Philosophic  Ornithology. — Having  learned  the  alphabet  of  orni- 
thology, we  may  pass  froui  the  systematic  to  the  philosophic  study 
of  birds ;  from  the  study  of  dead  birds  to  that  of  living  ones.  A 
study  of  specimens  shows  their  relationships  through  structure,  but 
a  study  of  the  living  bird  in  its  haunts  may  tell  us  the  cause  of 
structure.  In  classifying  birds  we  have  taken  note  of  their  form  and 
coloration;  our  object  now  is  to  determine  how  these  characters  were 
accpiired. 

As  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse  has  said,  "  There  is  no  group  of  animals 
which  exceeds  birds  in  varied  jind  suggest ie  material  for  the  evolu- 
tionist." Compare  a  Hummingbird  with  an  Ostrich,  a  Swallow  with 
a  Penguin,  and  the  enormous  variation  in  the  structure  and  habits  of 
birds  is  brought  very  forcibly  to  our  miiuls.  When  we  remember 
that  these  widely  divergent  types  descended  from  a  reptilian  ancestor, 
we  are  impressed  anew  with  the  trutii  of  Prof.  Morse's  remark. 

A  brief  review  of  the  more  important  branches  of  philosophic 
ornithology  will  show  how  rich  a  field  is  open  to  the  student  of  birds. 
They  are :  (1)  The  origin  of  birds  and  their  place  in  Nature  ;  *  (2)  their 
distribution  in  time  and  sjiace,  and  the  influences  which  determine 
their  present  range? ;  f  (3)  the  migration  of  birds,  its  origin,  object,  ex- 
tent, and  manner;  %  (4)  the  nesting  of  birds,  including  a  study  of  the 
significance  of  sexual  dilTerences  in  form,  color,  and  voice,  the  location 
and  construction  of  tlie  nest,  the  number  and  color  of  the  eggs,  together 
with  the  habits  of  birds  during  the  entire  nesting  season  ;  (5)  the  effect 


♦  See  Newton's  Dictionary  of  Hints  (London  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1893) ; 
articles,  "  Anatomy  of  Birds  "  and  '•  Fossil  Birds." 

t  Read  The  Cleogrraphieal  Distribution  of  North  American  Mammals,  by  J.  A. 
Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv.  18!)2,  pp.  199-244  ;  four  maps.  The  Geo- 
graphical Orip^in  and  Distribution  of  North  American  Birds,  considered  in  Rela- 
tion to  Faunal  Areas  of  North  America,  by  J.  A.  Allen,  The  Auk,  x,  1893,  pp. 
97-150  ;  two  maps.  The  Geographic  Distribution  of  Life  in  North  America  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Mammalia,  by  C.  Hart  Merriam,  M.  D.,  Proc.  of  the 
Biological  Soc.  of  Washington,  vii,  1892.  pp.  1-04  ;  one  map. 

X  On  this  subject  reod  articles  by  the  following  authors  :  J.  A.  Allen,  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine,  xxii,  1881,  pp.  932-938;  Bull.  Nuttall  Orn.  Club,  v,  1880.  pp.  l.M- 
154  ;  Scott,  ibid.,  vi,  1881,  pp.  97-100  ;  Brewster.  Memoirs  Nuttall  Orn.  Club  (Cam- 
bridge, Moss.),  No.  1,  pp.  22  ;  Cooke  and  Merriam,  Bird  Migration  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  (Washington.  1888) ;  Chapman,  Auk,  v,  1888,  pp.  37-39  ;  xi, 
1894,  pp.  12-17  ;  Loomis,  Auk,  ix,  1892.  pp.  28-39 ;  xi,  1894,  pp.  26-39,  94-117  ; 
Stone,  Birds  of  E.  Penn.  and  N.  J.,  Bird  Migration,  pp.  15-28. 
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of  climate  upon  the  color  and  size  of  birds;*  (6)  the  relation  of  a 
bird's  color  to  its  haunts  and  habits.f  Besides  these  general  subjects 
which  enter  into  our  study  of  the  lifo-history  of  every  bird,  we  have 
the  special  instances  of  intelligent  adaptation  to  changed  conditions 
of  life,  and,  most  interesting  of  all,  the  relation  between  structure  and 
habits,  or  the  part  played  by  a  bird's  habits  in  determining  the  form 
of  its  bill,  feet,  wings,  and  tail.  Thus  the  Crook-billed  Plover  of  New 
Zealand  turns  over  or  probes  under  stones  and  shells  in  search  of  food, 
not  because  its  crooked  bill  nuikes  an  excellent  lever  or  probe,  but  it 
has  acquired  a  crooked  bill  through  this  habit.  Again,  the  Gallinules  of 
certain  islands  in  southern  seas  are  flightless,  not  because  their  wings 
are  too  small  to  support  them,  but  because  aftei  having  flown  to  these 
islands  they  had  no  further  use  for  wings,  which  in  time,  through  dis- 
use, became  so  small  that  the  birds  have  lost  the  power  of  flight.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  because  their  wings  are  small  that  they  do  not 
fly,  but  because  they  do  not  fly  their  wings  are  small. 

But  to  enlarge  upon  these  problems  which  confront  the  philo- 
sophic ornithologist  would  require  a  volume.  It  is  imponant,  how- 
ever, that  the  student  should  have  in  the  beginning  at  least  a  general 
idea  of  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  size  and  color  of  birds  and  the 
migration  of  birds.  The  first  is  well  illustrated  by  our  Bob-white  or 
Quail.  In  New  England,  at  the  northern  limit  of  its  range,  it  is  a  fine, 
large  bird  with  a  light-brown  back  and  a  white  breast  narrowly  barred 
with  black.  As  we  proceed  southward  it  becomes  smaller,  the  brown 
is  of  a  deeper  shade,  the  black  bars  of  greater  extent.  Finally,  when 
we  have  reached  the  humid  region  of  southern  Florida,  the  minimum 
in  size  is  attained,  the  back  is  dark,  rich  chestnut  barred  with  black, 
and  the  breast  is  almost  wholly  black.  No  one  who  compared  this 
small,  dark  Florida  Quail  with  the  large,  pale  Quail  of  New  England 
would  consider  them  the  same  species.  But  on  examining  a  series  of 
Quails  from  all  the  Atlantic  States  one  sees  how  gradually  this  change 
in  color  and  decrease  in  size  occurs,  and  that  nowhere  would  it  be 
possible  to  draw  a  line  separating  the  two  extremes.  They  are  species 
in  process  of  formation  still  connected  by  a  chain  of  natural  links. 

Ornithology  presents  many  similar  cases.  They  illustrate  two  laws 
in  the  evolution  of  animals — decrease  in  size  southward  and  greater 
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*  Read  Part  III  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen's  Mammals  and  Winter  Birds  of  East 
Florida,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  ii,  No.  3.    Cambridge,  1871. 

t  Consult  Poulton's  Colors  of  Animals  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1890) ;  Bed- 
dard's  Animal  Coloration  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Keeler's  Evolution  of  the  Colors 
of  North  American  Land-birds  (Occasional  Papers  of  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  iii,  1893) ;  also  reviews  of  last  two  works  in  The  Auk,  x,  1883,  pp.  189- 
199,  3r3-380. 
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intensity  of  color  in  regions  of  greatest  rainfall.  They  are  thus  evi- 
dt'Uftvs  of  an  evolution  so  recent  that  we  can  assign  its  cause. 

In  noinoiK'lature  those  partly  formed  species  are  termed  subspecies 
or  races.  Under  the  trinomial  system  they  are  distinguished  by  a 
third  name  :  thus  Colinun  viryinianuM  Jioridanns  is  a  suhspevies  or  race 
of  Culinua  viiyinianus.  IJut  if  through  any  change  in  the  earth's  sur- 
face the  regions  occupied  by  the  largo,  light  Quail  and  the  small,  dai'k 
one  should  be  separated,  the  intermediates  would  disappear  and  in- 
stead of  a  race  of  subspecies  we  would  have  a  full  species — Culinns 
JturiJanua. 

The  Migration  of  Birds. — Certain  insects,  fishes,  and  mammals 
migrate,  but  no  animals  compare  with  birds  in  the  extent  of  their 
migrations.  Some  birds  nest  within  the  Arctic  Circle  and  winter  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  performing  this  jour- 
ney of  thousands  of  miles  yea."  after  year  and  returning  to  their  sum- 
mer or  winter  haunts  with  marvelous  certainty  and  regularity. 

Not  only  is  the  migration  of  birds  an  interesting  subject  in  itself, 
but  the  almost  constant  changes  it  causes  in  the  bird-life  of  the  same 
region  gives  an  interest  to  the  study  of  ornithology  which  is  ever  re- 
newed with  the  changing  seasons.  Indeed,  to  the  lover  of  Nature 
birds  are  a  living  calendar.  "What  was  that  sound  that  came  on  the 
softened  airf  It  was  the  warble  of  the  Bluebird  from  the  scraggy 
orchard  yonder.     When  this  is  heard,  then  has  spring  arrived." 

A  discussion  of  the  origin  of  bird  migration  will  be  found  in  the 
books  and  papers  on  this  subject  to  which  reference  has  been  given. 
Here  it  is  possible  only  to  outline  its  principal  features  as  they  exist 
to-day.  Generally  speaking,  birds  migrate  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
in  search  of  food.  The  reason  why  they  leave  a  land  of  plenty  in  the 
tropics  and  follow  the  footsteps  of  retreating  winter  to  nest  in  the 
comparatively  barren  north  is  a^'  yet  not  satisfactorily  explained. 

As  a  rule,  the  extent  of  a  bird  s  migration  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  its  food.  Insect-eating  birds  are  forced  to  extend  their  migrations 
much  farther  than  the  sced-oators,  many  of  which  are  permanent 
residents  at  their  place  of  birth.  The  land-VMrds  of  the  Western 
States  winter  in  Mexico.  A  few  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
into  Central  America,  but  practically  no  species  cross  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Our  Eastern  birds  have  a  longer  and  more  perilous  journey 
to  perform.  They  leave  the  mainland  by  way  of  Florida,  and  some 
species  find  congenial  winter  haunts  in  the  West  Indies  or  Central 
America,  while  others  go  as  far  south  as  the  Argentine  Ii«public. 

Birds  of  strong  flight,  like  Swallows,  can  easily  escape  from  bird- 
killing  Hawks,  and  so  migrate  boldly  by  day.  But  the  shy,  retiring 
inhabitants  of  woods  and  thickets  await  the  coming  of  darkness,  and 
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then,  monnting  high  in  the  air,  pursue  their  journey  under  cover  of 
the  night.  Hirds  direct  their  flight  by  coast  lines  und  river  valleys 
which  are  easily  distinguishable  in  clear  weather.  On  favorable  niglils 
these  natural  highways  of  migration  are  thronged  by  a  conlinitous 
stream  of  ai'rial  voyagers  passing  from  dusk  until  dawn. 

Looking  through  a  telescope  at  the  moon,  one  may  see  numbers  of 
birds  cross  its  glowing  surface.  From  such  observations  it  is  com- 
puted that  migrating  birds  fly  at  a  heiglit  of  from  one  t(^  three  miles. 

The  eyesight  of  birds  is  so  far  superior  to  ours  that  we  do  not 
realize  its  value  to  them  while  migrating.  The  height  at  which  they 
fly  gives  them  comnumd  of  u  wide  range  of  country,  and  on  clear 
nights  they  can  undoubtedly  distinguish  its  prominent  features  with 
ease.  But  when  fogs  or  clouds  obscure  these  landnuirks,  they  lose 
their  way.  It  is  then  that  lighthouses  prove  beacons  luring  them  to 
destruction.  The  Hartholdi  Statue,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
Kiver,  is  directly  in  the  path  of  the  great  streams  of  migrants  which 
flow  up  and  down  this  natural  highway  of  migration,  and  for  this 
reason  is  particularly  destructive  to  birds  which  travel  at  night.  On 
one  occasion  after  a  storm  no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  birds  were 
picked  up  at  its  base,  having  been  killed  by  striking  the  statue  or 
pedestal  upon  which  it  rests. 

But  while  sight  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  older  and  more 
experienced  birds  who  know  the  way,  young  birds,  who  are  making 
the  journey  for  the  first  time,  doubtless  rely  on  their  hearing  to  guide 
them.  Birds'  ears  are  exceedingly  acute.  They  readily  detect  s  unds 
which  to  us  would  be  inaudible.  Almost  invariably  they  respond  to 
an  imitation  of  their  notes,  and,  when  under  way,  frequently  chirp  and 
call.  When  we  consider  their  power  of  hearing  and  their  abundance 
in  routes  of  migration,  it  seems  probable  that  at  no  time  during  the 
night  is  a  bird  beyond  the  hearing  of  his  fellow-travelers.  The  line 
of  flight  once  established,  therefore,  by  the  older  birds,  who  leave  first, 
it  becomes  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  the  younger  birds  to  join 
the  throng. 

Economic  Ornifholo(]y. — This  branch  of  the  study  of  ornithology 
treats  of  the  relationships  of  bird  to  man  from  the  standpoint  of 
dollars  and  cents.  Civilized  man  is  Nature's  worst  enemy.  lie  is  a 
disturbing  element  whose  presence  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  balance 
of  life.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  that  wo  should 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  conditions  which  make  a  true  equilibrium 
and  endeavor  to  sustain  them  when  it  proves  to  our  advantage  to 
do  so. 

The  disastrous  results  which  have  followed  man's  introduction  of 
the  English  or  House  Sparrow  in  America,  the  mongoose  in  the  West 
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Indies,  and  the  rabbit  in  Australia,  dearly  show  that  our  attempts  to 
improve  upon  Niituro  must  Im;  directed,  not  by  haphazard  methods, 
but  by  knowledge  piined  through  a  careful  study  of  Nature's  laws. 

Few  persons  realize  the  value  of  birds  to  nmn.  They  are  tiie 
natural  check  upon  the  increase  of  insect  life.  (.  onsider  the  incal- 
i!ulable  number  of  insects  destroyed  by  the  biids  which  pass  the 
greater  part  of  each  day  hunting  through  our  lawns,  orchards,  fields, 
and  woods  for  tiie  pests  that  destroy  vegetation.  Of  almost  e(iual  im- 
portance are  the  birds  of  prey  whose  food  consists  largely  of  the  snuill 
rodents  which  are  iimong  the  farnu-r's  worst  enemies.  Indeed,  it  is 
T'.ot  too  much  to  say  thai  without  birds  the  earth  would  not  long  be 
habitable. 

As  yet  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a.,  exact  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  birds  to  nuin ;  but  let  us  cite  one  easily  demonstraljle  case  where 
ignorance  of  birds'  habits  resulted  in  direct  pecuniary  loss.  (Quoting 
from  the  report  for  1S,S(J  of  Dr.  ('.  Mart  Merriam,  Ornithologist  and 
Mammalogist  of  the  Tnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture:  "On 
the  23d  of  .June,  1HH~),  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act 
known  as  the  'scalp  act,'  ostensibly  *  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,' 
which  provides  a  bounty  of  fifty  cents  each  on  hawks,  owls,  weasels, 
and  minks  killed  within  the  linn'ts  of  the  State,  and  a  fee  of  twenty 
cents  to  the  notary  or  justice  taking  the  atTidavit. 

"liy  virtue  of  this  act  about  !p9(>,0()l)  has  been  paid  in  bounties 
during  the  year  and  a  half  that  has  elapsed  since  the  law  went  into 
effect.  This  represents  the  destruction  of  at  least  128.571  of  the 
above-mentioned  animals,  most  of  whicii  were  hawks  and  owls. 

"Granting  that  5,000  chickens  are  killed  annually  in  Peiuisylvanid, 
by  hawks  and  owls,  and  that  they  arc  worth  twenty-five  cents  each  (a 
liberal  estimate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  n  large  proportion  of  them  are 
killed  when  very  young),  the  total  loss  would  be  1.250,  and  the  poultry 
killed  in  a  year  and  a  half  would  be  worth  ^1,875.  Hence  ii  appears 
that  during  the  past  eighteen  months  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
expended  |J)0,000  to  save  its  farmers  a  loss  of  1 1,875.  But  this  esti- 
mate by  no  means  represents  the  actual  loss  to  the  farmer  and  the  tax- 
payer of  the  .State.  I,  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  in  the  cotirse  of  a 
year  every  hawk  and  owl  destroys  at  least  a  thousand  mice  or  their 
equivalent  in  insects,  and  that  each  mouse  or  its  e(piivalent  so  de- 
stroyed would  cause  the  farmer  a  loss  of  two  cents  per  annum.  There- 
fore, omitting  all  reference  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  numl)crs 
of  these  noxious  animals  when  Nature's  means  of  holding  them  in 
•heck  has  been  removed,  the  lowest  possible  estimate  of  the  value  to 
the  farmer  of  each  hawk,  owl,  and  weasel  would  be  |20  a  year,  or  |30 
in  a  year  and  a  half. 
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**'  Ilencc,  in  addition  to  the  |90,000  actually  expended  by  the  State 
in  destroying  128,571  of  its  benefactors,  it  has  incurred  a  loss  to  its 
agricultural  interests  of  at  least  $3,857,130,  or  a  total  loss  of  $3,947,130' 
in  a  year  and  a  half,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  2,631,420  per  annum.  In 
other  words,  the  State  has  thrown  away  $2,105  for  every  dollar  saved ! 
And  even  this  does  not  represent  fairly  the  full  loss,  for  the  slaughter 
of  such  a  vast  number  of  predaceous  birds  and  mammals  is  almost 
certain  to  be  followed  by  a  correspondingly  enormous  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  mice  and  insects  formerly  held  in  check  by  them,  and  it 
will  take  many  years  to  restore  the  balance  thus  blindly  destroyed 
through  ignorance  of  the  economic  relations  of  our  common  birds  and 
mammals." 

To  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  legislators  of  Pennsylvania  were  not 
slow  to  recognize  the  error  which  a  lack  of  proper  information  had 
caused  them  to  make.  A  State  ornithologist  was  appointed,  and 
through  his  efforts  this  ruinous  and  absurd  law  was  repealed. 

In  1893  the  Division  of  Economic  Ornithology  and  IMammalogy  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  a  report  upon  the  food  of  the 
Hawks  and  Owls  of  the  United  States  based  upon  the  examination  of 
the  contents  of  2,090  stomachs.  It  proves  conclusively  the  value  * 
of  most  of  these  misjudged  birds  to  the  agriculturist.  It  is  need- 
less to  draw  a  comparison  between  legislation  based  upon  information 
derived  from  such  reports  and  that  based  solely  on  ignorant  preju- 
dices. 

The  Sentiment  of  Onn'fhnlnf/j/.—'We  may  aecei.c  as  true  Prof. 
Morse's  estimate  of  the  value  of  birds  to  the  scientist ;  we  need  not 
qtiestion  their  importance  in  the  economics  of  Nature,  but  we  are  still 
far  from  recognizing  the  possibilities  of  their  influence  upon  our  lives. 
An  inherent  love  of  birds  is  an  undeniable  psychological  fact  which 
fip  Is  its  most  frequent  expression  in  the  general  fondness  for  cage- 
birds.  If  we  can  learn  to  regard  the  birds  of  the  woods  and  fields 
with  all  the  affection  wo  lavish  on  our  poor  captives  in  their  gilded 
homes,  what  an  inexhaustible  store  of  enjoyment  is  ours ! 

D  is  not  alone  the  beauty,  power  of  song,  or  intelligence  of  birds 
which  attract  us,  it  is  their  human  attributes.  Man  exhibits  hardly 
a  trait  which  he  will  not  find  reflected  in  the  life  of  a  bird.  Love, 
hate;  courage,  fear;  anger,  pleasure;  vanity,  modesty;  virtue,  ce; 
constancy,  fickleness ;  generosity,  selfishi\ess ;  wit,  curiosity,  memory, 
reason — we  may  find  them  all  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  birds.  Birds 
have  thus  become  symbolic  of  certain  human  characteristics,  and  the 
more  common  species  are  so  interwoven  in  our  art  and  literature  that 
by  name  at  least  they  are  known  to  all  of  us.  Shakespeare  makes 
over  six  hundred  references  to  birds  or  bird-life.    If  we  should  rob 
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Wordsworth's  verses  of  their  birds,  how  sadly  mutilated  what  re- 
inuiricd  voukl  be ! 

But  why  leave  a  knowledge  of  birds  to  poets  and  naturalists?  Go 
yourself  to  the  field  and  learn  that  birds  do  not  exist  solely  in  books, 
but  are  concrete,  sentient  beings,  whose  acquaintance  may  bring  you 
more  unalloyed  happiness  than  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  John  Bur- 
roughs understands  ti.is  whe;  '.e  writes  of  the  study  of  birds  :  "  There 
is  a  fascination  about  it  quite  overpowering.  It  fits  so  well  with  other 
things — with  fishin;,  hunting,  fanning,  walking,  camping  out — with 
all  that  takes  one  to  the  fields  and  woods.  One  may  go  a  blackberry- 
ing  and  make  some  rare  discovery;  or  while  driving  his  cow  to  pas- 
ture, hear  a  new  song,  or  make  a  new  observation.  Secrets  lurk  on  all 
sides.  There  is  news  in  every  bush.  What  no  man  ever  saw  before 
may  the  next  moment  be  revealed  to  you.  What  a  new  interest  the 
woods  have!  How  you  long  to  explore  every  nook  and  corner  of 
them ! " 

Human  friends  may  pas«  beyond  our  ken.  but  our  list  of  acquaint- 
ances in  the  bird  world  increases  to  the  end  and  shows  no  vacancies. 
The  marsh  the  Blackbirds  loved  may  become  the  site  of  a  factory,  but 
no  event  on  the  calendar  is  more  certain  than  that  in  due  time  and 
place  we  shall  hear  the  tinkling  chorus  of  the  epauleted  minstrels 
rising  and  falling  on  the  crisp  morning  air. 

"  .  .  .  .  Time  may  come  wlien  never  more 
Tlie  wilderness  sliall  iicar  tlie  lion  roar ; 
But,  lon<j  as  cock  shall  erow  from  liousehold  perch 
To  rouse  tlie  dawn,  soft  fjales  shall  speed  thy  wing, 
And  thy  erratic  voice  be  faithful  to  the  spring  I" 

The  woods  of  oiir  youth  may  disappear,  but  the  Thrushes  will 
always  sing  for  us,  and  their  voices,  endeared  by  cherished  associa- 
tions, arouse  echoes  of  a  hundred  songs  and  awaken  memories  before 
which  the  years  will  vanish. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
THE  STUDY  OF  BIRDS  OUT-OF-DOORS. 

How  to  Identify  Birds. — Whether  your  object  be  to  sttidy  birds  as 
a  scientist  or  simply  us  a  lover  of  Nature,  the  first  step  is  the  same — 
you  must  learn  to  know  them.  This  problem  of  identification  has 
been  given  up  in  despair  by  many  would-be  ornithologists.  We  can 
neither  pick,  press,  net,  nor  impale  birds;  and  here  the  botanist  and 
the  entomologist  have  a  distinct  advantage.  Even  if  we  have  the 
desire  to  resort  to  a  gun  its  use  is  not  always  possible.  But  with 
patience  and  practice  the  identification  of  birds  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter,  and  in  the  end  you  will  name  them  with  surprising  ease 
and  certainty.  There  is  generally  more  character  in  the  flight  of  a 
bird  than  there  is  in  the  gait  of  a  man.  Both  are  frequently  inde- 
scribable but  perfectly  diagnostic,  and  you  learn  to  recognize  bird 
friends  as  you  do  human  ones — by  experience. 

If  you  confine  your  studies  to  one  locality,  probably  not  more  than 
one  third  of  the  species  described  in  this  volume  will  come  within  the 
field  of  your  observatioti.  To  aid  you  in  learning  which  species  should 
be  included  in  this  third,  the  paragraphs  on  liatu/e  are  followed  by 
a  statement  of  the  bird's  standing  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y.,  and  Cambridge.  Alass.,  while  the  \Yater-birds  of  Long  Island  are 
treated  specially.  Take  the  list  of  birds  from  the  point  nearest  your 
home  as  an  index  of  those  you  may  expect  to  find.  Thi'  may  be 
abridged  for  a  given  season  by  considering  the  times  of  the  year  at 
which  a  bird  is  present.* 
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•  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  secure  a  list  of  birds  of  your  own  vicinity.  These 
"local  lists"  are  generally  publislied  in  scientiflc  journals,  but  one  may  fre- 
quently secure  a  copy  of  the  author's  edition.  On  this  subject  correspond  with 
L.  S.  Foster,  35  Pine  Street,  New  York  city.  Amonfj  the  local  lists  of  eastern 
birds  which  were  issued  as  separate  jiublicntions  and  are  now  for  .sale  are— 

1.  A  CataloKue  of  the  Birds  of  the  Virijinias,  by  Wm.  C.  Uives.  M.  A.,  M.  D. 
Proc.  Newport  [R.  I.]  Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  Document  VII,  ISSH),  Hvo,  pp.  100,  one  map, 
305  species. 

2.  The  Birds  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  with  Introductory 
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After  this  slight  preparation  you  may  take  to  the  field  with  a  much 
clearer  understundikig  of  the  situation.  Two  quite  different  ways  of 
identifying  birds  are  open  to  you.  Either  you  niay  siioot  them,  or 
study  them  througli  a  field-  or  opera-glass,  A  "  bird  in  the  hand  "  is  a 
definite  object  whose  structure  and  color  can  be  studied  to  such  ad- 
vantage tliat  in  most  cases  you  will  afterward  recognize  it  at  sight. 
Alter  learning  the  names  of  its  parts,  its  identity  is  sim])ly  a  question 
of  keys  and  descriptions. 

If  you  would  "name  the  birds  without  a  gun,"  by  all  means  first 
visit  a  museum,  and,  with  text-book  in  hand,  study  those  species  which 
you  have  previously  found  are  to  be  looked  for  near  your  home.  This 
j)reliminary  introduction  will  serve  to  ripen  your  accjuaintance  in  the 
field,  A  good  field-  or  opera-glass  is  absolutely  indispensable,  A 
strong  opera-glass  with  a  large  eye-piece  is  most  useful  in  the  woods, 
while  a  field-glass  is  more  serviceable  in  observing  water-birds.  Study 
your  bird  as  closely  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  write  on  the  spot 
a  comparative  description  of  its  size,  the  shape  of  its  bill,  tail,  etc.,  and 
a  detailed  description  of  its  colors.  In  describing  form  take  a  Itobin, 
Chijjping  Sparrow,  or  any  bird  you  kncjw,  which  best  serves  the  pur- 
pose, as  a  basis  for  comparison.  A  bird's  bill  is  generally  its  most 
diagnostic  external  character.  A  sketch  of  it  in  your  note-book  will 
frequently  give  you  a  good  clew  to  its  owner's  family.  It  is  of  tlie 
utmost  importance  that  this  description  should  be  written  in  the  field. 
Xot  only  do  our  memories  sometimes  deceive  us,  but  we  really  see 
nothing  with  exactness  until  we  attempt  to  describe  it.  Haunts,  ac- 
tions, and  notes  should  also  be  carefully  recorded.  This  account  is 
your  "bird  in  the  hand,"  and  while  you  can  not  hope  to  identify  it  as 
easily  as  you  could  a  specimen,  you  will  rarely  fail  to  learn  its  name, 
and  experience  will  render  each  attempt  less  difiicult  than  the  pre- 
ceding, 

Ifoir  to  Find  Birds. — The  best  times  of  the  day  in  which  to  look 
for  birds  arc  early  morning  and  late  afternoon.  After  a  night  of 
fasting  and  resting,  birds  are  active  ami  hungry.  When  their  appe- 
tites are  satisfied  they  rest  quietly  until  afternoon,  hunger  again  send- 
ing them  forth  in  search  of  food. 


riinpterson  Oiw^rnptiicnl  DistrilHitton  oiid  Mi(.'rntion.  prepnri'd  uikUt  tlie  Direc- 
tion of  tlu'  Dt'Iawniv  Valley  OniitlioloKii'al  Club,  by  Witiner  Stone.  Conservator 
Ornithologieal  Section  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Pliiladelpliia.  8vo,  pp. 
185,  two  diagrams,  two  maps.  Ji'iS  species.    Price.  $1. 

H.  An  Annotated  List  of  tlie  Rirds  known  to  occur  within  Fifty  Miles  of  New 
York  City,  by  Frank  M.  Chapman.  Pid)lished  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History,  New  York  city,  as  a  pinde  to  its  collection  of  local  birds.  8vo.  pp. 
W),  30  cuts,  4  full-page  plates,  348  species.  For  sale  at  the  Museum.  Price,  15 
cents. 
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Experience  will  soon  show  you  the  places  where  birds  are  most 
abundant.  The  more  vari*  *he  nature  of  the  country  the  greater 
number  of  species  you  ma  ect  to  find  inhabiting  it.    An  ideal 

locality  would  be  a  bit  of  \  dotted  meadow  with  a  reed-bordered 
pond  or  stream,  surrounded  by  woods,  rolling  uplands,  and  orchards. 

Common  sense  will  tell  you  how  to  act  in  the  field.  Birds  are  gen- 
erally shy  creatures  and  must  be  approached  with  caution.  You  must 
not,  therefore,  go  observing  or  collecting  dressed  in  flaming  red,  but 
in  some  inconspicuous  garb  and  as  quietly  as  a  cat.  Furthermore,  go 
alone  and  keep  the  sun  at  your  back — two  apparently  unrelated  but 
equally  important  bits  of  advice. 

The  collector  generally  has  the  instincts  of  a  hunter,  and  practice 
will  develop  them.  The  "squeak"  is  one  of  his  most  valuable  aids. 
It  is  made  by  placing  the  lips  to  the  back  of  the  hand  or  finger  and 
kissing  vigorously.  The  sound  produced  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  cries  of  a  wounded  or  young  bird.  In  the  nesting  season  its  utter- 
ance frequently  creates  much  excitement  in  the  bird  world,  and  at  all 
times  it  is  useful  as  a  means  of  drawing  bush-  or  reed-haunting  species 
from  their  retreats.  One  may  enter  an  apparently  deserted  thicket, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes'  squeaking,  find  himself  surrounded  by  an 
anxious  or  curious  group  of  its  feathered  inhabitants. 

The  observer  of  birds  will  find  that  by  far  the  best  way  to  study 
their  habits  is  to  take  a  sheltered  seat  in  some  favored  locality  and 
become  a  part  of  the  background.  Your  passage  through  the  woods 
is  generally  attended  by  sufficient  noise  to  warn  birds  of  your  coming 
long  before  you  see  them.  They  are  then  suspicious  and  ill  at  ease. 
But  secrete  yourself  near  some  spot  loved  by  birds,  and  it  may  be  your 
privilege  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  forest. 

\Vhe?i  to  Find  Birds. — During  the  year  the  bird-life  of  temperate 
and  boreal  regions  fluctuates  with  the  changing  seasons.  Birds  may 
thus  be  classed  in  the  following  groups  according  to  the  manner  of 
their  occurrence :  Permanent  residents  are  birds  found  in  one  locality 
throughout  the  year.  Summer  residents  come  from  the  south  in  the 
spring,  rear  their  young,  and  leave  in  the  fall.  Winter  visitants  come 
from  the  north  in  the  fall,  pass  the  winter,  and  leave  in  the  spring. 
Transient  visitants  pass  through  a  given  place  in  migrating  to  and 
from  their  summer  homes  north  of  it.  Accidental  visitants  are  birds 
which  have  lost  their  way.  They  are  generally  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, and  are  usually  found  in  the  fall. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  to  begin  studying  birds  is  in  the  winter, 
when  the  bird  population  of  temperate  regions  is  at  the  minimum. 
The  problem  of  identification  is  thus  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms, 
and  should  be  mastered  before  spring  introduces  new  elements. 
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The  commoner  permanent  residents  of  the  middle  Eastern  States 
are  the  following : 


Bob-whi^j, 
Riififcd  Grouse, 
Red-shoulilered  Ilawk, 
Red-tailed  Hawk, 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk, 
IJarred  Owl, 
Long-eared  Owl, 
Screech  Owl, 
Great  Horned  Owl, 
Downy  Woodpecker, 


Hairy  Woodpecker, 

Flicker, 

Blue  Jay, 

Crow, 

Meadowlark, 

American  Goldfinch, 

Purple  Finch, 

Song  Sparrow, 

W^hite-breasted  Nuthatch, 

Chickadee, 


and  occasionally  the  Waxwing,  Myrtle  Warbler,  Bluebird,  and  Robin. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  following  more  or  less  common  winter 
visitant  land-birds : 


Saw-whet  Owl, 

Horned  Lark, 

Snowflake, 

Lapland  Longspur, 

Redpoll, 

American  Crossbill, 

White-throated  Sparrow, 


Tree  Sparrow, 
J  unco. 

Northern  Shrike, 
Winter  Wren, 
Golden-crowned  Kinglet, 
Brown  Creeper. 


Let  us  now  begin  with  the  opening  of  the  spring  migration  and  briefly 
review  the  ornithological  year.  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city  the 
first  birds  arrive  from  the  south  iate  in  February  or  early  in  March. 
There  is  much  variation  in  the  coming  of  these  early  birds.  Later, 
when  the  weather  is  more  settled,  migrants  arrive  within  a  few  days 
of  a  given  date.  In  April  most  of  our  winter  visitants  leave  for  the 
north.  The  current  of  migration  grows  steadily  stronger  until  about 
May  12,  when  high-water  mark  is  reached.  Then  it  rapidly  subsides 
and  the  si)ring  migration  is  practically  over  by  June  1.  The  winter 
visitants  have  gone,  the  great  army  of  transients  has  {)asHed  us,  and 
our  bird  population  is  now  composed  of  permanent  residents  with  the 
addition  of  about  ninety  summer  residents. 

Nesting-time  has  arrived,  and  birds  which  for  nearly  a  year  have 
been  free  to  go  and  come  as  inclination  directed,  now  have  homes 
where,  day  after  day,  they  may  be  found  in  tireless  attendance  upon 
the  nest  and  its  treasures.  Courtship,  the  construction  of  a  dwelling, 
the  tusk  of  incubation,  and  care  of  the  young,  all  tend  to  stimidatethe 
characteristic  traits  of  the  bird,  and  at  no  other  time  can  its  habits 
be  studied  to  better  advantage. 

But  resident  birds  begin  building  long  before  the  migration  is  con- 
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eluded.  The  Great  Horned  Owl  lays  in  February,  other  birds  in 
March  and  April ;  still,  the  height  of  the  breeding  season  is  not 
reached  until  June  1. 

Another  period  in  the  avian  year  closely  connected  with  the  spring 
migration  and  nesting-time  is  the  song  season.  Near  New  York  city 
it  is  inaugurated  late  in  February  by  the  Song  Sparrow.  Voice  after 
•  voice  is  added  to  the  choir,  and  in  June  our  woods  and  fields  ring  with 
the  chorus  so  dear  to  lovers  of  Nature.  By  the  middle  of  July  it  is  on 
the  wane,  and  early  in  August  it  is  practically  over.  Some  birds  have 
a  brief  second  song  season  in  the  fall,  but  as  a  rule  it  lasts  only  a  few 
days — it  is  a  farewell  to  their  summer  homes.* 

August  is  a  most  discouraging  month  to  the  student  of  birds. 
Birds  leave  their  accustomed  haunts  and  retire  to  secluded  places  to 
renew  their  worn  plumages.  They  are  silent  and  inactive,  and  there- 
fore difficult  to  find.  Late  in  the  month  they  reappear  clad  in  travel- 
ing costumes  and  ready  for  their  southern  journey.  One  by  one  they 
leave  us,  and  there  are  days  late  in  August  and  early  in  September 
when  the  woods  are  almost  deserted  of  birds.  Later  the  fall  migra- 
tion becomes  continuous,  and  each  night  brings  a  host  of  new  arrivals. 

The  spring  migration  is  scarcely  concluded  before  the  fall  migra- 
tion begins.  July  1,  Tree  Swallows,  which  rarely  nest  near  New  York 
city,  appear  in  numbers  from  the  north  and  gather  in  immense  flocks 
in  our  marshes.  Later  in  the  month  they  are  joined  by  Bobolinks. 
Early  in  August  the  careful  observer  will  detect  occasional  small 
flights  of  Warblers  passing  southward,  and  by  September  10  the 
great  southern  march  of  the  birds  is  well  under  way ;  it  reaches  its 
height  between  the  20th  and  last  of  the  month,  when  most  of  the  win- 
ter residents  arrive,  and  from  this  time  our  bird-life  rapidly  decreases. 
Some  of  the  seed-  and  berry-eaters  remain  until  driven  southward  by 
the  cold  weather  in  December.  When  they  have  gone  our  bird  popu- 
lation is  again  reduced  to  the  ever-present  permanent  residents  and 
hardy  winter  visitants. 

The  appended  tables  graphically  illustrate  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
migrations  and  of  the  nesting  season.  The  first  is  based  on  my  own 
observations  at  Englewood,  N.  J,,  kindly  revised  and  supplemented  by 
Mr.  Eugene  P.  Bicknell  from  extended  observations  at  Riverdalt-  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson  River. 

The  second  was  compiled  from  data  accompanying  the  collections 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


*  See  a  series  of  papers  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Bicknell  entitled  "  A  Study  of  the  Sing- 
ing of  our  Birds."  The  Auk,  i,  1884,  pp.  60-71,  180-140,  209-218,  322-332 ;  ii,  1885, 
pp.  144-154,  249-262. 
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the 

by 
on 


Date  of  arrival. 
Ftb.  15-Miir.  10. 


March  10-20. 


March  20-31. 


April  1-10. 


April  10-2C. 


April  20-30. 


SPRING  MIGRATION. 

Date  of  departure. 

Purple  Grneklo ...  November  1-30. 

Uusty  Hluciiliird April-May. 

Ked-winged  Bluckhird November  1-30. 

Kobin November  1-30. 

Bluebird November  1-30. 

Woodcock November  1-30. 

Pha>bc October  20-30. 

Mciulowlurk November  1-30. 

Cowbird Novt'iuber  1-30. 

Fox  Sparrow April  1-15. 

W  iLson's  Snipe May  1-10. 

Kingtisher November  1-30. 

Mourning  Dove November  1-30. 

Swamp  Sparrow November  1-30. 

Field  Sparrow November  1-30. 

(.Jreiit  Blue  Heron November  1-30. 

I'urple  Finch November  1-30. 

Vesper  Sparrow Novemljcr  1-30. 

Savanna  Sparrow May  1-i  5. 

Chipping  Sparrow November  1-30. 

Tree  Swallow May  15-31. 

Myrtle  Warl)ler May  10-20. 

American  Pipit April  15-25. 

Hermit  Thrush April  25-May  10. 

Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker April  20-30. 

Barn  Swallow October  1-10. 

Yellow  Paha  Warbler April  25-Muy  10. 

Pine  Warbler May  1-10. 

Louisiana  Water  Thrush September  20-30. 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet May  1-15. 

Green  Heron October  10-20. 

Spotted  Sandpiper September  20-30. 

Whip-poor-will October  10-20. 

Chimney  Swift October  1-10. 

Lea.st  Flycatcher October  1-10. 

Towliee October  20-30. 

Blue-headed  Vireo May  10-20. 

Purple  Martin September  20-30. 

Cliff  Swallow October  1-10. 

Bank  Swallow October  1-10. 

Rough-winged  Swallow September  1-10. 

Black  and  White  Warbler October  1-10. 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler May  15-25. 

Oven-bird October  1-10. 

House  Wren October  10-20. 

Brown  Thrasher October  10-20. 
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Date  of  arrival.  Date  of  departure. 

Ai)ril  '.iO-30.  Catbird October  10-20. 

Wood  Thrush October  1-10. 

May  1-10.  Solitary  Sandpiper May  15-25. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo < )ctober  1-10, 

Black-billed  Cuckoo October  1-10. 

Nit,'litha\vk October  10-20. 

Rui)y-thr<mtcd  IluuiminjLfbird September  20-30. 

Crested  Flycatcher September  20-30. 

Kincbird Se[)tember  20-30. 

Baltimore  Oriole September  10-20. 

Orchard  Oriole September  1-10. 

Bobolink October  1-10. 

Yellow-winf^ed  Sparrow October  1-10. 

Indigo  Bunting October  1-10. 

Kose-breasted  Grosbeak September  20-30. 

Scarlet  Tanager <  )ctober  1-10, 

Keil-eyed  Vireo October  10-20. 

Warb'ing  Vireo September  20-30. 

Yelk  W-' '.li-oatcd  Vireo St^ptember  20-30. 

Whit'  -yed  Vireo October  1-10. 

Na.sliville  Warbler May  20-30. 

Blue-winged  Warbler September  1-10, 

Tarula  Warbler May  20-30. 

Yellow  Warbler September  10-20. 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler May  15-30. 

Magnolia  Warbler May  15-30. 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler May  20-30, 

Prairie  Warbler May  20-30. 

Maryland  Yellow-throat October  10-20. 

Snmll-billed  Water  Thrush May  15-30. 

Hooded  Warbler September  20-30. 

Yellow-breasted  Chat September  10-20. 

Redstart October  1-10. 

Wilson's  Thrush September  20-30. 

May  10-20.  Wood  Pewee. .   September  20-30. 

Acadian  Flycatcher September  1-10. 

Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher May  20-30. 

White-crowned  Sparrow May  15-25, 

Golden-winged  Warbler May  15-25, 

Tennessee  Warbler May  15-25. 

Worm-eating  Warbler September  1-10. 

Cape  May  Warbler May  15-25. 

Blackburnian  Warbler May  15-25. 

Bay-breasted  Warbler May  20-30. 

Blackpoll  Warbler May  25- June  5. 

Wilson's  Warbler May  20-30. 

Canadian  Warbler May  25-June  5. 
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Dote  of  arrival. 


May  20-30. 


Date  of  departure. 

LoDg-bilkHl  Marsh  Wroii (X-toln-r  lU-iiO. 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren Oetoher  10-20, 

Olive-backed  Thrush May  -JO-.Iune  1. 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush May  '2.')-.]uno  5. 

Traill's  Flycatcher ('.) 

Mourning  \Varl)ler May  30-June  5. 

Bicknell's  Thrush (I) 


Date  of  arrival. 

AU''ust  l-lo. 


August  15-31.    # 


September  1-10. 
September  10-20. 

September  20-30. 


October  1-10. 


FALL  MIGRATION. 

M10UANT8   AUKIVINU    FKOM    THE    NOUTH. 

Date  of  departure. 

Yellow-bellied  Flyeatclicr September  20-30. 

Golden-winged  Warbler September  1-10. 

Chestnut-silled  Warbler Sept.  30-Oct.  10. 

Canadian  Warbler September  20-30. 

Small-billed  Water  Thrush Sept.  25-(Jct,  5. 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher September  10-20. 

Tcuness'.^e  Warbler Sept.  25-Oct.  ft. 

>.'asiiville  Warbler Sept.  25-()et.  ft. 

I'arulu  Warbler October  lft-25. 

Cape  May  Warbler Sept.  25-Oct.  ft. 

lilaek-throated  Green  Warbbr October  lft-2ft. 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler October  lft-2."). 

Magnolia  Warbler October  10-20. 

lilackburnian  Warbler September  20-30. 

Wilson's  Warbler September  20-30. 

Canadian  Nuthatch November  1-30. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker November  1-.30. 

Blackpoll  Warbler October  ir>-25. 

Connecticut  Warbler Sei)tember  20-30. 

Blue-lieaded  Vireo October  15-25. 

Philadelphia  Vireo September  20-30. 

Olive-backed  Thrush October  1-10. 

Bicknell's  Thrush October  1-10. 

Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker October  20-30. 

Junco April  10-May  10. 

"Wliite-throated  Sparrow May  1-25. 

Myrtle  W^irbler May  5-20. 

Yellow  Palm  Warbler October  15-,30. 

Brown  Creeper April  1-30. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet April  1-20. 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet October  20-30. 

W'inter  Wren April  1-30. 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush October  15-25. 

Bronzed  Grackle December  1-30. 

Kusty  Blackbird December  1-30. 

American  Pipit Oct.  25-Nov.  5. 


!i 
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Date  of  departure. 
JSeptcinber  l-lo. 


September  20-30, 


Date  of  arrival.  Date  of  departure. 

Oct.  1-10.  Hermit  Thrusli Kovember  1-80. 

Oetober  10-20.         Fo.\  Sparrow Nov.  2r)-I)ec.  5. 

October  20-ai.         Pine  Fiiu-h Muy  1-31. 

Tree  Spiirrow April  1-30. 

Northern  Sliriiie Murch  1-31. 

HlMUEIl    KE.SIDhNTS    I,K.\VIN(i    KOIt   TlIK    SOITH. 

Aeudiiin  Flyeatelier 

Oreiiard  <  )ri()ie 

Kou;;li-win;;etl  Swallow 

Worm-eatini,'  Warbler 

Blue  winju'ed  Warbler 

September  10-20.     Baltimore  Oriole 

Purple  Martin 

Yellow  Warbler 

Yellow-breasted  Chat ' 

Hummingbird 

Kingbird 

Great-crested  Flycatcher 

Wood  Pewee 

Kose-breasted  (Jrosbeak 

Yellow-throated  Vireo 

Warbling  Vireo 

Hooded  Warbler 

Louisiana  Water  Thrush 

Wilson's  Tiirush 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 

Black-billed  Cuckoo 

Cliiiimey  Swift 

Least  Flycatcher 

Bobolink 

Yellow-winged  Sparrow 

Indigo  Bunting 

Scarlet  Tanager.   

Barn  Swallow 

Clitt"  Swallow 

Bank  Swallow    

White-eyed  Vireo 

Black  and  Wliite  Warljler 

Redstart 

Oven-bird 

Wood  Thrush 

Whip-poor-will 

Nighthawk ^ 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

Maryland  Yellow-throat 


October  1-10. 


October  10-20. 
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parture. 
•  1-30. 
>ec.  5. 

). 


Date  of  departure. 
(Jet.  lO'-M. 


October  20-31. 


November  1-30.* 


LoiiiT-billeil  Mui-sh  Wren. 
Short-billed  Miirxli  Wren. 

IIou.se  Wren 

Brown  Thriusher 

Catbird 

Pluebe  

Towhee 

Tree  Swullow 

Woodcock 

MouriiiiitT  Dove 

Kinj^tislier 

Ked-winixed  Blackbird  ... 

Purple  Gruekle 

Cowbird 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Field  Sparrow 

Cliippiiij^  Sparrow , 

Swamp  Sparrow 


DATES  AT  WHICH   BIRD.S   BEOIN  TO  NEST  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Fob.  28.  Great  Horned  Owl. 
Mar.  12.  Barred  Owl. 
.Vpril  1.  Woodcock. 
3.  Screech  Owl. 

5.  Red-shouldered  Hawk. 

6.  Ketl-tuiled  Hawk. 
9.  American  Crow. 
9.  Lonjj-eared  Owl. 

10.  Bluebird. 

17.  White-bellied  Nuthatch 

18.  Broad-w-inired  Hawk. 

19.  Duck  Hawk. 

20.  Kobin, 

2.').  Purple  drackle. 
2!).  Mournin<^  Dove. 
M.iy    1.  Cooper's  Hawk. 
2.  Fish  Hawk. 

2.  Soujr  Sparrow. 

3.  Cardinal. 

5.  Cowbird.      [In    Son;;;   Spar- 
row's nest.  ] 


May   5.  Black-crowned  Niglit  Heron. 

6.  Green  Heron, 
fi.  Wood  Duck. 

7.  Kiuijffisher. 

8.  I5arn  Swallow. 
8.  PiKebe. 

10.  Clapper  Rail. 
10.  Killdeer. 
10.  Rufl'ed  (Jrou.so. 
10.  Sparrow  Hawk. 
10.  Savanna  Sparrow. 

10.  Vesper  Sparrow. 

11.  Flicker. 

11.  Louisiana  W^ater  Thrush. 

13.  Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

14.  Chipping  Sparrow. 

14.  Towhee. 
lo.  King  Rail. 
1.").  Virginia  Rail. 
1").  Meadowlark. 

15.  Field  Sparrow. 


*  The  time  of  the  departure  of  these  birds  varies  greatly  during  diflferent 
years.  Should  the  season  be  an  exceptionally  mild  one,  many  of  them  will  re- 
main until  late  in  December. 
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May  15. 

Swamp  Sparrow. 

May  20. 

Indigo  Buntlnjr. 

18. 

Ucd-winj^ed  Hluekhird. 

29. 

Cliestnut-siiled  Warbler. 

lit. 

Tree  SwuUow. 

30. 

Least  Flycatcher. 

19. 

Hunk  Swalluw. 

80. 

Acadian  Flycatcher. 

11). 

Thrasher. 

30. 

Orchiird  Oriiile. 

20. 

Yellow  Wurblcr. 

30. 

Kose- breasted  Cirosbeak. 

20. 

Oven-bird. 

30. 

li(>ugh-win;fcd  Swallow. 

20. 

Wood  Thrush. 

30. 

Wurblinj,'  Vireo. 

20. 

Veery. 

30. 

Cliir  Swallow. 

20. 

Cluekiidec. 

30. 

Blue-winu'cd  Warbler. 

21. 

Downy  Woodpecker. 

31. 

Seaside  Finch. 

21. 

Sharp-8hiiined  llnwk. 

31. 

Sharp-tailed  Finch. 

22. 

I'arula  Warbler. 

31. 

Hooded  Warbler. 

23. 

Hairy  Woodpecker. 

31. 

Long-billed  Marsh  Wren. 

23. 

Chut. 

31. 

Lemst  Bittern. 

23. 

House  Wren. 

June  1. 

Burtramian  Sandpiper. 

24. 

l*uri>le  Finch. 

1. 

ripin<x  Plover. 

24. 

Catbird. 

1. 

Nighthawk. 

24. 

Spotted  Sandpiper. 

1. 

Kentucky  Warbler. 

24. 

Black  und  White  Warbler. 

2. 

Yellow-win<,'cd  Sparrow. 

25. 

llutninin^bird. 

2. 

W^orm-eating  Warbler. 

25. 

Fi»h  Crow. 

3. 

Scarlet  Tanager. 

25. 

Purple  Martin. 

3. 

Whip-poor-will. 

25. 

Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

3. 

Great-crested  Flycalclter. 

25. 

Chimney  Swift. 

4. 

Kingbird. 

25. 

Blue  Jay. 

5. 

Wood  I'ewco. 

26. 

Bob-white. 

5. 

Yellow-throated  Vireo. 

20. 

Marsh  Hawk. 

7. 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren 

27. 

Baltimore  Oriole. 

7. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 

28. 

Ked-eyed  Vireo. 

8. 

Laughing  Gull. 

28. 

White-eyed  Vireo. 

12. 

Common  Tern. 

28. 

Redstart. 

20. 

Goldfinch. 

29. 

Black-billed  Cuckoo. 

20. 

Cedar  Wa.\wing, 

29. 

Bobolink. 

Hints  on  keeping  Note-Books  and  Journals. — The  necessity  of  a 
well-kept  journal  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged.  Specimens  may  be 
duplicated,  but  no  one  can  ever  see  with  your  eyes.  Do  not  attempt 
to  trust  to  your  memory — a  willing  servant  of  the  mind  too  frequently 
imposed  upon.  It  may  receive  and  retain  one  impression  clearly,  but 
as  others  are  added  the  earlier  ones  lose  their  distinctness  or  become 
entirely  effaced. 

The  system  adopted  for  recording  notes  should  be  simple  to  keep 
and  easy  of  reference.  The  one  here  recommended  has  stood  the  test 
of  ten  years'  experience.  After  returning  from  the  field  I  enter  in  my 
"  roll-book,"  at  once,  a  record  of  the  weather,  temperature,  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind,  locality  visited,  time  of  starting  and  returning, 
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and  incidental  obsorvutions  on  the  blooming  of  flowers,  appear  \nce  of 
certain  insects,  calling  of  frogs,  etc.  Then  follows  a  statement  of  the 
numl)ers  of  every  species  of  birds  seen,  with  various  remarks  concern- 
ing them.  One  might  suppose  that  much  time  would  bo  required  to 
make  a  detailed  record  of  this  kind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  seldom 
takes  Ave  minutes. 

Almost  any  stationer  can  supply  you  with  a  "  roll-"  or  "  time-book  " 
having  a  space  at  the  left  side  of  the  left-hand  page  for  the  entry  of 
names,  and  the  rest  of  both  pages  ruled  in  squares.  The  best  plan  is 
to  have  sheets  of  paper  ruled  in  this  way.  These  sheets  should  have 
holes  punched  in  their  margins  for  binding  in  covers,  when  new  sheets 
can  be  inserted  as  desired.  Some  iilea  of  their  appearance  may  be 
gathered  from  the  appended  part  of  a  left-hand  i)age : 


Date 

Weather 

Temperature 

— — - 

— 

Wind 



Locality 

Start 

Return 

Remarks 





Bluebird 

Robin 

i    i 
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After  filling  in  the  preliminary  data  I  write  after  the  name  of  each 
bird  either  the  exact  or  approximate  number  of  individuals  seen,  or  else 
the  letters  "A.,"  "C,"  or  "T.  C,"  meaning  abundant,  common,  or  tol- 
erably common.  This  '  accompanied  by  an  "s"  if  the  bird  is  in  song, 
or  "calls  "  if  it  is  simpiy  heard  calling.  The  possibilities  of  abbrevia- 
tion are  unlimited,  but  use  no  abbreviation  which  is  not  fully  explained. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a  record  of  some  length  concerning  a  certain 
species,  place  a  cross  or  asterisk  in  its  square.  This  refers  to  your 
journal  of  the  same  date. 

Read  from  left  to  right,  the  roll-book  gives  in  a  graphic,  condensed 
form  the  standing  of  a  species  during  the  period  of  observation.  Read 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  it  gives  in  an  easily  comparable 
way  the  complete  record  of  each  day,  and  at  the  same  time  it  becomes 
an  index  to  the  bird-notes  in  your  journal. 

To  prevent  needlessly  multiplying  your  roll-books  the  series  of 
birds'  names  should  be  made  to  last  at  least  during  an  entire  season. 
To  this  end  do  not  completely  fill  the  right-hand  page,  but  when  you 
have  used  all  of  it  but  a  space  equal  in  width  to  the  space  occupied 
by  the  column  of  birds'  names,  cut  this  part  of  the  page — the  ex- 
treme right— off;  the  part  remaining  will,  when  turned  over  to  the 
left,  just  meet  the  column  of  names,  and  the  lines  of  this  column  and 
the  new  page  will  thus  run  continuously.  As  before  remarked,  the 
roll-book  should  be  attended  to  immediately  on  returning  from  the 
field,  while  your  impressions  are  fresh.  The  journal  may  wait,  when 
a  reference  to  the  roll-book  will  aid  in  recalling  the  day's  experiences. 
In  addition  to  these  two  books,  both  of  which  should  be  quarto  size,, 
you  need  a  small,  leather-covered,  pocket  note-book  for  use  in  jotting 
memoranda  in  the  field. 


CHAPTER  III. 
COLLECTING  BIRDS,   THEIR  NESTS,  AND  EGOS!. 

CoUectimj  Birds. — With  few  exceptions,  the  phiinages  of  the  birds 
of  the  eastern  United  States  are  well  known  to  science.  You  will  col- 
lect them,  tlierefore,  purely  for  the  purpose  of  self-education.  To  this 
end  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  acquire  the  large  series  of  speci- 
mens found  in  museums.  From  two  to  five  specimens  of  ejvch  kind 
are  enough,  and  when  through  their  medium  you  have  become  famil- 
iar with  the  appearance  of  the  species  they  represent,  use  the  gun  only 
to  add  to  your  list  of  acquaintances.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  detailed, 
critical  study  of  changes  in  the  plumage  of  species  due  to  age,  sex,  or 
season,  or  to  compare  some  apparently  abnormal  specimen,  visit  the 
nearest  museum,  the  collections  of  which  should  be  accessible  to  every 
earnest  student. 

Our  eastern  birds  have  been  measured  and  described,  their  varia- 
tions noted  and  recorded,  and  there  is  little  left  to  learn  in  study- 
ing their  skins  from  a  local  standpoint.  What  we  want  now  is  knowl- 
edge of  the  living,  not  the  dead,  bird.  A  thoroughly  exhaustive 
account  of  the  habits  of  any  one  of  our  commonest  birds  is  still  to  bo 
written.  Remember,  then,  that  collections  are  a  means,  not  the  end, 
of  ornithological  research. 

When  armed  and  ready  for  the  flold.  you  shoidd  have  a  canvas 
hunting-coat,  a  pair  of  field-  or  opera-glasses,  a  fisherman's  basket  or 
"creel,"  a  discarded  octavo  pamphlet  or  catalogue  of  rather  heavy 
paper,  cotton,  a  small  bottle  of  corn-meal,  and  a  Ki-bore  shot-gun 
with  a  0-82  auxiliary  barrel,  and  the  necessary  complement  of  shells. 
The  auxiliary  barrel  can  be  purchased  of  dealers  in  natural  history 
supplies;  it  should  not  exceed  ten  inches  in  length.  The  shells  for 
it  should  be  of  brass,  center-fire,  and  strong  enough  to  stand  reloading 
many  times.  Load  them  with  fine,  black  rifle  powder  and  No.  12  shot 
— about  three  fifths  powder  and  two  fifths  shot.  For  killing  bn-ds 
from  the  size  of  a  Blue  Jay  downward  they  will  be  effective  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  to  twenty-five  yards.  In  other  words,  fully  three 
fourths  of  your  shooting  will  be  done  with  them.    Of  16-bore  shells 
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carry  some  loaded  witli  two  and  a  half  drachms  of  powder  and  three 
fourths  of  an  ouneo  of  No.  10  shot,  and  a  few  others  loaded  with  the 
same  charge  of  powder  and  an  ounce  of  No.  6  shot. 

On  killing  a  bird,  pick  it  up  by  the  bill  or  feet,  and  at  once  sprinkle 
meal  or  dry  earth  on  any  blood  which  may  be  visible.  When  this  is 
saturated,  scrape  it  off  with  a  knife-blade  and  repeat  the  operation 
until  all  the  blood  is  absorbed.  Sprinkle  some  meal  at  the  base  of  the 
feathers  about  the  shot-holes  from  which  the  blood  appears,  or,  if 
necessary,  plug  these  holes  with  bits  of  cotton.  Place  a  large  plug 
of  cotton  in  the  mouth  and  force  it  well  down  the  throat  to  prevent 
bleeding  at  the  muuth  from  an  internal  wound.  In  some  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  also  plug  the  nostrils.  Now  make  a  cornucopia  from  a 
leaf  of  the  pum{)hlet,  drop  the  bird  in  it  head  foremost,  taking  care 
that  the  bill  is  not  turned  forward  on  to  the  throat,  and,  if  the  bird 
is  not  too  large,  fold  in  the  edges  of  the  cornucopia  and  place  the 
specimen  in  your  basket.  In  the  case  of  very  large  specimens — 
Hawks,  Owls,  etc. — it  is  advisable  to  skin  out  the  body  in  the  field, 
when  they  can  be  packed  in  much  smaller  space. 

Unking  Birdskins. — If  you  have  fully  decided  to  make  a  collection 
of  birds,  the  very  best  and  cheapest  way  to  begin  it  is  to  get  some 
one  to  give  you  two  or  three  lessons  in  the  art  of  preparing  birdskins. 
With  proper  instruction  it  is  not  difficult  to  loam  to  skin  birds.  I 
have  known  beginners  who  had  closely  watched  experts  at  work,  make 
fair  skins  at  their  first  attempt — bettor  skins,  indeed,  than  the  person 
who  learns  only  from  written  directions  may  ever  make.  I  am  speak- 
ing from  experience.  Only  too  clearly  do  I  remember  my  own  first 
attempts  at  skinning  birds  and  their  hopelessly  wretched  results.  In 
despair  I  at  last  sought  the  assistance  of  a  distant  ornithological  friend. 
In  one  lesson  he  made  the  process  so  clear  to  me  that  I  was  at  once 
enabled  to  make  skins  twice  as  quickly  and  twice  as  well.  However, 
we  unfortunately  are  not  all  blessed  with  ornithological  friends  to 
whom  we  can  turn  for  advice,  aiid  I  therefore  append  the  following 
directions  for  making  birdskins: 

First  procure  a  scalpel  with  a  well-rounded  end,  a  pair  of  sharp- 
pointed  scissors  with  rather  long  handles,  a  pair  of  blunt-ended,  rather 
strong  scissors,  and  a  pair  of  flat-ended  forceps.  These  may  be  pur- 
chased of  any  dealer  in  naturalists' supplies  or  at  a  surgical  instrument 
maker's.  Procure  also  a  quart  or  so  of  fine  corn-meal  to  use  as  an  ab- 
sorbent, a  pound  or  two  of  powdereil  arsenic  and  alum  mixed  in  equal 
j>arts.  and  an  abundance  of  the  hei^l  cotton  batting  money  will  buy. 
Now  we  are  ready  to  begin  with  a  bird,  say,  the  size  of  a  Robin :  1. 
Plug  the  bird's  throat  and  nostrils  tightly  with  fresh  cotton.  If  the 
eyeball  is  ruptured,  pull  it  out  with  the  forceps  nnd  fill  the  cavity 
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with  meal.  2.  Lay  the  bird  before  you  on  its  back,  its  bill  pointing 
to  the  left ;  place  your  open  left  hand  lengthwise  on  it,  so  that  the 
base  of  your  first  and  second  fingers  rests  on  the  middle  of  the  breast- 
bone; use  these  fingers  and  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  to  separate  the 
leathers  from  near  the  end  of  the  breastbone  to  the  vent,  and  when 
the  parting  is  made  use  the  same  fingers  to  hold  the  feathers  aside. 
3.  With  the  scalpel  make  an  incision  in  the  skin  from  just  in  front 
of  the  end  of  the  l)rcastbone,  or  at  the  base  of  the  V  formed  by  the 
spread  fingers,  to  the  vent,  being  careful  not  to  cut  through  into  the 
abdomen.  4.  Sprinkle  a  pinch  of  meal  along  the  cut.  5.  Lift  the 
skin  at  the  front  end  of  the  cut  and  insert  the  end  of  tlie  scalpel  handle 
between  it  and  the  brea^itbone.  If  you  try  to  do  this  lower  down  on 
the  cut,  over  the  belly,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  separate  the  skin 
on  which  the  feathers  grow  from  the  immediately  underlying  skin 
which  covers  the  abdomen.  Separate  the  skin  from  the  body  the  whole 
length  of  the  cut  and  as  far  down  toward  the  backbone  as  possible, 
thus  exposing  the  bare  knee.  6.  Take  hold  of  the  foot  and  push  the 
knee  fartiior  up  into  view,  then  take  the  blunt-ended  scissors  and,  on 
the  inside  of  the  skin,  clip  the  leg  entirely  in  two.  7.  Repeat  opera- 
tions 5  and  G  on  the  other  side  of  the  body.  8.  Press  away  the  skin 
as  much  as  possible  on  either  side  of  the  rump,  and  place  the  thumb 
at  the  left  side  (loft,  seen  from  above)  of  the  base  of  the  tail  or  "  pope's 
nose,"  with  the  first  finger  on  the  other  side  (both  inside  the  skin)  and 
the  second  finger  behind  (above)  on  the  rump;  now  with  the  blunt 
scissors  cut  through  the  flesh  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger 
toward  the  second  finger,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  guard  to  pre- 
vent you  from  cutting  through  the  skin.  9.  Stand  the  bird  on  its 
breastbone,  the  belly  toward  you.  and  with  both  thumbs  press  the 
tail  and  skin  of  the  rump  over  and  down  off  the  stump  from  which 
you  have  just  cut  it.  10.  When  the  stump  is  free  from  the  skin,  take 
hold  of  it  with  the  right  hand  and  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  gently 
press  the  skin  from  the  body,  keeping  it  constantly  turned  inside  out 
and  using  an  abundance  of  meal.  IL  Soon  the  win^-bones  (humerus) 
will  appear.  Clip  them  oflf  at  either  side  close  to  the  body,  and  re- 
sume skinning  as  before.  12.  The  skin  will  slip  easily  over  the  neck, 
and  you  will  then  meet  with  an  obstruction  in  the  head.  13.  Work 
the  skin  carefully  over  the  head,  using  the  tips  of  the  first  two  fingers 
of  either  hand,  placing  the  thumbs  as  a  brace  farther  forward  over  the 
eyes.*    14.  Pull  the  ears  carefully  from  their  sockets.     15.  The  eyes 


*  In  large-headed  birds,  like  Ducks  and  Woodpeckers,  this  Is  impossible,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  slit  the  skin  down  the  back  of  the  neck  and  push  the  skull 
through  the  opening. 
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will  now  appear;  carefully  cut  the  membrane  joining  the  skin  and 
eyeball,  making  the  incision  as  far  back  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid 
cutting  the  skin,  which  should  be  pulled  forward  until  it  is  entirely 
free  of  the  eyeball.  16.  Remove  the  eyes  with  the  forceps.  17.  With 
the  sharp-pointed  scissors  make  an  incision  directly  across  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  inside  the  branches  of  the  lower  mandible,  just  back  of  the 
skin,  and  below  the  eye-sockets.  18.  With  the  sharp-pointed  scissors 
make  incisions  from  either  end  of  this  cut  back  along  the  branches  of 
the  lower  mandible  through  the  base  of  the  skull  on  either  side  of  the 
neck  at  its  junction  with  the  skull.  19.  Connect  these  cuts  by  a  fourth, 
which  passes  through  the  base  of  the  skull  just  above  the  neck,  and 
pull  the  body  and  neck  from  the  skull.  20.  Scoop  out  what  brains 
remain  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  21.  Pull  the  end  of  the  wing- 
bone  (humerus)  inward,  skinning  the  feathers  off  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm (radius  and  ulna),  and  remove  the  flesh.  23.  Do  the  same  thing 
for  the  legs,  but,  after  cleaning,  do  not  in  either  case  pull  tlie  bones 
back.  23.  Remove  as  much  flesh  as  possible  from  the  base  of  the  tail, 
including  the  oil-gland  at  the  base  of  the  tail  above.  24.  Hold  the 
skin  over  the  arsenic  and  alum  box,  and  with  a  bit  of  fluffy  cotton  at 
the  end  of  a  stick,  or  held  in  the  forceps,  dust  it  thoroughly  with  the 
poison,  giving  an  extra  allowance  to  the  base  of  the  tail  and  bones  of 
the  skull,  wings,  and  legs.  25.  Pull  the  legs  back  into  place.  26. 
Place  a  fluff  of  cotton  on  the  end  of  a  wire  and  roll  it  into  a  firm,  smooth 
ball,  placing  one  in  each  eye-socket.  27.  Coax  the  skin  back  over  the 
head,  using  the  first  two  fingers  of  each  hand  and  placing  the  thumbs 
at  the  base  of  the  skull.  When  the  tip  of  the  bill  appears  through 
the  feathers,  use  the  fingers  outside,  on  the  feathers,  pressing  the  skin 
back  over  the  head,  and  keeping  the  thumbs  in  the  same  position. 
When  tlie  bill  is  free,  take  it  with  the  right  hand,  and  use  the  fingers 
of  the  left  to  urgo  the  skin  over  the  skull,  being  careful  to  get  it  in 
its  former  place  so  that  the  feathers  of  the  head  will  lie  smoothly. 
28.  Dress  the  feathers  of  the  head,  particularly  those  about  the 
eye.  29.  Take  hold  of  the  tip  of  the  bill  and  shake  the  skin  gently 
but  vigorously  to  aid  in  settling  the  plumage.  30.  Lay  the  skin  on 
its  back,  the  bill  pointmg  from  you,  and  turn  back  the  feathers 
about  the  opening  on  the  belly.  31.  See  that  the  wing-bones  lie  flat 
on  the  back  of  the  skin,  with  their  ends  tou(!hing  each  other.*    32. 


*  The  most  diiflcult  part  in  makinR  a  birdskin  i3  to  Induce  the  winfcs  to  as- 
sume anything  lilte  their  natural  position  when  closed.  This  is  because  the  arti- 
ficial, cotton  body  is  apt  to  force  them  outward  on  to  the  sides  rather  than  on 
the  back,  where  they  belong. 

In  the  bird  in  the  flesh  the  wings  are  held  in  place  by  being  attached  to  the 
body  ;  In  the  skin  they  are  loose  ond  hanging.    To  remedy  this,  aft.er  drawing 
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Take  a  bit  of  fluffy  cotton,  press  it  lightly  together,  and  draw  out 
one  end  to  form  a  necii.  Wiien  released  from  your  grasp  this  cotton 
body  should  be  but  little  larger  than  the  body  you  have  removed  from 
the  skin.  33.  Take  the  end  of  the  neck  with  the  forceps  and  insert  it 
gently  into  tiie  neck  of  the  skin,  working  the  skin  down  on  to  it  in 
order  to  avoid  stretching  the  neck,  until  tlie  points  of  the  forceps  ap- 
pear in  tlie  mouth,  then  hold  the  cotton  there  and  withdraw  the  for- 
ceps. 34.  Carefully  fit  the  cotton  body  into  the  skin.  35.  Put  one  or 
two  stitclies  in  the  incision  on  the  belly.  30.  Ascertain  the  sex  of  the 
bird  (see  beyond).  37.  Cross  the  legs,  and  at  the  point  of  intersection 
attach  a  label  (scj  beyond).  38.  Squeeze  the  wing-bones  together  until 
you  feel  the  tips  of  your  fingers  meet  over  the  bird's  back.  39.  Pre- 
pare a  sheet  of  cotton  about  five  inches  square  and  as  thin  as  you  can 
make  ii ;  lay  the  bird  on  this  on  its  right  side,  the  bill  pointing  to  your 
right  hand.  40.  Put  the  left  wing  in  place  and  dress  the  feathers  about 
it.  41.  Take  hold  of  the  sheet  of  cotton,  and  turn  the  bird  over  in  it  in 
order  that  you  may  dress  the  right  wing.  42.  Roll  the  bird  on  to  its 
belly,  holding  the  wings  in  position  with  the  thumb  and  first  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  hand  bring  the  tips  of  the  wing- 
feathers  into  their  proper  place  over  the  back.  43.  Roll  the  bird  back 
on  to  its  back,  the  bill  pointing  to  your  right  hand ;  take  the  end  of 
the  sheet  of  cotton  farthest  from  you  and  draw  it  liyhthj  over  the 
bird  to  the  side  nearest  you.  44.  Draw  the  end  nearest  you  in  the 
opposite  direction.  45.  See  that  the  feet,  tail,  and  tips  of  the  wings 
are  in  their  proper  position,  and  place  your  specimen  out  of  harm's 
way  to  dry. 

It  will  doubtless  take  yon  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  to  make 
your  first  birdskin.  It  will  probably  be  a  sorry-looking  object,  per- 
haps minus  a  head  or  tail  or  half  its  feathers ;  but  do  not  let  this  dis- 
courage you.  An  expert  can  make  ten  birdskins  an  hour,  and  you 
need  only  practice  to  approach  this. 

There  are  endless  variations  of  the  method  here  described.  It  is 
not  possible  to  go  into  further  details  here,  and  if  yo»i  have  taxider- 
iiiic  ambitions  I  would  advise  you  to  procure  a  copy  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Horiiiiday's  excellent  Taxidermy  and  Zoological  Colh^cting  (S<!ril)ner, 
|:2.5()). 

Sexitiff. — A  specimen  without  a  sex  mark  on  its  label  is  of  com- 
paratively little  value.     The  sex  in  many  birds  can  of  course  be  dis- 


the  wing-bones  in  to  remove  the  flesh  from  them,  the;^  should  be  pushed  back 
only  far  enough  to  enable  one  to  see  plainly  the  elbow  or  bend  of  the  wing  out- 
side of  the  skin.  This  prevents  the  wings  from  hanging,  and,  to  further  keep 
them  in  place,  it  will  be  well  at  first  to  tie  the  ends  of  the  bones  (humeri)  to- 
gether. 
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tinguished  by  their  color,  but  the  young  male  frequently  resembles 
the  female,  while  in  some  instances  the  female  has  been  known  to  as- 
sume the  plunnage  of  the  nuile.  Dissection,  therefore,  is  the  only  safe 
way  to  determine  sex.  Upon  reaching  stage  30,  in  the  operation  of 
making  a  birdskin,  cut  through  the  left  side  of  the  body  from  the 
vent  to  the  neck,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  internal  organs.  Force 
the  edges  of  the  opening  apart,  and,  pressing  the  intestines  gently  to 


Fio.  1.— A  completed  birdskin.    (Reduced). 

one  side,  look  for  the  sexual  organs,  which  will  be  found  on  the  walls 
of  the  small  of  the  back  to  the  left  of  the  backbone.  The  male  organs 
(testes),  two  in  number,  are  usually  dull-white,  elongate  bodies  lying 
side  by  side.  The  female  organs  (ovaries)  are  composed  of  numerous 
round  bodies  lying  in  a  mass  or  cluster.  In  the  breeding  season  the 
sexual  organs  of  birds  become  much  enlarged,  and  at  this  season  the 
testes  of  a  male  Chipping  Sparrow  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  while 
the  ovaries  of  the  female  have  been  likened  to  a  bunch  of  grapes,  the 
largest  being  the  size  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  of  this  species.  After  the 
breeding  season  the  sexual  organs  decrease  in  size,  and  in  adults  in  the 
winter  and  young  birds  are  sometimes  difficult  to  find.  The  testes  of 
a  male  Chipping  Sparrow  at  that  season  are  about  as  large  as  a  small 
pinhead.  while  a  hand-lens  is  required  to  plainly  distinguish  the  ova- 
ries of  the  female.  The  arrow  of  Mars  ( ,5 )  is  used  to  indicate  the  male 
sex ;  the  mirror  of  Venus  (  ?  )  the  female  sex. 

Cataloguing  and  Labeling. — Before  skinning  your  birds  you  should 
catalogue  them.  The  catalogue  should  have  columns  giving  (1)  the 
date,  (2)  your  serial  collection  number,  (JJ)  name  of  the  bird,  (4)  sex, 
(5)  place  of  capture,  (6)  name  of  collector,  and  (7)  remarks.  In  the  last 
column  enter  any  notes  on  the  color  of  the  eyes,  or  parts  which  will 
change  color  when  drying,  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  other  notes. 
In  addition  to  this  "day-book"  or  "blotter"  some  ornithologists  open 
a  ledger  account  with  their  collection,  and  devote  a  folio  to  e^ch  spe- 
cies where  are  posted  the  entries  made  in  the  collection  register. 

Labels  should  be  of  strong  bond  paper,  two  inches  and  a  half  long 
and  half  an  inch  wide.  They  are  attached  to  the  crossed  legs  of  the 
bird  by  linen  thread  strung  through  their  left  end.  The  face  of  the 
label  bears  the  name  and  sex  of  the_bird,  place  and  date  of  capture, 
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name  of  collector,  and  serial  collection  number.  The  label  shown  in 
Fig.  1  is  small,  but  will  illustrate  the  appearance  and  manner  of  at- 
tachment. The  name  of  the  owner  of  the  collection  is  printed  on  the 
back  of  tlie  label,  preceded  by  the  words  "  Collection  of." 

Many  collectors  prefer  to  use  as  a  tield  label  a  small  jeweler's  tag 
upon  which  the  collection  number,  sex,  and  date  are  written.  The 
large  label  is  added  after  the  specimen  is  dry. 

'  Care  of  a  Collect iun. — The  best  cases  in  which  to  keep  a  collection 
of  birdskins  are  known  as  "  Cambridge  cans."  They  are  made  of  tin 
with  covers  which  fit  into  grooves  lined  with  rubber  tubing,  and  are 
practically  air-tight.  The  smaller  sizes  cost  from  five  dollars  to  seven 
dollars  and  a  half  each,  and  can  be  obtained  of  Mul'er  and  Wood,  731 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  city. 

A  wooden  cabinet  with  tight-fitting  drawers  and  door  is  less  ex- 
pensive, and  with  ordinary  care  will  preserve  specimens  for  a  prac- 
tically indefinite  period.  The  drawers  should  be  thirty  inches  long  by 
sixteen  inches  in  width.  For  birds  the  size  of  a  Robin  a  depth  of  one 
inch  and  three  quarters  is  sufficient,  while  drawers  four  inches  deep 
will  take  the  largest  Hawks  or  Owls.  These  drawers  will  hold  about 
thirty  birds  the  size  of  a  Robin,  eighty  the  size  of  a  Chickadee,  and 
eight  to  ten  Hawks  and  Owls. 

Well  cleaned  and  thoroughly  poisoned  specimens  of  small  birds  are 
not  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  moth  (Tinea)  or  beetles  (Dermesfes 
and  Aiithrenics)  which  so  often  infest  poorly  prepared  or  nonpoisoned 
skins.  Naphthaline  crystals  or  camphor  gum  should  be  placed  in 
each  drawer  of  the  cabinet,  the  door  of  which  should  not  be  left  open 
needlessly.  If  a  specimen  tails  a  victim  to  insects,  the  better  plan  is 
to  discard  it  at  once.  If,  however,  it  is  rare,  it  may  be  taken  out-of- 
doors  and  placed  in  an  air-tight  box  w^ith  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of 
bisulphuret  of  carbon. 

Collecting  and  Preserving  Nests  and  Eggs. — No  one,  I  think,  will 
venture  to  dispute  the  assertion  that  Captain  Charles  Bendire,  Hon- 
orary Curator  of  the  Department  of  Oology  in  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum,  is  our  leading  authority  on  the  study  of  birds'  eggs. 
The  following  quotation,  therefore,  from  Captain  Bendire's  Instruc- 
tions for  Collecting,  Preparing,  and  Preserving  Birds'  Eggs  and  Nests  * 
may  be  taken  as  the  opinion  of  one  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks : 
"  Unless  the  would-be  collector  intends  to  make  an  especial  study  of 
o(Uogy  and  has  a  higher  aim  than  the  mere  desire  to  take  and  accu- 
mulate as  large  a  number  of  eggs  as  possible  regardless  of  their  proper 
identification,  he  had  better  not  begin  at  all,  but  leave  the  nests  and 


♦  Part  D,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  No.  39,  1891,  pp.  3-10. 
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eggs  of  our  birds  alone  and  undisturbed.  They  have  too  many  ene- 
mies to  contend  with,  without  adding  the  average  egg  collector  to  the 
number.  The  mere  accumulation  of  specimens  is  the  least  important 
object  of  the  true  oOlogist.  His  principal  aim  should  be  to  make  care- 
ful observations  on  the  habits,  call  notes,  song,  the  character  of  the 
food,  mode  and  length  of  incubation,  and  the  actions  of  the  species 
generally,  from  the  beginning  of  the  mating  season  to  the  time  the 
young  are  able  to  leave  the  nest.  This  period  comprises  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  part  of  the  life-history  of  our  birds."  Very 
heartily  do  1  indorse  every  word  of  this,  and  to  the  concluding  sen- 
tence I  would  add :  and  there  can  be  no  better  way  to  avoid  increasing 
our  knowledge  of  a  bird's  domestic  life  than  to  rob  it  of  its  eggs,  and 
destroy  its  home  and  our  own  opportunities  at  the  same  time.  Studied 
from  a  local  standpoint,  I  confess  I  can  see  only  two  points  of  interest 
in  a  bird's  agg — one  is  what  the  egg  is  in,  the  other  is  what  is  in  the 
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Nevertheless,  I  can  understand  the  pleasure  attending  the  Icgiti- 
"mate  formation  of  what  Captain  Bendire  calls  "  a  small,  thoroughly 
identified,  well-prepared,  and  neatly  cared  for  collection,"  which,  as 
the  same  author  adds,  "  is  worth  far  more  scientifically  and  in  every 
other  way  than  a  more  extensive  one  gained  by  exchange  or  purchase." 

Ah  egg-collector's  outfit  consists  of  several  drills,  an  embryo-hook, 
a  blowpipe,  forceps,  and  scissors.  A  fresh  egg  should  be  blown 
through  a  hole  slightly  larger  than  the  tip  of  the  blowpipe.  Drill 
the  hole  in  the  side  of  the  egg,  and,  after  inserting  the  blowpipe  about 
one  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  blow  gently  and  steadily  until  the  contents 
have  been  removed.  Then  rinse  the  egg  thoroughly  with  water  and 
lay  it  hole  downward  on  corn-meal  to  drain. 

In  eggs  containing  embryos  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  hole  large 
enough  to  permit  of  the  use  of  the  embryo-hook,  scissors,  or  forceps, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Each  egg  should  be  marked  with  the  number  of  the  species  in  the 
Check  List  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  the  number  of  the 
set  in  your  collection,  and  the  number  of  eggs  in  the  set.  Thus,  if  I 
were  going  to  label  my  second  set  of  four  eggs  of  the  Bluebird,  I  should 
write  with  a  lead  pencil  on  each  egg,  near  the  hole,  7C6j. 

There  are  many  ways  of  displaying  collections  of  eggs.  Some  col- 
lectors place  their  eggs  in  little  boxes  or  partitions  filled  with  sawdust 
or  cotton  ;  Captain  Bendire  uses  small  pasteboard  trays  lined,  bottom 
and  sides,  with  cotton  wadding,  and  divided  into  partitions  for  each 
egg  by  strips  of  cotton  wadding  set  on  edge.  It  is,  however,  very 
largely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  collectors  generally  have  their  own  ideas 
on  these  matters. 
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A  collection  of  birds'  nests  is  a  telling  object  lesson  in  the  study 
of  ornithology.  Familiar  as  I  am  with  them,  I  never  see  the  nests  of 
some  birds  without  feeling  the  most  intense  admiration  for  the  mar- 
velous skill  which  has  aided  them  in  forming  a  structure  man  would 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  duplicate.  A  bird's  nest  in  its 
original  site  is  a  concrete  expression  of  the  intelligence  of  its  maker; 
for  the  foresight  displayed  in  the  choice  of  a  situation,  and  the  inge- 
nuity shown  in  the  construction  of  the  nest,  even  if  largely  instinctive 
now,  originated  in  the  intelligence  of  a  line  of  ancestors. 

Nests  may  be  collected  before  they  have  been  used,  when  the  birds 
will  generally  build  again  ;  or  you  may  wait  and  take  them  after  the 
birds  have  left  them,  labeling  each  nest  with  what  you  have  learned 
of  the  history  of  its  owners.  For  example :  Time  required  for  its  con- 
struction ;  whether  made  by  one  or  both  sexes ;  notes  on  the  laying  of 
the  eggs ;  period  of  incubation ;  whether  both  sexes  assisted  in  incu- 
bation ;  care  of  the  young ;  number  of  days  they  were  in  the  nest,  etc. 

Some  n('sls,  tor  example  the  pendent  "  baskets  "  of  Vireos  or  such 
as  are  placed  in  crotches,  should  be  taken  with  the  crotch  or  branch 
to  which  they  are  attached. 

With  others  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  do  this.  They  should 
therefore  be  placed  in  a  frame  of  wire  and  wrapped  about  with  fine 
wire  thread.  To  make  this  frame,  twist  two  pieces  of  annealed  wire, 
painted  brown,  into  the  shape  of  a  letter  X.  About  midway  from  the 
point  of  intersection  and  the  end  of  the  arm,  bend  the  wires  upward 
at  right  angles.  Now  take  the  fine  hair  or  thread  wire  and  wind  it 
about  the  four  horizontal  arms  of  the  frame  until  its  bottom  looks 
like  a  si)ider's  web ;  place  the  nest  in  this  half-form»-d  basket,  bend 
the  upright  wires  inward  or  outward  as  the  case  requires,  and  continue 
winding  until  the  nest  is  bound  firmly.  The  size  of  the  frame  and 
the  wire  used  in  its  construction  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  nost. 
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Nomenclature.— The  nomenclature  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union's  *  Check-List  of  North  American  Birds  has  been  adopted.  The 
number  preceding  the  name  of  each  species  is  its  permanent  number 
in  the  Union's  "  Check-List." 

Definition  of  Terms.— The  accompanying  figure  with  its  named 
parts  will  explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  the  following  de- 
scriptions of  birds.  The  words,  upper  parts  and  under  parts,  men- 
tioned so  frequently,  refer  respectively  to  the  whole  npper  or  under 
surfaces  of  the  bodij  of  the  bird  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  root  of 
the  tail,  but  are  not  applied  to  cither  wings  or  tail. 

There  are  infinite  variations  in  the  markings  of  feathers,  and  those 
figured  present  only  the  patterns  most  frequently  met  with.  The 
shaft  of  the  feather  is  the  midrib,  to  either  side  of  which  the  vanes 
or  webs  are  attached. 

The  Keys.— It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  use  of  the  keys.  At  first  sight  they  will,  no  doubt,  appear 
confusing,  but  in  reality  they  are  exceedingly  simple.  The  system 
upon  which  they  are  arranged  may  be  mastered  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
you  will  then  be  surprised  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which,  even 
in  large  families,  you  can  "  run  a  bird  down." 

The  Key  to  Families. — Strictly  speaking  this  is  not  one  key  but  a 
series  of  keys,  one  under  each  order. 

The  oi'ders  are  placed  in  a  natural  sequence — that  is,  we  begin  with 
the  oldest  or  lowest  forms  of  birds.  Loons,  Grebes,  etc.,  and  end  with 

♦  The  American  OrnitholoRists'  Union  is  the  leading:  society  of  its  kind  in 
this  country.  Its  membership  inelufles  the  foremost  ornithologists  of  the  world, 
and  is  divided  into  four  classes :  1.  Honorary  membeis,  limited  to  25  in  number. 
2.  Active  members,  limited  to  60  in  number,  who  must  be  residents  of  North 
America.  3.  Corresponding  members,  limited  to  100  in  number ;  and  4.  Asso- 
ciate members,  who  must  be  residents  of  North  America,  and  are  not  limited  as 
to  number.  The  total  membership  of  the  Union  in  December,  1894,  was  616. 
Annual  meetings  are  held,  usually  in  Washington.  New  York,  or  Cambridge. 
The  Auk,  the  oflflcial  organ  of  the  Union,  is  a  quarterly  journal  under  the  editor- 
Bbip  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
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the  mQst  highly  developed  ones,  Thrushes,  Bluebirds,  etc.    Two  main 
divisions  are  given :  first,  Water  Birds ;  second.  Land  Birds.    In  no 
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case  will  it  be  difficult  to  decide  in  whif  h  of  these  groups  a  bird  be- 
longs. Now  glance  over  the  illustrations  and  select  the  one  which 
you  think  most  nearly  resembles  the  bird  you  are  identifying.    At 
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each  step  test  your  decision  by  reading  the  brief  diagnoses  of  orders 
and  families.  In  this  way  you  may  readily  place  your  bird  in  its 
proper  family. 

The  Keyii  to  Species.— U  a  bird  always  wore  the  same  plumage  it 
would  bo  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  place  it  in  a  certain  section 


Fio.  8.— Spotted  (a),  streaked  (b),  barred  (c),  and  margined  (d)  featners. 


of  a  key  and  keep  it  there.  But,  unfortunately,  not  only  are  the  males 
and  females  of  the  same  species  frequently  quite  unlike,  and  the  young 
different  from  either,  but  their  plumages  may  vary  with  the  season. 
Thus,  you  see,  a  bird's  color  is  a  most  uncertain  quantity.  An  individ- 
ual of  a  given  species  may  not  only  wear  two  very  different  costumes, 
but,  in  doffing  one  for  another,  he  does  it  gradually,  and  in  the  mean- 
time appears  in  changing  or  transition  plumage. 

For  this  reason  it  has  been  customary  to  base  keys  on  only  adult 
males.  Such  keys  do  very  well  in  the  nesting  season,  when  birds  are 
in  song,  and  when  males  constitute  probably  nine  tenths  of  the  birds 
one  sees.  But  at  other  times  of  the  year  young  birds  outnumber  the 
old  ones,  and  the  adults  themselves  may  lose  their  breeding  plumage 
and  wear  quite  a  different  one.  I  have,  therefore,  attempted  to  make 
keys  which  will  identify  a  bird  in  any  plumage.  To  do  this  it  was 
necessary  to  use  many  more  specimens  than  there  were  species.  For 
example,  the  key  to  our  some  40  species  of  Warblers  is  based  on  110 
specimens  representing  as  many  phases  of  plumage. 

With  identification  as  the  sole  end  in  view  I  have,  in  the  keys, 
abandoned  all  attempts  to  follow  the  current  system  of  classification, 
and,  taking  color  as  the  most  tangible  character,  have  to  a  great  extent 
arranged  the  species  on  this  character  alone.  The  result,  from  the  sys- 
tematist's  standpoint,  is  most  unnatural.    Species  of  different  genera 
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arc  broiight  into  the  same  subsections,  and  the  more  variable  species 
may  be  placed  in  several  widely  separated  sections. 

The  maker  of  keys,  however,  should  not  try  to  serve  two  masters. 
If  the  keys  will  identify,  they  will  have  accomplished  their  purpose. 
The  classification  of  our  birds  is  shown  in  the  body  of  the  book,  where 
the  species  are  arranged  according  to  the  system  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ornithologists'  Union. 

In  making  these  keys  the  birds  are  first  assorted  into  several  major 
sections  or  groups,  according  to  the  markings  of  some  one  part  of  the 
body.  Each  one  of  these  sections  is  preceded  by  tlie  same  kind  of 
number  or  letter.  The  heading  of  a  group  or  section  applies  to  all  the 
species  included  in  it.  Thus,  if  I  does  not  apply  to  the  bird  you  are 
identifying,  you  must  pass  at  once  to  II,  or  III,  or  IV,  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  like  manner,  if  the  bird  does  not  fall  into  sections  1,  A,  or  «, 
we  go  to  2,  li,  or  b,  respectively.  Even  should  the  first  section  describe 
your  bird,  it  is  well  to  read  the  sections  which  are  contrasted  with  it. 

As  a  model  to  show  how  the  keys  are  used,  let  us  identify,  first,  a 
male  adult  Ked-winged  Blackbird — a  black  bird  with  a  red  and  bufif 
shoulder-patch.  Turning  to  the  key  to  the  family  JcteridiB,  or  Black- 
birds, Orioles,  etc.,  we  read  : 

"I.  With  yellow  or  orange  in  the  under  parts. 

"II.  Under  parts  black,  with  or  without  metallic  reflections. 

"III.  Under  parts  grayish,  slate  color,  chestnut,  or  buffy. 

"  IV.  Under  parts  black  and  white,  or  black  tipped  and  margined 
with  rusty." 

Our  bird  has  the  under  parts  entirely  black,  so  it  evidently  belongs 
in  Section  II.  Under  this  section  we  read:  "-4.  Outer  tail-feather  0*75 
or  more  shorter  than  midclle  ones;  bill  1"00  or  more  in  length."  Our 
bird  has  all  the  tail-feathers  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  bill  less  than 
an  inch  long.  It  can  not  therefore  belong  in  J,  so  we  go  to  B  and 
read:  "Outer  tail-feather  little  if  any  shorter  than  middle  ones;  bill 
less  than  1*00  in  length."  There  is  no  other  section,  and  we  con- 
clude that  our  bird  belongs  here.  Now  we  find  n,  b,  c,  d,  each  one 
placed  directly  beneath  the  other,  and  each  one  leading  to  the  name 
of  a  species.  This  means  that  the  statement  following  these  letters 
refers  to  some  mark  or  character  by  which  one  of  these  species  may  be 
known  from  the  other,  and  that  we  should  read  them  all.  First  comes 
"  a.  Entire  plumage  bluish  black."  That  will  not  do.  Second,  "  b,  A 
red  and  buff  shoulder-patch."  Evidently  this  refers  to  our  bird,  but 
we  confirm  our  belief  by  glancing  at  c  and  d,  neither  of  which  can 
apply  to  our  specimen ;  wo  decide,  therefori  that  it  is  a  Red- winged 
Blackbird,  and  turning  to  the  extended  desci  ption  of  Agelaius  phce- 
niceus  verify  our  identification. 
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Now  let  us  take  a  somewhat  less  simple  case— a  male  English  Spar- 
row. This  bird,  you  will  doubtless  remember,  has  a  black  patch  on 
the  throat  and  breast,  a  slate-colored  crown,  chestnut  marks  on  the 
sides  of  the  head,  and  a  streaked  back.  Turning  to  the  key  to  the 
family  FringillidcB,  or  Finches,  Sparrows,  etc.,  we  read  first  the  head- 
ings to  the  main  divisions  which,  in  the  larger  families,  are  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  key  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  readily  com- 
ptired. 

"  I.  Under  parts  with  red. 

"  II.  Under  parts  with  no  red,  and  without  distinct  streaks ;  throat 
or  breast  sometimes  with  a  patch  or  spot. 

"  III.  Under  parts  without  red,  and  with  numerous  streaks." 

Our  bird  undoubtedly  belongs  in  Section  II.  Under  this  section 
we  read  first :  "  1.  Tail  with  white  spots,  bars,  or  patches."  Our  bird 
has  no  white  in  the  tail,  so  we  go  to  "  2  "  and  read :  '•  Without  large 
white  spots  or  patches  in  the  tail."  There  is  no  number  3,  so  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  placing  our  bird  in  Section  "•  2."  The  first  subsection 
here  is  "  A.  Back  without  distinct  streaks."  Our  bird  is  unquestion- 
ably streaked,  and  we  therefore  go  to  "  B.  Back  distinctly  streaked." 
There  is  no  Section  0,  and  it  follows  that  our  bird  belongs  in  "  B." 
Under  B  we  have  "  a.  Bend  of  the  wing  yellow  "  and  "  b.  Bend  of 
the  wing  not  yellow."  Our  bird  has  no  yellow  on  the  wing,  and  wo 
therefore  place  it  in  subsection  b.  This  subsection  is  subdivided 
into  "  6'.  Crown  bright  reddish  brown,"  etc.,  "  c\  Crown  streaked  or 
spotted,"  etc.,  and  "rf'.  Crown  mixed  grayish  brown  and  rufous,  ashy, 
or  slate-color,  without  black  streaks."  Evidently  our  bird  belongs  in 
the  group  headed  rf*,  which  we  find  includes  four  species,  rf*,  d",  d*, 
and  d*.  After  reading  the  characters  assigned  to  each  of  these,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  that  those  under  d*  apply  to  our  bird, 
and  we  prove  our  identification  by  turning  to  the  description  of  Passer 
domcHticus. 

I  have  purposely  taken  a  comparatively  complicated  case.  If  I 
have  made  it  clear,  you  will  have  no  further  difficulty  in  using  the 
keys,  so  far  as  thtir  construction  goes.  It  might  be  supposed,  from 
this  somewhat  lengthy  description,  that  the  process  required  much 
time ;  but  as  you  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  keys  it  should 
never  take  you  more  than  five  minutes  to  identify  a  bird  with  them. 

Descriptions  of  Plumage. — The  descriptions,  wi^h  quoted  excep- 
tions, are  from  specimens  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  my  thanks  are  due  the  authorities  of  that  institution  for 
permission  to  use  its  valuable  collections.  I  have  tried  to  make  them 
as  concise  and  simple  and,  at  the  stimo  time,  as  detailed  as  seemed 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  identification. 
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Mensurements. — All  the  measurements  given  are  in 
English  inches  and  hundredths.  Those  of  birds  are 
average  measurements,  taken  for  the  most  part  from 
specimens  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. I  have  also,  with  the  author's  permission,  made 
use  of  the  excellent  series  of  measurements  in  Dr.  E.  A. 
Mearns's  Birds  of  the  Hudson  Highlands.  A  variation 
of  about  ten  per  cent  from  the  figures  given  may  be 
expected. 

The  total  length  (=  L.)  of  a  bird  is  found  by  gently 
stretching  the  specimen,  laying  it  on  its  back,  and 
measuring  the  distance  from  the  end  of  its  bill  to  the 
tip  of  its  longest  tail-feather.  The  length  of  the  wing 
{=  W.)  is  the  distance  from  the  "bend  of  the  wing"  to 
the  end  of  the  longest  primary.  The  length  of  the  tail 
(=  T.)  is  the  distance  from  the  base,  or  insertion  of  the 
middle  feather,  to  the  end  of  the  longest  feather.  The 
length  of  the  tarsus  (=  Tar.)  is  the  distance  from  the 
base,  or  insertion  of  the  toes,  to  the  end  of  the  tibia,  or 
what  in  reality  is  the  heel.  The  "tarsus"  is  therefore 
the  true  foot  of  the  bird,  while  the  part  to  which  this 
name  is  generally  applied  consists  only  of  the  toes. 
The  length  of  the  bill  (=  B.),  or  "culmen,"  is  the  dis- 
tance from  the  anterior  base  of  the  feathers  on  the 
forehead  to  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible.  With  the 
exception  of  total  length  these  measurements  are  gen- 
erally taken  with  a  pair  of  dividers. 

Iinj)ge. — The  paragraphs  under  this  heading  have 
been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  bird's  dis- 
tribution in  eastern  North  America.  They  are  sup- 
plemented by  a  concise  statement  of  the  bird's  manner 
of  occurrence  and  the  nnudl  times  of  migration  of  the 
nonresident  species  at  three  or  four  localities.  This 
information  is  the  best  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  and  has 
not  been  previously  i)iiblished.  Each  locality  is  treated 
by  a  recognized  authority  on  its  bird-life  from  notes 
based  on  observations  extending  over  many  years. 

The  data  from  Washington.  I).  C,  were  supplied  by 
Mr.  C.  W,  Richmond,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Not  only  has  Mr.  Richmond  given  years  to  field  work 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  he  has  had  access  to 
the  notes  of  the  numerous  ornithologists  who  have 
observed  in  the  same  region. 
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LOCAL  BIRD-LISTS. 


The  water-birds  of  Long  Island  are  treated  by  Mr.  William  Butcher, 
of  New  York  city,  who  has  for  years  made  our  coast  birds  a  subject  of 
especial  investigation.  Sportsmen,  lighthouse-keepers,  and  ornitholo- 
gists have  all  aided  him  in  acquiring  an  unrivaled  series  of  observa- 
tions upon  the  movements  of  waterfowl  and  bay  birds. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  of  the  Division  of  Ornithology  in  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  supplied  the  notes  from  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
This  locality  formed  the  field  of  his  ornithological  labors  for  fifteen 
years.  Within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Ossining  Dr.  Fisher  has  oV)- 
served  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  species  of  birds.  Prob- 
ably no  area  of  similar  extent  in  the  United  States  has  been  more 
carefully  studied  of  yielded  better  results. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  historic  ground  in  the  annals  of  ornithology. 
From  the  time  of  Nuttall  it  has  never  lacked  for  earnest  students  of 
its  bird-life.  Nevertheless,  no  list  of  Cambridge  birds  has  ever  ap- 
peared. It  is  with  unusual  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  include  annota- 
tions on  the  birds  of  this  region  by  Mr.  William  Brewster,  who  has 
made  a  lifelong  study  of  New  England  birds,  and  particularly  of 
those  found  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home  at  Cambridge.* 

The  value  of  their  contributions  renders  it  evident  that  I  am  under 
deep  obligations  to  these  gentlemen,  and  I  thank  them  most  sincerely 
for  their  generous  assistance. 

Nests  and  Eggs. — The  brief  descriptions  of  nests  and  eggs  are  based 
on  the  collections  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  sup- 
plemented by  the  use  of  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway's  History  of 
North  American  Birds,  Davie's  Nests  and  Eggs  of  North  American 
Birds,  Ridgway's  Manual,  and  Captain  Bendire's  Life  Histories  of 
North  American  Birds.  In  describing  the  eggs  the  color  chart  was 
used  when  possible ;  but  it  was  designed  with  particular  reference  to 
the  plumages  of  our  birds,  and  is  of  less  assistance  .n  describing  their 
eggs.  The  measurements  of  eggs  are  mostly  from  series  of  measure- 
ments made  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Bailey,  accompanying  the  Bailey  collection  i!) 
the  American  Museum,  supplemented  by  reference  to  the  works  men- 
tioned above. 

Bioiiraiihios.—MU'V  devoting  separate  paragraphs  to  the  bird's 
ge  oral  range,  its  tnaiiner  of  occurrence,  comparative  numbers,  limes 
of  migration  at  several  s|)ncific  points,  and  its  nest  and  eggs,  the  space 
remaining  is  given  xr  a  brief  sketch  of  its  haunts,  notes,  and  disposi- 
tion, with  the  particuhir  object  of  aiding  in  its  identification  in  the 
field. 


♦  Strictly  maritime  birda  whose  occurrence  within  five  miles  of  Cambridge  is 
casual  or  accidental  are,  as  a  rule,  excluded. 
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BIOGRAPHIES— ILLUSTRATIONS.  39 

In  preparing  these  biographical  sketches  I  have  aimed  to  secure 
the  best  material  possible,  using  my  own  notes  only  when  I  felt  they 
were  based  on  adequate  observations.  Not  only  have  1  carefully  ex- 
amined the  literature  relating  to  the  habits  of  our  birds,  selecting 
what  seemed  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  of  their  appearance 
in  life,  but  through  the  generous  co-operation  of  fellow-students  of 
living  birds  I  am  able  to  present  character  sketches  of  some  of  our 
birds,  written  by  observers  who  are  everywhere  known  for  their  sym- 
pathy with  birds  out-of-doors.  Thus  I  have  to  thank  Mrs.  Miller, 
Miss  Merriam,  Mr.  Bicknell,  Mr.  Brewster,  Dr.  Dwight,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, and  Mr.  Torrey  for  pen  pictures  of  birds  with  which  they  are 
especially  familiar,  each  sketch  being  signed  by  its  author. 

IllusiratioHH, — The  colored  frontispiece  is  by  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Thomp- 
son, whom  I  have  to  thank  for  assistance  in  preparing  the  color  chart 
and  Key  to  Families.  The  numerous  pen-and-ink  drawings,  which 
add  so  largely  to  the  value  of  the  work,  were  made  by  Mr.  Tappan 
Adney  from  specimens  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Some  of  the  full-page  half-tone  plates  are  from  photographs  of  groups 
in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History ;  the  larger  number,  how- 
ever, were  especially  designed  for  this  work,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
J.  Rowley,  Jr. 

The  Color  Chart. — It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the 
colors  on  the  Plate  II.  represent  the  colors  of  all  the  birds  of  eastern 
North  America.  It  does  not  do  so  any  more  than  an  artist's  palette 
shows  all  the  colors  of  his  picture — in  fact,  I  have  called  this  plate 
my  mental  palette,  and  have  frequently  used  two  and  even  three  term^ 
to  describe  a  given  shade  or  tint. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  therefore,  that  when  grayish  brown, 
for  example,  is  mentioned,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  feathers  to  which 
the  term  is  applied  are  of  exactly  the  same  color  as  the  plate,  but  that 
they  are  nearer  to  this  color  than  to  any  otl;".  in  the  plate.  Used  even 
in  this  general  way,  the  plate  will  prove  a  i.ir  more  definite  basis  for 
description  than  if  every  one  were  left  to  form  his  own  idea  of  the 
colors  named. 


LIST  OF   ABBREVIATIONS. 


Ad.  Adult;  a  fully  matured  bird. 

A.  V.  Accidental  visitant  (see  page  12). 

B.  Bill. 

B.  from  N.  Bill  from  nostril. 

$  The  sign  cin{)loyed  to  designate  female  sex  (see  page  27). 

Im.  Immature;  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  birds  less 
than  a  year  old,  or  to  those  which  have  not  acquired 
the  plumage  of  the  adult. 

L.  Total  length. 

S  The  sign  employed  to  designate  male  stx  (see  page  27). 

P.  R.  Pornument  resident  (sec  page  13). 

S.  R.  Summer  resident  (see  page  12). 

T.  Tail. 

Tiir.  Tarsus. 

T.  V.  Transient  visitant  (see  page  12). 

W.  Wing. 

W.  V.  Winter  visitant  (see  page  12).  i 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  EAST  OF  THE 
NINETIETH  MERIDIAN. 

KEY  TO  ORDERS  AND  FAMILIES. 
TUB  WAT£B  BIHDS. 
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Fio.  6. 

Order  I*    Pygopodes.— Grebea,  Loons,  and  Ai'KS. 

Ducklike  liirds  with  gt'iienilly  «hurply  pointed  bills;  feet  webbed,  placed 
far  back  near  the  tail ;  tarsus  much  Hattened ;  hind  toe,  when  present, 
with  a  lobe  or  Hap;  bill  without  toothlike  projections;  tail  very  short 
and  sometimes  apparently  wanting. 
A.  Toes  four,  tipped  with  a  broad  nail. 

a.  Toes    with    lobate    webs.  .  .  .  Family    Podicipidce'. 
GuEBEs  (FifT.  5,  a),  p.  5G. 

b.  Toes  webbed.  .  .  .  Family  i'rinatondce:  Loons  (Fig. 
5,  6),  p.  58. 

£.  Toes  three,   tipped  with    a    sliarp    nail.  .  .  .  Family 
Alcidce:  Auks,  Murues,  and  Puffins  (Fig.  5,  c),  p.  60. 
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Order  H.  liOn^pennes.  —  Jaeoers, 
Gt'LL.i,  and  Terns. 
Birds  with  sharply  pointed  and  frequently 
hooked  or  hawklike  bills;  toes  four  (ex- 
cept in  one  genus — Jimn),  the  front  ones 
webbed ;  wings  long  and  pointed. 
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42  KEY  TO  FAMILIES. 

A.  Tip  of  tlio  upper  mandible  more  or  less  swollen,  rounded,  and 
sharply  pointed;  upper  parts,  including  wings,  and  sometimes  tho 
entire  plumage,  dark  sooty  blackish,  sometimes  irregularly  barred ; 
tail  always  dark,  the  middle  feathers  longest.  .  .  .  Family  Uterco- 
rariidiK :  Skuas  and  Jaeoeks  (Fig.  (J,  a),  p.  05. 

B.  Upper  mandible  curved  but  not  swollen  at  tlio  end;  tail  generally 
white,  sometimes  tipped  with  black  ;  the  tail-feathers  usually  of  about 
equal  length.  .  .  .  Subfamily  Larina, :  Gui.ls  (Fig.  0,  i),  p.  67. 


Fio.  7. 


Fio.  8. 


C.  Bill  straight,  not  hooked  and  sharply  pointed ;  outer  tail-feathers 
generally  longer  than  the  middle  ones.  Subfamily  Sternince. :  Terns 
(Fig.  7),  p.  70. 

D.  Bill  thin  and  bladelike,  the  lower  mandible  much  longer  than  the 
upper  one.  .  .  .  Family  liynchopidoe :  Skimmers  (Fig.  8),  p.  85. 


,  Fio.  9, 

Order  HI.    Tubiaares.— Albatrosses,  Petrels,  and  Fi'LMars. 

Bill  hawklike,  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  generally  much  enlarged ; 
nostrils  opening  through  tubes;  hind  toe  reduced  to  a  mere  nail,  and 
sometimes  entirely  wanting. 

A.  Size  very  large,  nostrils  separated  and  on  either  side  of  the  bill.  •  .  . 
Family  Diomedeidie :  Albatrosses  (Fig.  9,  a),  p.  80. 

B.  Size  smaller,  nostrils  joined  and  placed  on  top  of  the   bill.  .  .  . 
Family  ProcellariidcR  x  Petrels,  Fulmars,  and  Shearwaters  (Fig. 

9,  6),  p.  80. 
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Fio.  12. 


Fio.  13. 


Fio.  11. 


Fio.  14. 


Fio.  10. 


Fio.  15. 


Order  IV.    Steganopodes.— Gannets,  Cormorants,  Pelicans  (Fig. 
10),  etc. 
All  the  toes,  incliKling  the  hind  one,  connected  by  webs. 

A.  Bill  generally  sharply  pointed,  without  a  liawklike  liook  at  its  tip. 

a.  Chin,  or  space  between  the  forks  of  the  lower  mandible,  feath- 
ered. .  .  .  Family  Phaethontidie:  Tropic  Birds  (Fig.  11),  p.  91. 

b.  Chin  bare. 

6>.  Bill  stout  and  sliglitly  curved  at  the  tip;  middle  tail-featliers 
without  "llutings".  .  .  .  Family  iSuli(he:  Gannets  (Fig.  12), 
p.  92. 

J*.  l}ill  straifjht  and  slender;  middle  tail-feathers  fluted.  .  .  . 
Family  Anhuifjiihv:  Dartkrs  (Fig.  13),  p.  93. 

B.  Bill  with  a  hawklike  hook  at  the  tip. 
a.  Lores  biire. 

a>.  Bill  over  12'00,  with  a  large  pouch. 

Pelicans,  p.  95. 
a*.  Bill  under  12*00,  no  large  pouch.  . 

cidiV.  Cormorants  (Fig.  14),  p.  94. 
h.  Lores  feathered.  .  .  .  Family  Fregatidce :  Man-o'-war  Birds  (Fig. 
15),  p.  97. 


.  Family  Pelecanidce: 
Family  Phalacrocora- 
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Order  V.   Ansereo.— Ducks,  Geese,  and  Swans. 

Toes  four,  tlie  front  ones  fully  webbed ;  tarsus  not  strikinfjly  flattened  as 
in  the  Grebes;  tail  always  well  developed;  bill  with  toothliko  projec- 
tions, fluted  ridges,  or  gutters  along  its  sides. 
1.  Bill  very  long,  narrow,  an  1  rounded  with  numerous  toothlike  pro- 
jections along  it8  sides.  .  .  .  Subfamily  Mergincb :  Meboanskks  (Fig. 
16),  p.  98. 
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Fio.  16. 

,  Bill  more  (>r  less  flattened  and  ducklike. 
A.  Lores  feathered. 
o.  Tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle  toe,  without  nail ;  scales  on  its 
front  transverse,  more  or  less  square. 
a>.  Hind  toe  without  a  flap  or  lobe.  .  .  .  Subfamily  AnatincB; 

River  Ducks  (Fig.  17,  a),  p.  100. 
a*.  Hind  toe  with  a  flap  or  lobe.  .  .  .  Subfamily  FuUgulince; 
Sea  and  Bay  Ducks  (Fig.  17,  b),  p.  107. 
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Fio.  17. 


b.  Tarsus  generally  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  without  nail ;  scales 
on  its  front  rounded.  .  .  .  Subfamily  Atiserinm;  Geese,  p.  119. 
£.  Lores  bare.  .  .  .  Subfamily  Ci/gninw.  Swans,  p.  124. 
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Order  VI.    Odontoglossse.— FLAMmooEs 

Large  red  or  rcddisli 
birds;  bill  with  tootlilike 
ridges  us  in  some  Ducks, 
the  *nd  half  bent  down- 
ward ;  tarsus  12-00  or  more 
in  length.  ,  .  .  Family 
Pha:nicoj)teridm  :  Fla- 
mingoes, p.  125. 

Order  Vll.   Herodlomes.— Herons,  Storks,  Ibises,  etc. 

Toes  four,  all  on  the  same  level,  slightly  or  not  at  all  webbed  ;  lores  bare; 
legs  and  neck  generally  much  lengthened. 


Fia.  20. 


OS 


Fig.  21. 

J.  Bill  straight  and  sharply  pointed  ;  inner  border  of  the  middle  toe- 
nail with  a  comblike  edge.  .  .  .  Family  Anlddix:  Herons,  Eorets, 
and  Bitterns  (Fig.  19),  p.  128. 

B.  Bill  rounded,  more  or  less  curved  downward  ;  no  comb  on  the  mid- 
dle toe-nail. 

a.  Size  large,  tarsus  over  500.  .  .  .  Family  CkoniidcB :  Storks  and 
Wood  Ihisi;s,  p.  127. 

b.  Size  smaller,  tarsus  under  5-00.  .  .  .  Fan;ily  Ibidida: :  Ihises  (Fig. 
20),  p.  126. 

C.  Bill  flattened  and  much  broadened  at  the  end.  .  .  .  Family  Plata- 
leidce:  Spoonbills  (Fig.  21),  p.  125. 
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KEY  TO  FAMILIES. 


FiQ.  22, 


Order  VIU.   Paludicolae.— Cranes,  Rails,  etc. 

Toes  four;  middle  toe  witliout  a  comb,  generally  not  webbed;  hind  toe 
generally  small,  liiglier  than  the  front  ones,  or,  if  on  the  same  level  (Gal- 
linules  and  Coots  only),  tlic  bill  is  then  comparatively  short  and  stout 
and  the  forehead  )  s  a  bare  shield;  lores  feathered,  or  (Cranes)  with 
hairlikc  bristles. 


Fio.  24. 


A.  Smaller,  bill  under  8'00.  .  .  .  Family  liallidce :  Kails,  Gallinulkb, 
and  CooTs  (Fig.  22),  p.  139. 

B.  Larger,  bill  over  3*00. 

a.  Tarsus  over  6-00.  .  .  .  Family  Oruid(e\  Cranes  (Fig.  23),  p.  137. 

b.  Tarsus  under  6'00.  .  .  .  Family  AramidiH;   Couulans  (Fig.  24), 
p.  138. 
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Order  IX*   Limicolo* — Phalaroper,  Snipes,  Plovers,  etc. 

Toes  four,  or  (Plovers)  tliree;  tlie  hind  toe,  when  present,  less  than  lialf 
the  length  of  the  inner  one,  and  always  elevated  above  tlie  others ;  legs 
generally  long  and  slender,  the  lower  half  of  the  tibire  bare ;  bill,  except 
in  the  Plovers,  generally  long,  slender,  and  soft,  tlie  nostrils  opening 
through  slits  or  grooves ;  wings  long  and  pointed,  the  tirst  primary  gen- 
erally the  longest. 


1  toe 
Gal- 
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Fig.  26. 

I.  Tarsus  over  3-50.  .  .  .  Family  liecurvirostridae, :  Stilts  and  Avocets, 
p.  149. 

II.  Tarsus  under  n-50. 

A.  Sides  of  the  toes  with  lobes  or  webs.  .  .  .  Family  Phalaropodidtz : 
PiiALAUoPEs  (Fig.  26,  a),  p.  147. 

B.  Sides  of  the  toes  without  lobed  webs. 

a.  Toes  four  (e.\cept  in  the  Sanderling) ;  front  of  the  tarsus  with 
transverse,  more  or  less  square,  scales.  .  .  .  Family  ScolojiaciJui : 
Snipes,  SANnpiPEus,  etc.  (Fig.  25,  a,  b\  Fig.  2C,  h,  c),  p.  150. 

b.  Whole  lower  back  white,  a  black  band  across  the  rump.  .  .  . 
Family  Aphrizidm;  Tikn'stoxes,  etc.,  p.  170. 

c.  Toes  three  (exce])t  in  tlio  Black-bellied  Plover) ;  front  of  the 
tarsus  with  small,  rounded  scales. 

c>.  Bill  under  200.  .  .  .  Family  Charadriidce :  Ploveks  (Fig.  25, 

c,  d\  Fig.  2<),  d,  e),  p.  171, 
d>.  Bill  over  200.  .  .  .  Family  Hosmatopodidix ;  Oystkr-catchkbs, 

p.  177. 
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THE  liAND  BiriDS. 

Order  X.   Galliiue. — Turkeys,  Grouse,  Bob-whites,  etc, 
Toes  four,  the  hind  one  small  and  elevated 
above  the  front  ones ;  bill  generally  short,  stout, 
hard,  and  horny  ;  wings  rather  short,  the  outer 
primaries  curved  and  much  stitt'ened. 
A.  Size  very  large.  .  .  .  Subfamily  Mekag- 

rince  :  Turkeys,  p.  186. 
£.   Size  smaller.   .   .   .  Family    Tetraonidce: 
Grouse,  Bob-whites,  etc.  (Fig.  27),  p.  178. 


Fio.  27. 


( 
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Order  XI.  Columbae.— Pigeons  and  Doves. 
Toes  four,  all  on  the  same  level,  the  hind  one 
about  as  long  as  the  shortest  front  one;  bill 
rather  slender,  deeply  grooved,  the  nostrils  open- 
ing in  a  soft,  fleshy  membrane  or  skin.  .  .  . 
Family  Columhidoe ;  Pigeons  and  Doves  (Fig. 
28),  p.  187. 


Fig.  S9. 

Order  XII.   Raptores.— Vultures,  Hawks,  and  Owls. 

Toes  four,  three  in  front,  the  hind  one,  except  in  the  Vultures,  generally 
as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  shortest  front  one ;  all  the  toes  armed  with 
strong,  sharp,  curved  nails  or  talons ;  bill  with  a  cere,  or  covering  of 
skin,  at  its  base,  through  which  the  nostrils  open,  very  stout  and  strong, 
tlie  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  with  a  sharply  pointed  hook. 


Fio.  80. 


Fio.  31. 


A.  Eyes  set  in  a  striking  facial  disk ;  tarsus  generally  feathered ;  plum 
age  soft  and  fluffy. 


>^ 


^ 
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a.  Middle  toe-nail  with  a  comblike  edge. . .  . 
Owls  (Fig.  30),  p.  213. 

b.  Middle  toe-nuil  without  a  comblike  edge. 
iloRNEU  Owls,  Hoot  Owls  (Fig.  29,  a),  p.  213, 
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Family  Strigidm :  Barn 
.  Family  Bubonidce: 


Fig.  32, 


Fia.  33. 
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£.  Eyes  not  set  in  a  striking  facial  disk  ;  tarsus  mostly  bare,  plumage 
firm  and  close. 

a.  Plumage,  in  our  species,  black  ;  hind  toe  small,  claws  blunt ;  bill 
not  sharply  liookcd ;  head  generally  bare.  .  .  .  Family  Cathartidce. : 
American  Vultures  (Fig.  32),  p.  191. 

b.  Hind  toe  generally  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  shortest  front  one ; 
toes  armed  with  sharp,  curved  nails  or  talons;  bill  with  a  sharp 
hook,  head  not  bare.  .  .  .  Family  Falconida:  Falcons,  Kites, 
Hawks,  Eagles  (Figs.  29,  i,  33),  etc.,  p.  193. 


Order   Xm.      Paittaci.— 

Tarrots,  Paroquets,  etc. 
Toes  four,  two  in  front  and 
two  behind ;  bill  with  a  cere. 
.  .  .  Family  Piiittacidih :  Par- 
rots and  Paroquets  (Fig.  34), 
p.  222. 


Fio.  34. 
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Order  XIY.  Coccyges.— Cuckoos  and 
Kingfishers. 
Toes  four,  the  middle  and  outer  ones 
joined  for  half  their  length  (Kingfishers), 
or  two  in  front  and  two  behind  (Cuckoos) ; 
bill  without  a  cere;  tail-feathers  not  stitf 
and  pointed. 
6 


Fio.  36. 
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A.  Middle  and  outer  toes  joined  for  li alt"  their  length.  .  .  .  Fahiily  Al- 
cedinida,:  Kinofisiiers  (Fig.  35),  p.  226. 

B.  Two  toes  in  front  and  two  behind.  .  .  .  Family  CueuUdoi:  Cuckoos 
(Fig.  30;,  p.  224. 


FiQ.  37, 

Order  XV.  Plci.— Woodpeckeus. 

Toes  four,  two  in  front  and  two  behind,  or  toes  three,  two  in  front  and 
one  behind  ;  bill  strong ;  tail-feathers  stiff  and  pointed ;  Jiostrils  more  or 
less  concealed  by  bristles.  .  .  .  Family  Picidce:  Wooupeckeks  (Fig.  37), 
p.  227. 


FiQ.  38. 


oj^ 


Fio.  :i9. 


Fig.  40. 


Order  XYI.  Macrochires*— Goatsuckers,  Swifts,  and  IlrMMmoniRDs. 
Feet  very  small  and  weak  ;  bill  short  and  small  and  mouth  large,  or  bill 
long  and  exceedingly  slender  and  mouth  small ;  wings  generally  long  and 
pointed. 
A.  Size  comparatively  large;  plumage  variegated,  black  and  brown; 
middle  toe-nail  with  a  comblike  edge.  .  .  .  Family  Capriinuhjidoi: 
NiGHTiiAWKs,  Whip-poor-wills,  etc.  (Fig.  38),  p.  236. 
,   B.  Size  medium ;  plumage  sooty  black ;  no  comb  on  the  middle  toe- 
nail; tips  of  the  tail-feathers  with  spines.  .  .  .  Ya.im\y  Micropodida: 
Swifts  (Fig.  39),  p.  239. 
C.  Size  very  small ;  upper  parts  shining  green;  bill  long  and  slender. 
.  .  .  Family  Trochilidve:  UiMMmoBiRDs  (Fig.  40),  p.  240. 
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Order  XVH*    Passeres.— Perching  Birds:  Flycatch- 
ers, Blackbirds,  Jays,  Orioles,  Si'aurows,  Finches, 
Swallows,  Vireos,  Warblers,  Wrens,  Tiikusmes,  etc. 
Toes  four,  without  welm,  all  on  the  same  level ;  hind  too 
as  large  as  the  middle  one,  its  nail  generally  longer  than 
that  of  the  middle  one;  tail  of  twelve  feathers. 
[The  following  synoptieal 
table  of  the    eharaeters 
of  the  eighteen  families 
which   we  have   in  this 
order  seems  more  satis- 
factory than  an  artiiiciul 

^'^'■^  C F.O.  41. 

Family  1.  I'yrannidoE. — Flycatchers  (Fig.  42). 

Bill  wider  than  high  at  the  J)nso, 
slightly  hooked  at  the  tip  ;  ba.se 
with  conspicuous  bristles;  wings 
longer  than  the  tail,  the  second  to 
fourth  primaries  longest,  the  first 
but  little  shorter  and  generally 
equal  to  the  flftli  or  sixth ;  back  of 
tarsus  rounded,  like  the  front  ; 
plumage  generally  olive-green  or 
grayish ;  tail,  except  in  the  King- 
bird, without  white  spots,  p.  242. 


Fio.  42. 

Family  2.  Alaudida,. — Larks  (Fig.  43). 
Bill  rather  stout  and  rounded  ;  nos- 
trils with  bristly  tufts ;  nail  of  hind 
toe  much  lengthened,  as  long  as 
the  middle  too  without  nail ;  back 
of  the  tarsus  rounded  like  the  front, 
p.  252. 


^U^^^^=^^^^^"^ 


rio.  43. 


Family  S,  Corvidee. — Crows  and  Jays  (Fig.  44).  y 

Large  birds,  over  lO'OO  in  length  ;  bill  stout,  the  nostrils  concealed  by  tufts 
of  bristly  feathers;  fourth  to  tifYh  primary  the  longest,  the  first  about  half 
as  long ;  outer  tail-feathers  shortest ;  feet  and  legs  stout,  p.  253. 


1 
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FiQ.  45. 


Family  4.  Sturnidce. — Stab- 
linos  (Fig.  45). 
Bill  flattened,  wider  than 
high  nt  the  base ;  tail  short 
and  square;  wings  long 
and  pointed,  second  pri- 
mary longest,  the  first  very 
small,  less  than  half  an 
inch  in  length,  p.  259. 


|)   ; 


Fio.  46. 


Family  5.  Idcridce. — Blackbirds,  Okioles,  etc.  (Fig.  46). 
Length  7"00-17*00  ;  ba.se  of  the  bill,  between  the  nostrils,  extending  back- 
ward and  dividing  the  feathers  of  the  forehead ;  nostrils  not  concealed  by 
bristles ;  first  three  primaries  of  about  equal  length  ;  outer  tail-feathers 
generally  shortest,  p.  260. 


\<7 
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Family  6.  Fringillidce. — Spar- 
rows, Finches,  Gros- 
beaks, etc.  (Fig.  47). 
Length  4-75-9-00,  generally 
under  8-00 ;  bill  short,  stout, 
and  conical,  admirably  fit- 
ted to  crush  seeds;  third 
and  fourth  primaries  gen- 
erally about  the  same  length, 
the  first  never  more  than 
half  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  longest,  p.  271. 


Family  7.  Tanagridxv. — Tanaoers  (Fig.  48). 
Length  about  7*00;  the  males  of  our  species  mostly  red ; 
bill  finchlike,  but  less  conical,  somewhat  swollen,  the 
outline  of  the  upper  mandible  curved,  its  sides  with  a 
slight  but  generally  evident  "tooth"  near  the  middle; 
tail-featliers  of  equal  length,  p.  816. 


■> 


Fio.  48. 
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Family  8.  Iflru ndini Jos.— HwAhhowa  (Fig.  49). 
Bill  short  and  flattened,  much  wider 
than  high  at  the  butte ;  no  bristles  at 
the  base  of  the  bill ;  wings  long  and 
pointed,  tips,  when  closed,  generally 
reaching  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail ; 
lirst  primary  the  longest ;  outer  tail- 
feathers  longest;  feet  small,  tarsus 
short,  round  in  front,  narrower  and 
bharpcr  in  the  back,  p.  318. 


Fio.  49. 


Family  9.  Ampelid<x. — Waxwinos 
^Fig.  50). 
Plumoge  generally  soft,  brownish 
gray  or  grayish  brown;  a  black 
band  across  the  forehead  and 
tlirough  the  eyes ;  tail  tipped 
with  yellow;  bill  short,  notched 
at  the  tip;  head  conspicuously 
crested,  p.  323. 


Fio.  50. 


Family  10.  Zanwrf*.— Shrikes  (Fig.  51). 
Grayish   birds,  8'00-9-00  in  length,  most  of  the 
tail-feathers  tipped  with  white;  bill  hooked  and 
hawklike,  p.  325. 


Family  11.  Vireonidce. — Vireos  (Fig.  52) 
Small  birds,  500- 
7"00  in  length,  with 
genernlly  olive- 
green  l)acks ;  tail- 
feathers  without 
white  spots ;  bill 
rather  stout,  higher 
than  broad  at  tiie 
base,  tiio  tip  of  the  uppjr  nmiidlblo 
notched  and  hooked,  bristles  at  the 
base  of  the  bill  barely  evident ;  tarsi 
scaled,  round  in  front,  narrower  and 
sharper  behind;  toes  united  at  the 
base,  p.  327. 

Family  12.    MniotiUid<t.—Vfoo\y  War- 
blers (Fig.  53). 
Small  birds,  length  generally  under 
G-UO,  but  in   four   spttoics    6-50-7-50, 
with,   as    a    rule,   brightly    colored 
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plumage,  olivc-grccn  or  yellow  being  the  mopt  frequent ;  hill  varioua,  never 
notched  ut  the  tip,  UHUully  slender  uiid  sliurply  [wiiited,  without  conspicuous 
bristles,  but  soiiietiines  flattened  and  broader  tlian  liigli  at  the  base,  when 
the  bristles  are  evident  (thus  resembling  the  bill  of  a  true  Flycatcher,  but 
the  back  of  the  tarsus  is  always  thin  and  narrow,  and  never  rounded  as  in 
front);  rarely  the  bill  is  heavier,  more  thrushlike  orlinchlike;  second  or 
third  primary  longest,  the  first  little  if  any  shorter;  tail  generally  square, 
Bometunes  rounded,  tlio  outer  feathers  frequently  blotched  with  white, 
p.  833. 

Family  13.  Motacillidae. — Waotails 

--  and  I'li'iTs  (Fig.  54). 

^f^     V^  No  bristles  over  the  nostrils;  bill 

^"^'j^ " --^^^ — ;^    y^y  slender,  much  as  in  the  preceding ; 

^^^""^         \>:^o^  hind  toe-nail  much  lengthened,  as 

-^  1.  4^«^^^^^^~^^  long  as  or  longer  than  the  toe  ;  first 

three   primaries   of  equal  length, 
p.  375. 


FiQ.  64. 


Family  14.    Troglodytidce.  —  Thrasii- 
EHS,  Wrens,  etc.  (Fig.  55). 

Subfamily  Mimince.  —  Thrashers, 
MocKiNoiuRus,  and  Catbirds. 
Length  8'00-12-00;  tarsus  scaled; 
tail  rounded,  the  outer  feathers  at 
least  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
middle  ones,  third  to  fiftli  primary 
longest,  the  fii*st  about  half  as  long, 
p.  376. 

Subfamily  Troglodytince. — Wrens. 
Length  4-00-(5-00;  bill  moderate, 
the  upper  mandible  slightly  curved, 
no  bristles  at  its  base;  third  to 
fourth  primary  longest,  first  about 
half  as  long ;  tail  short  and  round- 
ed ;  brown  or  brownish  birds  with 
indistinctly  barred  wings  and  tail, 
p.  376. 


Fm.  .55. 


Family   15.     Certhiidce. — Creepers    (Fig. 
50). 
Bill    slender    and   nnich  curved ;  tail- 
feathers  pointed  and  slightly  still'ened, 
p.  385. 


Fio.  66. 
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Family  16.  Paridai. — NrrnATciiES  and  Titmice  (Fig.  57). 
Suhfuniily  Sittina. — Nuthatches. 

Bill  ruthor  loii}^  und  Hlcndor,  the  end  of  the  lower  mandible  slanting 

slightly    upward ;     wings     long:    and 

pointed,  the  third  or  fourth  primary 

the  longest,  the  first  very  small,  not 

an    inch    in    length ;    tail    short    and 

square,    the    outer    feathers     blotched 

with  white,  p.  38(5. 
Subfamily  I'arinw. — Titmice. 

Length  4-50-0'50 ;  bill  short,  stout,  and 

rounded,   less   than  half  an  inch   in 

length  ;  fourth  or  fifth  primary  longest, 

first  very  short,  not   more  than  one 

third  as   long;   tail  rather  long,  dull 

ashy    gray    without    white    blotches, 

p.  389. 


Family  17.  Sylviidce.  —  Kinolbts  and 
Gnatcatchers  (Fig.  58). 
Length  3-50-5-00;  bill  slender,  re- 
sembling that  of  some  Warblers,  but 
the  first  primary  is  very  short,  only 
about  one  third  as  long  as  the  longest, 
p.  3<J1. 


Family  18.  TiinUihT.  — 
TiinrsiiEs,  Bllebirub, 
etc.  (Fig.  TjO). 
Length  over  WhO ;  bill  mod- 
erate, the  tip  of  the  upper 
mandible  notched ;  tarsus 
smooth,  the  scales,  if  any, 
fused  and  indistinct;  tail 
square ;  wings  long  and 
pointed,  S-?")  or  over,  third 
primary  the  longest,  the 
first  veiy  sliort,  less  than 
one  inch  in  length,  p.  3<J4. 


Fia.  59. 
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Family  PoDiciPiDiB.    Grebes. 

The  Grebes,  or  lobe-footed  divers,  number  about  thirty  species, 
distributed  throughout  the  world.  Six  species  are  found  in  North 
America,  Grebes  are  eminently  aquatic  birds,  and  rarely  if  ever  ven- 
ture upon  land,  where  they  are  almost  helpless.  The  marvelous  rapid- 
ity with  which  Grebes  dive,  and  the  ease  with  which  this  power  for- 
merly enabled  them  to  escape  the  shot  of  the  fowler,  have  won  for  them 
their  various  popular  names  of  "  Hell-diver,"  "  Water-witch,"  etc.  The 
cartridges  of  the  modern  breech-loader  do  not  give  the  warning  of  the 
discarded  flint-lock  or  percussion  cap,  and  "  to  dive  at  the  flash  "  is 
an  expression  which  now  has  tost  half  its  meaning.  Grebes  possess  the 
power  of  swimming  with  only  the  tip  of  the  bill  above  water,  a  habit 
which  accounts  for  many  mysterious  disappearances.  They  feed  largely 
on  flsh,  which  they  pursue  and  catch  under  water,  progressing  by  aid 
of  the  feet  alone. 

KEY  TO   THE   8PECIS8. 

A.  Depth  of  bill  at  nostril  over  -35. 

a.  Wing  over  O'OO 2.  Ho -bcell's  Grebe. 

b,  Wmtr  under  t}"00 6.  PiEu-uiLLEU  Gkeue. 

Ji,  Depth  of  bill  ut  nostril  less  than -35 3.  Uorneu  Gkebe. 

8*  Colymbus  holboallii  ( Reinh.).  IIoLBCELL^a  Grebe.  Ad.  in  /sum- 
mer.— Top  of  the  head,  small  crest,  und  back  of  the  ueck,  glossy  black ;  back 
blackish  ;  throat  and  sides  of  the  head  silvery  white;  front  and  sides  of  the 
neck  rufous,  changing  gradually  over  the  breast  into  the  silvery  white  belly ; 
sides  tinged  with  rufous.  Ad.  in  winter. — Upper  parts  blackish  brown: 
throat  and  under  parts  whitish ;  front  and  sides  of  the  neck  pale  rufous.  Im. 
— Upper  parts  blackish;  throat  and  under  parts  silvery  white;  neck  and 
sides  grayish,    L.,  1900;  W.,  750;  Tar.,  220;  B.,  1-90. 

Jiange. — Breeds  in  the  interior  of  North  America,  from  northern  Minne- 
Rota  northward ;  iu  winter  migrates  southward  as  far  as  South  Carolina  and 
Nebraska. 

Washington,  uncommon  W.  V.,  Sept.  30  to  Mch.  or  Apl.  Long  Island 
irregular  W.  V.,  Oct.  to  Apl.  Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  Oct  to  Dec  Cam- 
bridge, casual. 

Nest,  a  mass  of  water-soaked,  decaying  vegetation  floating  among  rushes 
in  a  slough,  generally  attached  to  its  surroundings.  Egg«i  two  to  five,  dull 
white,  more  or  less  soiled,  2*25  x  1-35. 

"  In  common  with  others  of  the  family,  this  Grebe  is  an  expert 
diver.  Often  it  will  sink  into  the  water  without  any  apparent  effort, 
though  more  generally  it  jumps  forward,  throwing  the  head  into  the 
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water  and  the  body  into  tiiL  air.  It  is  an  expert  and  rapid  swimmer 
also,  and  all  its  movements  on  the  water  are  exceedingly  graceful. 
When  pursued,  these  birds  invariably  endeavor  to  escape  by  divinf, 
though  when  on  the  wing  they  fly  rapidly,  their  necks  and  feet 
stretched  at  full  length  "  (Chamberlain). 

3*  Colymbus  auritus  Linti.  IIohned  Grere.  Ad.  in  summer.— 
Top  of  tliu  hoad,  hind  neck,  and  throat,  glossy  blackish  ;  lores  pale  chestnut; 
stripe,  and  plumes  behind  the  eye,  butl'y  ochraeeous,  deeper  posteriorly ;  back 
and  wings  blackish ;  secondaries  white ;  foreneck,  upper  breast,  and  sides 
eliestnut;  lower  breast  and  belly  white.  Ad.  in  winter  and  Im. —  Upper  parts 
grayish  black;  under  parts  silvery  white,  sometimes  washed  with  grayish  ou 
the  throat  and  breast.     L.,  IS-'X);  W.,  5-40;  Tar.,  I'T-');  B.,  90. 

Ji'inge. — Breeds  from  northern  United  States  (northern  Illinois,  St.  Clair 
Flats)  northward ;  winters  southward  to  the  Gulf  States. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  fall  to  Apl.  2").  Long  Island,  abundant 
T.  v.,  rare  W.  V.,  Oct.  to  Apl.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Oct.  to  Dec. ;  Mch. 
Cambridge,  casual. 

Aent.,  a  mass  of  water-soaked,  decaying  vegetation,  floating  among  ru.shes 
in  a  slough,  generally  attached  to  its  surroundings.  ^V/j/»',  two  to  seven,  dull 
white,  more  or  less  soiled,  1'74  x  1-15. 

This  species  and  the  next  are  probably  frequently  mistaken  for 
each  other  in  life,  and  the  same  common  names  are  in  .some  instances 
ap{)licable  to  Loth.  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Thompson  writes  of  a  captive  in- 
dividual :  "  When  ordinarily  swimming,  the  feet  strike  out  alternately, 
and  the  progression  is  steady ;  but  sometimes  both  feet  struck  together, 
and  then  the  movement  was  by  great  bounds,  and  was  evidently  cal- 
culated to  force  the  bird  over  an  expanse  of  very  weedy  water,  or 
through  any  tangle  of  weeds  or  ru.shes  in  which  it  might  have  found 
itself.  When  lifted  out  of  the  water,  the  feet  worked  so  fast  as  to  be 
lost  to  the  eye  in  a  mere  haze  of  many  shadowy  feet  with  one  attach- 
ment. When  placed  on  the  ground,  it  was  perfectly  helpless"  (Birds 
of  Manitoba,  p.  406). 

6.  Podilymbuspodiceps  (Zt'nn.).  PiEn-niLi.En Grebe;  Darchick; 
Dieoapper;  IIell-diver;  Water-witch.  (See  Fig.  5,  a.)  Ad.  in  summer. — 
Upper  parts  glossy,  b.'-owniah  black ;  throat  lilack ;  upper  breast,  front  and 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  sides  of  the  body,  washed  with  brownish  and  indis- 
tinctly mottled  with  blackish ;  lower  breast  and  belly  white ;  a  black  band 
across  the  Itill.  Ad.  in  winter  and  Im. — Much  like  the  above,  but  throat 
white  and  no  black  band  on  tho  bill.     L.  i;?-50;  W.,  r.-lO;  Tar.,  l-4r);  R.,  HT-,. 

Range. — Argentine  Republic  northward  through  Mexico  and  the  West  In- 
dies to  Hudson  Bay  and  Great  Slave  Lake,  breedli.g  locally  throughout  its 
range ;  winters  from  New  .lersey  southward. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Aug.  2.5  to  Apl.  or  May.  Long  Island,  un- 
common T.  v.,  Sept.  to  Apl.    Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  6  to  Apl.  20; 
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Sept.  3  to  Oct.  28 ;  a  few  summer.    Cambridge,  T.  V.  in  Apl. ;  very  common 
Sept.  to  Nov. ;  breeds  in  one  locality. 

Kest,  a  mass  of  water-souke<%  decaying  vegetation,  sometimes  built  up 
from  tlie  bottom  in  shallow  water,  sometimes  floating  among  rushes  in  a  slough, 
when  it  is  generally  attached  to  its  surroundings.  £(J(jSi  four  to  eight,  dull 
white,  more  or  less  soiled  or  stained,  1-74  x  1"19. 

This  is  probably  the  best  known  of  our  Grebes,  and  is  the  one  which 
most  frequently  tempts  the  shot  of  would-be  sportsmen.  Its  common 
namos  may  stand  as  an  expression  of  its  aquatic  powers.  It  dives 
head  foremost,  or  sinks  slowly  beneath  the  water.  Like  other  Grebes, 
it  can  swim  easily  and  for  an  indefinite  period  with  only  its  bill  above 
the  water,  and  its  sometimes  mysterious  and  apparently  complete  dis- 
appearance is  explained  by  this  habit. 


m 
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Family  Urinatorid^.    Loons. 

A  family  containing  only  five  species,  inhabiting  the  northern  half 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  Loons  are  scarcely  less  aquatic  than 
the  Grebes,  and  are  their  equals  as  divers  and  swimmers.  They  visit 
the  land  only  to  nest,  when  their  clumsy  progress  is  assisted  by  the 
use  of  bill  and  wings.  Their  food  consists  of  fish,  which  they  procure 
by  diving,  progressing  when  under  water  by  aid  of  the  feet  alone. 

KEY    TO   THK    SI'KCIES. 

A.  Throat  black. 

a.  Head  black 7.  Loon. 

b.  Head  lushy 'J.  Black-throated  Loon. 

B.  Throat  gray,  forencck  chestnut 11.  Ked-tiihoate!)  Loon. 

C.  Throat  white  or  whitish;  hack  fuscous,  margined  with  grayish. 

a.  Wing  oyer  13'00 ;  biwe  of  bill  to  anterior  end  of  nostril  -th  or  over. 

7.  Loon  (Im.). 

b.  Wing  under  1.3'00;  base  of  bill  to  anterior  cud  of  nostril  less  Mian  '75. 

9.   BLACK-TMKOATEn   LooN   (Im.). 

D.  Throat  white  or  whitish  ;  back  fuscous,  spottiul  with  white. 

11.  REn-TiiROATEi)  LooN  (Im.). 

7.  UpinatOPilllibeP(6'M«n.).  Loon.  (SceFig.  .'>,/*.)  Ad.  in  summer. 
—  Tppcr  parts,  wings,  tail,  and  neck  black  vith  bluish  or  greenish  reflections; 
spaces  on  the  throat  and  sides  of  the  neck  streaked  with  wliite ;  back  and 
wings  spotted  and  barred  with  white;  breast  and  belly  white;  sides  and  a 
band  at  the  base  of  the  under  tail-coverts  black  spotted  with  wiiite.  Ad.  in 
winter  a;((/ //w.— Upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  blackish  margined  with  grayish 
not  spotted  with  whitt  ;  under  parts  white;  throat  sometimes  washed  with 
grayish.     L..  3200;  W  .,  14.00;  Tar.,  .3-40  ;  B.,  2-80. 

A'ar?«7<'.— Breeds  from  northern  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  northern  New  Eng- 
land to  the  .\rctic  Circle;  winters  from  the  southern  limit  of  its  breeding 
range  tc  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Sept.  to  Apl.  25,  Lonjr  Island,  abundant  T. 
v.,  common  W.  V.,  Sept.  to  June.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  and  Oct. 
Cambridge,  not  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  to  early  May ;  Sept.  to  Nov. 

Nest^  a  uliglit  depression  in  the  ground  within  a  lew  feet  of  the  water. 
Eijgg,  two,  grayish  olive-brown,  thinly  spotted  with  blackish,  3'50  x  2-L'O. 

This  wild  inhabitant  of  our  northern  lakes  and  ponds  possesses  all 
the  characteristic  traits  of  the  Divers.  Its  remarkable  notes  are  thus 
described  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Langille: 

"  Beginning  on  the  fifth  note  of  the  scale,  the  voice  slides  through 
the  eighth  to  the  third  of  the  scale  above  in  loud,  clear,  sonorous  tones, 
which  on  a  dismal  evening  before  a  thunderstorm,  the  lightning  already 
playing  along  the  inky  sky,  are  anything  but  musical.  He  has  also 
another  rather  soft  and  pleasing  utterance,  sounding  like  who-who- 
who-who,  the  syllables  being  so  rapidly  pronounced  as  to  sound  almost 
like  a  shake  of  the  voice— a  sort  of  weird  laughter," 

Loons  may  be  seen  migrating  by  day  singly  or  in  small  companies, 
generally  at  a  considerable  height.  Their  flight  is  strong,  raj)id,  and 
direct. 

9,  Urlnator  arcticus  (Linn.).  Bi-Acic-TiiROATEn  Loox.  A  J.  in 
summer. — Throat,  foreneoU,  back,  wing.s,  and  tail  black,  with  purplish  and 
bluisli  rellections  ;  a  band  of  white  streaks  on  the  throat ;  sides  of  the  neck, 
back,  and  wings  streaked,  barred,  or  spotted  with  white ;  top  of  head  and 
nape  gray;  breast  and  belly  white;  a  blackish  band  at  the  biusc  of  the  under 
tail-coverts.  Ad.  in  winter  and  //«.— Similar  in  color  to  U.  imber,  not  spotted 
above  with  white.     L.,  27-00 ;  W.,  IVOO ;  Tar.,  2-(J0 ;  B.,  2-00. 

litmarkK. — Immature  and  winter  birds  may  be  distinguished  from  the  cor- 
responding stage  of  imh(r  by  theirsnuill  size;  from  lumme  by  (jrayish  mar- 
gins instead  of  white  spots,  bars,  or  nuirgins  on  the  upper  parts. 

JidiKje. — Breeds  in  tiie  nortliern  i)arts  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  in 
Niirtli  America  migrates  southward  in  winter  to  the  northern  United  States, 
easiuiUy  to  Oliio  and  Long  Island. 

Long  Island,  A.  V.,  one  record. 

iAV«^,  a  slight  dcj)rcssion  in  the  ground  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water. 
Eggs.,  two,  grayish  olive-brown,  spotted  or  scraw  led  with  blackish,  3-20  x  2-10. 

This  species  is  a  very  rare  winter  visitant  to  the  northern  l)order 
of  the  United  States.  The  most  southern  record  of  its  occurrence  is 
Long  Island  {Butcher,  Auk,  x,  189:3,  p.  205), 

11>  Urinator  lumme  (^f'»/'/^).  Ki D-TunoATEn  Loon.  Ad.  in  num- 
vnr. — Hack,  wings,  and  tail  fuscous,  more  or  less  spotted  witii  white;  head 
and  neck  a.shy  gray  ;  foreneek  chestnut ;  l)ack  of  the  neck  i)lack,  streaked  with 
white;  brea.st  and  belly  white;  longer  under  tail-coverts  and  band  attliebasc 
of  shorter  ones  fuscous.  Ad.  in  winter  mid  //«.— Similar  to  ['.  imbtr,  but 
back  spotted  witli  white.     L.,  2.i'00;  W.,  ll'OO;  Tar.,  2'00;  B.,  200. 

Range. — Found  throughout  the  northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
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breeclin{»  in  North  America  from  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba  uortliward, 
and  niigrutini^  irregularly  southward  as  far  as  South  Carolina. 

Washington,  rare  VV.  V.  Long  Island,  common  T.  V.,  rare  W,  V.,  (Jet.  to 
May.    Sing  8ing,  casual  T.  V.    Cambridge,  one  instance,  Oct. 

Aest,  a  slight  dejjression  in  the  ground  witliin  a  few  feet  of  the  water. 
^j/f/«,  two,  grayish  olive-brown,  sometimes  tinged  with  green  and  spotted 
with  blackish,  2-80  x  1-75. 

This  is  a  more  northern  species  than  Urinaior  imber,  which  it  doubt- 
less closely  resciubles  in  habits. 
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Family  Alcid^.    Auks,  Murres,  and  Puffins. 

This  family  contains  about  tliirty  species,  confined  entirely  to  tho 
northern  p<irts  of  the  nortliern  hemisphere.  Nearly  all  of  these  are 
found  in  North  America,  most  of  them,  however,  on  only  our  Pacific 
coast.  Without  exception  they  are  maritime  birds,  passing  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  on  the  open  sea.  They  nest  in  colonie.s,  sometimes 
in  enormous  numbers,  generally  upon  rocky,  precipitous  shores.  Their 
progress  on  land  is  slow  and  awkward ;  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  strong 
fliers,  and  accomplished  swimmers  and  divers.  Unlike  the  Grebes  and 
Loons  they  use  their  wings  in  diving.  Their  food  consists  of  fish, 
Crustacea,  and  other  forms  of  sea  life. 

KEY   TO   TUK   SPECIES. 

1.  Bill  under  -75 34.  Dovekik. 

11.  Bill  over  •75. 

1.  Depth  of  bill  at  nostril  over  -00. 

a.  Bill  yellowish,  depth  at  nostril  over  VOO. 

13.  PiFKiN.    13a.  Laroe-billed  Puffin. 
h.  Bill  black,  depth  at  nostril  under  1-DO     .    .    32.  Kazok-billku  Ai;k. 

2.  Depth  of  bill  at  nostril  under  •tiO. 

A.  Wing-coverts  white  or  tipped  with  white. 

a.  Greater  wing-coverts  entirely  white    .    28.  Mandt's  Guim-emot. 

b.  Basal  half  of  greater  wing-coverts  black.    27.  Black  Guillemot. 
£.  No  white  on  wing-coverts. 

a.  Bill  over  1()0 30.  MrnuE. 

h.  Bill  under  I'GO 31.  BhCnnicu's  Mukke. 

13>  Fratercula  arctica  ( Unn.).  Puffin  ;  Sea  Parrot  (see  Fig.  .5,  r). 
Ad. — Upper  parts,  wings,  tail,  and  foreneek  blackish,  browner  on  the  lioad 
and  foreneek  ;  nape  with  a  narrow  grayish  collar;  sidt^s  of  the  head  and  throat 
white,  sometimes  waslied  with  grayish;  breast  and  belly  white.  (Breeding 
Hrds  have  tlio  bill  larger  and  brighter,  and  a  liorny  si)ine  over  the  eye.)  L., 
131X);  W.,  6-10;  Tar.,  1-05;  B.,  l-sr>-,  depth  of  B.  at  base  (in  winter),  1-50. 

Range. — "  Coasts  and  islands  of  the  North  Atlantic,  breeding  on  the  North 
Anwrican  coast  from  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy  northward"  (A.  O.  U.).  Migrates 
southward  in  winter,  rarely  to  Long  Island. 
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^  Long  Island,  A.  V.  in  winter. 

Nest  in  a  burrow  in  the  ground  or  in  crevices  among  rocks.  Egg,  one,  dull 
white,  Bonietinies  with  obscure  markings,  a'-i'J  x  1-08. 

Mr.  Brewster,  in  describing  his  experience  with  this  species  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  writes:  "The  first  report  of  our  guns  brought 
dozens  tumbling  from  their  nests.  Their  numner  of  descending  from 
the  higher  portions  of  the  cliff  was  peculiar.  Launching  into  the  air 
with  heads  depressed  and  wings  held  stiffly  at  a  sharp  angle  above  their 
backs,  they  would  shoot  down  like  meteors,  checking  their  speed  by  an 
upward  turn  just  before  reaching  the  water.  In  a  few  minutes  scores 
j  had  collected  about  us.    They  were  perfectly  silent  and  very  tame, 

passing  and  repassing  over  and  by  us,  often  coming  within  ten  or  fif- 
teen yards.  On  such  occasions  their  flight  hiis  a  curious  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  Woodcock,  but  when  coming  in  from  the  fishing  grounds 
they  skim  close  to  the  waves,  and  the  wings  are  moved  more  in  the 
manner  of  a  Duck  "  (Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xxii,  1883,  p.  407). 

ISa*  F.  ax  gUusiaJis  (  Temm.).  Laroe-billed  Puffin. — Similar  to 
the  preceding,  but  larger.    W.,  ('.•80-7-4U;  B.,  2-00-2-30  (B.,  B.,  and  K.). 

Range. — "Coast  and  islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  Spitzbergen  to 
Baffin's  Bay"  (A.  O.  U.). 

The  Tufted  Puffin  {12.  Lundn  cirrhata)  inhabits  the  North  Pacific  from 
California  to  Alaska.  Tlie  specimen  figured  by  Audubon  was  said  l)y  liim 
to  have  been  procured  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  Kiver,  Maine.  There  is 
no  other  record  of  its  occurrence  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

27*  Cepphus  grylle  {Linn.).  Black  Guillemot;  Sea  Pigeon.  Ad. 
in  summer. — Sooty  black,  lighter  below  and  with  sliglit  grccuisli  retlcctioua 
above;  lesser  wing-coverts  and  terminal  half  of  the  greater  wing-coverts 
white,  the  basal  half  ■../  the  greater  coverts  black  ;  linings  of  the  wings  wliite. 
Ad.  in  winter. — Upper  parts  gray  or  black,  the  feathers  all  more  or  less  tipped 
with  white ;  wings  as  in  summer;  under  parts  white  Im. — Ujjper  parts  as 
in  winter  adults;  under  parts  white,  mottled  with  bUick;  wing-coverts  tipped 
with  black.     L.,  13-00 ;  W.,  6-25 ;  Tar.,  1-25 ;  B.,  1-20. 

liange. — Breeds  in  North  America  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (Grand  Menan) 
northward,  and  migrates  soutliward  regularly  to  Cape  Cod,  and  rarely  to  Con- 
necticut and  Long  Island;  accidental  in  Pennsylvania. 

Long  Island,  A.  V.  in  winter. 

Nest.1  in  the  crevices  ami  Assures  of  cliffs  and  rocky  places.  Eggs.,  two  to 
three,  dull  white,  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tinire,  more  or  less  heavily 
spotted  with  clear  and  obscure  dark  chocolate  markings,  more  numerous  and 
sometimes  confluent  at  the  larger  end.    2'18  x  1-40. 

'•They  were  wary  and  alert,  but  allowed  mo  to  paddle  within  easy 
shooting  distance  without  displaying  much  alarm.  When  they  finally 
concluded  I  was  an  unsafe  neighbor,  they  lost  no  time  in  getting  out 
of  sight,  diving  with  surprising  suddenness.    They  usually  swum  a 
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long  distance  under  water  with  great  rapidity,  using  their  wings  as 
well  as  their  feet,  and  coining  to  the  surface  far  beyond  gunshot 
range. 

"  The  Sea  Pigeons  are  met  usually  in  small  flocks  of  half  a  dozen 
or  more,  and  generally  feed  in  the  open  sea  at  tiie  base  of  bold  clilTs. 
When  on  the  wing  they  proceed  rapidly  and  in  a  straight  line,  and 
rarely  more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  ap- 
proaching their  nesting-site  they  rise  rather  abruptly,  and  fly  directly 
to  their  nests"  (Chamberlain). 

28*  Cepphus  mandtii  (Lidd.).  Manht's  GriLLEMor. — Resemblca 
tlie  preceding,  but  the  buses  of  the  greater  wing-coverts  are  white  instead  of 
"bluck. 

Range. — ^"Arctic  regions  of  both  continents"  (A.  0.  U.);  in  America 
hrceding  from  Labrador  and  Hudson  Bay  northward,  migrating  southward 
as  far  as  Massachusetts. 

A'cA^  in  crevices  and  fissures  of  clitfs  and  rocky  places.  Fggs^  two  to  three, 
not  distinguishable  from  those  of  C.  grylle.,  2"34  x  1-15. 

A  more  northern  species  than  the  preceding,  which  it  doubtless  re- 
sembles in  habits. 

30*  Uria.  troile  {Linn.),  Miure.  Ad.  in  summer. — Upper  parts, 
wings,  tail,  and  neclt  all  around,  dark  sooty  brown,  bhicker  on  the  back, 
wings,  and  tail ;  tips  of  secondaries,  breast,  and  belly  white,  the  sides  more 
or  less  streaked  with  blackish.  Ad.  in  winter  and  Im. —  Upper  parts,  wings, 
and  tail  much  as  in  summer;  under  parts  white,  the  throat  more  or  less 
washed  with  sooty  brown,  the  flanks  sometimes  streaked  with  brownish,  and 
the  feathers  of  the  belly  more  or  less  lightly  margined  with  blackisli.  L., 
16'00;  W.,  8-00;  Tar.,  1-40;  B.,  1-75;  depth  of  B.  at  nostril,  -50. 

Jtemarks. — Some  specimens  have  a  white  ring  around  the  eye  and  a  white 
Btripe  behind  it.  They  have  been  named  r.  ringvia  (Briimi.),  but  it  is  un- 
certain as  to  whether  the  species  is  a  distinct  one  or  is  based  on  a  mere  varia- 
tion of  plumage. 

liange.—'-'-  Coasts  and  islands  of  the  North  Atlantic"  (A.  O.  U.).  In  North 
America,  breeding  from  Nova  Scotia  northward,  and  migrating  southward  as 
far  as  Massachusetti 

iVV.v/y  ill  connnu  ,  side  by  side  on  the  bare  ledges  of  rocky  cliffs.    Egg., 

one,  pynlorm,  varying  from  pale  blue  or  grecnisli  blue  to  whitisli  or  bufty 
singularly  spotted,  .scrawled,  or  streaked  with  shades  of  chocolate,  rarely  un- 
marked, 3-25  X  2'00. 

"These  birds  begin  to  assemble  on  their  customary  clififs  in  Eng- 
land early  in  I\Iay,  and  crowd  together  in  such  numbers  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  hundreds  sitting  upon  their  eggs  on  the  ledge  of  a 
rock,  all  in  a  line,  and  nearly  touching  each  other"  (Nuttall). 

"  The  bird  usually  sits  facing  the  cliflf,  holding  the  egg  between  her 
legs,  with  its  point  outward ;  if  robbed,  she  will  lay  at  least  one  more, 
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similar  in  character.  .  .  .  Considerable  force  is  exercised  in  diving, 
and  the  wings  are  u^ed  for  propulsion  under  water  "  (Saunders). 

31*  Uria.  lomvia  (Linn.).  Biit'NNMcn's  Miukk.  Ad.  in  nummer. — 
UpiHT  iiurt.H,  wiii^s,  and  tail  sooty  bhiok,  foreiicck  soniiiwliat  browner;  tips  of 
secondaries,  breast,  and  belly  white;  base  ot"  the  upper  mandible  greenish, 
rounded  outward  beyond  the  edf^e  of  the  lower  mandible.  L.,  ItJ'iJO ;  W., 
8--10;  Tar.,  l-.'JO;  B.,  l-:io;  depth  of  B.  at  nostril,  -47. 

Heinarks. — Adults  arc  to  be  distini^ruished  from  adults  of  U.  tioile  by  the 
darker  color  of  the  head,  which  in  luinvia  is  darker  than  the  throat,  by  the 
size  of  the  bill  and  thickening  of  its  cutting  edge  at  the  base.  Winter  and 
immature  birds  can  be  distinguished  from  those  of  U.  troile  only  by  the  size 
of  the  bill,  which,  as  the  measurements  show,  is  longer  in  that  species. 

BaiKje. — "  Coasts  and  islands  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  eastern  Arctio 
Oceans"  (A.  O.  U.).  Breeds  from  the  Magdalen  Lslands  northward;  in  win- 
ter migrates  as  far  south  as  New  Jersey. 

Long  Island,  irregular  W.  V.    Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 

Neds  in  connnunities,  side  by  side  on  the  bare  ledges  of  rocky  elitls.  Ki/g, 
one,  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  U.  troile. 

"During  the  winter  it  lives  on  the  open  sea,  and  in  the  breeding 
season  assembles  in  large  flocks  on  bold  cliffs  and  rocky  liejullands. 
It  is  an  expert  diver,  using  wings  and  feet  to  get  under  water  and  to 
swim  through  it "  (Chamberlain). 

32«  Alca  torda  Linn.  Kazor-billed  Ack;  Tinker.  Ad.  in  sum- 
mer.— Upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  sooty  black;  forcneck  somewhat  browner; 
tips  of  the  secondaries,  a  line  from  the  eye  to  tlic  bill,  ijrcast,  and  belly  white; 
bill  black,  crossed  by  a  white  band.  Ad.  in  winter. — Similar  to  ad.  in  the 
summer,  but  witli  tlie  sides  and  front  of  the  neck  white.  Iin. — Similar  to  ad. 
in  winter,  but  with  the  bill  smaller  and  without  the  white  bar.  L.,  lO'oO; 
W.,  7-90;  Tar.,  1-35;  B.,  1"2.5. 

/i'a«</«.—"  Coasts  and  islands  of  the  North  Atlantic"  (A.  O.  U.).  Breeds 
from  the  Magdalen  Islands  northward  ;  in  winter  migrates  southward  regu- 
larly to  Long  Island  and  rarely  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Long  Island,  irregular  W.  V. 

Nefit.1  in  the  crevices  and  fissures  of  cliffs  and  rocky  places.  Egr/s^  one  to 
two,  pale  bluisli  wliite  or  butfv.  thickly  spotted  and  speckled  with  chocolate 
markings  most  numerous  and  .sometimes  conHuent  at  the  larger  end,  3-UO  x  l-'JO. 

"  When  brooding,  it  crouches  along,  not  across,  the  q^^,  its  mate 
often  standing  near ;  and  both  .sexes  incubate,  though  the  male  may 
be  seen  bringing  food  to  the  sitting  female.  .  .  .  The  young  flutter 
from  the  rocks  to  the  sea,  or  are  taken  by  the  neck  and  (tarried  down 
by  the  parents.  They  are  at  first  very  loath  to  follow  the  old  bird  in 
diving,  and  remain  crying  plaintively  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  food  consists  of  small  fish,  which  are  carried  diagonally  in  the  bill 
—not  at  right  angles,  as  by  the  Puffin — and  crustaceans.    The  Razor- 
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bill  utters  a  peculiar  grunting  or  groaning,  especially  when  sitting. 
On  the  water  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Guillemot,  at  a  dis- 
tance, by  its  upturned  tail "  (Saunders). 

33.  Plautus  impennis  (Linn.).  Great  Atk.— L'[)i)er  parts  fuscous 
blank,  a  hirge  white  Hpot  liffuiu  tliu  eve;  secondaries  tipped  witli  white;  sides 
of  the  nock  and  tliroat  seal-brown,  rest  of  tlie  under  parts  silvery  white.  L., 
28-0()-ao-00  ;  W.,  5-75 ;  li.,  3-15-3-50 ;  greatest  depth  of  B.,  l-f.O  { Kidgw.). 

7i'awf/«.—"  Formerly  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  JSOrth  Atlantic,  from 
Massachusetts  and  Ireland  northward  nearly  to  the  Arctic  Circle"  (A.  O.  U.). 
Now  extinct. 

J^''J{/i  pyrifonn-ovate,  pale  olive  buffy,  variously  marked  with  brown  and 
black,  4-07  x  2-yi  (liidgw.;. 

The  Great  Auk  was  flightless.  Like  other  birds  of  this  family,  it 
frequented  certain  localities  in  large  numbers  each  year  to  breed. 
Early  voyagers  and  fishermen  visited  its  nesting  grounds,  killing  the 
helpless  birds  in  enormous  numbers  for  their  flesh,  feathers,  and  oil. 
The  result  was  extinction,  and  no  living  Great  Auk  has  been  observed 
since  1842.  About  seventy  specimens  are  known  to  be  preserved  in 
collections.     (See  Lucas,  Rep.  Smith.  Inst.,  1891,  pp.  C38-G41.) 

34«  Alle  aJle  (Linn.),  Dovekie;  Sea  Dove.  Ad.  -in  sumtner. — L'nper 
parts,  wings,  and  tail  sooty  black ;  sides  and  front  of  the  neck  and  upper 
brca.st  somewhat  browner;  secondaries  tipped  and  scajiulars  streaked  witli 
white;  lower  brca.st  and  belly  white.  Ad.  in,  icinttr  and  hn. — Similar  to  the 
above,  but  throat  wliiter  or  waslied  with  dusky,  and  sometimes  u  gray  collar 
on  the  nape.    L.,  8-00 ;  W.,  4-50 ;  Tar.,  -70 ;  B.,  -50. 

A*a«f/e.— "  Coasts  and  i.slands  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  ea.stern  Arctic 
Oceans  "  (A.  0.  U.).  Breeds  from  latitude  6'J°  northward  ;  in  winter  migrates 
southward,  rarely  to  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  ;  accidental  in  reunsylva- 
nia  and  Virginia. 

Long  Island,  irregular  W.  V.    Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 

A>s<,  on  the  ledges  and  in  the  crevices  of  rocky  cliffs.  Egg,  one,  pale 
bluish  white,  1-85  x  1-27. 

"  On  the  approach  of  a  vessel  this  bird  has  a  peculiar  way  of  splash- 
ing along  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if  unable  to  fly,  and  then  divi'ig 
through  the  crest  of  an  advancing  wave ;  it  swims  rather  deep  and 
very  much  '  by  the  stern.'  .  .  ."  (Saunders). 

"  Its  wings  are  small,  but  they  are  moved  almost  as  rapidly  as  a 
ITummingbird's,  and  propel  the  bird  through  the  air  with  great  rapid- 
ity. This  bird  is  an  expert  diver  too,  and,  though  awkward  on  land, 
swims  with  ease  and  grace.  .  .  ."  (Chamberlain). 
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ORDER    LONGIFENXES.    LONG-WINGED  SWIMMERS. 


Family  Stercorariid.e.    Jaegers  and  Skuas. 

Two  of  tlie  six  known  members  of  this  fiiinily  are  found  in  the 
antarctic  regions,  while  the  remaining  four  inhabit  tlie  northern  parts 
of  the  northern  hi'iiiispiiere.  Excejjt  during  the  nesting  season,  the 
Jaegers  are  as  a  rule  pelagic,  though  they  sometimes  visit  large  bodies 
of  water  inland.  They  generally  obtain  their  food  by  robbing  Gulls 
and  Terns,  and  have  l)een  well  named  the  J  lawks  of  the  sea.  Their 
greater  power  of  flight  enables  them  to  successfully  pursue  these  birds 
and  force  them  'o  disgorge  their  recently  captured  prey. 

KKY'    TO   THE    SPECIES. 

A.  Bill  over  l-.'i.");  tardus  ovtr  1-70;  inicUUe  tail-ltathers  never  pointed. 

a.  Hill  over  \-'M Sf).  Skua. 

h.  Bill  under  MM) 3tl.  ri».MAiMNE  .lAK(iEU. 

//.  Hill  iiikUt  l'^") ;  tarsus  umlor  1-T<';  iiiicUlle  tail-tVatliers  j,'i'iierally  pdiiiteil. 

O.  Scaly  shielil  on  the  bill  longer  tliau  the  tlistanee  from  its  end  to  the  tip 

of  the  bill 37.  I'akasitk;  Jaeoek. 

b.  Scaly  shield  on  the  bill  slioitor  than  tlie  distance  from  its  end  to  the  tip 
of  the  bill at).  Loxu-TAiLEu  Jaeoek. 

35.  Megalestris  skua  (/>V/m«.).  Ski-a.  J^/.— Upper  jmrts,  tail,  and 
wings  dark,  dirty  brown;  sliafls  of  the  wing  and  tail-feathers  white,  except 
at  the  tip ;  outer  wing-feathers  with  inner  vanes  white  at  the  base ;  under  parts 
somewhat  lighter;  neck  more  or  less  streaked  with  whitish.  /;w.—" Similar 
to  adult,  but  more  distinctly  streaked  with  yellowish,  especially  on  the  head 
and  neck."    L.,  22-00  ;  VV.,  lo-Hl ;  Tar.,  2-t;.3 ;  B.,  2-0(;  ( liidjrw.).' 

A'««f/c.— 'M'oast  and  islands  of  tlie  North  Atlantic,  chietly  northward. 
South  to  Spain  and  Massachusetts.  Apparently  rare  off  the  (Muist  of  IS'orth 
America"  (.V.  O.  U.). 

Long  Island,  A.  V.,  one  record. 

yext,  on  rocky  dills.  /:>/;/.•>•,  two,  pale  olive-brown  or  greenish  gray  spot- 
ted with  chocolate,  2'SO  x  I-'JO. 

36.  Stercorarius  pomarinua  (  T,  »n,i.).  roMAuixE  Jaeoeu.  Ad., 
liijht  phnxe.~\iivy  siinlhir  in  cohir  to  corrcspoiuling  jijuise  of  S.  paraKi'fiius, 
hut  with  the  upper  parts  darker,  nearly  black.  .(,/.,  </<irl-  phase  ami  Im.— 
Similar  in  color  to  corresponding  staires  of  S.  parasiticus.  L.,  22-00;  W., 
13-00;  T.,  Ad.,  s-00,  bii.,  .'5-40;  Tan,  2-im);  P,.,  l-r).-). 

Jiemarh.—'nnn  species  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  two  following  bj 
its  larger  size  and  the  rounded  ends  of  its  central  tail-fcatlicrs. 

/iiini/e.—''  Resident  during  the  summer  in  high  northern  latitudes,  chietty 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  extending  froui  Siberia  in  eastern  Asia  entirely 
around  the  zone"  (B.,  R.,  and  R.).  Migrates  southward  along  the  Atlantic 
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coast,  and  more  rarely  througli  the  Great  Lakes,  ami  winters  from  Lonj;  Inland 
Koutliwaril. 

Loii^;  Islaml,  rcj^'iilar  t'rniii  .hmc  1')  tn  Oi't.  !!().     Sin<.'  Sinj,',  A.  \'. 

,\'«<(/,  on  tlic  ^'iniiiiil.  /:';/;/•••■,  two  In  tlirce,  tleeji  oli\ f-ilnil)  .sj>arinj.'ly  s\>(>l- 
ted  with  slate  eolor,  ainl  li;rlit  and  dark  raw  -iinilier  niarkin.i^s  and  l)laek  dots, 
ehietly  at  the  larf.'er  end,  where  they  iReunie  eDnlluent,  2"J.J  x  1-70  (Brewer;. 

37*  Stercorarius  parasiticus  ( lAim.).  I'AiEAsiTn-  Jakokk  (seo 
Flj^.  ti,  a).  All.,  tiijlit  y//(a*<.-  Haek,  wini.'s,  and  tail  slaty  t'useous;  top  of  the 
liead  and  lores  nearly  blaek  ;  sides  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neek  straw- 
yellow,  this  eolor  sometimes  spreadinj,'  down  the  sides  of  the  neek  and  on 
the  throat;  brea.st  and  belly  white;  sides  of  the  brt^ast,  Hanks,  lower  l>elly, 
and  crissum  slaty  fuseous;  tarsi  and  feet  (in  dried  speeimens)  blaek;  middle 
tail-feathers  pointed  and  extending,'  about  ;)'0U  beyond  the  otiiers.  Ad.,  dark 
phase. — Entire  i)lumaye  dark,  slaty  brown,  ilarker  on  the  top  of  the  head; 
under  parts  slightly  lighter;  sometimes  a  traee  of  straw-yellow  on  the  sides 
and  baek  of  the  neek ;  tarsi,  feet,  and  tail  lus  in  tlie  preeeding.  /;«.,  lujht 
jihaxe. — L'pper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  fuseous;  the  feathers  of  the  baek,  neek, 
and  head  more  or  less  bordereil,  tipped,  or  barred  with  bully  ;  hind-neek  and 
head  sometimes  butfy,  streaked  or  barred  witli  fuseous,  and  varying  from 
this  color  to  i)lain  fuseous;  longer,  lateral  upper  tail-eoverts  barred  with 
burt'y  ;  tail  butfy,  whitish  at  the  Imse  ;  uutler  wing-eoverts  barred  with  butly ; 
under  parts  white,  washed  with  butfy,  and  irregularly  barred  with  sooty 
fuseous;  these  bars  sometimes  very  numerous  when  tlie  under  j)arts  looked 
as  if  washed  with  sooty  fuseous;  again,  they  may  be  less  numerous  and  eon- 
lined  to  the  breast  and  sides,  leaving  tlie  belly  white;  central  tail-feathers 
pointed,  projecting  more  or  less  beyond  the  rest.  //«.,  <larl' phase. — Sooty  fus- 
cous, the  feathers,  particularly  on  the  under  parts,  more  or  less  marked  with 
ochraceous-buff.    L.,  17-00;  W.,  13-00:  T.,  Ad.,  8-(10,  Im.,  6-40;  B.,  1-15. 

Rtviarks. — This  species  closely  resembles  S.  h.ngicaudus.  Adults  of  both 
species,  whether  in  tin;  dark  or  light  jihase  of  plumage,  may  always  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the  ditference  in  the  length  of  their  central 
tail-feathers,  in  addition  to  the  characters  given  in  the  key.  Young  birds 
can  not  be  distinguishetl  by  color,  but  nuiy  be  identified  by  the  ditferenees  in 
relative  proportions  of  the  bill. 

Eauffe. — "  Northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  southward  in  win- 
ter to  South  Africa  and  South  America"  (\.  O.  V.).  In  America  breeds 
in  tiie  Barren  Grounds  ami  Greenland  ;  migrates  southward  through  the  Great 
Lakes  and  along  the  Atlantic  coasts,  and  winters  from  the  Middle  States 
southward. 

Long  Island,  regular  from  June  15  to  Oct.  30. 

Nest,  on  the  moors  or  tundras,  a  sliglit  depressi<m  in  the  ground  scantily 
lined  with  grasses,  etc.,  or  on  rocks  by  the  sea.  Juj'j^,  two  to  four,  light  olive- 
brown,  with  frequently  a  strong  greenish  tinire  and  chocolate  nuirkings,  more 
numerous  and  .sometimes  confluent  at  the  larger  end,  '2-25  x  1-65. 

88.  Stercorarius  lon^caudus  Vicill.  Lono-taileu  Jakger. 
Ad.,  light  phase.— Wvrnk,  wings,  and  tail  slaty  fuscous ;  top  of  head  and  lores 
nearly  black ;  sides  of  the  head,  back  and  sides  of  the  neck  straw -yellow ; 
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throat  snjiK'timos  wnslicd  with  the  Hanio  color;  under  parts  wliitc;  s'kU's, 
lower  iii'lly,  and  erissuiii  sluty  t'li.seous;  central  taii-t'eatliers  extendin;,' almiit 
7-uu  hcyond  the  others,  the  projcctinj,'  ends  narrow  and  pointed.  (No  dark 
jiha.se  of  this  speeii'S  has  hcen  deserlhed.)  Jm. — Similar  in  pluMiat,'e  to  ini, 
oi  S.  jiiirnxitiius,\mi  ditterinfjf  otherwise  as  pointed  out  under  that  species. 
L.,  -Jl-iM);  W..  l2-.'.(»;  T.,  Ad.,  l-i-(io,  Ini.,  u-.W;  B.,  1-08. 

A'dKifi'. — Northern  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  in  America  ne^ts 
in  Cireenhuiil  and  (juitt;  ahundantly  "alonj;  the  Anderson,  in  the  '  Harreiis,' 
and  also  on  the  arctic  coast"  (Macfarlane) ;  niijfrates  southward  alontJ  the 
coasts,  and  rarely  through  the  Great  Lakes,  to  the  Gulf  of  Me.vico  uiid  West 
Indies. 

JVent,  a  sliglit  depression  in  the  ground,  sometiinos  scantily  lincil  with 
prasses.  AV/;/ai,  two  to  three,  biniilar  in  color  to  those  of  the  preceding, 
2-10  X  1-50. 

Family  Laridje.    Gulls  and  Terns. 

This  family  contains  about  one  Imndred  species  divided  eciually 
between  the  subfamily  Laritue  ((lulls)  and  s-.ibfamily  Sttrnium  (Terns). 
They  aro  distrilnited  throuji^hout  the  world.  Some  forty  species  in- 
habit North  America.  With  few  exceptions  they  agree  in  j)ossessing 
the  marked  characters  of  their  respective  subfanulies,  under  which 
they  may  be  more  conveniently  treated.  ^ 

Subfamily  LarincB.     Gulls. 

Generally  sjjcaking,  Gulls  are  maritime  and  pelagic,  though  some 
species  are  found  inland.  As  compared  with  Terns,  Gulls  are  less 
graceful  and  active  on  the  wing.  In  flight  the  bill  points  forward  in 
the  plane  of  the  body,  not  downward  toward  the  earth,  as  in  the  Terns. 
They  procure  their  food  largely  by  picking  it  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  or  land  with  their  strongly  hooked  bills,  not  by  plunging  or 
darting,  as  do  the  Terns.  Some  of  the  species  are  true  birds  of  prey, 
and  feed  on  small  mammals  and  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds. 
Gulls  are  better  swimmers  than  Terns,  and  pass  much  time  resting  on 
the  water.  They  nest  in  colonies,  generally  on  the  ground,  sometimes 
on  rocky  ledges,  and  rarely  in  trees. 

KEY    TO   THK    8PKCIES. 

I.  Winfj  over  ir)'00. 

A.  Back  dark  slaty  black 47.  Black-backed  Glll. 

B.  Back  pearl -jrray. 

a.  Outer  primaries  marked  witli  hlack. 

Sla.  Am.  IIekuino  Glll.    51.  IIeuking  Glll. 

b.  No  hlack  on  primaries. 
61.  Bill  under  L'-OO. 

6*.  Primaries  light  pearl-gray,  fading  gradually  into  white  at  their 
tips    .    .    .    .  ■ 43.  IcELA>'D  Glll. 
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6».  Primnrics  pearl-gray,  tipped  with  white,  and  with  well-defined 
gray  spaces  on  tlio  outer  webs  of  the  two  outer  primaries  and  on 
both  webs  of  the  third  and  fourth  pritiiurieH. 

45.  Ki'mlien's  Gull. 

c>.  Bill  over  200 42.  Glaucous  Gull. 

C.  Back  grayisli,  whitish,  or  brownish,  or  mottled  or  spotted  with  gray- 
ish or  brownish. 

a.  Tail  black  or  blackish,  with  or  without  irregular  white  markings, 
a*.  Wing  over  17*50 ;  depth  of  bill  at  nostril  over  -70. 

47.  Black-hacked  Gull  (Im.). 
a«.  Wing  under  17'50;  depth  of  bill  at  nostril  under  "70. 

51a.  Am.  IIekkinu  Gill  (Iul).    51.  IIekkinu  Gull  (Iul). 
h.  Tail  white  or  whitish  or  grayish   brown,  with  or  without  black 
nuirkings. 

6'.  Bill  under  2*00 43.  Iceland  Gull  (Im.). 

i«.  Bill  over  2'00 42.  Glaucous  Gull  (Im.). 

II.  Wing  under  15-00. 

1.  Tail  pure  white. 

A.  Head  and  throat  slaty  black. 

a.  Outer  primary  black  or  mostly  black. 

a>.  Outer  primary  entirely  black      ....    58.  LAuaniNo  Gull. 

a».  Inner  half  of  inner  webs  of  first  primary  white. 

02.  Sabine's  Gull. 
6.  Outer  primary  mostly  white. 

lA.  Tip  of  first  primary  white 59.  Fuanklin's  Gull. 

i'.  Tip  of  first  prinuiry  black CO.  Bon ai'akte's  Gull. 

B.  Head  white,  sometimes  washed  with  pearl-gray. 

o.  Wings  white 39.  Ivouy  Gull. 

h.  Primaries  with  more  or  less  black. 
A".  Wing  over  1100. 
J«.  Hind  too  very  small,  without  a  nail     ...     40.  Kittiwake. 
*».  Hind  toe  normal,  with  a  nail  ...     54.  Rino-billed  Gill. 
c».  Wing  under  11-00 61.  Ross's  Gull. 

2.  Tail  marked  with  black. 

A.  Wing  over  13-25. 

a.  Priniaries  mostly  white ,39.  Ivoky  Gull  (Im.). 

h.  Primaries  black  or  mostly  black    .    54.  Rino-billed  Gull  (Im.). 

B.  Wing  under  13-25. 

o.  Hind  toe  very  small,  without  a  nail   .    .    .    40.  Kittiwake  (Im.). 
h.  Hind  toe  normal,  with  a  nail. 

i».  Tarsus  1-50  or  over 58.  Lauguino  Gull  (Im.). 

c>.  Tarsus  under  1-50. 
A  Secondaries  pearl  color,  tail  square. 

60.  Bonaparte's  Gull  (Im.). 
«•.  Secondaries  mostly  white,  tail  rounded. 

61.  Ross's  Gull  (Iin.). 

80*  GaiVia>  alba  ((funn.).    Ivory  Gull.    Ad.—EntWa  plumage  pure 
white;  bill  yellow,  feet  black,     /w.— Similar  to  ad.,  but  the  wing  and  tail 
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feathers,  and  sometimes  the  wing-coverts,  with  a  black  spot  at  their  tips.  L., 
17-00 ;  W.,  13-25 ;  T.,  5-50 ;  B.,  1-35. 

Jiamje. — "  Arctic  »cas,  south  in  winter  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America  to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  casually  to  New  Bruu»wick,  and  on 
the  Pacific  i^ide  to  Boring  Sea"  (A.  U.  U.). 

Lonjj  Island,  A.  V.,  one  record. 

A'<-*<,  of  ffrass,  moss,  and  fcatliers  on  rocky  cliffrt.  ///;//*,  litrht  yellowish 
olive,  marked  with  small  blotches  of  brown  and  larger  cloudings  of  lilac, 
2-45  X  1-70  (Brewer). 

"The  Ivory  Gulls  appear  to  spend  most  of  the  time  amid  the  pack- 
ice,  often  at  a  long  distance  from  land'  (Chamberlain). 
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Fio.  00— First  primaries  of  adnll  Oiills.  seen  from  below:  fa)  Am.  Horring 
Oull :  {lA  Ring-billed  Gull  ;  (c)  Laughing  Gull  ;  (d)  Franklins  Gull ;  (e)  Bona- 
parte's Gull. 

40*  Rissai  tridSiCtyUk  rZ7N7>.).  Ki-rriWAKR.  A<l.!n  niimmer.—Ui'n(\, 
neck,  tail,  and  under  parts  pure  white;  back  and  wings  pearl-gray;  outer 
web  of  lirst  primary  and  3-00  of  the  ends  of  first  and  second  primaries  black ; 
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third  to  fifth  primnries  ])lack  at  the  ends  and  with  white  tips;  hind  toe  very 
small,  a  mere  kiioh  unlhout  a  nail  ;  bill  yellowitth,  feet  black.  Ad.  in  winter. 
— Similar  to  above,  but  the  top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  washed  with 
pearl-frray,  and  a  dark  spot  about  the  eye.  Im. — Similar  to  winter  adults, 
but  with  the  back  of  the  neck,  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  part  of  the  tertiuis 
black ;  tail,  except  outer  pair  of  feathers,  with  a  black  band  at  its  tip;  four 
outer  primaries  black,  except  the  inner  half  or  more  of  their  inner  webs;  fifth 
and  sixth  tipped  with  black  and  white;  bill  black,  feet  yellowish.  L.,  16-00; 
W.,  12-00;  T.,4-50;  B.,  1-30. 

Meinarks. — This  .species  can  always  be  distinguished  by  tlie  small  size  of 
the  hind  toe. 

Jiantje. — Northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  in  America,  breed- 
ing commonly  from  the  Magdalen  Islands  northward,  and  wintering  as  far 
south  us  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  interior,  and,  on  the  coast,  commonly  to  Long 
Island,  and  rarely  to  Virginia. 

Long  Island,  common  T.  V.,  a  few  v.inter,  Nov.  to  Mch. 

Ke-»t,  of  grass,  moss,  and  seaweed  en  the  ledges  of  rocky  cliffs,  f^iffff, 
tlirce  to  four,  varying  from  shades  of  buffy  to  grayish  brown,  distinctly  and 
obscurely  marked  with  cliocolate,  2-'25  x  1-ttO. 

"Our  bird  differs  but  little  in  its  habits  from  other  oceanic  Gulls. 
Feeding  chiefly  on  fish,  but  accepting  any  diet  that  drifts  within  range 
of  its  keen  sight ;  drinking  salt  water  in  preference  to  fresh ;  breasting 
a  gale  with  ease  and  grace — soaring  in  midair,  skimming  close  above 
the  crested  waves,  or  swooping  into  the  trough  for  a  coveted  morsel ; 
resting  upon  the  rolling  billows,  and  sleeping  serenely  as  they  roll, 
with  head  tucked  snugly  under  a  wing;  wandering  in  loose  flocks, 
and  making  comrades  of  other  wanderers ;  devoted  to  mate  and  young, 
and  attached  to  all  its  kin — wherever  seen  or  however  employed,  the 
Kittiwake  is  revealed  as  a  typical  gleaner  of  the  sea. 

"  The  name  is  derived  from  the  bird's  singular  cry,  which  resembles 
the  syllables  kitti-aa,  kitli-aa  "  (Chamberlain). 

48«  Iiarus  glaucus  Brunn.  Gi-Ai-cors  Gi-ll;  BrnooMASTEu.  Ad. 
in  summer.— ^wk  and  wings  pale  pearl -gray;  priuuirics  lightly  tinted  with 
pearl,  inner  half  of  tiicir  inner  webs  and  tips  fading  gradually  into  white; 
rest  of  the  plumage  pure  white.  Ad.  in  ?r/«^«-r.— Similar  to  the  above,  but 
with  the  head  and  neck  lightly  streaked  with  grayish.  //«.— Upper  i>arts 
varying  from  ashy  gray  to  white,  the  feathers  widely  barred,  mottleil,  or 
streaked  with  butfy  or  ashy  gray ;  primaries  varying  from  paie  smoky  gray 
to  pure  white;  tail  ashy  or  brownish  gray;  under  parts  varying  from  dirty 
whitish  to  asliy  gray,  genenilly  darker  on  the  belly,  sometimes  mottled  with 
butfy  or  grayish.  (Hirds  of  the  second  year  are  said  to  be  pure  white.)  L., 
28-00;  W.,  17-10;  B.,  2-3.'i;  depth  of  B.  at  projection  on  the  lower  mandible, 
•75  to  1-00;  Tar.,  2-(iO. 

/»Vi«f/«'.— Northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  in  North  America 
breeding  commonly  from  soutiiern  Labrador  northward  and  migrating  eouth- 
ward  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  Long  Island. 
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Long  Islund,  irregular  W.  V, 

Neat,  of  graM.ses,  moss,  etc.,  on  the  ground.  E(jg»y  two  to  three,  varying 
from  pule  olive-brown  to  grayish  white,  siiotted  or  Bi>ccklud  with  Hhudes  of 
chocolate,  3-10  x  2-20. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  remarks  that  this  species  combines  "  with  some 
gull-like  traits  many  of  the  coarse  characteristics  of  both  Falcon  and 
Vulture." 

"  Some  observers  have  reported  that  flocks  are  at  times  very  noisy, 
particularly  when  settling  for  the  night;  but  those  I  have  met  with  in 
winter  have  been  rather  silent.  Their  cry  is  harsh  and  at  times  very 
loud ;  it  sounds  something  like  the  syllables  kuk-lak,  1  have  seen  it 
written  cui  !eek." 

48*  liarus  leucopterus  Faber.  Iceland  Gi'll.  Kcscnibles  the 
preceding  species  in  color,  but  generally  is  much  smaller;  specimens  occur, 
however,  which  appear  to  be  intermediate.  W.,  l.'j^O-Kl-oO;  B.,  l-OiVl'OO; 
depth  of  B.  at  projection  on  the  lower  mandible,  •00--70 ;  Tar.,  2-05-2-20  (B., 
B.,  and  R  ). 

Jiange. — Arctic  regions;  in  North  America  migrates  south  in  winter, 
rarely  to  Long  Island. 

Long  Island,  A.  V.  in  winter. 

Nud^  of  grasses,  moss,  etc.,  on  the  ground.  Eggs,  clay-color  with  numeroua 
chocolate  markings,  2-7'J  x  1-8D. 

"The  flight  of  the  Iceland  Gull,  its  feeding  habits. and  its  manners 
generally,  suggest  a  close  alBnity  to  the  Herring  Gull  rather  than  to 
the  Burgoimuster  "  (Chamberlain). 

45*  Lams  kumlieni />/'('»>/.  KimmknV  (ii  i.u  Very  similar  in  gen- 
eral color  to  the  two  preceiling  species,  but  ditfers  from  them  in  the  color  of 
the  primaries.  These,  instead  of  being  uniformly  pure  white  or  but  lightly 
tinted  with  gray,  are  marked  with  sharply  defined  spaces  of  ashy  gray.  The 
fli"st  primary  is  tipped  with  white  and  marked  with  ashy  gray  on  the  outer 
web  and  shaft  part  of  the  inner  web ;  the  second  primary  is  ashy  gray  on  only 
part  of  the  outer  web;  the  third  and  fourth  primaries  have  smaller  wliitc 
tii)s  and  arc  nuirked  with  ashy  gray  near  their  ontls  on  both  webs.  W.,  l.')-.")0- 
17'00;  B.,  I*<ir>-1*88;  depth  of  B.  at  projection  on  the  lower  mandible,  -GO-'tiG  ; 
Tar.,  2-10-2-35  (Brewster). 

Range. — North  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America;  south  in  winter  to 
Massachusetts. 

^,'est,  on  "the  shelving  rocks  of  high  dirt's," 

"  Mr.  Kumlien  found  this  bird  breeding  in  considerable  numbers 
near  the  head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,"  but,  owing  to  the  dilTiculty  of 
distinguishing  immature  specimens  from  those  of  L,  iriiroptcrus,  its 
status  on  our  coast  in  winter  is  not  clearly  determined. 

47«  I<anu  auurintia  Linn.  Great  Black-backed  Gull;  Saddle- 
back.   Ad.  in  ^uw/zK-r.— Buck  and  wings  slaty  black ;  wing-feathers  tipped 
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with  white;  rest  of  plumngc  white;  tail  sometimes  mottled  with  dusky.  Ad. 
in  winttr. — Siiiiihir  to  tlie  uhove,  l)Ut  with  tiie  hind  und  neck  streaked  with 
Itrrav  isli.  /in. — Head  o!id  nape  whitis)i,  streaked  witii  t,'rayish ;  l)aek  and 
wiiif^H,  except  primaries,  brownisli,  tlie  featliers  margined  ami  irregularly 
markcil  with  pule  'Utly  ;  primaries  dark  brownish  blaek,  the  inner  omls  with 
small  white  tips;  tail  mottled  with  blaek  and  wliite;  under  parts  whitish, 
more  or  less  streaked  or  barred  with  grayish.  L.,  iiUOO;  W.,  18'50;  T.,  8'00; 
li.,  •J-.')<). 

h'anije. — North  Atlantic ;  breeds  in  Nortli  America  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
northward;  migrates  southward  in  winter  regularly  to  the  Great  Lukes  und 
Virginia,  and  less  frcMjucntly  to  South  Carolina. 

Long  Island,  common  \V.  V.,  Sept.  to  Apl. 

Aixt,  of  grasses,  seaweed,  etc.,  on  the  ground.  A'f/f/",  two  to  three,  elay- 
color,  brownish  ashy  or  butty,  rather  evenly  sjjotted  with  chocolate,  'ivo  x  2'lo. 

A  more  nortliem  species  than  the  Herring  Gull.  Mr.  Brewster, 
who  observed  it  in  numbers  in  the  island  of  Anticosti  in  July,  writes: 

"  The  Black-backs  are  exceetlingly  noisy  birds,  especially  when  their 
young  are  in  danger,  as  well  as  toward  evening.  ...  I  identified  four 
distinct  cries:  a  braying  ha-hn-ha,  a  deej)  keow,  keoiv,  a  short  barking 
note,  and  a  long-drawn  groan,  very  loud  and  decidedly  impressive.  .  .  . 
At  all  times  of  the  year,  during  the  breeding  season  as  well  as  in  win- 
ter, it  is  by  far  the  wariest  bird  that  I  have  ever  met." 

The  SnJEUiAx  (iiLi,  (HO.  Lurutt  qifinh)—a  large  Gull  inhabiting  north- 
ern Asia — is  sometimes  found  in  Greenland. 
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61a.  Larus  ar^ntatus  smithsonianus  Cotnu.  Amehk  an  IIek- 
niNo  Gill.  Ad.  in  «m//j;w«t.— Back  and  winirs  deep  pearl-gray  ;  first  primary 
tipped  with  white,  then  crossed  by  a  small  l)hick  mark,  then  a  much  larger 
white  one ;  this  is  followed  by  a  black  space ;  the  black  runs  down  the  outer 
web  of  the  feather  to  near  its  base  and  the  shaft  part  of  the  inner  web 
nearly  as  far,  leaving  tlie  inner  two  thirds  of  the  web  below  the  black  mark 
white  (Fig.  ()<•,  <i)\  the  second  prinuiry  is  similar,  but  the  second  white  mark 
is  a  round  spot  on  tlie  inner  web  and  the  V)lack  occupies  a  greater  s])ace  near 
the  tip,  but  docs  not  continue  so  fur  down  on  the  feather:  tlie  third  to  sixth 
primaries  arc  tipiunl  with  white,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  graiUially  dimin- 
ishing black  band  which  extends  further  down  on  the  outer  web  of  the  feather 
than  on  the  iimer;  the  rest  of  the  plumuire  is  pure  white.  Ad.  in  winter. — 
Similar  to  the  above,  but  .vlth  the  head  aii<l  neck  streaked  or  spotted  with 
grayish.  Ini. — I'pper  parts  ashy  fuscous;  head  and  nai)e  more  or  less  stri'aked 
with  pale  biilfy ;  back  and  wings  margined  or  irregularly  marked  with  the 
same  color:  primaries  brownish  lilack  :  tail  the  same,  sometimes  tipped  or 
margined  with  batty;  under  jiarts  ashy  fuscous,  .sometimes  lightly  burred  or 
streaked.    L.,  24-00  ;  VV.,  IT-.W ;  T.,  T-SO ;  B.,  2-30. 

/i'flf/jf/^.— "  North  .Vmerica  generally,  breeding  on  the  Atlantic  const  from 
Maine  northward"  (A.  ().  U.).  In  the  interior  breeds  from  Minnesota  north- 
ward ;  wintere  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Cuba. 
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Wnsliinfrton,  common  W,  V.,  Oct.  to  Mch.  Lonff  Island,  abMndant  W.  V., 
Sept.  to  May,  a  few  in  surntncr.  Sinj,'  Sing,  conuiion  T.  V.,  Stpt.  21  to  May 
it;  roninion  W.  V.  wht-n  river  it>  open.  Cambridge,  abundant  W.  V.,  Nov. 
to  Apl. 

Sed,  of  griis»et<,  mo»P,  seaweed,  etc.,  on  the  groiuul,  but,  wlierc  tbe  birds 
have  been  persistently  robi.ed,  it  is  more  eompaetly  built  and  plaeed  in  trees, 
Hoinetiiiies  titty  feet  or  more  from  the  ground.  AV/f/«,  two  to  tliree,  grayish 
olive-brown,  rarely  wliitish,  spotted,  blotehed,  and  serawleil  witii  distiuet  and 
obseure  chocolate  markingH,  2-iii)  x  I'UO. 

This  species  is  by  far  the  most  nbundant  winter  Gull  alonjj  the 
coasts  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  I'nlike  the  more  pehipc 
species,  it  frequents  our  rivers  and  harbors,  feedinjf  about  piers  and 
wharves,  and  near  the  cities  sliowinj;  comparatively  little  fear  of  man. 
Sometimes  one  may  see  them  "bedded"  in  flocks  on  the  water,  where 
they  alight  to  rest.  It  is  generally  this  species  which  follows  in  the 
wake  of  our  coastwise  vessels,  sailing  astern,  when  the  wind  is  from 
ahead,  without  the  slightest  percei)tible  movement  of  the  wings.  (Kor 
an  interesting  life-history  of  the  Herring  Gull  see  Mackay,  Auk,  ix, 
1892,  pp.  221-228.) 

The  EiKoiEAN  IIeimmxo  (Jri.i,  (.)/.  Lams  arffentafux)  differs  from  our 
species  in  being  siigluly  smaller  and  in  having  the  two  wiiite  spaces  at  tlio 
tip  of  tlie  first  primary  joined,  the  bhiek  spot,  tlierefore,  being  broken  or 
entirely  absent.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  on  the  Atlantic  coar-t  of  iS'orth 
America. 

64.  liBTUS  delawarensis  Ord.  KiNo-mi.i.Ki)  (!ri.i,.  Ad.  in  sum- 
mer.— Back  and  wings  pearl-gray  ;  first  [)rimary  black,  witli  a  w  iiite  spot  near 
tlie  tip,  the  base  of  the  inner  half  of  the  inner  web  pearl-gray  ( Fig.  (i(»,  h) ; 
second  prinuiry  black,  tiie  basal  half  of  the  inner  web  pearl-gray ;  on  tho 
third  to  sixth  primaries  the  black  decreases  raj)idly,  and  eaeii  one  is  tijiped 
witli  white ;  rest  of  the  plumage  pure  white ;  bill  greenish  yellow  witli  a  black 
band  in  front  of  the  nostril.  Ad.  in  winter. — Similar  to  the  above,  but  the 
head  and  nape  streaked  witli  grayish.  Im. — Ui)i>er  parts  varying  from  asliy 
fuscous,  the  feathers  margined  with  whitish,  to  pear'  gray,  the  feathers  more 
or  less  mottled,  spotted,  or,  on  tlie  head  and  neck,  streaked  with  ashy  fu8- 
eous;  outer  primaries  black,  tail  varying  from  pearl-gray,  more  or  less  mottled 
with  blackish,  to  white,  and  crossecl  nciir  tbe  I'ud  liy  a  wide  ln'iid  of  black; 
basal  half  of  the  bill  yellowish,  end  black.  L.,  iH-.jO;  W.,  Uim);  T.,  6-00; 
B.,  l-OO. 

Hanijfi. — North  America,  more  comnmn  in  the  interior;  breeds  from 
southern  Minnesota  and  Newfbundlaiul  northward;  winters  from  Long  Island 
to  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Wusliington,  very  common  T.  V.,  Feb.  to  Apl.  T);  Oct.  to  Nov.;  rare  in 
winter.    Long  Island,  common  VV.  V.,  Aug.  to  Apl.    Sing  Sing,  casual  T.  V. 

AV/t^,  of  grasses,  etc.,  on  the  ground.  AV/f/«.  two  to  three,  clay -color,  buffy, 
or  whitish,  rather  evenly  spotted  with  chocolate,  '2-30  x  l-rt6. 
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Tlic  coast-inhul)iting  individuals  of  this  species  resemble  the  Her- 
ring Gull  in  habits,  and  are  not  easily  identiliablc  from  that  sjiecies 
unless  the  two  be  seen  together,  when  the  smaller  size  of  the  King-bill 
is  noticeable. 

In  the  interior,  where  the  species  is  locally  common,  it  feeds  on 
insects,  which  it  catches  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air. 

The  Mew  Gull  (56.  Larus  canus) — a  European  species — hoH  been  Ibund 
once  in  Labrador. 

68*  I<ania  atricillai  Linn.  Laughino  Gull  ;  BLArx-iiEADEn  Gill. 
(See  Fig.  6,  A.)  Ad.  in  summer. — Back  and  wings  durk  peurl-gray  ;  ])riiiiurics 
black,  the  inner  ones  with  small  wliite  tips  (Fijf.  CO,  c) ;  whole  head  and  tliroat 
deep  slate-color;  rest  of  the  plumage,  including  tlie  nape,  pure  white,  the 
breast  sometimes  suffused  by  a  delicate  peach-blossom  tint;  bill  durk  red- 
dish, brighter  at  the  tip.  Ad.  in  Winder.— Resembles  the  above,  but  has  the 
head  and  throat  white,  tlie  crown  and  sides  of  the  head  and  sometimes  the 
nape  spotted  or  streaked  with  grayish.  Im. — Upper  parts  light  ashy  fuscous, 
the  feathers  margined  with  whitish  ;  primaries  black ;  forehead  and  under 
parts  white,  sometimes  washed  in  places  with  dusky ;  tail  dark  pearl-gray, 
broadly  tipped  with  black.    L.,  10-50 ;  W.,  12-50 ;  T.,  4-'J0 ;  B.,  1-G5. 

liamje. — Breeds  from  Texas  and  Florida  to  Maine;  rare  in  the  interior; 
winters  from  South  Carolina  to  northern  South  America. 

Washington,  irregular  in  fall.  Long  Island,  rare  S.  R.,  irregular  T.  V., 
Apl.  to  Sept. 

A\sty  of  grasses,  seaweed,  etc.,  on  the  ground  in  grassy  marshes.  Kgys, 
three  to  five,  varying  from  grayish  olive-brown  to  greenish  gray,  spotted, 
blotoiied,  and  scrawled  with  chocolate,  2-15  x  1-55. 

"  From  the  hoarse  clatter  of  the  Terns  one  could  distinguish  its 
long-drawn,  clear  note  on  a  high  key,  sounding  not  unlike  the  more 
excited  call-note  of  the  Domestic  Goose ;  and  every  now  and  then  it 
would  give  its  prolonged,  weird  laughter,  which  has  given  rise  to  its 
common  name.  To  one  who  has  heard  it,  it  might  be  imitated  by  the 
syllables  hah-ha-ha-hn-ha,  hnh-hah-hah,  all  of  which  are  uttered  on  a 
high,  clear  tone,  the  last  three  or  four  syllables,  and  especially  the  last 
one,  being  drawn  out  with  peculiar  and  prolonged  effect,  the  whole 
sounding  like  the  odd  and  excited  laughter  of  an  Indian  squaw,  and 
giving  marked  propriety  to  the  name  of  the  bird  "  (Langillc). 

69>  I<aru8  IWtnklini  Sw.  and  Rich..  Franklin's  (iill.  Ad.  in  sum- 
mer.— Whole  head  and  throat  sooty  black,  nape,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  under 
parts,  except  throat,  white,  generally  suffused  (in  fresii  specimens)  with  an 
exquisite  peach-blossom  tint;  tail  white;  back  and  wings  pearl-gray;  first 
primary  white,  the  outer  web  black,  cxc-^pt  at  the  tip,  the  shaft  part  of  the 
inner  web  grayiiih  on  the  basal  half  (Fig.  60,  d) ;  second  primary  white,  with 
a  black  mark  o'l  the  inner  web  and  a  black  stripe  on  the  outer  web  near  the 
tip,  the  rest  of  the  outer  web  and  shaft  part  of  the  inner  web  pearl-gray ;  third 
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to  Hixtl)  prlmorioH  tipped  with  wliite,  tlit-n  bunded  with  grndually  diininiHhing 
bar»  of  bluck,  wliit-h  are  wuccoeded  by  a  whitiHh  8paee,  while  tlu-  n-Mt  of  tho 
featlier  is  pearl-;,'ray  ;  bill  ilurk  coral-red.  Ad.  in  winter. — "  Similar,  but  head 
and  neck  white,  the  ocoi[)Ut,  with  orbituj  and  uuriculur  re)^ion«,  grayish  dusky ; 
bill  and  feet  dusky,  tlie  former  tii)ped  witli  oran;;e  reddish."  »>««//,  Jird 
plumaye. — "  Top  and  sides  of  the  liead  (except  forehead  and  lores),  back  and 
Hcapulars  grayish  brown,  tlie  longer  scapulars  bordered  terminally  witli  pale 
grayish  buff;  wing-coverts  bluish  gray  tinged  witli  grayish  brown;  seconda- 
ries dusky, edged  with  pale  grayish  blue  and  broadly  tipped  with  white;  pri- 
maries dusky,  the  inner  more  plumbeous,  all  broadly  tipped  with  white. 
Central  portion  of  the  rump  uniform  light  hluish  gray ;  lateral  and  {wsterior 
portions  of  the  rump,  upjier  tail-coverts,  entire  lower  parts,  forehead,  lores,  jmd 
eyelids  white.  Bill  brownish,  dusky  termiiudly  ;  feet  brown  (in  skin).''  W., 
11-25;  13.,  l-aO;  depth  through  nostrils,  -'i'y ;  Tar.,  l-dO  (B.,  B.,  and  R.). 

liantje. — "Breeds  from  southern  Minnesota  and  Dakota  northward;  win- 
ters in  the  Southern  States,  and  migrates  principally  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver"  (Cooke  and  Merriam).    Not  found  on  the  .Mlantic  coast. 

^Stst,  of  grasses,  etc.,  in  reedy  or  bush-grown  marshes.  Hijiii^,  one  to  three, 
varying  from  dark  chocolate  to  crcan>y  brown  and  sooty  white,  irregularly 
marked  with  small  spots  or  large  blotches  of  umber,  and  with  obsolete  liluo 
shell  markings,  2-12  x  1-40  (I'rcston). 

This  inland  species  reaches  our  western  limits.  An  excellent  ac- 
count of  its  habits,  by  J.  W.  Preston,  will  be  found  in  the  Ornitholo- 
gist and  Oologist,  xi,  pp.  54,  55. 

60.  Lams  Philadelphia  (  Onl).  Bonaparte's  Gri.i..  A<1.  in  iftmmer. 
— Whole  head  aiul  throat  dark,  sooty  slate-color;  nape  and  siiles  of  the  neck, 
under  parts,  except  throat,  and  tail  white;  back  and  wings  pearl-gray;  first 
primary,  seen  from  above,  white,  the  outer  wel)  and  tip  black  (EUg.  60,  ^); 
aecond  and  third  priik  aries  white,  tipped  with  black  ;  third  to  sixth  primaries 
with  small  whitish  tips,  then  large  black  spaces,  the  rest  of  the  feather  white 
or  pearl-gray ;  bill  black.  Ad.  in  winter. — Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  head 
and  throat  white,  the  back  and  sides  of  the  liead  washed  witli  grayish.  Itn. 
— Top  of  the  liead  and  nape  and  a  s[)ot  on  the  auriculars  more  or  less  washed 
witli  grayish  ;  back  varying  from  brownish  gray  to  pearl-gray  ;  lesser  wing- 
coverts  grayish  brown,  secondaries  mostly  pearl-gray ;  first  primary  with  the 
outer  web,  tip,  and  most  of  the  shaft  part  of  the  inner  web  black  ;  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  inner  web  at  the  end  of  the  feather  narrowly  bordered  with  black ; 
second  and  third  primaries  much  the  same,  but  with  slightly  more  black  at 
the  ends;  tail  white,  bamled  with  black  and  narrowly  tipped  with  white; 
under  parts  white.    L.,  U-oo  ;  W.,  10-;i0;  T.,  4-00;  B.,  1-1'). 

h'antje. — Breeds  from  Manitoba  northward;  apparently  no  record  of  its 
breeding  on  the  .Vtlantic  coast,  winters  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  to  May  5;  Oct.  and  Nov.  Long  Iiiland, 
common  T.  V.,  a  few  winter,  Oct.  to  Apl,  Sing  Sing,  rather  rare  T.  V.,  Apl. 
and  Oct. 

Acv^,  of  sticks  lined  with  grasses,  etc.,  on  stumps,  in  bushes  or  trees  four 
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to  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  2V/f/«,  three  to  four,  grayish  olive  with  a 
greenish  tint  and  Hniall  clove-brown  siiots,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  1'97 
X  1-40(B.,  B.,  and  K.). 

"The  flight  is  easy  and  graceful,  each  stroke  of  the  long,  pointed 
wings  throwing  the  lx)dy  up  a  little,  while  the  bird  peers  this  way  and 
that  in  quest  of  its  small  prey.  If  it  fly  toward  one,  the  wlute  front 
of  its  wings,  added  to  its  white  breast  and  neck,  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  white  bird  with  a  black  head.  It  often  has  a  noticeable  way 
of  turning  partly  around  or  cutting  backward  as  it  drops  in  securing 
some  object  detected  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  thus  making 
it  appear  decidedly  lithe  and  agile  on  the  wing  "  (Langille). 

The  Little  Gull  (601.  Larua  minutuK),  a  European  Rpeeiea,  has  been 
taken  only  once  iu  America— -on  Long  Island,  in  September,  1887  (Dutcher, 
Auk,  V,  1888,  p.  171). 

Ross's  Gill  {(11.  Uhodostethia  rosea),  an  arctic  species,  is  knov/n  from 
Point  Barrow,  Aliiska;  Melville  Peninsula;  England,  Faroes,  and  Heligoland ; 
but  has  been  found  in  numbers  only  at  the  first-mentioned  locality.  (See 
Murdoch,  Kcp.  of  the  Exp.  to  Point  Barrow,  p.  123.) 

68*  Zema  sabinii  (Sah.).  SakinaV  Gill.  Ad.  hi  summer. — Whole 
head  and  throat  slate-color,  bordered  posteriorly  by  black ;  back  and  sides  of 
the  neck,  under  parts,  e.\cept  throat,  and  dhjhtly  forked  tail  pure  white ; 
back  and  win<;sdark  pearl-gray;  seeoiularlcs  tipped  with  white  ;  first  primary 
black,  the  inner  half  of  tlie  inner  web,  except  at  the  end,  white;  second  to 
fourth  primnries  similar,  but  tipped  with  white;  bill  black,  the  end  yellow. 
Ad.  in  winter. — "Similar  to  the  summer  i)lumage,  but  the  head  and  neck 
white,  except  occiput,  nape,  and  auricular  rcgicm,  whicii  are  dull,  dusky 
plumbeous"  (B.,  B.,  and  K.).  Ini. — Forehead  and  lores  white,  rest  of  the 
upper  parts  ashy  brown,  the  feathers  slightly  tipped  with  whitish ;  tail  white, 
broadly  tipped  with  blackish;  under  parts  white.  L.,  14-00;  W.,  10-50;  T., 
4-50;  B.,  or). 

Jiange. — Arctic  regions,  in  winter  mijrrating  only  a  short  distance  south- 
ward and  rarely  reaching  the  United  States. 

Long  Island,  A.  V'.,  one  record. 

Nest,  of  grasses,  etc.,  on  the  ground.  Eggs,  two  to  five,  deep  olive  (vary- 
ing in  intensity,  however),  rather  indistinctly  spotted  or  blotched  with  brown, 
1-78  X  1"20  (Kidgw.). 

This  boreal  species  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  northern  United 
States  in  the  winter. 

Subfamily  Sternince.     Terns. 

Terns  arc  littoral ;  never,  I  believe,  pelagic.  They  inhabit  the  shores 
of  bodies  of  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  but  are  more  abundant  on  the 
seacoast  than  in  the  interior.  Their  principal  characters,  as  compared 
with  the  Gulls,  are  mentioned  under  the  subfamily  Larinte.    Their 
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power  of  flight  has  dcsorvedly  won  for  them  the  name  of  Sea  Swal- 
lows. They  capture  their  prey  of  small  fish  by  plunging  into  the 
water,  freciuently  disappearing  and  swimming  a  few  feet  l)encath  the 
surface.  They  nest  in  colonies.  The  nest  is  usually  on  the  ground. 
Generally  it  is  simply  a  slight  depression  in  the  sand,  shells,  or  pebbles 
of  a  beach,  or  in  the  near-by  seaweed,  moss,  or  grasses.  Sometimes  it 
is  scantily  lined  with  bits  of  grass,  seaweed,  moss,  etc.,  but  these  are 
frequently  wanting. 


KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 


I.  Wing  under  13-00. 


1 


Entire  top  of  the  liead  jot-black. 

A.  Bill  black,  or  mostly  black. 

a.  Feet  black  or  blackish, 

a».  Under  parts  black  or  blackish 77.  Black  Tern. 

a*.  Under  parts  white ;  bill  black    .    .    .    .   C3.  Gill-iulleu  Tekn. 
a*.  Under  parts  white;  bill  black,  broadly  tipped  with  yellow. 

67.  Cabot's  Tern. 

b.  Feet  yellowish  or  oratijre. 

J*.  Outer  tail-feathers  [lure  white ;  outer  web  of  first  primary  blnck. 

72.  Roseate  Tern. 

J>.  Inner  web  of  outer  tail-feather  gray ;  outer  web  of  first  primary 

pray 69.  Forstek's  Tern. 

B.  Bill  mostly  or  entirely  yellowish,  reddish,  brownish,  or  oranjre. 

a.  Under  parts  tinged  witli  grayish ;  outer  web  of  outer  tail-feather 
gray  ;  inner  web  wliite. 

a».  Bill  broadly  tipped  with  blackish  ;  tarsus  generally  over  •70. 

70.  Common  Tern. 
o».  Bill  without  a  distinct  black  tip;  tarsus  generally  under  •70. 

71.  Arctic  Tern. 

b.  Under  parts  pure  white ;  inner  web  of  outer  tail-feather  pray ;  outer 
web  white 69.  Forsteu's  Tern. 

2.  Forehead  wliito;  lores  black;  crown  jet-black. 

^.  Wing  under  8^00;  back  pearl -jrruy 74.  Least  Tern. 

B.  Wing  over  8^00;  back  grayish  brown  or  blackish. 

a.  Back  grayish  brown;  a  white  stripe  from  the  forehead  over  the  eye. 

76.  Bridled  Tern. 

b.  Back  blackish ;  white  of  forehead  not  reaching  over  the  eye. 

7r).  Sooty  Tern. 

3.  Forehead  or  crown  white  or  grayish,  sometimes  speckled  with  black ; 
lores  not  entirely  black. 

A.  Wing  pearl-gray,  over  9^00. 

a.  Outer  tail-feather  entirely  (iure  white. 
a'.  Bill  over  1'75,  tipped  with  yellowish 
a*.  Bill  under  1^75,  without  a  yellow  tip 

b.  Outer  tail-feather  not  pure  white. 

6».  Inner  web  of  outer  tail-feather  darker  than  outer  web ;  outer  web 


.    .     67.  Cabot's  Tern. 
72.  Roseate  Tern  (Iin.). 
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mostly  or  entirely  wliite ;  u  bluek  hjiuco  pcncruUy  on  tho  sule  of 

tlio  lieud  inelosiiij;  tlie  eye tiV.  Fdhstku's  Tekn  (Ini.). 

b*.  Outer  web  of  outer  luil-feuther  ilurker  tliun  inner  web;  tun«us 

over  "70 70.  Common  Tkkn  (Ini.). 

i*.  Outer  web  of  outer  tuil-feuther  clurker  thai»  iinier  web;  tursus 

under  •70 VI.  Aiu'Tic  Tehn  (Ini.). 

Ji.  Win^'  Ijliieki.Hh,  over  '.»00. 

a.  Under  parts  blucki.sii 75.  Sooty  Tern  Hni.). 

b.  Under  purtt*  white 7<>.  Hitini.Ei)  Teun  (Ini.). 

4.  Crown  silvery  gray  ;  lores  black  ;  rest  of  plumage  sooty  black. 

79.  Noddy. 
II.  Wing  over  13-00. 

A.  Wing  1. ')■(»()  or  over;  outer  primary  mostly  gray.    64.  Caspian  Tern. 
Ji.  Wing  under  15-00;  inner  half  of  inner  wob  of  tinst  i»riniary  wliite. 

65.  KoYAi  Tern. 


d 


Fia.  01.— First  primarfps  of  adult  Terns,  seen  from  below,    (n)  Caspian  Tern; 
(.6)  Royal  Tern  ;  (c)  Common  Tern  ;  (d)  Arctic  Tern  ;  (e)  Roscat«  Tern. 

68.  Gelochelidon  nilotica  Hnssdq.  GiLL-niLLED  Tern;  Marsh 
Tern.  Ad.  in  summer. — Top  of  tho  head  and  nape  black;  baclt  and  wings 
pale  pearl-gray ;  outer  web  of  outer  primaries  silvery ;  tip  and  shaft  part  of 
the  inner  web  darker;  inner  part  of  the  inner  web,  except  for  a  narrow  mar- 
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gin  at  the  ond  of  the  feother,  white ;  tail  wliite,  Hlij^htly  forked,  the  middle 
feathers  yayish ;  under  parts  white ;  bill  and  feet  black,  the  former  rather 
short  ami  ^tout.  .1'/.  in  winCir. — Similar  to  the  alM)ve,  but  toj»  of  the  head 
white,  aurieulara  yrayi^h,  and  a  spaee  in  front  of  the  eye  blackish.  L.,  14i)0; 
W.,  I'iOO ;  T.,  5-50 ;  B.,  1-40 ;  depth  of  B.  at  busc,  -50. 

h'ant/e. — Cosmopolitan  ;  in  North  America  breeds  ulon;:  the  (Julf  coast  from 
Mexico  to  Florida,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  to  V'irj,'inia,  straying 
northward  rarely  to  Maine. 

Wjushinjjrton,  casual.     Lonj,'  Island,  A.  V.  in  summer. 

Jlijijs,  three  to  live,  rather  uniform  butly  white,  with  numerous  distinct  and 
obacuro  chocolate  markings,  1-80  x  1-30. 

This  is  a  common  species  on  the  coast  of  our  Southern  States.  It 
is  said  to  prefer  insects,  which  it  catches  on  the  wing,  to  fish.  Its  voice 
is  harsh  and  easily  distinguishable  from  that  of  other  Terns,  wliile  its 
heavy  black  bill  will  also  serve  to  identify  it. 

64.  Sterna  tschegrava  Lepfch.    Casiman  Tkrn.    Ad.  in  i>pHng. 

— Top  and  back  of  the  head  shining  black,  the  feathers  lengthened  to  form 
a  crest;  back  of  the  neck,  under  parts,  and  tail  white;  back  and  wings  pearl- 
gray;  primaries  dark  slaty,  silvery  on  the  outer  web  (Fig.  CI,  a) ;  bill  coral- 
red,  darker  near  the  tip;  feet  black.  Ad.  after  the  hretdimj  Ktaann  and  in 
toiiiter. — Similar  to  the  above,  but  top  of  the  head  streaked  with  black.  //». 
— Top  of  head  streaked  with  black  and  white ;  back  of  k  and  under  parts 
white;  back,  wing-coverts,  and  tertials  pearl-gray,  sp  ..ed  or  barred  with 
brownish  black;  primaries  dark  slaty,  silvery  on  the  outer  web;  tail  pearl- 
gray,  more  or  less  barred  with  brownish  black  ;  bill  orange-red  ;  feet  black- 
ish brown.     L.,  21-00;  VV,.  ir,-20;  T.,  6-00;  B.,  2-80. 

Range. — A  cosmopolitan  species  of  irregular  distribution  ;  in  North  Amer- 
ica, breeds  locally  from  Texas  lo  Great  Slave  Lake ;  migrates  througli  the  in- 
terior and  on  the  coast,  and  apparently  does  not  winter  within  our  limits. 

Long  Island,  uncommon  T.  V.,  Aug.  and  Sept. 

Effgs,  two  to  three,  grayish  white  or  butfy  wiiite,  with  rather  small,  dis- 
tinct, and  obscure  chocolate  markings,  2-70  x  1-83. 

This  large  Tern  of  local  distribution  is  to  be  known  by  its  size  and 
red  bill.  Unless  the  two  were  seen  together,  however,  I  do  not  believe 
it  could  with  certainty  be  distinguished  in  life  from  the  Koyal  Tern. 

65>  Sterna maziiiia /?''</'/.  Rovai,  Tekn.  .!>/.  m-T^W/jf/.— Topand 
back  of  the  head  shining  black,  the  feathers  lengthened  to  form  a  crest; 
back  of  the  neck,  under  parts,  and  tail  white ;  back  and  wings  pearl-gray ; 
inner  web  of  primaries,  except  at  the  tij),  white ;  tip,  outer  web,  and  shaft  part 
of  inner  web  dark,  silvery  slate-color  (Fig.  til,  h).  Ad.  after  the  breeding 
seanon  and  in  winter. — Similar  to  the  above,  but  top  of  the  head  streaked 
with  black  and  white.  Im. — Resembling  the  young  of  iS'.  tscheijrai'u,  but 
smallc;  and  with  the  inner  half  of  the  inner  web  of  the  primaries  wliite.  L., 
19-00;  W.,  14-00;  T.,  7-00;  B.,  2-50. 

Itange. — Breeding  in  North  America  along  the  Gulf  coast  from  Texas  to 
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Floridii,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Vir^jrinia ;  occasionally  wanders  north- 
ward to  the  Great  Lakes  and  Ma.ssaehusett8. 

Loi);l'  Island,  A.  V.  in  suiiiiiier. 

Eijtjii,  (JUL'  to  four,  more  pointed  than  those  of  the  precedin<r,  grayish  white, 
with  rather  small,  distinct,  and  obscure  chocolate  miirkings,  'j'Co  x  1-75. 

A  common  species  on  our  southern  coasts.  During  the  winter  it 
is  about  the  only  Tern  one  sees  in  Florida  waters.  It  is  a  strong, 
active  bird  on  the  win^r  iid  a  reckless,  dashing  diver,  fre(iueTitly  dis- 
appearing beneath  the  -  face  in  catching  its  prey.  The  slow-flying 
Pelicans  are  at  its  mercy,  and  it  often  deftly  robs  them  of  their  well- 
earned  gains. 

Both  this  species  and  the  preceding,  and  indeed  all  the  Terns,  are 
to  be  known  from  the  Gulls  by  the  very  different  manner  in  which 
they  hold  their  bills.  A  Tern  points  its  bill  directly  downward,  and 
looks,  as  Cones  says,  like  a  big  mosquito,  while  a  Gull's  bill  points  for- 
ward in  tht  ^  lane  of  its  body. 

GT.  litema  sandvicensis  acuflavida  (Cabot).  Carot's  Tkrn; 
Sandwich  Tekn.  A<1.  in  sprliKj. —  Wliole  tup  of  tlie  head  and  crest  black; 
back  and  winys  light  pearl-gray;  primaries  silvery  gray;  the  shaft  part  of 
the  inner  web  white  except  at  the  tip;  rest  of  the  plumage  white  ;  feet  and 
bill  black,  the  latter  with  a  connpictiouH  yeUuwhh  tip.  Ad.  after  the  breeding 
season  and  in  winter. — Similar  to  the  al)ove,  but  crown  white,  sometimea 
spotted  with  black ;  back  of  tiie  liead  ami  crest  more  or  less  streaked  with 
white.  Itn. — Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  back  spotted  with  blackish ;  tail 
slaty  gray  and  much  shorter;  bill  slightly  if  at  all  tipped  with  yellow.  L., 
lG-00;  W.,  1(K)0;  T.,  rv.W;  B.,  2-05, 

/j'wnj/g.— Tropical  America,  breeding  on  the  Gulf  coast  from  Texas  to 
Florida,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  South  Carolina;  accidental  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

E(j(js,  two  to  three,  buffy  white,  spotted,  speckled,  and  scrawled  with  dis- 
tinct and  obscure  chocolate  markings,  '2'05  x  1'40. 

This  is  an  abundant  summer  resident  on  the  coasts  of  southern 
Florida,  and  in  winter  is  common  as  far  north  as  Key  West. 

It  is  said  by  Audubon  to  somewhat  resemble  the  Marsh  Tern  on 
the  wing,  and  to  have  a  loud,  sliarp,  grating  voice,  which  can  be  hoard 
half  a  mile  or  more.  I  have  never  seen  it  alive,  but  I  believe  its 
yellow-tippeil,  black  bill  would  enable  one  to  identify  it  at  some  dis- 
tance. 

TuuDEAr's  Teun  {Gli.  Sterna  trudeaui)  is  a  Soutli  American  species  wiiich 
has  been  taken  once  on  Long  Island  and  once  on  the  New  Jersey  coast. 

69*  Sterna  forsteri  Xuft.  Forsteh's  Tekn.  Ad.  in  summer. — 
Whole  top  of  the  head  black ;  back  and  wings  pearl-gray ;  inner  border  of 
inner  web  of  the  outer  primaries  white,  except  at  the  tip;  rump  and  entire 
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under  parts  white ,'  tail  light  pcnrl -gray,  the  outer  feather  darker  toward  the 
end,  wliere  the  inner  web  is  always  darker  than  the  outer;  l)ill  dull  orange, 
tile  end  third  blackish;  feet  orange,  .id.  in  winter. — Similar  to  the  above, 
but  head  white,  more  or  less  washed  with  griiyish  or  sjiotted  with  l)laek,  u 
large  blaek  sjMjt  on  tiie  side  of  the  head  iiu-losing  tiie  eye  ;  bill  mostly  black  ; 
feet  brownish.  /;«.. — .Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  the  liack  and  wings  more 
or  less  mottled  or  washed  with  light  brownish,  and  the  tail  much  shorter. 
L.,  1;")-0U ;  W.,  10-25  ;  T.,  7-00 ;  Tar.,  'JO ;  B.,  l-uO. 

A'az/y*'.— Of  more  or  le.ss  general  distribution  throughout  North  America, 
breeding  in  tlie  east  locally  from  Texas  northward  through  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  St.  Clair  Flats  and  Manitoba — recorded  from  Lake  Mi.sta.ssini — ap- 
parently not  breeding  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Virginia,  but  wandering 
irregularly  to  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Washington,  rare  and  irregular  T  V.    Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.  in  fall. 

i\'tA'^,  of  seaweed.  Hags,  or  weeds  on  a  slight  elevation  in  grassy  marshes. 
Etjijs.1  three,  very  variable,  oli\e-gray,  or  olive  brownish  ashy,  more  rarely 
whitish  or  bull',  heavily  marked  with  chocolate,  l*bO  x  1-ao. 

Dr.  Brewer,  writing  of  Mr.  Ilidgway's  experience  with  this  species 
on  Cobb's  Islaiul,  Virginia,  where  it  was  found  breeding  in  numbers, 
says:  "It  was  only  loss  abundant  than  the  Auglica  [—  nilotica],  and 
quite  as  numerous  us  the  hirnixlo.  frequenting  especially  grassy 
marshes,  in  which  it  nests.  He  found  it  pre-eminently  a  mavnh  Tern. 
It  nested  in  company  with,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  colonies  of  tlio 
Black-headed  (lull.  It  could  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  Com- 
mon Torn,  wliioh  it  closely  resembles  when  on  the  wing,  by  its  grating 
monotonous  note,  wliich  very  closely  resembles  one  frequently  uttered 
by  the  Loggerhead  Shrike"  (B.  B.,  and  R.). 
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70.  Sterna  hirundo  Linn.  Common  Tkun;  Wii.sox's  Tkun  ;  Ska 
SwAM.ow  (see  Fig.  7).  Ad.  in  Kinnmer. — Whole  top  of  the  head  black;  back 
and  wings  pearl-gray ;  inner  border  of  inner  web  of  outer  primaries  white, 
except  at  the  tip  (Fig.  fil,  c) ;  throat  white  ;  hnn-'^t  and  hiUi/  jxile  peavl-firny  ; 
tail  white,  the  outer  webs  of  the  outer  feathers  gray  or  pearl-gray ;  bill  red  at 
the  base,  the  end  third  black  ;  feet  orange-red.  Ad.  in  winter. — Similar  to 
the  above,  but  front  part  of  the  head  and  luider  parts  white:  bill  mostly 
blaek.  Im. — Similar  to  the  prceedim.'.  but  the  back  more  or  less  washed  or 
mottled  with  light  brownish;  lesser  winir-eoverta  slaty  gray,  and  tail  iimch 
shorter.    L.,  ITi-OO ;  W.,  lO-ii.i;  T.,  .^)-:.o;  Tar.,  •75;  B.,  1-40. 

Rf-marh. — The  Common  Tern  is  closely  related  to  Forster's  Tern  and  also 
to  the  Arctic  Tern.  From  the  former  it  is  to  be  distinL'uished  by  the  color  of 
the  long  outer  tni'-feathers.  In  the  Common  Tern  the  outer  web  of  these 
feathers  is  always  darker  than  the  inner  wel>;  in  Forster's  Tern  the  inner 
web  is  always  ilarker  than  the  outer  one.  Ailult  Common  Terns  have  the 
breast  and  belly  washed  with  pearl-gray.,  wlnle  in  Forster's  Tern  these  parts 
are  pure  white. 

The  Common  Tern  differs  from  the  Arctic  Tern  in  having  the  bill  tipped 
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with  black  instead  of  being  entirely  red ;  in  having  longer  tarsi,  and  in  the 
color  of  the  primuries. 

lianijc-  -"  Greater  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  Africa ;  in  North 
America  diiefly  confined  to  the  eastern  province  "  (A.  (.).  U.).  Breeds  locally 
both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  from  the  Gulf  States  to  the  Barren 
Grounds  and  Greenland. 

Washington,  'rregular  T.  V.,  sometimes  common.  Long  Island,  common 
S.  K.,  May  through  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  casual  in  late  summer.  Cambridge, 
casual  in  Sept. 

/-V/f/*,  tiiree  to  four,  not  distinguishable  witli  certainty  from  those  ot 
the  preceding,  but  averaging  paler  and  greener,  and  less  iieavily  marked, 
1-CO  X  1-iiO. 

It  is  five  years  since  I  visited  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  colony 
of  Common  Terns  on  Gull  Island,  L.  I.,  but  1  can  close  my  eyes  and 
still  feel  the  air  vibrate  with  the  harsh,  half-threatening,  half-pleading 
chorus  of  nearly  two  thousand  excited  voices.  There  is  a  dull,  heavy, 
hopeless  monotone,  broken  only  by  the  scream  of  some  half-maddened 
bird  who  fearlessly  darts  downward  to  protect  its  nesl-  at  ray  feet.  A 
shot  is  fired ;  there  is  a  moment  of  awe-struck  silei  ,ce,  then,  with  re- 
newed violence,  the  screaming  is  resumed.  Panu'^monium  reigns: 
tearr,  terrrr,  /iwinh  !  the  air  is  full  of  darting,  diving,  crying  Terns. 
It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  secrete  myself.  At  no  time  during  my 
stay  did  the  outcry  cease  or  hovering  flock  disperse. 

This  little,  barren,  uninhabited,  sandy  island — only  a  few  acres  in 
extent — and  Muskeget  Island,  off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  are  the  only 
localities,  from  New  Jersey  to  Maine,  where  the  once  abundant  Com  men 
Tern,  or  Sea  Swallow,  v»iii  be  found  in  any  numbers.  What  an  illus- 
tration of  the  results  of  man's  greed  and  woman's  thoughtlessness! 
The  fickle  fashion  wiiiuh  indorsed  the  poor  Tern's  spotless  plunuige 
has  long  since  found  new  favorites,  and  the  sadly  iMangled  pearl-gray 
feathers  have  gone  to  graves  in  the  ash-heap.  Now  it  is  the  Egret's 
turn. 

Evon  vhe  protection  afforded  by  an  insular  home  was  not  sufficient. 
Feather  hunters,  (^g:g  robbers,  and  self-styled  oOI.igists  came  in  boats 
to  drive  the  Sea  Swallows  from  their  last  resort ;  but  the  law  inter- 
fered, and  both  Gull  and  Muskeget  Islands  now  have  a  paid  keeper 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  Terns. 

71*  Stemai  paradiflMea  liri'mn.  Arctic  Tern. — Very  similar  in 
color  to  tiie  Common  Tern,  from  whicii  it  differs  in  liaving  less  gray  on  tiio 
shaft  part  of  the  inner  web  of  the  outer  primaries  (Fig.  61,(/) ;  in  having  the 
tail  somewhat  longer,  the  tai*si  and  bill  shorter,  while  the  latter,  in  the  adult, 
is  generally  without  a  bhick  tip.  L.,  ITroO;  W.,  lO'So;  T.,  T-fiO;  Tar.,  -65; 
B.,l-nO. 

liaiige. — "  Northern  hemisphere ;  in  North  America,  breeding  from  Massa- 
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chusetts to  the  arctic  regions,  and  wintering  southward  to  Virginia  and  Cali- 
fornia" (A.  (>.  U.i. 

Long  Island,  rare  in  pumnier. 

Eijiji*,  tliroe  to  four,  not  distinguishahle  with  certainty  from  those  of  tho 
preceding,  l"tJ2  x  1-15. 

Comparing  tho  notes  of  this  bird  with  those  of  the  Common  Torn, 
Mr.  Brewster  writes:  "Their  notes  are  similar,  but  several  of  them 
can  be  distinguished.  The  usual  cry  of  S.  macrnra  [-zz pamdim'a^  cor- 
responds to  the  tvarr  of  S.  hirundo,  but  is  shriller,  ending  in  a  rising 
inflection,  and  sounding  very  like  the  squeal  of  a  pig.  The  bird  also 
has  a  short,  harsh  note  similar  to  that  of  Forster's  Tern.  At  any  dis- 
tance within  fair  gun-range  I  could  usually  separate  it  from  Wilson's 
[=  Common]  Tern  by  '^»  longer  tail,  and  by  the  uniform  and  deeper 
color  of  the  bill.  In  flight  and  habits  the  two  seemed  to  me  identical " 
(Birds  Observed  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.,  xxii,  1883,  p.  402). 

78.  Sterna  dougalli  Montaij.  Roseate  Tern.  Ad.  in  ninnmcr. — 
Whole  top  of  the  hi-ad  black;  back  and  wings  pearl-gray;  outer  web  of  pri- 
nuiries  and  sliaft  part  of  the  inner  web  slaty  black  (Fig.  61, e);  under  parts 
white,  generally  delicately  tinted  with  pinkish;  tail  ^Mr<^  white;  bill  black, 
the  Vjaae  reddish  •,  feet  red.  Ad.  in  u'inter. — Similar  to  the  above,  but  front 
of  the  head  white,  more  or  less  streaked  or  spotted  wiLh  black ;  under  parts 
pure  white.  /m.,Jirst  plumat/e. — "  Pileum  and  nape  pale  butfy  grayish,  finely 
mottled  or  sprinkled  with  darker,  and  streaked,  especially  on  the  crown,  with 
dusky  ;  orbital  and  auricular  regions  dusky  blackish  ;  remainder  of  the  head, 
extreme  lower  part  of  tlic  nape,  and  entire  lower  parts  white,  the  nape,  and 
sometimes  the  breast,  finely  mottled  with  bully  gray ;  back,  scapulars,  wing- 
coverts,  rump,  upper  tail-eoverts,  and  tail  pale  pearl-l^lue,  the  back  and  scapu- 
lars overlaid  witli  pale  buff  irregularly  mottled  with  dusky,  eacli  feather  with 
a  submarginal  dusky  V-sluiped  mark  ;  prinuiry  coverts  and  primaries  dark 
bluish-gray  edged  with  paler,  the  inner  webs  of  the  latter  broadly  edged  with 
white ;  tail-feathers  marked  near  their  ends  much  like  the  longer  scapulars, 
their  outer  webs  rather  dark  grayish  ;  bill  brownisli  dusky  ;  feet  dusky."  L., 
15-50;  VV.,  "J-50;  T.,  7'50;  B.,  1-50  (B.,  B.,  and  R.). 

Itryige. — Temperate  and  tropical  regions ;  in  America  apparently  confined 
to  tho  Atlantic  coast,  V>reeding  from  Florida  northward  to  Maine;  compara- 
tively rare  north  of  southern  New  Jersey  ;  winters  south  of  the  L'nited  States. 

Long  Island,  uncojumon  but  regular  S.  R.,  May  through  Sept. 

^V/.'/AS  three,  not  distinguishable  with  certainty  from  those  of  S.forsteri  or 
S,  hirundo,  but  averaging  paler  and  less  heavily  marked,  1-65  x  1-20. 

This  species  is  found  associated  with  colonies  of  Common  Terns, 
apparently  making  its  nest  among  theirs.  It  is  a  less  excitable,  wilder 
bird  than  hirundo,  and  its  single  harsh  note,  each,  may  be  distinctly 
hoard  above  tho  uproar  of  Commou  Terns,  as  it  hovers  somewhat  in 
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the  background.    Its  white  breast  and  long  outer  tail-  feathers  also  aid 
in  distinguishing  it. 

74*  Sterna  antillarum  (Le»H.).  I^eabt  Tern.  Ad.  in  summer.-^ 
Forehcud  wh'itu,  lores  and  crown  bhiek  ;  buck,  tail,  and  winj^s  pearl-gray; 
outer  web  of  outer  primaries  uiid  sliatt  part  of  tlic  iinier  web  slaty  black ; 
under  parts  white;  bill  yellow,  generally  tipped  with  black;  feet  orange. 
Ad.  in  winter. — Top  of  head  white,  more  or  less  spotted  with  black  ;  back  of 
head  black  ;  bill  blackish.  ///*. —  L'j>per  parts  and  tail  at  the  eutl  mottled 
with  blackish  and  bufl'y,  primuri'  s  as  in  the  adult,  under  parts  white,  bill 
blackish.     L.,  900 ;  W.,  O-'JO ;  T.,  3-r>0 ;  B.,  MO. 

Jiamje. — Northern  South  America  northward  to  California,  Dakota,  and. 
Massachusetts,  rarely  to  Labrador;  breeds  locally  throughout  its  range,  and 
winters  south  of  the  United  States. 

Washington,  casunl  T.  V.    Long  Island,  rare  in  summer, 

E(j(js.,  three  to  four,  buffy  white,  speckled  or  spotted  with  chocolate, 
1-25  X  -'JO. 

This,  the  smallest  of  our  Terns,  resembles  its  congeners  in  habits, 
though  it  is  said  to  add  insects  to  its  usual  fare  of  fisli.  Its  voice  is 
described  as  "  a  sharp  squealv,  much  like  the  cry  of  a  very  young  pig 
following  its  mother." 

76.  Sterna  ftiliginosa  Omd.  Sootv  Terv.  yf(/.— Forehead  and  a 
line  reaching  to  the  eye  white,  lores  and  rest  of  the  liead  black  ;  nape,  back, 
and  wings  brownish  black,  nearly  as  dark  as  the  head;  outer  tail-feathers 
white,  brownisii  on  the  end  half  of  the  inner  web;  rest  of  tail-feathers  of  the 
same  color  as  the  back ;  under  parts  white ;  bill  and  tcet  black.  ///*.,  Jirst 
fil latiatf e.—i^ooty  slate-color;  linings  of  the  wings  and  under  tail-coverts 
whitish  ;  wing-coverts,  scapulars,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  tail-fcathcs  more  or 
less  tipped  with  white.     L.,  17-00 ;  W.,  11-50;  T.,  7-2-);  R.,  1-75. 

Ji'ant/e. — Tropical  and  subtropical  regions;  in  North  America  breeds  rarely 
08  far  north  as  Nortli  Carolina;  occasionally  wanders  northward  to  Maine; 
winters  south  of  the  United  States. 

Long  Island,  A.  V.  in  smnmer. 

E(/t/s,  one  to  three,  whitish  or  buff,  speckled  or  spotted  with  eliocolate, 
2-00  X  1-45. 

A  regular  snmmcv  visitant  to  our  southern  coasts  and  occasionally 
wandering  northward.  It  breeds  in  colonies  in  lit  tic- frequented  islands 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  may  be  seen  fishing  in  flocks,  which  hover 
low  over  the  water. 

The  Bridled  Tern  (7G.  Sterna  amrthctus),  a  (ropioal  species,  has  been 
taken  once  in  Florida,  but  may  prove  to  be  a  regular  summer  visitant  to  some 
of  the  Florida  keys. 

77«  Hydrochelidon  ni^ra  surinamensis  ( Gmel.).  Black  Terx. 
//(/.  !n  mittiiiicr. — Whole  head  and  inider  parts,  except  under  tail-coverts, 
black ;  back,  wings,  and  tail  slate-color;  bill  and  feet  black.    Ad.  in  winter. 
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— Forcheatl,  nnpo,  nml  under  porta  wliite:  back  of  the  head  bluck  mixed 
with  wliite;  huek,  win^s,  and  tail  deep  pearl-jrray.  //«. — Similar  to  the  pre- 
cedin^r,  but  upper  parts  more  or  \cxn  washed  antl  tipped  with  brownish  ;  sides 
washed  with  prayish.     L.,  lOOO;  W.,  S'.'iO;  T.,  SW;  B.,  1-00. 

Jianije. — Temperate  and  tropieal  Anieriea;  bneds  in  th.  interior  from 
Kansas  and  Illinois  to  Alaska;  not  known  to  breed  on  the  .  tlantic  eoast, 
where  it  is  found  from  I'rinee  Edward's  Island  southward  p  ,  «u  irregular 
migrant,  oeeurring  at  times  in  consiilcrable  numbers. 

Washington,  irregular  T.  V.,  Sejtt.  Long  Ibland,  irregular  T.  V.  in  vary- 
ing nun.bers,  Aug.  and  Sept.    Sing  Sing,  A.  V^.,  Sept. 

A'cxt,  of  reeds,  grasses,  etc.,  rather  closely  woven,  in  grassy  marshes  or 
vegetation  floating  in  u  slough.  Af/f/«,  two  to  tliree,  grayish  olive-brown, 
rarely  whitish,  heavily  spotted  and  blotched  with  clioeolate  markings,  fre- 
quently confluent  about  the  larger  end,  1'35  x  -OS. 

This  is  an  abundant  species  at  favorable  localities  in  the  interior. 

"  It  seems  not  to  subsi.st  on  fish  at  all,  but  chiefly  on  dragon  flies 
and  various  aquatic  insects.  It  finds  both  its  home  and  its  food  in 
the  marshes  usually,  but  its  powers  of  flight  are  so  great  thnt  it  may 
also  be  seen  far  out  on  the  dry  open  plains,  scouring  the  country  for 
food  at  a  distance  of  miles  from  its  nesting  ground.  .  .  . 

"  The  bird  may  fre(|uently  be  seen  dashing  about  in  a  zigzag  man- 
ner so  swiftly,  the  eye  can  offer  no  explanati(m  of  its  motive  until,  on 
the  resumpti<m  of  its  ordinary  flighl,  a  large  dragon  fly  is  seen  hang- 
ing from  its  bill.  .  .  ."  (Thompson). 

Tlie  WniTE-wiNOKi)  Black  Teun  (7'.''.  Ili/ilnichdiilun  lencojitfra),  i\n  Old 
World  species,  has  been  taken  once  in  Wisconsin,  and  is  recorded  us  "seen" 
on  a  lake  near  Winnipeg. 

79.  Anous  stoliduB  (Z//w(.).  Nonnv.  ./</.— Top  of  the  liead  silvery 
whitish,  lores  black;  re.st  of  the  plumage  dark  sonty  brown;  tail  rounded, 
the  cetitrnl  ta'i -feathers  longest.  ///;.— Similar,  but  tlic  top  of  the  hca<l  is 
like  the  rest  of  the  plumage  and  the  silvery  wliiti>li  ajipcars  as  a  lino  from 
the  bill  to  above  the  eye.    L.,  bvOO ;  W.,  10-25 ;  T.,  o-'JO ;  B.,  1-70. 

A*a«f/e.—"  Tropical  and  subtropical  regions;  in  America,  from  Brazil  and 
Chili  north  to  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  States"  (A.  <>.  U.). 

Xed,  of  sticks,  grasses,  etc.,  on  a  mangrove  bush,  in  a  tree,  sometimes  on 
the  beach  or  in  crevices  of  rocks.  Egij^  pale  butl'y  w  liitc,  sparingly  marked 
with  rufous,  2-05  x  1-35. 

This  is  a  summer  visitant  to  our  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
and  nests  on  some  of  the  Florida  keys. 


Family  RYNCHOPiDiE.    Skimmers. 

The  three  closely  allied  species  constituting  this  small  but  distinct 
family  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  earth.    Only  one  species 
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inhabits  the  western  hemisphere.  Skimmers  are  unique  both  in  the 
form  of  the  bill  and  in  their  manner  of  foeilinj;^-  Opening  the  moutii, 
tlio  bladolike  lower  mandible  is  dropped  just  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water ;  then,  flying  rapidly,  they  may  be  said  to  literally  "  plow  the 
main ''  in  search  of  their  food  of  small  aquatic  animals. 

80*  Bynchops  nigrtL  Linn.  Black  Skimmkr;  Scissor-kim.  (sgo 
Fijr.  8).  J(/.— Forelieml,  wides  of  the  head,  under  parts,  and  tips  of  the  sec- 
onchiries  wliito;  upper  parts  and  \vinj,'s  black  ;  outer  tail  feathers  white,  inner 
onus  more  or  less  hrowuish.     L.,  18-00 ;  VV.,  14-50 ;  T.,  4  75 ;  B.,  li'tlO. 

Jia/iije. — Coasts  of  tlic  wanner  parts  of  Ainerica,  brecdinj;  ri'f,'ularly  as  far 
north  as  southern  New  Jersey,  and,  after  tlie  breeding  season,  oceasionally 
wandering  northward  as  far  as  tlu;  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Washington,  A.  V.     Long  Island,  occasional  in  sninnier. 

JVest,  a  slight  depression  in  the  sand  or  shells  of  a  beach.  Ktfffn,  three  to 
four,  white  or  bully  white,  heavily  blotched  with  chocolate,  1-80  x  1*35. 

A  not  uncommon  species  on  our  southern  coasts,  resembling  other 
members  of  this  family  in  habits. 
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Family  Diomedeid^.    Albatrosses. 

The  Albatrosses,  nund)ering  eight  or  ten  species,  are  confined  chiefly 
to  the  seas  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  They  are  endnently  pelagic 
birds,  possessed  of  untiring  powers  of  flight.  Four  species  visit  our 
Pacific  coast,  but  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  Ainerica  Albatrosses 
are  almost  unknown,  and  there  are  but  few  records  of  their  occurrence. 

The  Wani>kuin(»  Albatross  {80'1.  Diomcdca  eru/ans),  the  largest  of  all 
sea  birds,  with  an  expanse  of  wing  which  measures  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet,  inliabits  antarctic  seas,  but  sonietinies  wanders  northward,  and  is  said  to 
luive  been  seen  in  Tampa  Bay,  Florida. 

The  Vkllow-nosei)  Albatross  (8.i.  Thahoxnpernn  rulminatus)  is  also  a 
soutliurn  species  which  is  said  to  have  been  taken  once  in  Quebec  (Chamber- 
lain, NuttalPs  Manual,  ild  ed.,  ii,  p.  277). 

Family  Procellariid^.    Shearwaters  and  Petrels. 

The  seventy  known  species  of  Petrels  nre  distributed  over  the  seas 
of  the  world.  Some  thirty  species  have  been  found  in  North  America, 
of  which  seven  occur  regularly  on  our  Atlantic  coast.  Like  their  large 
relatives,  the  Albatrosses,  they  are  strictly  pelagic,  and  visit  the  land 
oidy  to  nest.  The  strong,  swift  flight  of  Shearwatt. ;,  and  the  graceful 
movements  of  the  smaller  "  Mother  Carey's  Chickens,"  are  familiar 
sights  to  those  who  go  "down  to  the  sea  in  ships." 
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KEY   TO   TllK    Hl'K('IES. 

I.  Win}?  over  10-50. 

A.  L'lukr  imrts  <lu!*ky 04.  Sooty  Shearwater. 

Ji.  L'nder  jmrtx  wliite. 

a.  Bill  under  loO ft8.  Black-i  apped  Petkkl. 

b.  Bill  over  1-50. 

A*.  Under  tail-coverts  white 88.  Coin's  Siikauwater. 

i*.  Under  tuil-ooverts  grayish  lirown     .    .    ttl).  Oukatek  Siikakwatek. 
II.  Winj,'  under  10-50. 
A.  Wing  over  7-25. 

a.  Depth  of  bill  at  base  over -rjO.      .    8G.  Filmak.    86a.  Lesser  Filmar. 

b.  Depth  of  bill  at  base  under  uO. 

lA.  Upper  i>artrt  bluish  gray tti).  Scaled  Petrel. 

A'.  Upper  parts  sooty  blaek 92.  Aidiuon's  Shearwater. 

Ji.  Wing  under  7-25. 

a.  Upper  tail-eoverts  more  or  less  wliite. 

a».  Tail  forked lOt?.  Leach's  TETREt. 

6'.  Tail  s<iuare. 
i'.  Wei)s  of  feet  marked  with  yellow;  upper  tail-coverts  not  tipped 

with  blaek lOD.  Wilson's  Petrel. 

b*.  Webs  of  feet  without  yellow;  tail-eoverts  tipped  witli  black. 

104.  Stormv  1'etrel. 

b.  Upper  tall-coverts  grayish  or  l>rownish. 

fA.  Entire  under  parts  brownish 101.  Bilwer's  Petrel. 

/''.  Breast  grayish 110.  Whitk-kelliki)  1'etrel. 

i*.  Entire  under  parts  wliite 111.  Wihtk-kaied  Petrel. 

86*  FulnULTUS  glaciaJis  (/.hm.).  Filmar;  Noddy  fseo  Fig.  0,  /<). 
Li(jht  phani'. —  Head,  iK'ck.  ami  under  parts  white  or  whitish  ;  back,  wings, 
and  tail  slaty  gray.  Dark phum: — Entire  pluiiuiL'e  nearly  uniform  dark,  slaty 
gray.     L.,  IH-OO;  W.,  l.']-(U;  B..  1-r.O;  depth  of  B.  at  base.  -T'-  (Uidirw.). 

Raiuje. — North  Atlantic;  south  in  winter  on  the  Amerieaii  cf>ast  to  Massa- 
chusetts; accidental  in  northern  New  Jersi-y. 

A\xt,  on  the  ledges  of  roeky  dill's,     h'ljij,  one.  dull  wliitc,  2-8r)  x  2'01. 

"The  Fulninr  is  a  coiistiuit  atlciulaiit  on  wlmlers. soalcrs,  etc. — who 
know  it  a.s  the  '  Molliinoko' — in  ordor  to  ohlaiii  fatty  substances  and 
animal  offal :  but  I  never  saw  it  take  any  while  on  the  vvinj?.  and  it 
always  settles  on  the  water  to  feed,  like  an  Albatross.  The  pinions 
are  often  flapped  slowly  in  an  owl-like  manner,  but  in  scudding  they 
are  held  very  straight — a  peculiarity  by  which  it  nuiy  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  a  Gull  at  a  distance"  (Saunders). 

86a»  F.  g,  minor  h'Juirh.  Lkssku  Fclmar;  Xohdv.  "Similar  in 
color  to  F.  fflariaUs,  but  much  smaller.  W.,  11-80-12-tHi;  B.,  1-30-1-38; 
depth  of  B.  at  base,  •t;0--70." 

/I'ffwf/c— "  North  Atlantic,  south  on  Americuu  side  to  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land" (14idgw.), 
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88.  PnlBniUI  borealls  Con/.  Cory's  Shearwater,  ylt^.— Upper 
parts  u-shy  fusoous,  wings  uMtl  tail  darker;  sides  of  head  and  neck  slightly 
lighter;  under  parts  white,  sonietiincs  washed  with  grayish  on  the  breast; 
under  wing-eoverts  and  under  tail-coverts  whitt,  the  latter  more  or  less  mot- 
tled with  gravish  ;  hill  yellowish.     L.,  21-0(>;  W.,  14-00;  Tar.,  '2-20;  H.,  210. 

Kantje.—  \nown  us  yet  only  off  the  Atlantic  coast  I'rom  Massachusetts  to 
Long  Island. 

Long  Island,  uncommon  from  Aug.  to  Oct. 

iVe*<  an<l  e<j<j8  unknown. 

Cory's  Shearwater  has  been  found  as  a  not  uncommon  summer 
visitant  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  but  its  range  is  unknown. 

80*  Pufflnus  major  Faher.  Gkkater  Siieakwateu  ;  IlAonov.  Ad. 
— Upper  parts  fuseous,  wings  and  tail  slightly  tlarker ;  longer  upper  tail- 
coverts  tijiped  with  whi' "  h  ;  under  parts  white ;  helly  more  or  less  lushy  gray ; 
under  tail-covertu  ashy  iji<iy  ;  bill  blackisli.  L.,  2000  ;  W.,  12-25  ;  Tar.,  220; 
B.,  1-85. 

liange. — "Atlantic  Ocean,  south  to  Cape  Horn  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope" 
(A.  O.  L'.);  north  to  Greenland. 

Long  Island,  uncommon  in  summer. 

Aest  and  ttj(jK  unknown. 

'•The  long,  narrow  wings  are  set  stiffly  at  right  angles  with  the 
body,  and  tlie  bird  frequently  glides  half  a  mile  at  a  time  without 
mo\ing  them  perceptibly.  It  usually  follows  a  direct  cour-JC,  and  in- 
variably skims  close  over  the  waves.  I  know  of  no  other  sea  bird 
whose  movements  are  as  easy  and  graceful.  Indeed,  at  times,  espe- 
cially during  a  gale,  its  evolutions  will  compare  in  grace  and  spirit 
with  those  of  the  Mississippi  or  Swallow-tailed  Kites"  (Brewster). 

Manx's  Smeauwater  (90.  PajfiniLi  niiJfim/K)  resembles  the  next  in  color, 
but  is  larger.  W.,  8-r)0-!l-25  ;  B.,  l-3ri-l-4u  ;  depth  of  B.  through  base,  •40--45 ; 
Tar.,  l-70-l'80  "  (B.,  B..  and  R.).  It  is  a  European  sjiecies  of  exceedingly  rare 
or  accidental  occurrence  on  the  North  Atlantic  coast. 

92.  PuiBnus  auduboni  Finsch.  Ai'dibon-'s  Shearwater.  Ad. — 
Upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  dark,  sooty,  brownish  black  ;  under  j)arts  white; 
sides  of  the  breast  grayish  ;  a  patch  on  the  Hanks  and  under  tail-coverts  sooty 
brownish  bhick  ;  inner  side  of  tarsi  yellowish,  outer  brownish  ;  bill  blackish. 
L.,  12-00;  W.,  800;  Tar.,  1-GO;  B.,  1-20. 

lianije. — Warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  north  rarely  to  Long  Island  ;  breeds 
in  the  Antilles  and  Bahamas,  but  not,  so  far  as  known,  on  our  coasts. 

Long  Island,  A.  V.,  one  record. 

Ne»t.,  of  a  few  bits  of  sticks  in  a  hole  in  the  rocks.  Fgg.,  one,  clialky 
white,  20,")  X  1-40. 

An  abundant  West  Indian  species  which  breeds  in  the  Bahamas 
ind  Antilles,  and  is  doubtless  not  uncommon  oil  our  bouthern  coasts. 
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Its  flight,  low  over  the  water,  is  strong  and  swift,  five  or  six  rapid 
wing-beats  being  followed  by  a  short  sail. 

94.  Pofflnus  atricklandl  liiJ^w.  Sooty  Sheakwater  ;  Black 
IIaudon.  Ad. — Upper  parts,  win«,'8,  and  tail  dark.  Booty,  browniHli  black ; 
under  parta  somewhat  grayer ;  bill  blackish.  L.,  1700;  VV.,  12-00;  Tar.,  2'10; 
B.,  l-t]5. 

Range. — As  far  as  known.  North  Atlantic ;  south  on  the  American  coast 
to  South  Carolina. 

Long  Island,  uncommon  in  summer. 

^e»t  and  nj'jn  unknown. 

"  Its  flight  and  habits  seem  to  be  identical  with  those  of  major,  bnt 
its  uniform  dark  coloring  gives  it  a  very  different  appearance.  At  a 
distance  it  looks  as  black  as  a  Crow  "  (Brewster). 

The  Black-cappeo  Petrel  {98.  ^fJi^trdata  hasitata)  is  a  southern  species, 
which  has  been  found  on  Long  Islaml,  in  Florida,  West  Virginia,  and  Ver- 
mont. It  bears  u  general  resemblance  to  Ptijffinug  major,  liut  is  much  smaller 
and  has  the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  white. 

The  ScALEO  I'etkkl  {9'J.  ^Entrelata  scalaris)  is  known  from  one  individual 
which  had  wandered  to  western  New  York,  Its  true  home  lias  not  been  dis- 
covered, but  is  doubtless  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

Bllwer's  Petrel  {lOl.  /iuliceria  bulweri)  inhabits  the  eastern  Atlantic 
Ocean,  including  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  is  of  accidental  occur- 
rence in  Greenland. 

104.  Procellaria  pelagica  Linn.  STftRMV  Petrel.  .1</.— Upper 
parts,  wings,  and  tail  so(.ity  l>hick  ;  under  parts  slightly  lirowiicr ;  upper  tail- 
coverts  white,  tiie  longer  ones  broadly //yy*t(/  with  filtwk  ;  under  tail-coverts 
mi.\ed  with  whitish;  bill  and  feet  black.     L.,  5-50;  W.,4-80;  T.,  i-'-oO;  B., -45. 

Jiange. — "  Atlantic  Ocean,  south  on  the  American  side  to  the  Newfound- 
land Punks,  west  coast  of  Africa  and  coast  of  Kurope "'  ( A.  O.  V .). 

Kest,  of  a  few  bits  of  sticks  and  grasses  in  a  i)Urrow  in  the  ground  or  V)e- 
neath  a  rock.  K<j<j,  one,  dull  white,  sometimes  with  a  wreath  of  minute  or 
obscure  markings  at  the  larger  end,  1"10  x  -80. 

This  is  the  common  Stormy  Petrel  of  the  cast  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  nests  in  numbers  on  the  small  islands  along  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  but  is  only  a  transient  visitant  in  our  waters.  It  resembles 
the  two  following  species  in  habits. 

103.  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa  (  Viei/L).  LEAm's  Petrel.  Ad. 
— Upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  sooty  brown;  under  jiarts  slightly  browner; 
wing-coverts  grayish  brown;  lonirer  upper  tail-covcrts  white,  shorter  ones 
mixed  with  sooty  brownish  ;  tail  forked.,  outer  feathers  more  than  'i'lO  longer 
than  middle  pair;  bill  and  feet  black.     L.,  .s-OO;  W.,  *;-20;  T.,  Z-:)0\  B.,  •62. 

yi'a«f/c.—"  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific  Oceans;  south  on  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  to  Virginia  and  California;  breeds  from  Maine  and  the 
Hebrides  northward  on  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic"  (A.  O.  U.). 
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Washington,  A.  V.,  severul  records.  Long  Islantl,  uncommon  T.  V.,  May 
and  Juno.     Cuiiibridgc,  A.  V.,  one  instunce,  Oct. 

J\'tiity  of  11  few  bit«  of  MtickH  and  gruswes  in  a  burrow  in  tlio  jjround,  or  be- 
neath a  roclv.  £(/(/,  one,  creamy  white,  Honietimes  with  a  wreath  of  minute  or 
obscure  markings  at  tlie  larger  end,  1-34  x  1-00. 

"  This  is  a  bird  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  being  as  common  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  as  on  the  Atlantic.  Its  cliief  breeding  station  on  our 
shores  is  among  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  but 
the  open  ocean  is  the  bird's  true  home. 

"Leach's  Petrels  are  seldom  seen  abont  their  nesting  site  during 
the  day,  though  in  the  evening  they  assemble  there ;  and  when  llut- 
tering  through  the  twilight  or  under  the  moon's  guidance  they  have 
the  appearance  of  a  foraging  squad  of  bats,  though  the  birds'  wild, 
plaintive  notes  betray  their  race.  The  Petrels  are  not  strictly  noc- 
turnal, however,  for  while  one  of  a  pair  sits  close  on  the  nest  all  day — 
and  this  one  has  been  generally  the  male,  in  my  experience — the  mate 
is  out  at  sea. 

"  When  handled,  these  birds  emit  from  mouth  and  nostrils  a  small 
quantity  of  oil-like  fluid  of  a  reddish  color  and  pungent,  musklike 
odor.  The  air  at  the  nesting  site  is  strongly  impregnated  with  this 
odor,  and  it  guides  a  searcher  to  the  nest  "  (Chamberlain). 

109*  Oceanites  oceanicus  (/w/^/).  Wilson^^  PKruEL.  AJ.—  Uit- 
pcr  parts,  win;fs,  and  tail  sooty  black ;  uiulcr  parts  somewhat  lighter;  under 
tail-coveits  mixed  with  whitish,  longer  uiii>cr  tail-coverts  Avliite,  shorter  ones 
marked  with  sooty  l)lack  ;  wing-coverts  grayisli,  margined  witli  wliitish  ;  bill 
and  feet  black,  the  webs  of  the  latter  mostly  yellow.  L.,  7'00 ;  W.,  590  ;  T., 
2-80 ;  B.,  -.TO. 

^an,^*".— Atlantic  Ocean  ;  breeds  in  southern  seas  (Kcrguelen  Island)  and 
migrates  northward,  spending  the  summer  off  our  coasts. 

Washington,  A.  V.,  one  record.    Long  Island,  connnon  from  May  to  Sept. 

Nest,  in  the  crevices  of  rocks.    E<jg,  one,  white. 

It  is  generally  known  that  some  birds  which  nest  in  the  northern 
parts  of  our  continent,  in  the  winter  migrate  as  far  south  as  Patago- 
nia; but  comparatively  few  are  aware  that  during  the  summer  wo 
receive  several  visitors  from  the  southern  parts  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphera.  They  are  all  included  in  the  family  ProceUariidw,  and  Wil- 
son's Petrel  is  doubtless  the  most  common.  It  breeds  in  the  islands 
of  the  South  Atlantic  in  February,  and  after  the  cares  of  the  breeding 
season  are  over 'migrates  northward  to  pass  its  winter  off  our  coasts. 
At  this  season  its  home  is  the  sea,  and  its  occurrence  on  land  is  gener- 
ally due  to  storms.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of  its  long  migra- 
tion, it  is  the  Petrel  most  frequently  observed  in  western  Atlantic 
waters  during  the  summer. 
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Under  the  name  of  "  Stormy  Petrel,"  or  "  Mother  Carey's  Chicken," 
they  are  familiar  to  most  people  who  have  made  sea  voyages.  On 
tireless  wing  they  follow  in  the  track  of  a  ship,  coursing  ceaselessly 
back  and  forth,  now  beneath  the  stern,  now  hovering  over  the  foam- 
flecked  wake,  reminding  one  of  white-rumped  Martins  in  their  easy, 
graceful  flight.  If  food  be  thrown  overboard,  they  are  at  once  attracted 
to  it,  and  soon  are  left  far  behind,  a  little  group  of  black,  fluttering 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  meal  disposed  of,  a  few  rapid 
wing-beats  bring  tiiem  to  us,  and  again  they  resume  their  patient  beat- 
ing to  and  fro. 

The  WiiiTE-BELLiEi)  Petrel  (110.  Cymodroma  grallaria)  is  a  tropicnl 
Bpccies  wliich  lias  been  taken  once  in  Nortii  America — at  St.  Mi-  ks,  Florida. 

The  WuiTE-FACED  Petkel  (111.  PtlaffoJroma  manna)  inhabits  tlie  South 
Atlantic  and  soutliorn  seas.  It  is  of  casual  occurrence  oil' the  coast  of  Massa- 
cliusetts.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  any  of  our  small  Petrels  by  its  white 
under  parta. 
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Family  Phaethontid^.    Tropic  Birds. 

The  three  species  composing  this  small  but  distinct  family  are 
found  throughout  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  world. 
They  are  littoral  rather  than  pelagic,  but  make  long  journeys  across 
the  open  sea.  Their  flight  when  migrating  is  strong,  rapid,  and  direct. 
In  feeding,  they  course  over  the  water,  beating  back  and  forth  at  a 
height  of  about  forty  feet.  Their  long,  willowy  tail-feathers  add 
greatly  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  their  appearance  when  on  the  wing. 

11S<  Phaethom  flavirostris  Bmmlt.  Veli.ow-bii.lei)  Tnono 
Bird  (see  Fig.  11).  Ad. — White;  a  mark  before  and  through  tlie  eye;  outer 
web  of  priniaries,  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  tertiab.  black  ;  flanks  streaked  with 
slate  ;  bill  yellow ;  tail  tinged  with  salmon,  shafts  of  the  feathers  black.  W., 
10-75 ;  T.,  19-00 ;  B.,  '2-00. 

liange. — Tropical  coasts;  Atlantic  coasts  of  tropical  Amciica,  West  Indies, 
Bahamas,  Bermudas ;  casual  in  Florida  and  accidental  in  western  New  York 
and  Nova  Scotia. 

This  species  breeds  abundantly  in  the  limestone  cliffs  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, but  is  of  rare  and  probably  accidental  occurrence  on  our  coasts. 

The  Ked-billed  Tropic  Biro  (US.  PhaHhon  athereus)  resembles  the 
preceding  species,  but  has  the  bill  red  and  the  upper  parts  finely  barred  with 
black.  Its  range  in  the  Atlantic  is  more  southern  than  that  of  the  Yellow- 
billed  Tropic  Bird,  and  in  eastern  North  America  it  is  accidental.  The  only 
record  of  its  occurrence  is  ofl"  the  Newfoundland  Banks. 
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Family  Suud^.    Gannets. 

The  Oanncts  number  about  eight  species,  of  which  one  is  northern 
while  the  remaining  seven  are  distributed  throughout  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  coasts  of  the  world.  They  are  strictly  maritime,  but,  ex- 
cept when  migrating,  do  not  venture  far  from  land.  Their  flight  is 
strong  and  rapid,  the  vigorous  strokes  of  the  wing  being  interrupted 
at  intervals  by  a  short  sail.  They  obtain  their  food  of  fish  by  plung- 
ing for  it  from  the  air.  The  northern  species  is  migatory ;  the  others 
are  roving,  but  all  return  with  regularity  to  their  nesting  places,  gen- 
erally Oil  some  inaccessible  islet,  where  during  the  breeding  season, 
they  may  be  found  associated  in  large  numbers. 

115«  Suia  aula  {Linn.),  BooBV.  (Sec  Fig.  12.)  Ad. — Breaflt  and 
belly  white,  soinetiiiicH  \vu«hed  witli  gruyish ;  rest  of  tlio  pluiuugc  brownish 
fuscous;  head  and  neck  Ronictiines  streaked  with  gray isli  brown  and  white; 
bill  and  feet  yellowish.  Jrn. — Entire  plumage  brownish  fuscous,  ligliter  be- 
low ;  bill  blackish,  feet  yellow.    L.,  30-00  ;  W.,  15-50 :  T.,  8-00 ;  B.,  3-80. 

liantje. — "  Coasts  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America,  north  to  Georgia." 

Long  Island,  A.  V.,  one  record. 

Ntdt,  on  tlio  shore  of  a  barren  islet.    E<jtj»y  two,  chalky  white,  2-30  x  1*55. 

This  inhabitant  of  barren  shores  and  lonely  islets  is  a  summer 
visitant  to  the  Florida  keys.  It  is  a  strong  flier,  and  when  on  the 
wing  reminds  one  of  both  a  Cormorant  and  a  Gull. 

Tlie  Bu'E-FAc'Ei)  BoouY  (/7.^.  .S'w/a  t7rt/i^>/)'*)  is  found  in  tlic  "  South  Pa- 
cific, West  Indies,  and  northward  to  Florida,"  but  there  are  no  recent  records 
of  its  occurrence  in  the  last-named  locality. 

The  REn-FooTEi)  Boohy  {116.  iSula  pisrator)  inhabits  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  tropical  and  subtropical  seas,  north  to  ^vestcrn  Mexico,  and  is  said 
to  occur  in  Florida,  l)ut,  like  S.  cyanopx,  it  is  of  accidental  occurrence  within 
our  limits. 

117»  Sula  baBSana  (Linn.).  Gannet.  ^1</.— White,  head  and  neck 
tinged  with  pale  straw-yellow ;  primaries  fuscous.  Im. — Throat  and  upper 
parts,  including  wing-coverts,  dark  grayish  brown,  each  feather  with  a  small 
white  wedge-shaped  spot;  breast  and  belly  white,  margined  with  grayish 
brown.     L.,  35-00;  W.,  19-00;  T.,  9-50;  B.,  4-00. 

Kange. — "  Coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic,  south  in  winter  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Africa;  breeds  from  Nova  Scotia  and  the  British  Islands  north- 
ward." 

Long  Island,  T.  V.,  May  ;  Oct.  and  Nov. ;  u  few  wint«r. 

Nest,  on  rocky  cliffs.  E(r(i,  one,  pale  bluish  white,  overlaid  by  a  chalky 
deposit,  more  or  less  soiled  and  stained,  3-20  x  1-90. 

"The  birds  are  usually  associated  in  small,  straggling  floek.s,  and 
with  outstretched  necks,  and  eyes  ever  on  the  lookout  for  fish,  they  fly 
at  a  height  of  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  or 
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occasionally  somewhat  more.  The  height  at  which  the  Gannct  flies 
above  the  water  is  proportioned  to  the  depth  at  which  ihe  fish  are 
swimming  beneath,  and  t'',ptain  Collins  tells  me  that  wiicn  fish  are 
swimming  near  the  surface  the  Gannet  Hies  very  low  and  darts  ob- 
licpiely  instead  of  vertically  upon  his  prey.  Shi)uld  any  finny  game 
be  seen  within  range,  down  goes  the  Gannct  headlong,  the  nearly 
closed  wings  being  used  to  guide  tiie  living  arrow  in  its  downward 
flight.  Just  above  the  surface  the  wings  are  firmly  closed,  and  a  snuill 
splash  of  spray  shows  whore  the  winged  fisher  cleaves  the  water  to 
transfix  his  prey.  Disappearing  for  a  few  seconds,  the  bird  reappears, 
rests  for  a  moment  on  the  water,  long  enough  to  swallow  his  catch, 
and  then  rises  in  pursuit  of  other  game  "  (Lucas,  Rep.  L'.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
1891,  p.  712). 

Family  Anhinqid^.    Dartehc:, 

There  are  four  species  of  Darters  or  Snakebirds,  one  each  in  Africa, 
southern  Asia,  Australia,  and  tropical  and  subtropical  America.  They 
are  silent  birds,  generally  living  in  pairs  on  bodies  of  fresh  water  with 
wooded  shores.  They  select  a  perch  over  the  water,  and  wiien  alarmed 
sometimes  drop  into  the  element  below  and  disappear  beneath  its  sur- 
face, or  fly  u})ward  to  a  considerable  height  and  circle  about  like  sail- 
ing Hawks.  They  swim  well,  and  when  approached  too  closely  cpiietly 
sink  backward,  frequently  leaving  the  kiig,  thin  neck  and  narrow, 
pointed  head  above  the  surface,  when  one  at  once  observes  the  origin 
of  the  name  "Snakcbird."  They  obtain  their  food  by  pursuing  it 
under  water,  and  their  finely  serrated  bill  assists  them  in  retaining 
their  hold  upon  it. 

118*  Anhing^a  anbin^^  (Lht;-.).  ANiiiNnA;  SxAKEumn;  Water 
TinKEY.  (See  Fig.  13.)  Ad.  $  in  sutnmfr, — (icneriil  i  hiintico  ^flossy  black 
with  greenish  reiiections ;  back  of  the  lieiul  unJ  neck  with  .-cuttcrecl  >.'ruyish 
plumes;  upper  back  with  numerous  elongated  silvery  white  sjiots,  wliicli  on 
the  scapulars  become  streaks ;  lesser  wing-coverts  spotted  like  the  back ;  ex- 
posed portion  of  median  and  greater  coverts  silvery  gray ;  tail  ti[)ped  with 
whitish,  the  outer  webs  of  the  michlle  pair  of  feathers  with  transverse  flutings. 
Ad.  i  in  ?viriter. — Similar,  but  without  the  greyish  plumes  on  the  head  and 
neck.  .id.  9 . — Similar  to  S ,  but  with  the  whole  head,  neck,  and  breast 
brownish,  darker  above,  /'ti. — SimiU:r  to  9  ,  l/'it  with  tlie  black  parts  of  the 
plumage  brownish.     L.,  34-00;  W.,  13-50;  T.,  10-50;  B.,  3-25. 

lianje. — Tropical  and  subtropical  America;  breeds  as  far  nortli  as  south- 
em  Illinois  and  South  Carolina;  winters  from  tlie  Gulf  States  southward. 

Kest,  of  sticks  lined  with  moss,  rootlets,  etc.,  over  the  water  in  a  bush  or 
tree.     i\f(/x,  two  to  four,  bluish  white  with  a  challvv  deposit,  2-15  x  1-35. 

This  SI  .,ular  bird  is  common  in  the  Gulf  States.  It  has  the 
habits  of  other  members  of  this  small  family. 
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Family  Phalacrocoracid^.    Cormorants. 

Cormorants  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Ten  of  the  thirty 
known  species  inhabit  North  America.  As  a  rule  they  are  maritime, 
but  they  also  frequent  bodies  of  fresh  water  far  from  the  seacoast. 
'J'hey  are  gregarious  at  all  times  of  the  year  and  breed  in  large  colo- 
nies. Their  flight  is  strong  and  dueklike,  but,  except  when  migrat- 
ing, is  generally  not  far  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  secure 
their  food  of  fish  by  pursuing  it  under  water,  their  hooked  bill  assist- 
ing them  in  its  capture.  Unlike  the  Gannets,  they  do  not  dive  from 
the  air,  but  from  the  water  or  a  low  perch. 

110.  Phalacrocoraz  carbo  (Linn.).  Cormorant;  Siiao.  (Sec 
Fig.  10.)  Ad.  in  breedin<j  plumage. — Kegion  ubout  the  base  of'tlie  lower  man- 
dible white  or  whitish ;  head,  upper  neck,  and  throat  glossy  black,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  white ;  rest  ot  the  neck,  under  parts,  and  rump  glossy  black  ; 
a  wliite  patch  on  tlie  flanks ;  upper  back,  scapuhirs,  and  wing-covcrts  liglit 
olive-brown,  each  feather  bordered  by  glossy  black  ;  tail  black,  composed  of 
fourteen  f lathers,  ylt/.  fw  M'i«<«^r.— Similar,  but  without  wliitc  on  the  head. 
Im. — Top  oftli'3  head  and  liind  neck  brownish  black  ;  upper  back,  scapulars, 
and  wing-coverts  grayish  brown,  the  feathers  bordered  by  blackish ;  rump 
glossy  black;  throat  and  breast  grayish  brown,  changing  to  white  on  the 
belly;  sides  and  under  tail-coverts  glossy  black.  L.,  36-00;  W.,  1400;  T., 
7-00 ;  B.,  3-00. 

Jianije. — "  Coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic,  soiitli  in  winter  on  the  coast  of 
thf  United  States  casually  to  the  Carolinas"  (A.  O.  U.).  Breeds  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  northern  (irccnland. 

Long  Island,  regular  T.  V.  in  limited  numbei's. 

Nest,  of  sticks  and  seaweed,  in  colonies  generally  on  the  ledge;,  of  rocky 
cliffs.  Etjijs.,  four  to  six,  pale  bluish  white,  more  or  les.s  overlaid  with  a  chalky 
deposit,  2-50  x  1-50. 

This  northern  species  is  of  uncommon  occurrence  on  our  coast 
south  of  its  breeding  range. 

1S0«  I  haJacrocoraz  dilophus  (<SV.  and  Rich.).  Double-crested 
CoiiMOKANT.  Ad.  in  hreedini/  plumaije. — Head,  neck,  rump,  and  under  parts 
glossy  black ;  upper  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  light  grayisli  brown, 
each  feather  margined  with  glossy  black  ;  tail  black,  composed  of  twelve  feath- 
ers ;  a  tuft  of  black  feathers  on  either  side  of  the  head.  Ad.  in  winter. — 
Similar,  but  without  tufts  on  the  head,  /w.— Top  of  the  head  and  back  of 
the  neck  blackish  brown  ;  upper  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-covcrts  brownish 
gray,  each  feather  margined  with  black ;  rump  glossy  black ;  sides  of  the 
head  and  fore  neck  grayish  white,  winter  on  the  breast  and  changing  gradu- 
ally to  black  on  the  lower  belly.     L.,  30-00  ;  W.,  I'i-.W ;  T.,  t;-->0 ;  B.,  2-30. 

h'aiKje, — Eastern  North  America,  breeding  from  Dakota,  and  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  northward;  winters  from  southern  Illinois  and  Virginia  southward. 

Washington,  casual,  several  records.    Long  Island,  common  T.  V.,  .'Vpl. 
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nnd  Muy ;  Au^j.  to  ^fov.    Sing  Sing,  A.  V.,  Juno.    Cambridge,  casual,  one 
instance,  Sept. 

Nest,  of  sticks,  seaweed,  etc.,  on  the  ledges  of  cliJs,  low  bushes,  bushy 
trees,  <V  on  tlie  ^  round,  h'ljiju.,  two  to  four,  similar  in  color  io  those  of  the 
preceding,  2--iU  x  1-40. 

This  is  the  common  Cormorant  of  the  middle  Eastern  States.  We 
see  it  chiefly  as  mif^rant  when  in  flocks  of  varying  size  it  passes  far 
overhead,  or  pauses  to  rest  on  our  shores.  In  migrating  the  flock 
is  formed  in  a  long  line,  comparativv  ,  few  birds  deep.  On  the  wing 
they  bear  a  general  reserabknce  to  large  Ducks. 

180a»  P.  d.  floridanus  {Awl).  Florida  Cormorant.  Rcsctnl^lcs 
the  preceding  species  in  color,  but  is  smaller.     W.,  1200;  T.,  5-50;  B.,  Si'lO. 

This  is  an  abundant  bird  on  the  Florida  coast  and  westward  along 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf.  Almost  every  buoy  in  the  harbors  of  Florida 
is  capped  by  a  Cormorant.  They  are  shy  birds,  but  may  easily  be  se- 
cured by  placing  trai)s  on  the  buoys  or  snags,  to  which  they  regularly 
return  to  roost. 

The  Mkxican  Cormorant  {Ul.  Phalacrocora.t  mexlrauun) — a  si>ccie» 
found  on  the  west  Gulf  i!oust  and  southward — sometimes  wanders  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi as  far  as  Illinois. 


Family  Pelecanid^.    Pelicans. 

The  twelve  known  species  of  Pelicans  arc  distributed  throughout 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Throe  species  arc  North  American, 
of  which  two  are  exclusively  jnaritime,  while  the  third  is  found  both 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Pelicans  are  gregarious  and  nest  in 
large  colonies.  Their  flight  is  strong  but  leisurely,  six  or  seven  wing- 
strokes  being  followed  by  a  short  sail,  all  the  members  of  a  flock  flap- 
ping and  sailing  in  unison.  Tliey  feed  on  fish,  for  which  some  .species 
plunge  from  the  air,  while  others  capture  small  fry  with  their  scoop- 
like pouches  while  swimming. 

185.  Pelecanus  erythrorhynchus  Omd.  American  White 
Pelicax,  Ad.  in  breeding  pluina/je. — White,  prliniiries  black,  whitish  at 
the  base  ;  an  occipital  crest  and  a  Iiorny  i)r<iinin('iK'c  on  the  bill.  Ad.  >n 
ivinter. — Similar,  but  without  the  crest  or  iioriiv  pnniiim-nce.  /in. — Similar, 
hut  top  of  the  head  brownish  gray.  L.,  (iO'OO;  W.,  22-00;  Tar.,  4-50;  B., 
U-00. 

liUnr/fi. — North  .\merica,  now  rare  or  accidental  on  the  .•\tlantic  coast; 
breeds  from  southern  Minnesota  northward;  winters  along  the  Gulf  coast. 

Washington,  casual,  four  records.     Long  Island,  A.  V. 

jVcuf,  of  small  stiiiks,  on  the  ground.  AV/f/*,  two  to  four,  creamy  or  bluish 
white  with  u  chalky  deposit,  more  or  less  stained,  3'45  x  2-30. 
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The  White  Pelican  winters  in  numbers  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida 
and  westward,  but  rarely  occurs  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Its  snowy 
white  plumage  renders  it  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance,  and  a  far- 
away Pelican  on  the  water  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  distant  sail. 

The  White  Pelican  catches  his  food  while  swimming.  A  flock  of 
Pelicans  will  sometimes  surround  a  school  of  small  fry  and  with  beat- 
ing wings  drive  them  toward  the  shore,  all  the  time  eagerly  scooping 
the  unfortunate  fish  into  their  great  pouches.  At  the  conclusion  of  a 
successful  "  drive "  they  go  ashore  or  rest  quietly  on  the  water  and 
devour  their  prey  at  leisure. 

They  migrate  by  day — and  perhaps  by  night  also — flying  at  a  great 
height,  and  soraoUmes  pausing  to  sail  in  wide  circles  far  up  in  the  sky. 

126*  PelecanuB  fliscus  Linn.  Buown  Pelican.  Ad.  in  breed- 
ing plumage. — Toj)  of  the  head  and  a  spot  on  tlie  upper  breast  straw-yellow ; 
lino  down  either  side  of  tlie  breast  white  ;  hind  head,  neck,  and  a  spot  on  tho 
fore  neck  seal-brown ;  sides  and  back  silvery  gray  bordered  by  brownish 
black ;  scapulars,  win;;-coverts,  secondaries,  and  tail  silvery  fijray  ;  priuiariea 
black  ;  under  parts  dark  blackish  brown  narrowly  streaked  with  wliite.  Ad. 
after  the  breeding  seawn. — Similar,  but  with  the  hind  head  and  whole  neck 
white,  more  or  less  tin^red  with  straw-yellow.  Ji.i. — Similar  to  the  preceding, 
but  the  head  and  neck  grayish  and  rest  of  the  plumage  duller.  L.,  50-00; 
W.,  19-50;  Tar.,  2-(Jo  ;  B.,  11-00. 

lianfje. — Atlantic  coast  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America;  breeds  abun- 
dantly along  the  Gulf  coast  and  northward  to  South  Carolina ;  occasionally 
strays  to  Illinois  and  Massachusetts. 

Long  Island,  A.  V. 

AW,  of  stick.s,  in  mangrove  bushes  or  on  the  ground,  Eij(j8.i  two  to  five, 
similar  in  color  to  those  of  the  preceding  species,  3-00  x  1-95. 

Brown  Pelicans  are  abundant  residents  on 'the  Florida  and  Gulf 
coast.  They  are  generally  seen  in  flocks  of  four  to  eight  birds  flying 
one  after  the  other.  The  leader  beats  time,  as  it  w^ere,  and  they  all 
flap  in  unison  for  a  certain  number  of  wing-beats,  then  sail  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  flap  again.  The  coast  line  is  their  favorite  high- 
way to  and  from  their  roosts  or  nesting  grouiuls.  They  fly  low  over 
the  water  just  outside  the  breakers,  following  the  trough  of  the  sea — 
now  disappearing  behind  the  advancing  wall  of  water,  now  reappear- 
ing as  the  wave  breaks  on  the  shore. 

Unlike  the  White  Pelican,  this  species  secures  his  prey  by  diving. 
Singly,  in  pairs,  or  in  small  flocks,  they  beat  back  and  forth,  generally 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  and  when  opportunity  offers  plunge 
downward  with  such  force  that  the  spray  dashes  high  about  them,  and 
the  res\ilting  nplanh  may  be  heard  a  half  a  mile.  They  sometimes 
catch  fish  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  but  as  a  rule  feed  on 
smaller  ones. 
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1.  Bald  pate. 

2.  Ureeii  winded  Teal. 

3.  Blut'-wiiiKt'd  Teal. 

4.  Shoveler. 

5.  Pintail. 


(5.  Wood  Duck. 
~.  Redhead. 
8.  Caiivasbaok. 
it.  .\ni.  Seaup  Duck. 
10.  Am.  (Jolden-eye. 


11.  Biifflehead. 
V2.  f)kl  Stiuaw. 
Vi.  Oreeiilaiid  Eider. 

14.  White-winded  Scoter. 

15.  Ruddy  Duck. 
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Man-o'-war  Birds,  or  Frigate  Birds,  are  found  throughout  inter- 
tropical seas.  One  of  tlie  two  known  species  occurs  in  America.  They 
are  strictly  maritime,  and,  •.■,:' Me  sometimes  observed  at  great  distances 
from  the  land,  are  met  with  in  numbers  only  near  the  coasts.  They 
have  a  greater  expanse  of  wing  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  their 
body  than  any  other  bird,  and  in  pov/er  of  flight  are  unsurpassed. 
They  rarely  alight  upon  the  water,  but,  facing  the  wind,  pass  hours 
resting  motionless  on  outstretched  wings,  sometimes  ascending  to 
great  heights  and  calmly  soaring  far  above  storms.  It  is  when  feed- 
ing that  their  marvelous  aerial  powers  are  displayed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. By  swift,  indescribably  graceful  darts  they  secure  fish  which 
are  near  the  surface  or  capture  those  which  have  leaped  from  the  \vater 
to  escape  some  enemy  below.  They  also  pursue  Gulls  and  Terns,  and, 
forcing  them  to  disgorge  their  prey,  catch  it  in  midair.  As  a  rule  they 
are  gregarious  at  all  seasons,  and  nest  and  roost  on  bushes  near  the 
shore. 

188>  Fregata  aquila  {Linn.).     Man-o^-war  Bird;  Frigate  Bird, 

(Scc  Fig.  1.').)  Ad.  &  . — Entire  pliimujre  black,  more  glossy  above.  9  .— Sinii- 
lur,  but  browuT;  lesser  wing-eoverts  grayish  brown;  breast  and  upper  belly 
white.  Im. — Similar  to  the  9  ,  but  whole  liead  and  neok  white.  L.,  40-00 ; 
W.,  25-00;  T.,  17-00;  B.,  4-r)0. 

A'a/zf/c— Tropical  and  subtropical  coasts  generally;  in  America  north  to 
Florida,  Texas,  and  Califoruia,  and  casually  to  Kansas,  Ohio,  and  ^'ova  Scotia. 

Long  Island,  A.  V.,  one  record. 

jS'est,  of  sticks,  in  colonies,  on  bushes  or  rocks.  E(j(/,  one,  chalky  white, 
2-65  X  1-75. 

This  species  is  not  uncommon  on  the  coasts  of  southern  Florida, 
but  does  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  nest  there.  It  resembles  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  in  habits.  "" 


ORDER  ANSERES.    LAMELLIROSTRAL  SWIMMERS. 


Family  Anatid^e.    Ducks,  Geese,  and  Stvans. 

The  two  hundred  species  included  in  this  family  are  placed  in  the 
five  subfamilies,  MenjimB  or  Mergansers,  Anntinm  or  River  Ducks, 
Fnlujulince  or  Sea  Ducks,  Anxerinoi  or  Geese,  and  Cynuinir  or  Swans. 
The  characters  given  in  the  Key  to  Families  should  enable  one  to 
easily  refer  a  specimen  to  its  proper  group.  These  subfamilies  are  so 
well  defined  that  it  seems  advisable  to  treat  of  each  one  separately. 
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Aside  from  the  general  remarks  at  the  head  of  each  subfamily  I 
can  add  little  which  will  aid  in  the  identification  of  the  species  in  the 
field.  Ducks  are  shy  creatures,  and  familiarity  with  their  habits  is 
gained  only  by  long  experience. 

Subfamily  Merginm.    Mergansers. 

The  Shelldrakes  or  Sawbills  are  fish-eating  Ducks.  They  pursue 
and  capture  their  prey  under  water,  and  their  serrate  bills  seem  espe- 
cially adapted  to  this  mode  of  feeding.  The  flesh  of  adult  Sheldrakes 
is  rank  and  fishy;  but  the  Hooded  Merganser  is  an  excellent  table 
Duck. 

KEY   TO    SPE01E8. 

A.  Bill  under  1"75,  wing  800  or  under     ....    131;  Hooded  Merganser. 
£,  Bill  over  1'75,  wing  over  8-00. 

a.  Head  und  throat  black. 

a'.  Breast  and  bully  white,  tinged  with  sahnon. 

129.  Am.  Merganser  (  6  ad.). 
a'.  Breast  brownish,  thickly  streaked  and  spotted  witli  black. 

130.  Red-breasted  Merganser  (  6  ad.). 

b.  Head  and  sides  of  tlie  neck  rich  rufous- brown;  distance  from  nostril 
to  end  of  bill  less  than  1-50  .     .     .     .     129.  Am.  Merganser  (  9  and  iiu.). 

c.  Crown  grayisli  brown,  more  or  less  washed  with  cinnamon-rufous;  sides 
of  the  neck  cinnamon-rufous;  distance  from  nostril  to  end  of  bill  over 
1"50 130.  Red-breasted  Merganser  (  9  and  ini.). 

189.  Merganser  americanus  {Ca»s.).  American  Merganser; 
Goosander;  Shelldrake.  (8ce  Fig.  K}.)  Ad.  S. — Wliole  head  and  upper 
neck  glossy  greenish  black  ;  hind  neck,  secondaries,  lesser  wing-coverts,  and 
ends  of  greater  ones  wliite ;  back  black,  rump  and  tail  ashy  gray  ;  breast  and 
belly  white,  delicately  tinged  with  salmon.  Ad.  9  and  Im. — Chin  a'ul  upper 
tliroat  white  ;  lower  throat  and  entire  top  of  the  liead  rufous-brown  ;  rest  of 
upper  parts  and  tail  ashy  gray ;  speculum*  wliite;  breast  and  belly  white. 
L.,  25-00;  \V.,  lO-oO;  Tar.,  1-8.5;  B.  from  N.,  l-f)0. 

Ramje. — North  .\mcrica  generally  ;  lirccds  from  Minnesota  nnd  southern 
New  Brunswick  northward;  winters  from  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Maine  south- 
ward to  South  Carolina. 

Wiisliington,  rare  W.  V.  Long  Island,  uncommon  W.  V.,  Nov.  to  Mch. 
Sing  Sing,  toleral)ly  common  T.  V.,  Jan.  1  to  Mch.  8.  Cambridge,  formerly 
common  T.  V.,  Oct.  to  Dec. 

AV,s'<,  of  leaves,  grasses,  and  moss,  lined  with  down,  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  or 
clift'.     Eij(j»^  six  to  ten,  creamy  Iniff,  2-05  x  1-75. 

"  This  bird  is  fond  of  plunging  beneath  rushing  currents  for  its 
food,  and  should  it  encounter  a  raft  of  floating  rubbish  or  an  ice-cake 

♦  A  patch  in  the  wing  formed  by  the  end  half  of  the  secondaries,  which  ia 
Ducks  are  generally  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest  of  the  wing-feathers. 
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it  will  readily  pass  undornoath  it.  It  swims  so  dooply  as  to  afford  tlie 
gunner  but  a  small  mark,  and  dives  so  quickly  at  the  snap  or  flash  of 
his  gun  that  he  stands  but  a  small  chance  of  killing  it. 

'•  On  being  surprised  the  Goosander  may  rise  directly  out  of  the 
water,  but  more  connnonly  pats  the  surface  with  his  feet  for  some 
yards  and  then  rises  to  windward.  A  whole  flock  thus  rising  from 
some  foaming  current  affords  a  spirited  scene.  Once  on  the  wing,  the 
flight  is  straight,  strong,  and  raiiid"  (Langille). 

130«  Merganser  serrator  (Linn.).  KKu-nREASTEo  Mekganser; 
SiiELLDKAKE.  Ad.  6. — Wliole  lictid  und  tlirout  black,  inorc  greenish  above; 
a  wliite  ring  around  tlie  neck;  a  broad  cin/ta/non-rti/oua  band  with  black 
streaks  on  the  upper  breast  and  sides  of  the  lower  neek ;  lestor  wing-eoverts, 
tips  of  greater  ones,  secondaries,  breast,  anil  belly  wliite;  rump  and  sides 
finely  barred  with  black  and  wliite.  Ad.  9  (tml  fin. — Top  and  back  of  head 
grayish  brown  wasiied  with  einiiainon-rufous;  sides  of  the  head  and  tiiroat 
cinnainon-rufous,  paler  on  the  throat;  rest  of  under  parts  white;  back  and 
tail  ashy  gray;  speculum  wiiite.  L.,  '22'0O;  W.,  DOO;  Tar.,  1*70;  B.  from 
N.,  1-80. 

Hemarks. — Adults  of  tiiis  and  the  jtreeediiig  species  may  always  be  dis- 
tinguisiied  by  the  color  of  the  breast;  females  and  young,  by  tiie  ditferently 
colored  heads,  while  the  position  of  the  nostril  is  always  diagnostic. 

h'ange. — Northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemispliere;  in  .Vnierica  l>reed8 
from  northern  Illinois  and  New  Brunswick  northward  to  the  arctic  regions; 
winters  from  near  the  southern  limits  of  its  breciliiig  range  southward  to  Cut)a. 

Washington,  uncommon  W.  V.  Long  Island,  abundant  T.  V.,  Mcli.  1  to 
May  1 ;  ^)ct.  IT)  to  Dec.  1,  a  few  winter.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Dec.  to 
Apl.  30.    Cambri'lge,  casual,  one  instance,  Oct. 

Kest.,  of  leaves,  grasses,  mosses,  etc.,  lined  with  down,  on  the  ground  near 
water,  among  rocks  or  scrubby  bushes,  t^ggs^  si.K  to  twelve,  creamy  bulf, 
2-55  X  1-75. 

This  is  a  more  common  species  than  the  preceding,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  habits.     Its  note  is  described  as  a  "  croak." 

131*  liOphodsrtescucullatus  (/.//"!.).  IIoodeo  Mcrganser.  Ad.  s. 

— Front  part  of  large  circular  crest  blaek  ;  remaining  i)art  white,  bordered  by 
black  ;  rest  of  head,  the  neck,  and  bad:  black  ;  breast  and  l)elly  white;  sides 
cinnamon-rufous,  linely  barred  with  black.  Ad.  9  . — Upper  throat  white  ;  head, 
neck,  and  upper  breast  grayish  brown,  more  or  less  tinged  with  cinnamon, 
especially  on  the  small  crest;  lower  lireast  and  belly  white;  sides  grayish 
brown ;  back  fuscous.  //w.^Similar,  but  with  no  crest.  L.,  17".')";  W.,  7'r)0; 
Tar.,  1-10;  B.,  1-45. 

Range. — North  Amcriea  generally,  south  in  winter  to  Cuba  and  Mexico ; 
breeds  locally  throughout  its  North  American  range. 

Washington,  uncommon  W.  V.  Long  Island,  uncommon  T.  V.,  rare  W.  V., 
Nov.  to  May.  Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  Mch.  Cambridge,  formerly  common  T. 
v.,  Oct.  to  Dec. 
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JVe«<,  of  grasses,  leaves,  moss,  etc.,  lined  with  down,  in  a  hollow  tree  or 
Btuinp  near  water.     /iV/j/«,  eight  to  ten,  butty  white,  i!*lu  x  1*75. 

According  to  Ernest  E.  Thompson,  both  the  preceding  species  fre- 
quent chiefly  "  living  "  or  running  water,  while  this  bird  prefers  "  dead  " 
waters,  or  quiet  ponds  and  lakes.  In  Florida  it  lives  in  small  ponds  in 
the  hummocks,  where  one  expects  to  find  Wood  Dncks,  and  feeds  on 
roots,  seeds,  etc.  It  visits  also  the  lakes  frequented  by  Black  Ducks, 
Mallards,  and  other  Anatince.  The  male  is  a  striking  bird  in  life,  and 
can  not  be  mistaken  for  any  other  species. 

Subfamily  Anatince.    River  and  Pond  Ducks. 

The  Ducks  of  this  subfamily  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  a 
lobe  on  the  hind  toe.  They  are,  for  the  most  par<:,  northern  breeding 
birds,  and  appear  on  our  waters  chiefly  as  migrants.  At  this  time  they 
differ  but  little  in  habits,  and  as  a  rule  frequent  sluggish  streams, 
shallow  ponds,  arms  of  bays,  and  marshes.  In  comparison  with  the 
deep-water  FutiguUnm  they  might  be  called  "dabblers"  or  "tip-ups," 
and  any  one  who  has  seen  them  dabbling  along  the  shore,  or  with  up- 
turned tail  and  head  immersed  probing  the  bottom  in  shallow  water, 
like  a  flock  of  animated  tenpins,  will  recognize  the  appropriateness  of 
these  terms.  They  feed  upon  mollusks,  crustaceans,  insects  and  their 
larvjp,  seeds  and  roots  of  aquatic  plants.  The  "gutters"  on  the  sides 
of  the  bill  act  as  strainers,  and,  after  probing  the  bottom,  the  mere  act 
of  closing  the  bill  forces  out  the  mud  and  water  taken  in  with  the  food. 
As  a  rule,  they  feed  more  commonly  by  night  than  by  day. 

They  do  not  gather  in  such  large  flocks  as  the  Sea  Ducks,  and  in 
our  waters  are  generally  found  in  groups  of  less  than  fifty. 

They  spring  from  the  water  at  a  bound,  and  on  whistling  wing  are 
soon  beyond  the  fowler's  reach.  Their  speed  is  variously  estimated  for 
different  species  at  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
Doubtless  the  first-named  distance  is  nearer  the  truth. 

Their  nest  is  composed  of  twigs,  rootlets,  grasses,  leaves,  moss, 
feathers,  etc.,  lined  with  down  from  the  breast  of  the  incubating  bird. 
All  our  species,  except  the  Wood  Duck,  place  their  nest  on  the  ground, 
generally  in  grassy  sloughs  or  marshes,  but  sometimes  in  dry  places 
some  distance  from  the  water. 

KEV   TO   THE    SPECIES. 

I.  Wing  under  S-SO. 

a.  Lesser  wing-coverts  gray. 

139.  Green-winged  Teal.    138.  Et-ROPEAN  Teal. 

b.  Lesser  wing-coverts  blue. 

6».  Cheeks  slate-color,  a  broad  white  mark  near  the  front  of  the  face. 

140.  Blue-winged  Teal  (  i  ad.). 
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b*.  Cheeks  and  under  partachcHtnut-rufoufl.   141.  Cinnamon  Teai,(  a  ad.). 
c>.  Cheeks  finely  streaked  with  Muekisli. 
c'.  Under  purtt*  whitish,  soiuftiiues  washed  with  brownisli,  streaked  or 

spotted  with  hhiekish 140.  lii.i  K-wiMitu  Tkal  9  . 

c*.  Under  parts  lieavily  wash<.d  witli  chestnut-rufous  and  mottled  with 

black 141.  Cinnamon  Teal  ». 

II,  Wing  over  8-50. 
A.  Belly  white  or  grayisli  white,  not  conspicuously  streaked  or  spotted. 
o.  Whole  head  sliinin;^  dark  j^recn 132.  Mam.aki*  (  S  ud.). 

b.  Center  of  head  white  or  whitish,  a  large  streak  behind  the  eye. 

137.  Baldpate  (  S  ad.). 

c.  Throat  white,  crown  green  or  grayish  greon,  tips  of  primaries  greenish. 

144.  Wooii  Duck. 

d.  Throat  blackish,  center  of  crown  buffv,  rest  of  head  rufous. 

I'M.  Wii)iiKi)N  (  (J  ad.). 

e.  Throat  and  side-i  of  head  olive-brown,  darker  on  the  crown. 

14.}.  I'lXT/Mi,  {  9  ad.). 
/.  Throat,  crown,  and  sides  of  head  more  or  less  finely  streaked  with 
blackish. 

y*.  Wing-coverts  with  more  or  less  chestnut    ....    135.  Gauwall. 
y».  No  cliestnut  in  wing-coverts. 
</*.  Axillars*  and  sides  barred  with  black    ....  143.  Pintail  9 . 
g*.  Axillars  white  or  speckled  with  black,  sides  plain  brownish. 

137.  Baldpate  9. 
g*.  Axillars  white,  sides  thickly  spotted  or  barred  with  Vilack. 

13.").  (iaowall  9 . 
£.  Under  parts  conspicuously  mottled,  spotted,  or  streaked,  or   feathers 
margined  with  chestnut-rufous. 

a.  With  white  in  wing-coverts. 

a>.  Lesser  wing-coverts  ashy  blue 142.  Siioveler9. 

6>.  Lesser  wing-coverts  l>rownish  gray,  bordered  witli  white  or  tipped 

with  black. 

/A  Speculum  +  purple 132.  Mallard  9. 

fts.  Speculum  gray  and  white .    130.  (Jadwall  9  . 

b.  No  white  in  wihg-covcrts. 

a.  Throat  fulvous  or  hurty  witluiut  streaks.     .     .     1.34.  Flouida  I)i-ck, 

b.  Throat  finely  streaked  with  i)lack 133.  Black  Dick. 

C.  Belly  fhestnut 142.  SnovELEit  S  . 

13S.  Anas  boSChaS  Linn.  >{ALLAiti>  (see  Fig.  17,  a).  A<1.  S  .— 
Whole  head  and  iliroat  irl"ssy  greenish  or  bluish  black;  a  white  ring  around 
the  neck;  breast  rich  chestnut;  belly  grayish  white,  finely  marked  witli  wavy 
black  lines;  under  tail-coverts  black  ;  Mpjier  back  ilark  grayish  brown  ;  rutnp 
and  upper  tail-coverts  black;  longer  upper  tail-coverts  recurved;  speculum 
rich  purple,  bordered  at  the  lu.se  aiul  tip  by  narrow  bands  (A'hiark  and  ir/n'fi'. 
Ad.  9  . — Top  and  sides  of  head  streaked  with  fuscous  and  butl'y  ;  back  fuscous. 


e. 
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•  See  Fig.  64. 


+  A  colored  patch  in  the  wing. 
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the  feathers  witli  internul  rings  or  loops  and  sometimes  horderH  of  pale  ochra- 
ceouM  Imrty  ;  s|>fC'iiluMi  as  in  the  precediii),';  lireufst  uiul  )w\\y  oeiiraceous  bully, 
mottled  with  du.sky  >^niyi«h  brown.     J^.,  "Jiioo;  \V.,  lloo;  Tar,  l-7r);  B.,  2-25. 

Kanye. — Northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  in  Ameriea  breeds 
in  the  interior  fmiii  Indiana  and  Iowa,  and  on  the  Atlantic  eoast  rarely  south 
of  Labrador,  nortiiward  t<>  the  aretie  regions;  winters  from  southern  Kansas 
and  Delaware  southward  to  Central  Ameriea  and  the  island  of  (iranadu, 

Washiiif^ton,  eomnion  W.  V.  Long  Island,  uneonnnou  T.  V.,  Sept.  to  Apl. 
Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  (Jet.,  Meh. 

h'ljijK^  six  to  ten,  pale  greenish  or  bluish  white,  2'30  x  1*70. 

The  Mallard  is  far  more  common  in  the  interior  than  on  the  coasts. 
Its  loud,  sonorous  quack  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  its  domes- 
ticated descendants. 

183.  Anas  Obscura   Gmtf.      Black  Dci'k;    DrsKY   Dick.     Ad.— 

Top  of  the  lieud  rieh  fuseous,  sliglitly  streaked  with  pale  butty  ;  sides  of  the 
head  and  throat  pale  bulfy,  thickly  streaked  with  blackish  ;  rest  of  under  jiarts 
fuscous  brown,  the  fei'.thers  all  bordered  by  oehraeeous-burt";  back  slightly 
darker  and  narrowly  margined  with  butty;  speculum  rich  purple,  bordered 
by  black.    L.,  22-00;  W.,  11-00;  Tar.,  1-7;');  15.,  2-20. 

A'<?//'a/'^'.'(.^Always  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Mallard  by  tlic  lack  of 
w  hite  in  the  wing. 

A'rtH<('<'.— North  America;  brccd^  from  Illinois  and  New  Jersey  to  Hudson 
Bay  and  Labrador;  winters  southward  to  the  Greater  Antilles. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.  Long  Island,  abundant  W.  V.,  Sept.  to  May ; 
a  few  breetl.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  S.  K.,  Mcli.  (5  to  Nov.  l-'J.  Cam- 
bridge, very  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  and  Ay)1  ;  Itite  Aug.  to  Nov. ;  a  few  breed. 

A>/;/.<i,  eight  to  twelve,  pale  greenish  or  bluish  white,  or  creamy  butt", 
2-43  X  l-7r). 

This  species  resembles  the  ]\Iallard  in  pfeneral  habits,  and  the  voices 
of  the  two  are  indistinsnisluible.  The  Rlack  Duck,  however,  is  com- 
moner near  the  seacoasts,  and  when  molested  will  sometimes  pass  the 
day  at  sea,  returning  at  night  to  feed  in  the  marshes  and  ponds  near 
the  shore. 

134.  Anas  flilvi^ula  Rlifoir.    Flohti>a  Ditk.     Jd. — Top  of  head 

streaked  with  black  and  bufty ;  sides  of  the  head  and  entire  throat  butty, 
without  strxth ;  rest  of  under  parts  rich  bulfy  oeliraeeous,  widely  streaked 
with  black  ;  back  black,  the  feathers  broadly  margined  and  sometimes  inter- 
nally striped  with  ochraccous-butt';  speculum  rich  puri)le  bordered  by  black; 
bill  olive-yellow,  its  nail  black.    L.,  20-00;  W.,  10-50;  Tar.,  l-fiS;  B.,  2-05. 

h'eoiarh.—VAisUy  ilistinguished  from  ./.  obscura  by  the  absence  of  streaks 
on  the  throat. 

Niuiije. —  Florida  and  Gulf  coast  to  Louisiana. 

/;>^</«,  eight  to  ten,  pale  dull  Vniff  or  pale  grayish  buff,  2-15  x  l-fil  (Ridgw.). 

This  is  a  common  resident  species  in  Florida.  Its  habits  and  voice 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  Black  Duck. 
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186.  Anas   Strepera   Linn.      (Jadwall;    Gkay    Dick.     Ad.   S.— 

Top  of  the  hi'uil  stiTiiked  witli  rufous-brown  and  black;  sides  of  the  lit-nd  and 
neck  pale  butfy,  thU'kly  streaked  or  si)i)tteil  with  black;  breast  and  neck  all 
around  black,  each  feather  with  a  border  and  an  internal  riiijjf  of  white,  jfiving 
tlie  pluniajre  a  beuutifully  scaled  appearance;  belly  wliite  or  j^rayisli ;  rump, 
ujiper  antl  under  tail-coverts  black;  lesser  winii;-co verts  <7/tJ«/;/>/^  Aii.  9. — 
Head  and  throat  as  in  the  male;  back  fuscous  margined  with  butl'y ;  breast 
and  sii/es  ochruceous  butfy,  thickly  spotted  with  blackish ;  belly  and  under 
tail-coverts  white,  more  or  less  thickly  s|K)tted  with  blackish;  little  or  no 
chestnut  on  wing-coverts;  speculum  ashy  gray  and  wliite;  axillars  and  under 
wing-co verts /ii/r«  wfiite.     L.,  l'J-50;  W.,  10'4(t;  Tar.,  l-nr);  R.,  1-70. 

A'rt«f/<?.— Northern  hemisphere;  in  America,  breeds  in  the  interior  locally 
from  Kansas  northward  to  the  arctic  regions  ;  known  to  breed  on  the  Atlantic 
coiust  oidy  at  Anticosti ;  winters  from  Virginia  to  Florida  and  Texas. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Sept.  to  .Vj)!.     Long  Island,  A.  V. 

^'J'JXt  eight  to  twelve,  pale  butt' or  butty  white,  iiO'.t  x  \-;)7  (Kidgw.). 

This  species  is  coniinnn  in  the  interior  and  in  Florida,  but  is  rather 
nirc  in  the  other  Atlantic  States.  Its  call-note  is  said  to  resemble  that 
of  the  Mallard,  "  but  is  rather  more  slirill,  and  frequently  repeated." 

136.  Anas  penelope  Linn.  KiuorKAN  Widukon.  Jif.  <$.  -Crown 
creamy  buff;  throat  blackish,  rest  of  liead  and  neck  rufous-brown  ;  upi>er 
bieast  vinaceous,  lower  1)reast  and  belly  white;  «/</««  and  back  tinely  nuirked 
with  wavy  black  and  white  lines.  Ai/.  9  . — Head  and  throat  deepoeliraceous- 
butf,  finely  streaked  and  barred  with  black,  darker  above;  upper  bretust  and 
sides  much  the  same  color,  but  without  black  markings;  lower  breast  and 
belly  white;  bju-k  grayish  brftwn,  the  feathers  with  small  ochraceous  butty 
bars;  tertials  fuscous,  bordered  by  dcej)  orhraceoiix  huf'y ;  greater  wing-cov- 
erts hrownixh  (jra;/,  usually  whiter  on  the  outer  webs  and  tipped  witli  black. 
W.,  10-50;  B.,"l-40. 

RttmarlcK. — The  females  of  the  European  and  .\merlcan  Widgeons  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  one  :mother.  Their  ilistinguishing  characters  are 
mainly  in  the  color  of  the  head  and  throat,  which  are  brown  in  the  Kuropean 
species,  and  in  the  color  of  the  greater  wing-eoverts,  which  are  v.hiter  in  tlio 
American  bird.  T  have  seen  a  caged  male  in  the  summer  in  a  plumage  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  female.  Probably  a  similar  cliange  of  plumage  occurs 
in  our  A.  ariwricaiia. 

Haiuje. — Northern  parts  of  thn  (Md  World;  in  North  America  breeds  in 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  occurs  occasionally  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

Washington,  A.  V.,  two  recortls.     Long  Island,  A.  V. 

Eijijx^  five  to  eight,  bi.-ffy  white,  2-'J8  x  l-')-'!. 

"The  call-note  of  the  male  is  a  shrill,  whistling  tvfiee-you,  whence 
the  local  names  '  Whew  Duck  '  and  '  Whewer  ' ;  but  the  female  utters 
a  low  purr-iug  growl.    Both  sexes,  however,  rise  in  silence  "  (Saunders). 

137.  Anas  americana  (t'mel.  Bai.dpate;  American  Widgeon. 
Ad.  S  . — Middle  of  the  crowu  white  or  butty  ;  sides  of  the  crown,  from  the  eye 
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to  the  nape,  plossy  fireon,  more  or  Icsh  spriiiklccl  with  black ;  lores,  cheeks, 
and  tliroat  Initl'y,  tiiicly  Imrred  with  hliiek  ;  upper  lireiict  ai  d  k'hIih  viruu'coiis, 
the  hitter  more  or  less  liiiely  harreil  with  wavy  black  lines;  I'lwer  breast  and 
belly  white;  back  jrrayish  brown,  more  or  less  tiii;,'ed  with  viiuiceous  and 
finely  barred  with  black.  Ail.  9  .—Head  and  throat  white  or  pale,  creamy 
butr,  finely  streaked  and  barred  with  black,  darker  above;  upper  breast  and 
sides  pale  vinaceous  washed  with  ^frayish  ;  lower  breast  and  belly  white;  back 
jfrayish  brown,  the  feathers  with  small  creamy  butl'bars;  tertials  fuscous,  bor- 
dered with  ivhitixh  or  creamy  butf;  f,'rcalcr  win<r-co verts  brownish  ;fray,  their 
outer  webs  mostly  or  entirely  ii/iit<\  their  ends  black,  sometimes  tipped  with 
wliitc.    L.,  1S»00;  W.,  10-50;  Tur.,  luO;  B.,  1-40. 

lianije. — North  America;  breeds  in  the  interior  re;rularly  from  Minnesota 
northward,  and  civ*ually  as  far  south  as  Texas;  not  known  to  breeil  on  tho 
Atlantic  coast;  winters  from  open  water  south  to  Central  America  and  north- 
ern South  America. 

Washinjrton,  conunon  W.  K.,  Oct.  to  Apl.  Lon^'  Island,  unconnnon  T.  V., 
Oct.  to  Apl.     Sinjr  Sin^',  common  T.  V.,  Mcli.  11  to  Apl.  12;  Oct.  4  to  Oct.  28. 

J'^Qils.,  seven  to  twelve,  bully  white,  205  x  I'oO. 

Colonel  N.  S.  Goss  writes  that,  as  a  rule,  Widgeons  are  "  not  shy, 
and  their  note,  a  sort  of  whew,  whew,  whew,  uttered  while  feediiig  and 
swimming,  enables  the  hunter  to  locate  them  in  the  thickest  growth 
of  water  plants :  and  when  in  the  air  the  vhi.stling  noise  made  by  their 
wings  heralds  their  approach."  They  art  fond  of  wild  celery,  which 
they  procure  by  robbing  the  Canvnsback  and  other  diving  Ducks, 
"  snatching  their  catch  from  tlieir  bills  the  moment  their  heads  appear 
above  the  water." 

139.  Anas  carolinensiB  (Inul.  Guekx-wixoed  Teal.  Ad.  s. 
— Chin  black,  sides  of  the  head  from  the  eye  to  the  nape  ahininfj  preen,  rest 
of  the  head  and  neck  rufous-chestnut ;  breast  washed  with  vinaceous  and 
spotted  with  black  ;  belly  white ;  sides  finely  marked  with  wavy  black  and 
whita  lines  ;  midille  under  tail-coverts  black,  lateral  ones  creamy  bufl^;  upper 
back  like  the  sides,  lower  back  jjrayish  fuscou?  ;  a  white  bar  in  front  of  the 
bend  of  the  winjr;  winjr-coverts  brownish  j^ray,  tipped  with  ochraceous  buffy. 
All.  9. — Top  of  the  heail  brownish  fuscous,  marjjined  with  cinnamon;  throat 
and  sides  of  the  neck  white,  finely  spotted  with  black  ;  breast  and  sides 
washed  witli  cinnamon  and  sjiotted  or  barred  with  black  ;  belly  and  under 
tail-coverts  white,  sometimes  spotted  with  black  ;  back  fuscous,  the  feathers 
with  creseent-sliaped  marks  of  ochraceous  i)urt"y,  and  bordered  with  grayish; 
win-js  as  in  the  male.     !>.,  U-.'tO;  W.,  7-00  ;  Tar..  MO  :  B.,  V'i'\ 

yiVfWf/f.— North  America;  breeds  from  Minnosnto  and  New  Brunswick 
northward  ;  winters  from  Kansas  and  Virginia  southward  to  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Sept.  to  Apl.  Long  Island,  uncommon  T.  V. 
and  W.  v.,  Oct.  to  Apl.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Apl. ;  Sept.  11  to  Oct.  23. 
Cambridge,  uncommon  T.  V.,  Apl.;  Sept.  to  Nov. 

Eggs,  six  to  twelve,  bufliy  white  or  creamy  buff,  1'80  x  1-25. 
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"In  autumn  the  males  usually  keep  in  separate  flocks  from  the 
femak'H  ami  younj;.  Tlu'ir  notes  arc  faint  and  pipin;;,  and  tlieir  wings 
make  a  loud  wiiistling  during  (light.  .  .  ."  (B.,  H.,  and  i^). 

Tho  EiRopKAN  Tkai.  { IdiS.  ^«««  creccrt)  is  of  uoauiil  oi'currenoc  in  North 
Anieriou.  Tlic  adult  iiiulo  rcsc'iiiblcs  that  <>f  .(.  vnro/i/n  /inin,  Imt  tlic  wliitc 
bur  in  front  of  the  \vin<,'  h-  luckiu;;,  and  the  iiuiur  .Hcu[>ulars  arc  enamy  Ixitf, 
witli  a  sliarjily  di;tliicd  bhiek  mark  on  thuir  outer  webu.  The  fuiiiulo  can  not 
bo  distinguished  from  that  of  A,  carolinetisia. 

140.  Anas  discors  Linn.  Hlvz-vhsuku  Tkai..  .(7.  S. — Crown 
fuscous,  ciilii  aiui  silk's  of  tho  base  of  tlie  bill  l)lack  ,  a  bri'ud  white  band 
across  tlie  front  of  tiie  head,  its  hinder  nuirj;in  bordered  by  black  ;  rest  of  tho 
lieud  and  tliroat  dark  usliy  with  purplish  reflections ;  breast  and  belly  cinnu- 
mou-rufous,  thickly  spotted  with  black  ;  back  fuscous,  the  leathers  with  cres- 
cents of  ochruceous-butf ;  leaner  anil  mei/iu/i  wiiitj-mvirts  t/nii/inh  blue,  end 
luilf  of  the  greater  ones  wldte ;  speculum  green.  .\<t.  V  ((nil  6  in  xuniiuer. — 
Crown  fuscous,  lightly  margined  with  grayisli ;  sides  of  tho  lieail  and  tho 
neck  whitish,  tincly  spotted  with  blackisli,  e.vccpt  on  the  throat ;  breast  and 
belly  with  less  ciiunimon  wusli  than  in  the  preceding  ;  Imck  and  wings  (piitc 
similur  to  the  preceding.  l)Ut  ochruceous  bars  sometimes  wanting;  specul  in 
darker  and  greater  coverts  with  less  white.  L.,  ItlOO;  W.,  7  lio ;  Tar.,  1*20; 
B..  l-CO. 

Nfinffe. — Chiefly  eastern  North  America;  l>roeds  from  Kansn.«,  northern 
Ohio,  and  New  Brunswick  northward;  winters  from  Virginia  and  tho  Lower 
Mi.ssissip.pi  Valley  lo  northern  Soutii  America. 

Washington,  common  \V.  V.,  Sept.  to  Apl.  Loiii,'  Island,  common  T.  V. 
in  Sept.,  rare  T.  V.  in  spring.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.  in  fall,  Sejit.  '-'4  to 
Oct.  17.  Cambridge,  rare  in  spring;  very  common  iiit  least  formerly)  Aug. 
to  Oct. 

£'ff(js,  six  to  twelve,  butty  wliite  or  creamy  huflf,  VB.I  x  1-30. 

This  generally  silent  species  flies  in  densely  mussed,  small  flocks, 
which  move  as  one  bird.  The  white  face-mark  ran  be  discerned  at 
some  distance,  and,  in  connection  with  the  bird's  small  size,  is  a  good 
field-mark. 

Tlio  CiNN'AMo.N  Tkai.  (I4I.  .(//'rv  ('.'/'/""/'Avv?),  a  species  of  western  North 
America,  sometimes  occurs  east  of  the  .Mississippi.  It  has  })cen  recorded  frnm 
Illinois  and  Florida.  Tlic  male  has  the  utnlcr  parts  deep  cinnamon;  tho 
female  closely  resembles  the  same  sc.x  of  our  .1/*^^  ilitirorn. 

142.  Spatula  clypeata  (Linn.).  Shovki.ku.  ./'/.  <^.— Mead  and 
neck  fuscous.  glo.s.seil  with  bluish  green  ;  back  and  a  broken  line  down  the 
back  of  the  lower  neck  fuscous;  rest  of  the  lower  neck  and  breast  white; 
lower  breast  and  belly  rufous-clicstnut;  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  dark 
greenish  ;  lesser  wing-coverts  grayish  blue,  greater  ones  brownish  gray  tipped 
with  white;  speculum  green.  Ad.  9. — Throat  bufty  white;  head  and  neck 
streaked,  with  bufly  and  black  ;  rest  of  under  jiurts  more  or  less  washed  with 
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bulFy  ocliraceous,  everywhere  indistinctly  spotted  with  fuscous  except  on  the 
niitkUe  of  tlie  belly ;  buck  fuscous,  the  feathers  with  inari,Mns  and  internal 
crescents  of  wliitish  and  butfy ;  \vin;,'-coverts  and  speculum  much  as  in  the 
male.  Im. — The  im.  6  is  intermediate  between  the  ad.  6  and  9  ;  the  ini.  9 
resemble  the  ad.  S ,  but  the  winj,'-coverts  are  slaty  trray,  the  speculum  with 
little  or  no  green.     I..,  '2000  ;  W.,  y-.W  ;  B.,  2-50  ;  greatest  width  of  B.,  1-20. 

JidiKje. — Jsorthern  hemisphere;  in  America,  more  common  in  the  interior; 
breeds  regularly  from  Minnesota  northward  and  locally  as  fur  south  as  Texas; 
not  known  to  breed  in  the  Atlantic  States;  winters  from  southern  Illinois 
and  Virginia  southwanl  to  northern  South  America. 

Washington,  not  uncommon  W.  V.  Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.  Sing  Sing, 
A.  v.,  Oct. 

Ji(J(j8,  six  to  ten,  pale  bully  white  or  bluish  white,  210  x  1-50. 

The  Shoveler,  like  most  of  the  members  of  this  subfuniily,  is  more 
common  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  than  on  the  coast.  It  is  generally 
a  silent  bird,  but  its  note  in  the  breeding  season  is  said  to  be  *'  took, 
took.'^    It  feeds  largely  by  tipping  in  shallow  water. 

143.  Daflla  acuta  {Linn.).     Pintail;    Spriotail.     Ad.  <$ .-— Head 

and  throat  olive-brown  ;  back  of  the  neck  blackish,  bordered  by  white  stripes, 
whicli  pu.ss  to  the  breu>t ;  breast  and  belly  white ;  the  abdomen  faintly  and 
the  sides  strongly  marked  with  wavy  lines  of  black  and  white ;  back  some- 
what darker  than  the  sides;  scapulars  black,  bordered  or  streaked  with  bulfy 
wliite ;  wing-coverts  brownish  gray,  the  greater  ones  tipped  with  rufous ; 
speculum  green  ;  central  tail-feathers  glossed  with  green  and  much  elongated. 
Ad.  9  . — Throat  white  or  wliitish,  crown  and  sides  of  the  liead  streaked  with 
blackish  and  butty  ocliraceous,  darker  above;  breast  washed  with  butty 
ochraceous  and  spotted  with  blackish ;  belly  white  ;  abdomen  more  or  less 
indistinctly  mottled  with  blackisli  ;  sides  with  bars  and  lengtiiened  black 
and  white  crescents;  under  wing-coverts /Vavom*',  bordered  icith  whltixh  f 
axillars  barred  or  mottled  u  ith  bhick  ;  back  fuscous,  tlie  featiiei's  with  borders, 
bars,  or  crescents  of  white  or  buH"y;  speculum  grayish  brown  bordered  with 
white.  S  in  breeding  /)/MWiavt'.—"  Similar  toad.  9  ,  but  wings  as  in  spring 
or  winter  plumage"  (Ridgw.).  Im. — The  im.  5  is  variously  intermediate 
between  the  ad.  i  and  9  ;  the  im.  9  resembles  the  ad.  9  ,  but  the  under  parts 
are  more  heavily  streaked  or  spotted.  L.,  4,  2800,  9,  22-00;  W.,  1000;  T., 
&  ,  7-50,  9  ,  3-t)0  ;  B.,  2-00. 

Ji'eniitrkx. — The  female  of  this  species  is  a  rather  obscure-looking  bird,  but 
may  always  be  known  by  its  broad,  sharply  pointed  central  tail-feathers  and 
dusky  under  wing-coverts. 

/iVi«f/f.  -Northern  iiemisphere  ;  in  America,  lireeds  from  Iowa  and  Illinois 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  not  known  to  breed  on  the  .Vtlantic  coast ;  winters  from 
Virginia  southward  to  the  (ireater  .Vntilles  and  Central  America. 

Wasliington,  W.  V.,  Oct.  to  Apl.  TiOng  Island,  very  comn\on  T.  V.,  Sept. 
IT)  to  Apl.  1") ;  a  few  winter.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  15  to  Apl.  10; 
Sept.  2C  to  Dec.  4.    Cambridge,  casual  T.  V.,  Apl. ;  Sept.  and  Oct. 

£(f(jti,  eight  to  twelve,  bully  white  or  pale  bluish  white,  220  x  1-50. 
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The  Pintail  is  frequently  found  associated  with  the  Bhicic  Puck 
and  Widgeon.  As  a  rule  it  is  voiceless,  but  is  said  to  utter  "a  low- 
toned  quack  at  night."  The  long  neck  and  tail  of  the  male  make  its 
identification  easy  even  at  a  distance. 

144«  Alz  sponsa  (Linn.).  Wood  Duck.  Ad.  $. — A  line  from  the 
bill  oviif  the  eyo,  a  similar  line  at  tlie  base  of  the  Hide  of  the  crest,  and  some 
of  tiie  eloii;j:ated  ereMt-feuthors  wiiite  ;  throaty  a  band  from  it  up  the  side  of 
the  head,  and  a  \vi<ler  one  to  the  naix',  white  ;  rest  of  the  cheeks  and  crown 
preen  with  purplish  retiections ;  a  white  baud  in  front  of  the  winj;s ;  breast 
and  a  spot  at  either  siile  of  the  base  of  the  tail  purplish  chestnut,  the  former 
spotted  with  wliite ;  belly  white ;  sides  buti'y  ochraceous,  tinely  barred  with 
black,  the  lonj,'er  flank  feathers  tipped  with  wider  bars  of  black  and  white ; 
back  crrcenish  brown;  scapular.;  blacker;  speculum  steel-blue;  primaries 
tipped  with  greenish  blue. — Ad.  9  . — Tliroat  and  a  stripe  from  the  eye  back- 
ward white ;  crown  purplish  brown ;  sides  of  the  head  ashy  brown ;  breast 
and  sides  grayish  brown  streaked  with  butty  ;  belly  white;  back  olive-brown 
glossed  with  greenish  ;  inner  primaries  tipjied  with  greenish  blue.  Jin. — Tho 
im.  $  resembles  the  9.     L.,  18-')0;  W.,  9-00 ;  Tar.,  1-35  ;  B.,  1-.30. 

Jitntijt;. —yiorth  .\merica;  breeds  from  Florida  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  wintcra 
southward  to  southern  Me.\ic<i,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica. 

Washington,  uncommon  P.  R.  Long  Island,  uncommon  T.  V.  and  W.  V., 
Sept.  to  .\pl.;  rare  S.  K.  Sing  -Sing,  tolerably  common  S.  K.  Cambridge, 
common  T.  V.,  Mch.  and  Apl. ;  ;Vug.  to  Nov. ;  a  few  breed. 

Next,  of  grasses,  leaves,  twigs,  etc.,  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  w  stump.  E'J(/s, 
eight  to  fourteen,  pale  bully  white,  2-05  x  1-50. 

Woodland  ponds  and  forest-bordered  streams  make  a  proper  setting 
for  the  grace  juid  beauty  of  these  richly  attired  birds.  Several  times 
it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  them  in  the  unconscious  enjoyment 
of  their  secluded  homes,  and  I  know  of  no  sight  in  the  bird  world 
which  so  fully  .satisfies  the  eye.  Alarm  them,  and  with  a  frightened, 
plaintive  whistle,  "■  oo-cck"  they  spring  from  the  water  and  make  oflf 
through  the  woods.  At  other  times  they  will  swim  ahead  of  one's 
canoe,  and,  rounding  a  bend  in  the  stream,  go  ashore  and  walk  rapidly 
away. 

Tho  young  are  brought  from  the  nest  to  the  ground  in  the  bill  of 
the  parent. 

SuhfamiJy  FiiJigulinw.     Bay  and  Sen  Durkii. 

The  members  of  this  subfamily  are  to  he  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  preceding  by  the  presence  of  a  lobe  or  web  on  the  hind  toe. 
They  are  open-water  Ducks,  frequenting  our  large  lakes,  bays,  and  sea- 
coasts.  Their  food  consists  chielly  of  mollusks,  crustaceans,  and  the 
seeds  and  roots  of  aquatic  plants.  They  obtain  it  principally  by  div- 
ing, sometimes  descending  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  more.    The 
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bill,  as  in  the  Anatinm,  acts  as  a  sieve  or  strainer.  As  a  rule  they  feed 
by  (lay  and  pass  the  night  at  a  distance  from  the  shore  or  at  sea.  Some 
of  the  species  occur  in  our  waters  in  large  flocks — indeed,  our  most 
abundant  Ducks  are  members  of  this  subfamily.  With  one  exception 
they  are  northern  breeding  birds,  seldom  nesting  south  of  our  north- 
ern tier  of  States. 

Their  nest  is  composed  of  twigs,  leaves,  grasses,  stems  of  aquatic 
plants,  seaweed,  etc.,  lined  with  down  from  the  breast  of  the  incubat- 
ing bird. 

KEY   TO    THE    SPECIES. 

I.  Featliers  at  the  base  of  the  bill  not  reaching  '50  forward  along  its  sides. 

A.  Wing  over  7'00 ;  axillars  and  most  if  not  all  the  linings  of  the  wings  white. 

a.  Head  and  neck  black,  with  greenish  or  purplish  reflections. 
a».  Buck  black ;  bill  with  a  bluish  band  near  its  tip. 

150.    RlNO-NECKED  DuCK  $. 

6>.  Back  finely  barred  with  black  and  white. 
i».  Back  of  hjad  generally  with  purplish  reflections;  wing  generally 
under  8'io ;  nail  of  bill  generally  under  "J5  in  width. 

149.  Lessek  Scaup  Duck  &  . 
Js.  Back  of  liead  generally  with  greenish  reflections;  wing  gener- 
ally over  8-2r);  nail  of  bill  over  -2.")  in  width. 

148.  .\m.  Scaup  Duck  $  . 

b.  Head  and  neck  rufous  or  rufous-brown,  sharply  defined  from  the  black 
breast. 

6».  Head  and  upper  neck  rich  rufous;  bill  2-00  or  under;  flanks  finely 
barred,  like  the  back , 140.  Reumead  3  . 

6».  Head  and  neck  rufous-brown ;  crown  blackish ;  bill  over  2-00 ;  flanks 
very  slightly  if  at  all  barred 147.  Canvas»acr3. 

c.  Head  and  neck  brownisli  or  grayish, 
c'.  A  white  patch  in  the  wing. 

t».  Feathers  at  base  of  bill  white ;  wing  generally  under  8'2r) ;  nail  of 

bill  generally  under  •2.'i  in  width  .    .    149.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck  9 . 
c».  Feathers  at  l)ase  of  liill  wliite ;  wing  generally  over  8"25 ;  nail  of 

bill  generally  over -25  in  width     .    .    .    148.  Am.  Scaup  Duck  9  . 
</».  No  white  in  wing. 
d\  An  indistinct  bluish  band  near  the  tip  of  bill ;  bill  under  2-00. 

(/».  Wing  under  800 150.  Rino-nei  ked  Duck  9. 

(/*.  Wing  over  800 14(].  Reduead  9  . 

e».  No  band  on  bill ;  l)ill  over  2-00 147.  Canvasback  9  • 

B.  Wing  over  7*00;  axillars  and  most  if  not  all  the  under  wing-coverts 
blackish. 

o.  Head  and  throat  dark  steel-iilue  or  steel-green. 
«>.  Head  and  throat  steel-ljlue;  white  patch  at  base  of  bill  l-OO  or  more 

in  height 152.  Bajjkow's  Goi.oen-eve  $  . 

tt«.  Head  and  throat  steel-green;  white  patcii  at  base  of  bill  less  tiian 

1*00  in  heiglit 151.  Am.  Golden-evk  3  . 
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b.  Whole  head  and  throat  brown,  sharply  defined  from  the  gray  or  white 
neok ;  a  white  patch  (wpeeulam)  in  the  winj^. 

i>.  Nostril  nearer  the  tip  than  the  base  of  the  bill. 

151.  Am.  Goli>en-eye  9  . 
6'.  Nostril  in  the  middle  of  tlie  bill     .     152.  Baukow's  Goldkn-kvk  9. 

c.  Wl';?le  liead  and  neck  black l(i;i.  Am.  Scotkk  S  . 

d.  A  wliite  patch  on  tlie  back  of  the  head  and  another  on  the  back  of  the 
neck KJO.  Sikk  Scotkk  S  . 

e.  Middle  of  crown  black,  bordered  by  chestnut ;  front  half  of  the  face 
''^■I'i^e 1,5.1.  llAui-EytiN  Dick  S  . 

/.  Head  and  neck  whitish,  grayish,  or  brownish ;  no  white  in  the  wing, 
/«.  Bill  over  1-25. 

y*.  Fcathei-s  on  culnien  reaching  much  farther  forward  than  those  at 

the  sides  of  the  bill 166.  Sirf  Scoteh  9  . 

/».  Feathers  on  oulmen  reaching  little  if  any  beyond  those  at  the  sides 

of  the  bill HJ3.  Am.  Scoteh  9  , 

gK  Bill  under  1-25. 
(J*.  Central  tail-feathers  longest,  sharply  pointed ,  uiuler  tail-coverts 

white 154.  <Jm)  Swi  aw, 

g*.  Central  tail-feathers  not  sharply  pointed ;  under  tail-covcrts  gray- 
ish brown 155,  llAKLEyuix  Dick. 

C.  Wing  under  7-00, 

a.  Tail-feathers  stiff  and  narrow  ;  upper  tail-coverts  very  short, 
o*.  Upper  parts  mostly  rich  chestnut-rufous. 

a'.  Cheeks  wliite .     1(17.  Kiddy  Ditk  ^. 

««.  Cheeks  black 108.  .Masked  I)  iik  S, 

i>.  Upper  parts  grayish  or  brownish,  with  somctin:es  rutbus  markings, 
i*.  Lining  of  wing  blackish  ;  under  parts  grayish. 

I'i8.  Masked  Duck  9. 
b*.  Lining  of  wing  whitish  ;  under  parts  grayish. 

107.  RiDDv  DrcK  9 . 

b.  Tail-feathers  normal ;  upper  tail-coverts  about  half  as  long  as  tail, 

153.    BlFFI-EIlEAD. 

II.  Feathers  at  sides  or  top  of  bill  extending  forward  generally  as  far  as  nostril, 

A,  Featiiers  on  sides  of  bill  not  reaching  nostril. 

a.  Nostril  narrow,  elongate ;  feathers  on  culmen  extending  forward  in  a 
narrow  line,  a  V-shaped  mark  on  throat      ,    ,    ,    ,     162,  Kino  Kidkh, 

b.  Nostril  large,  rounded;  featiiers  on  culmen  not  extending  furward  it.  a 
narrow  line 16.").  WiiriE-wiNUEU  ScoTEit, 

B.  Feathers  on  sides  of  bill  extending  as  far  as  nostril, 

«,  Bare  base  of  bill  on  top  narrow,  ending  posteriorly  in  a  sliarp  point, 

15!t,  (Jkee.nland  EiDEii, 
b.  Bare  base  of  bill  on  top  broad,  the  posterior  end  roundeii. 

160.  Am.  Kidek. 

The  RfKors-cnESTED  DrcK  (/^5.  Nettn  rufina)  is  an  Old-Worid  species 
which  has  been  taken  once  in  America,  The  record  is  based  on  an  imiiiaturo 
male  found  in  Fulton  Market,  New  York  city,  which  was  suppced  to  have 
been  shot  on  Long  Island, 
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146.  Aythya  americana  (Ay.).  KEDiiEAn.  Ad.  s.—Uead  and 
throat  briglit  rufous;  lower  neck,  lireiist,  Imek  of  tlie  ncok,  anil  upjicr  hauk 
black  ;  rest  of  the  back  ami  .scapulars  finely  barred  with  wavy  black  and  white 
lines  of  ^^«a/  width,'  win<r-covert.s  brownish  gray;  upper  tail-coverts  black; 
belly  white,  the  lower  belly  more  or  less  finely  barred  with  black  ;  under  tail- 
coverts  black  ;  sides  like  the  bach.  Ad.  9  . — Upper  parts  dark  grayish  brown, 
darker  on  the  rump,  the  feathers  more  or  less  margined  with  butty  or  ashy ; 
sides  of  the  head  lighter;  upper  throat  white;  neck  butty  ochraceous;  breast 
and  sides  grayisli  brown,  more  or  less  washed  or  margined  with  butty  or  butty 
ochraceous;  belly  white;  lower  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  tinged  with 
ocliraceous;  an  indistinct  bluish-gray  band  across  the  end  of  the  bill.  L., 
ItcOO;  VV.,  8-90;  Tar.,  1-5') ;  B.,  1-85. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  frequently  confused  with  tlie  Canvasback,  from 
wliieh  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  characters  given  under  that  species. 

The  female  Redhead  is  much  like  the  female  Ring-neck  in  coloration  ;  the 
latter  ia  generally  browner,  but  they  can  be  distinguisJied  with  certainty  only 
by  the  ditterence  in  their  size. 

Kniuje. — North  America;  breeds  from  California  and  Minnesota  north- 
ward to  the  fur  countries;  rare  on  the  North  Atlantic  coa.st,  where  it  has  been 
found  breeding  only  once  (Calais,  Me.);  winters  from  Virginia  southward  to 
Cuba  and  Jamaica. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.  Long  Island,  T.  V.  in  irregular  numbcs, 
Oct.  1  to  Apl.  If),  few  W.  V.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  1  to  Apl.  24; 
Oct.  12  to  Oct.  28.     Cambridge,  casual ;  one  instance,  Oct. 

Nest.,  on  the  ground  in  grassy  sloughs  or  marshy  lakn  sides.  Eggs^  six  to 
twelve,  buflfy  white,  2*40  x  1-70. 

The  Dncks  of  the  genns  Atjthya  possess  to  some  extent  the  hahils 
of  both  the  River  Ducks  and  true  Sea  Ducks.  Thoy  are  divers  in  deep 
water,  but  along  the  shores  or  in  shallow  water  they  are  also  "dab- 
blers." On  our  coasts  the  Redhead  is  a  Bay  Duck,  and  feeds  in  salt 
and  brackish  water. 

147.  Aythya  vallisneria  (  Wlls.^.  CAxvAsnACK.  Ad.  6.— Head 
and  neck  rufous-brown,  the  chin  and  crown  generally  iA/<i7'«A /  breast  and 
upper  back  black;  rest  of  the  back  and  generally  iring-corerlx  finely  barred 
with  wavy  lines  of  black  and  white,  the  white  lines  the  wider;  belly  white; 
lower  belly  more  or  less  finely  barred  with  black ;  upper  and  under  tail-cov- 
erts black;  sides  white,  much  Icfn^  lightly  barred  with  wavy  black  lines  than 
the  l)ack.  or  even  entirely  without  bars.  Ad.  9  . — Head,  neck,  upjter  breast, 
and  upper  back  cinnamon,  the  throat  lighter,  and,  with  the  front  parts  of  the 
head,  more  or  less  washed  with  rufous ;  back  grayish  brown,  the  feathers 
more  or  less  barred  with  waci/  ichite  lines;  belly  white  or  grayish  white; 
sides  the  same  or  grayish  brown,  generally  niarkeil  like  the  back.  L.,  21-00 ; 
W.,  000 ;  Tar.,  l-fiO ;  B.,  2-40. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Redhead,  to  which 
it  bears  a  general  resemblance.  The  males  of  the  two  species  may  be  distin- 
guished (1)  by  the  color  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  is  rufous  in  the  Red- 
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head  and  rufous-brown  in  the  f  Junvnsbuek ;  (2)  by  the  generally  blackish 
chin  and  crown  of  tlie  Canvasbuck,  tliese  parts  in  the  Kedhcad  being  colored 
like  the  rest  of  the  head;  (3)  by  the  diticrence  in  the  markings  of  the  hack, 
wing-coverts,  and  sides ;  and  (4)  by  the  diticreni-e  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
bill,  as  shown  by  the  ucoonipanyiiig  measurements.  The  females  of  the  two 
species  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the  color  of  the  back,  which  in  the 
Canvasback  is  finely  barred  with  wavy  white  lines,  markings  which  do  not 
appear  on  the  back  of  the  female  Redhead. 

Range. — North  America ;  breeds  only  in  the  interior,  from  Minnesota  to 
the  Arctic  Circle  ;  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Delaware ;  winters  from 
the  (Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Greater  Antilles. 

Wa.shington,  rare  W.  V.  Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.  Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V., 
Oot. 

Ntst^i  on  the  grouml,  in  grassy  slouglis  or  marshy  lake  sides.  E<jijs,  six  to 
ten,  butty  white  with  a  bluish  tinge,  2'4U  x  170. 

There's  much  in  a  name.  The  reputation  of  the  Canvasback,  among 
gourmands,  is  too  firmly  established  to  be  questioned ;  but,  given  the 
same  cfief,  and  half  a  dozen  of  our  Ducks  can  be  made  to  do  duty  for 
this  favorite  of  epicures.  In  some  parts  of  the  west,  where  folkb  have 
a  way  of  thinking  for  themselves,  the  Canvasback  is  frankly  placed 
second  to  his  cousin  the  Redhead. 

The  Canvasback  is  at  its  best  when  the  bird  has  been  for  some  time 
feeding  on  wild  celery — a  diet  wliich  equally  improves  the  flesh  <>f 
other  species. 

148.  Aythya  marila  nearctica  Stejn.  Am.  Scm-p Ditk  :  Greater 
Scaup  Duck;  Broadbill  ;  BuKiuLr. ;  Blackhead.  Ad.  S. — Head,  neck, 
breast,  and  upper  back  black,  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head  with  genendly 
greenish  reflections;  back  and  scapulars  with  wavy  black  and  white  bars; 
speculum  white;  upper  and  under  tail-covcrts  black;  belly  white;  lower 
belly  strongly  and  sides  faintli/  marked  with  wavy  black  bars.  .((/.  9 . — 
Region  around  the  base  of  the  bill  irhite  ;  head,  neck,  breast,  and  upper  back 
umber,  margined  with  ochraceous  on  tlie  breast;  back  and  scapulars  fuscous- 
brown  ;  sides  dark  grayish  brown,  both  generally  marked  with  tine,  wavy 
bars  of  white;  speculum  and  belly  irhite.  $  L.,  is-.W;  W.,  S'To;  Tar.,  1-40; 
B.,  l-{)o;  greatest  width  of  B.,  1-00.  9  L.,  IT-aO;  W.,  8-25;  Tar.,  l-SG;  B., 
1-05;  greatest  width  of  B.,  1-00. 

Range. — North  America;  breeds  in  the  interior  rarely  from  Minnesota 
and  regularly  from  Manitoba  northward  to  Alaska;  reported  on  the  Atlan- 
tic from  as  far  nortii  i  *  (Jreenland,  but  not  known  to  breed  and  not  conunon 
north  of  Massacliusetts ;  winters  from  Long  Island  to  northern  South  America. 

Washington,  rather  eonunon  W.  V.  Long  Island,  abundant  T.  V.,  Sopt. 
25  to  May  1,  some  winter.  Sing  Sing,  conunon  T.  V.,  Mch.  22  to  Apl.  13; 
Oct.  4  to  Dec.  3.* 

'*'  The  presence  or  absence  of  Ducks  in  the  winter  depends  upon  whether  the 
river  is  frozen  or  open. 
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JVest,  on  the  ground,  in  gnisay  sloughs  or  marsliy  lake  skies.  Fffffs,  six  to 
ten,  pale  olive-butt',  2"r>4  x  1-71. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  common  Bay  Ducks.  While  with  us  it 
seems  to  prefer  salt  and  brackish  water.  It  feeds  largely  on  mollusks, 
which  it  obtains  by  diving.  Its  note  is  said  to  be  a  discordant 
scaup. 

149.  Aythya  aMnia(f^!/t.).  Lesser  Scaup  Duck;  Little  Black- 
head; Little  Blueiull  ;  Ckeek  Bkoadrill.  Ad.  S. — Similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding species  but  smaller,  the  head,  as  a  rule,  glossed  with  purplish  instead 
of  greenish,  and  the  flanks  strongly  instead  of  faintly  marked  with  wavy 
black  bars.  Ad.  V  . — Similar  to  the  V  of  the  preceding  species,  but  smaller. 
6  L.,  lt3-50;  W.,  8-00;  Tar.,  1-35;  B.,  1-60;  greatest  width  of  B.,  -95.  9  L., 
lti-50;  W.,  7-fiO;  Tar.,  1-30;  B.,  1-55;  greatest  width  of  B.,  -90. 

Jienmrks. — The  Scaup  Ducks  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  tell  them  apart,  but  they  may  generally  be  distin- 
guished by  the  characters  given  above. 

Jidiiffe. — North  America;  breeds  only  in  the  interior,  rarely  from  Iowa 
and  commonly  from  Manitoba  northward;  not  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
north  of  Massachusetts;  winters  from  Virginia  to  the  Greater  Antilles. 

Washington,  not  uncounnon  W.  R.,  Oct.  to  Apl.  Long  Island,  common  T. 
V.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Jan.  28  to  Apl.  12;  Aug.  31  to  Nov.  Cam- 
bridge, common  in  Oct.  and  Nov. ;  rare  in  spring. 

JVest,  on  the  ground,  in  grassy  sloughs  and  marshy  lake  sides.  -E(7gs^  six 
to  ten,  similar  in  color  to  those  of  the  preceding,  2-25  x  158. 

Tliis  species  has  much  the  same  habits  as  the  preceding,  but  is  more 
often  found  in  fresh  water,  and  I  think  is  more  southern  in  its  distri- 
bution during  the  winter.  It  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  Duck  in 
Florida  waters  at  that  season,  where  it  occurs  in  enormous  flocks  in 
the  rivers  and  bays  along  the  coasts. 

160.  Aythya  collaris  (Donov.).  Ring-necked  Duck.  Ad.  S  .— 
Chin  white  ;  head,  neck,  brettst,  and  upper  back  black,  the  head  with  bluish 
reflections,  the  neck  with  a  not  sharply  defined  chednut  collar;  back  and 
scapulars  black.,  speculum  aray  ;  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  black,  belly 
white,  lower  belly  and  sides  finely  barred  with  wavy  black  lines;  bill  black, 
the  base  and  a  band  across  the  end  hluink  <jray.  Ad.  9  . — Upper  parts  fus- 
cous brown,  more  or  less  margined  with  ochraceoas;  speculum  (jray  ,•  sides  of 
the  head  and  neck  mixed  grayish  brown  and  white;  breast,  sides,  and  lower 
belly  grayish  brown,  more  or  less  niiirgined  with  O'^iruceous ;  upper  belly 
white  or  whitish ;  bill  blackish,  an  indistinct  band  of  bluish  gray  across  its 
end.    L.,  I(i-o0;  VV.,  7-r>0;  Tar.,  l-2r);  B.,  1-80. 

Ji'eiiiarh.—'rha  male  Ring-neck  may  be  known  from  any  of  its  allies  by 
its  chestnut  collar  and  other  excellent  characters ;  the  female  resembles  the 
female  Redhead,  but  is  smaller  and  generally  browner. 

liaiiije. — North  America,  breeiling  only  in  tiie  interior  from  Iowa  north- 
ward ;  not  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Virginia. 
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Waaliinston,  not  ruro,  W.  V.  Long  Isluiul,  A.  V.  Sing  Sing,  A.  V.,  Aiil. 
Cambridge,  cu-sual ;  one  instance,  Nov. 

A'ent,  on  tlie  ground,  in  grassy  slougiis  or  marshy  lake  sides.  Ef/i/a,  six  to 
twelve,  similar  in  eolor  to  tiioso  of  the  two  preetding  siiceics,  -l-M  x  VM. 

Thi><  is  more  of  ii  frosh-Wiiter  bird  than  citlier  of  tlie  preeoding.  It 
is  not  coiuinoii  in  tiie  Atlantic  States  nortli  of  Florida,  where  during 
the  winter  it  is  abundant  on  fresh-water  lakes. 

151.  Glaucionetta  dangula  americana  (Bonnp.).  Amkrican 
Golden-evk;  WnisTi.Kit.  Ad.  ^  .— Head  and  throat  dark,  glossy  (ji-eeit,  a 
circular  white  patch  at  the  base  of  the  bill  measuring,  along  the  bill,  less 
than  half  an  inch  in  height;  neck  all  around,  breast,  belly,  exposed  part  .of 
wing-eo'verts,  speculum,  and  most  of  the  scapulars  white;  rest  of  plumage 
black.  Ad.  9  .—Head  and  throat  cinnamon-brown,  fore  neck  white;  upper 
breast,  back,  and  si.les  ashy  gray  bordered  with  grayish  ;  wing-coverts  tipped 
with  white  ;  speculum,  lower  breast,  and  belly  white.  L.,  20-(i0 ;  W.,  tcoo ;  B. 
from  anterior  margin  of  wiiite  patch  to  anterior  nuirgin  of  nostril,  I'OO;  from 
anterior  margin  of  nostril  to  tip,  •75. 

Iia))(je.—KnT\.\\  America,  breeding  from  Manitoba  and  Maine  northward, 
and  wintering  from  the  southern  limit  of  its  breeding  range  to  Cuba. 

Washington,  not  rare,  W.  V.  Long  Island,  coimnon  T.  V.  and  W.  V., 
ISov.  IT)  to  Apl.  ir..  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.  and  W.  V.,  Nov.  to  May. 
Cambridge,  rather  common,  Oct.  and  Nov. 

iWsC,  in  a  stump  or  hollow  tree.     Ayj/.f,  six  to  ten,  pale  bluish,  2-35  x  1-75. 

The  rapidly  moving  wings  of  most  Ducks  make  a  wliistling  sound, 
but  tliis  species  excels  in  wing  music.  As  a  diver  it  can  also  claim 
high  rank. 

168.    Glaucionetta   islandica  (Gmel.).    Bakrow's  Golden-eye. 

All.  6  . —  Ileail  and  throat  dark,  glossy,  purpl/'-ih  blue,  an  irretrular,  somewhat 
8j)read-wi/Hj-shui)iid  wiute  patch  at  the  base  of  the  bill  measuring,  along  tlie 
bill,  about  one  inch  in  lioight ;  neck  all  around,  breast,  belly,  speculum,  lesser 
wing-coverts,  ends  of  greater  ones,  and  the  shaft  part  of  the  scapulars  white; 
rest  of  the  plumage  black.  Ad.  9  .— Kcsendjles  the  9  of  the  precedinir  species 
in  color;  there  is  some  ditrerence  in  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  l)ill,  but 
the  two  birds  can  not  always  be  distimruished  with  certainty.  W.,  9-25;  B. 
from  anterior  nuirgin  of  white  patch  to  anterior  nuirgin  of  nostril, -SO;  from 
anterior  margin  of  nostril  to  tip,  •()»!. 

AV/«Y(/'^w. — The  males  of  this  and  the  preceding  species  may  always  be 
distinguished  by  the  ditfcrence  in  tlic  color  of  tlie  head  and  siz(  and  shape  of 
the  white  spot  at  the  base,  of  the  bill. 

Ranffe. — Breeds  in  the  far  north — Greenland,  Iceland,  and  .Maskn— and 
southward  in  the  Rocky  Mountains;  winters  as  far  south  as  Illinois  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Washingtf)n,  A.  V..  one  record.    Long  Island,  .\.  V. 

iV<;»<,  in  a  stump  or  hollow  tree.  I'^ijys.,  six  to  ten,  palo  bluish,  2-40  x  1-70. 
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A  more  ncrthem  species  than  the  preceding,  wliich  it  resembles  in 
habits. 

163.  Charitonetta  tdheola,iLinn.).   Bi'fpleiiead;  Bctter-ball; 

SpiuiT  Dlck.  Ad.  6  . — A  broud  whito  bund  i»ii»«e«  uround  the  back  of  the 
liead  frotn  eye  to  eye ;  rest  of  the  lieiul,  upper  neck,  and  t)iroat  beautifully 
(j;lossed  witli  i)urj)le,  f^reenish,  and  bluish  ;  lower  neek  all  around,  breast,  belly, 
wing-eoverts,  speeuluiu,  and  outer  seapulars  white;  baek  black;  upper  tail- 
eoverts  and  tail  asliy-^rayish.  Ad.  9 . — A  white  patoh  on  either  side  of  the 
head,  throat,  and  entire  upper  parts  fuscous-brown;  speculum,  breast,  and 
belly  white.     L.,  U'Tf) ;  W.,  G-SO ;  Tar.,  1-25 ;  B.,  1-05. 

A'rt//f/(,'.  — Nortii  America;  breeds  from  Iowa  and  Maine  northward;  win- 
ters from  near  the  southern  limit  of  its  breeding  range  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Mexico. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Sept.  to  Apl.  Long  Island,  common  T.  V. 
and  W.  v.,  (Jet.  1  to  Apl.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  T.  V.  Cambridge, 
common  in  Oct.  and  Nov. 

AV«<,  in  a  stump  or  hollow  tree.  £(jfffi,  si.x  to  twelve,  dull  light  butt", 
1-98  X  1-4G  (liidgw.j. 

This  small  Duck  has  won  deserved  distinction  through  its  powers 
as  a  diver.  Like  the  Grebes,  it  "  dives  at  the  flash,"  though  this  well- 
worn  expression  has  lost  half  its  meaning  since  flintlocks  and  percus- 
sion caps  have  become  things  of  the  past.  The  Bufflehead  feeds  to 
some  extent  on  small  fish,  which  it  pursues  and  catches  under  water. 

154.  Clan^ula  hyemalis  ( Linn.).  Olp  Sqi-aw  ;  Old  Wife  ;  South 
Southerly.  Ad.  $  in  winter. — Sides  of  the  front  of  the  head  waslied  with 
grayish  brown ;  sides  of  the  hack  of  the  head  and  sides  of  the  npy>er  neck 
black,  more  or  less  margined  with  oohraceous;  rest  of  the  head,  neck  all 
around,  upper  back,  scapulars,  and  lower  belly  white;  hack,  breast,  and 
upper  belly  white ;  tail  pointed,  the  middle  feathers  very  long  and  narrow ; 
band  across  the  end  of  the  bill  yellowish  orange.  Ad.  $  in  summer. — Sides 
of  the  front  of  the  head  white ;  crest  of  the  liead,  neck,  throat,  breast,  and 
upper  belly  black ;  back  and  scapulars  black,  the  latter  margined  with  dark 
huffy  ochraccous;  lower  belly  white;  tail  and  bill  as  in  the  preceding.  9  in 
icinter. — Upper  parts  black  or  fuscous;  scapulars  and  upper  back  more  or 
less  margined  with  grayish  or  grayish  brown ;  sides  of  the  head  and  neek 
and  sometimes  the  back  of  the  neck  white  or  whitish  ;  breast  grayish;  belly 
white ;  tail  pointed,  but  without  tho  long  feathers  of  the  male ;  under  wing- 
coverts  dark.  Ad.  9  in  summer. — Generally  similar  to  the  above,  but  the 
sides  of  the  head  and  throat  mostly  blackish,  and  the  feathers  of  the  upper 
parts  more  or  less  margined  with  ochraceous.  L.,  3  ,  21-00,  9 ,  16-00 ;  W.,  8-60 ; 
T.,  ,J,8-00,  9,2-.'50;  B.,  1-05. 

Rftnarh. — The  male  Old  Squaw  is  too  distinct  to  bo  confused  with  any 
other  species,  its  long  tail-feathers  being  its  most  striking  character;  the 
female  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  female  of  the  Harlequin  Duck,  but  has 
the  belly  pure  white  instead  of  grayish  dusky. 
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Range. — Nortliern  lictnisphoro ;  breeds  in  the  fur  north,  and,  in  Arnqrioa, 
winters  as  fur  soutii  us  tlie  upper  Mississippi  Vulley  and  Vir>,'inia. 

Wushin^'ton,  rure  W.  V.,  Nov.  to  Apl.  Long  Islund,  ubundant  W.  V., 
Nov.  1  to  Apl.  15.  Sin^^  Sinj^,  tolerably  eoinnion  W.  V.,  Dec.  4  to  Apl.  G. 
Cuinbridjje,  ruther  coninion  in  Oct.  und  Nov. 

A'e)tt,  on  the  ground  near  water,  under  low  bushes  or  tall  gru-xses.  Eggt^ 
six  to  twelve,  pule  bluish  tinged  with  olive,  2*05  x  1-4'J. 

In  The  Auk  for  1892,  pp.  330-337,  Mr.  George  II.  Miickay  gives  a 
capital  account  of  the  habits  of  this  .species  in  our  waters.  lie  speaks 
of  them  as  the  swiftest  flying  as  well  as  the  noisiest  (in  the  spring)  of 
ail  the  sea  fowl  which  tarry  with  us,  and  gives  their  curious  scolding  or 
talking  notes  as  o-onc-o-onc-oiigh,  egh-ough-egh.  Their  flight  is  gen- 
erally near  the  water,  and  when  shot  at  while  flying  they  sometimes 
dive  from  the  wing.  He  also  mentions  their  habit  of  towering,  "  usually 
in  the  afternoon,  collecting  in  mild  weather  in  large  flocks  if  undis- 
turbed, and  going  up  in  circles  so  high  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible, 
often  coming  down  with  a  rush  and  great  velocity,  a  portion  of  the 
flock  scattering  and  coming  down  in  a  zigzag  coarse  similar  to  the 
Scoters  when  whistled  down." 

166>  HistrionicushlstrioniciUl  ('/''/'/'■).  Harlequin  Dick.  Ad. 6. 
— Center  of  the  crown  black,  margined  by  white  and  rufous ;  front  of  tlie  sides 
of  tlie  head,  a  spot  on  the  ear,  a  stripe  back  of  it,  and  a  collar  around  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  neck  white ;  rest  of  the  head  and  throat  rich  slaty  blue ;  a 
band  in  front  of  the  wing  white,  margined  with  black  ;  inner  scupulurs  white; 
back  and  breast  bluish  slate  ;  belly  fuscous;  sides  rufous-chestnut.  Ad.  5  .— 
Front  of  the  head  wliitish  ;  a  white  spot  on  the  ears;  upper  parts  brownish 
fuscous ;  throat,  breast,  and  sides  lighter ;  belly  grayish  brown,  margined  with 
whitish.    L.,  ir-00 ;  W.,  7-80 ;  Tur.,  1-50 ;  B.,  1-05. 

Eanqe.—'-'-  Northern  North  America,  breeding  from  Newfoundland,  the 
northern  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  northward;  south  in 
winter  to  the  Middle  States  and  California"  (A.  O.  U.). 

Long  Island,  rare  W.  V. 

Nest,  on  the  ground  or  in  hollow  stumps  near  water.  Eggs,  six  to  eiglit, 
yellowish  buff  or  greenish  yellow,  2-30  x  l-t;2  (Davie). 

Unlike  other  members  of  this  subfamily,  this  species  passes  the 
breeding  season  on  rapid  dashing  streams,  but  during  the  winter  it 
occurs  as  a  Sea  Duck  off  our  more  northern  coasts. 

166.  Camptolaimus  labradoriua  (Gmel).  Labrador  Duck; 
Pied  Duck.  Ad.  &  .—Center  of  crown  black  ;  rest  of  head,  throat,  and  upper 
nock  white;  a  black  band  around  the  lower  neck  connected  behind  with  the 
black  back ;  primaries  fuscous,  rest  of  wing  white ;  front  and  sides  of  the 
upper  breast  white,  lower  breast  and  belly  black.  Ad.  9  .—Brownish  gray, 
the  speculum  white.  Im.  $  .—Like  the  9  ,  but  with  the  throat  and  ends  of 
the  greater  wing-coverts  white.    L.,  2000 ;  W.,  840 ;  Tar.,  150 ;  B.,  158. 
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lianffe.—Formor]}',  Nortli  /Vtlantio  onast,  breeding  from  T.ahrndor  north- 
ward, and  in  winter  niij,'rating  soutlnvurd  to  Long  Island;  doubtlewj*  now 
extinet. 

In  ft  rooont  paper*  on  this  species  Mr.  William  Dutcher  quotes 
the  lute  Mr.  George  N.  Lawrence,  as  follows:  "I  recollect  that 
about  forty  or  more  years  ago  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  them  in 
Fulton  Market,  and  without  doubt  killed  on  Long  Island;  at  one 
time  I  remember  seeing  six  fine  males,  which  hung  in  the  market 
until  spoiled  for  want  of  a  purchaser;  they  were  not  considered  de- 
sirable for  the  table,  and  collectors  had  a  sufficient  number,  at  that 
time  a  pair  being  considered  enough  to  represent  a  s])ecies  in  a  col- 
lection." 

The  cause  of  this  Duck's  extinction  is  unknown.  The  last  speci- 
men, so  far  as  known,  was  taken  at  Grand  Menan  in  ISTl.f  Forty-two 
specimens  have  been  recorded  as  existing  in  collections. 

Stelleu's  Duck  f  l'>7.  Eniconetta  stelhfi),  an  arctic  species,  was  observed 
by  Kumlien  in  Greenland. 

159.  Somateria  mollissiina  borealis  (Brthm).  Gregxlanu 
EiDEK.  Ad.  6  . — Tup  of  the  head  black,  a  greenish  white  line  on  the  crown; 
rest  of  the  head,  throat,  neck,  upper  breast,  back,  scapulars,  and  lesser  wing- 
coverts  white,  tinged  with  greenish  on  the  sides  and  back  of  the  licad,  and 
with  vinaceous  on  the  breast;  middle  of  the  rump,  upper  and  under  tail- 
coverts,  lower  breast,  and  belly  black.  Ad.  9  . — Head,  throat,  and  neck  buffy 
ochraceous,  darker  above  and  streaked  with  black  ;  back  black,  the  feathers 
all  widely  margined  and  sometimes  partly  barred  with  butty  ochraceous ; 
breast  butty  oeliniceous,  barred  with  black;  belly  grayish  brown  or  olive- 
brown,  indistinctly  margined  or  barred  with  butty.  Int. — Similar,  but  dis- 
tinctly marked  with  butty.     L.,  23-00  ;  W.,  11-00  ;  Tar.,  1-80  ;  B.,  2-10. 

JidiKje. — Breeds  from  Labrador  northward  ;  winters  southward  to  Maine. 

Nesty  on  the  ground,  amiil  coarse  herbage  and  rocks.  E(j(js.,  live  to  eight, 
pale  bluish  or  greenish,  tinged  with  olive,  2-95  x  200. 

This  is  the  American  representative  of  the  Eider  Duck  of  north- 
ern Europe,  from  which  it  differs  only  slightly.  The  highly  prized 
Eider  down  is  taken  from  the  nest  of  this  bird  and  its  allies.  As  in- 
cubation progresses  the  sitting  bird  plucks  the  down  from  her  breast 
to  serve  as  a  nest  lining.  In  Iceland,  according  to  Saunders,  the  aver- 
age yield  from  each  nest  is  about  one  sixth  of  a  pound.  When  the 
fenuiles  begin  to  sit  the  males  leave  them  and,  gathering  in  small 
flocks,  live  at  sea. 

160*  Somateria  dresseri  Slutrpe.  American  Eider.  Kesemblcs 
the  preceding  in  color,  but  dittcrs  in  the  featiiering  of  the  base  of  the  cul- 


♦  The  Auk,  vol.  viii,  1891,  pp  201-216. 


t  Ibid.,  vol.  xi,  1894,  pp.  4-12. 
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men.  In  both  species  the  culnien  \»  diviiled  hy  a  wodffo  of  fcnthers  roneliitijj 
forward  from  tlie  forehead.  Looked  at  from  tliu  tip  of  tliu  hill,  tlie  biuse  of 
the  culiiieM  m  thus  V-shapid.  In  (/rcuseri  the  uriim  of  thu  V  ure  very  broad 
and  rouiiihd  ut  the  cnd^,  while  in  horenlis  tln-y  iirc  muoh  niirrowtr  and  gen- 
erally pointed  ut  the  ends.     L.,  -JiSOO  ;  W.,  ll-iRi ;  Tar.,  1-T<" ;  H.,  '2  1<». 

Jiaiiije. — Breeds  from  the  Hay  of  Fundy  to  Lal)rador;  winters  Bouthward 
to  Delaware;  oeeu.siouul  in  winter  on  the  (ireat  Lukes. 

Long  Lslund,  rare  \V.  V.    8ing  Sing,  A.  V.,  Dee. 

AV«i<,  on  the  ground,  generally  sheltered  by  roeks.  /!'ijff«,&vc  to  eighty 
pale  bluish  or  greenish,  tinged  with  olive,  300  x  2"00. 

This  species  is  of  more  southern  distribution  than  the  preceding, 
which  it  re.seinl»les  in  habits.  During  their  visits  to  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States  the  Eiders  are  true  Sea  Ducks,  living  .some  distance  off 
shore,  generally  over  a  bed  of  mussels,  which  they  secure  by  diving, 
and  which  constitute  their  chief  food, 

168.  Somatcria  specto.bili»  (Linn.).  Kivo  EinEK.  Ail.  i.— 
Kegiou  about  the  ba.se  of  the  upper  mandible  and  a  large  V-sfuiped  mark  on 
the  throat  blaek  ;  top  of  the  liead  bluish  gray ;  eheeks  greenish  ;  neek  all 
around  white;  front  and  .sides  of  the  breast  ereamy  butt';  ui>per  buek,  sides 
of  the  rump,  and  wing-coverts  white;  rest  of  the  plumage  blaek.  Ail.  9. — 
Head  and  throat  butty  ochraeeous,  the  former  streaked  with  black ;  back 
blaek,  the  feathers  widely  margined  witli  ochraeeous  or  rufous ;  under  parts 
varying  from  brownish  gray  to  fu.scous,  more  or  less  wardie<l,  especially  on 
the  breast,  with  ochraeeous  or  rufous.  Im.—VvXat  and  with  less  oehruceous. 
L.,  23-00  ;  W.,  10-SO  ;  Tar,.  1-80  ;  P...  1-nn. 

Tii'm(trl:9.—'^\\ii  adult  male  of  this  species  mpy  at  once  be  known  by  its 
bluisli-gray  head  and  the  V-shaped  mark  on  its  tiiroat.  Females  and  young 
binls  resemble  those  of  the  two  preceding  species,  but  are  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  generally  imstn'aked  throat  and  the  featherins  of  the  side  of  the  ba.>*c 
of  the  bill,  wbidi  in  this  .species  does  not,  as  in  the  two  preceding,  reach  to 
the  nostril. 

/i'«//f/r.— Breeds  from  Gulf  of  8t.  Lawrence  noithward.  and  winters  south- 
ward more  or  less  regularly  to  Long  Island  and  tlie  Great  Lukes;  casually  as 
far  as  Virginia,  and  on  one  occasion  Georgia. 

Long  Island,  regular  W.  V. 

Xext.,  on  the  ground,  among  rocks  or  herbage.  £j/j/«,  six  to  ten,  light  olive- 
gray  to  grayi.sh  green,  S-li;  x  1-92  (Davie). 

While  in  our  waters  this  species  does  not  differ  from  the  preceding 
in  habits. 

163*  Oidemia  americanai  iSV.  and  Rich.     Amerkav  Rcoter; 

Black  Coot.  Ad.  i  . — Entire  plumage  black,  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  bill 
e.xtending  little  if  any  forward  beyond  the  corner  of  the  mouth  ;  bill  black; 
upper  mandible  orange  or  yellowish  at  the  base.  L.,  19  00;  W.,  O'OO;  Tar., 
1'70;  B.  along  eulmen,  l-TA  ;  B.  along  side,  1-8.'). 

^ffawffe.— Coasts  and  larger  lakes  of  northern  North  America;  breeds  in 
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Lubriulor  ami  the  northern  interior;  Houth  in  winter  to  Virginia,  the  Cront 
LukcH,  niid  Culitornia. 

VVusliinjrton,  eimual  W.  V,  I.ong  Island,  common  \V.  V.,  Oet.  throu-fh 
Apl.     Sin),'  Siii>f,  rare  T.  V.,  Oet.     ('aml)rid)fe,  oeeasional  in  fall. 

Aent,  on  the  jjroiinil,  near  water.  /;'[/[/»,  "six  to  ten,  pale  dull  hurt' or  palo 
brownish  buH',  2-56  x  1-80"  (Kidgw.). 

All  throe  species  of  Surf  Sfeoters,  or  "Coots,''  nre  abundant  winter 
resitlents  off  the  eoast!*  of  the  New  England  and  northern  Middle 
States.  At  this  time  their  habits  are  practically  alike — indeed,  they 
are  often  found  associated.  As  a  rule,  they  frequent  only  the  sea 
and  its  estuaries,  where  they  live  over  beds  of  mussels,  clams,  or 
scallops,  which  they  obtain  by  diving;  but  they  are  sometimes  found 
in  ponds  near  the  coast,  where  food  of  this  nature  is  abundant. 

In  The  Auk  for  1891.  pp.  279-2ttO,  Mr.  George  II.  Mackay  gives  the 
results  of  a  long-continued  study  of  Scoters  on  the  Massachusetts 
coast. 

The  Velvet  Rcoteb  ( W4-  Ohlfmia  fvsca)  is  an  Old- World  species  which 
liBS  been  recorded  from  Greenland. 

166*  Oldemia  deglstaidi  lionnp.  WniTE-wTNOEn  Scoter;  White- 
winoei)  Coot.  Ail.  <J  . —  \  sjwt  below  the  eye  and  tha  upecu lit m  iv kite,  rent 
of  the  plumage  black  ;  bill  orange-black  at  the  base,  the  featliers  on  it  reach- 
ing forward  far  beyond  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  7rn.  s  . — Grayish  or  fus- 
cous-brown, lighter  below  ;  KjHmlmn  white.,  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
bill  and  a  spot  on  the  ears  whitish.  Ad.  in  winter  (tnd  Im.  9  .—Similar  to 
tlic  preceding,  but  generally  without  whitish  spots  on  the  liead.  L.,  ii'200 ; 
W.,  1100  ;  Tar.,  200  ;  B.  along  culmen,  l-r>0;  B.  along  side,  ir.."). 

liemarl-d.—lhG  wliite  speculum  and  feathering  of  the  bill  will  olways 
serve  to  distinguish  this  species  from  its  allies. 

Range.— "^rinhcm  North  America,  breeding  in  Labrador  and  the  fur 
countries  ;  south  in  winter  to  Virginia,  soutliern  Illinois,  and  Cnlifornia. 

\Va.-«hington,  casual  W.  V..  Oct.  to  Apl.  Long  Island,  abundant  W.  V., 
Sept.  l.")  to  May  15.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  T.  V.  Cambridge,  occa- 
Hional  in  fall. 

N(H,  on  the  gro\md,  beneath  bushes,  frequently  some  distance  from  water. 
.£f7j7»,"8i.\  to  ten,  pale  dull  butf,  varying  to  cream-color,  2'68  x  1-83"  (Kidgw.). 

166.  Oidemla  perspicUlata  {Linn.).  Sukf  Scoter;  Se\  Coot. 
Ad.  S  .—A  square  mark  on  the  crown  and  a  triangular  one  on  the  nape  white, 
rest  of  the  plumage  black ;  bill  orange-yellow,  a  large  circular  black  spot  on 
its  side  nt  the  base  ;  feathers  on  the  culmen  extending  nearly  to  a  level  with 
the  nostril,  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  bill  not  extending  forward.  Ad.  9 
and  //«.— A  whitish  spot  at  the  base  of  the  bill  and  on  the  ears  ;  upj^er  parts 
fuscous  brown  ;  throat,  breast,  sides,  and  lower  belly  grayer,  belly  white.  L., 
20-00  ;  W.,  9-30;  Tar.,  I'W  ;  B.  along  culmen,  1-55;  B.  along  side,  2-30. 

Remarks.— TliQ  forward  extension  of  the  feathers  on  the  culmen  will 
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alwayH  diHtinjjumli  tlim  spocics  from  fK  timtrhnnnyVthWc  it  may  bo  known 
tVoni  dnjlauili  l»y  tlio  ul>ni'iioi:  <»t"  wliito  in  the  wiri^fs, 

liitiHji,-~\\vvxdn  t'r<»in  till!  tJulf  of  St.  Luwronctj  n(trthwunl;  wintcTM  nouth- 
wurd  to  tliu  (>ri-ut  Lakc-H  and  Virv(iniu,  and  (.'lu^ually  t<>  Florida. 

Wa.sliinj^toii,  citsuai  W.  V,  \.i\\\)i  Inland,  cominon  \\  .  \'.,  «»ct.  tlirt>U:,'li 
Ajil.  Sin'j  8in]|r,  connuun  T.  V.,  Ui-t.  7  to  (At.  -ii.  C'uinl)iid);c,  ortuKional 
In  full. 

A>/»<,  in  tjill  jrrnssi'fl  near  water,  /-'yj^;*,  "  fl vi'  to  ci;.'lit,  pule  huff  or  pulo 
orcuniy  bulf,  'J^T  x  170  "  ilkidgw.j. 

167*  Erlamatura  mblda  i  W'lh.).    Kiddy  Dick.    a,L  j.— Topot 

tlic  lieud  hluok,  cliuuks  and  chin  white,  throat  and  buck  rutbuH-i'luHtnut, 
lower  buck  blucki«h ;  breu.>*t  and  bully  silvery  white;  iijiper  tail-eovertft  riry 
Bhort,  tail-featherrt  dif  and  pointed.  Ad.  9  niitl  Int. —  Tppcr  part.s  dark  trray- 
ish  brow II,  the  feather?*  marked  with  line  wavy  barn  of  Imlly ;  hid»H  of  tho 
head  and  upper  throat  whiti.><h.  lower  throat  jrrayish,  rent  of  tho  under  partH 
silvery  white,     L.,  l.VOO;  W.,  irW)  ;  Tur.,  ll.'i;  !{.,  In.'i. 

liftnitrkK. — The  short  upper  tail-eovert-s  and  stiff,  pointed  tuil-feuthir»  will 
alwuya  serve  to  identify  this  species. 

liitiiije. — Of  ".'enerul  distribution  from  northern  Soutli  America  to  the  fur 
countries,  breedinj^  larf^ely  northward,  but  locally  throuffliout  its  rango 
((iranadu,  Wells;  Guatemalu,  Sulvin;  Cuba,  Uundlach  ;  Cape  Cod,  Milleri. 

Washington,  eonmion  W.  V.,  Sept.  to  A  pi.  Long  Island,  irrctriilur  T.  V. 
Sing  Sinj?,  common  T.  V'.,  Meh.  14  to  Apl.  »i ;  Oct.  T)  to  Oct.  'JIS.  Cambridge, 
very  eonnnon  in  Oct.  and  Nov. 

Mtd,  in  a  slough  or  marshy  place,  generally  on  a  mass  of  floating  vegeta- 
tion.   //j7{/»,  si.\  to  ten,  creamy  or  l)uffy  white,  'jrrti  x  ISO. 

"  When  rising  from  the  water,  it  runs  on  tho  siirfnce  for  potno  (lis 
tance.  and  gencnvlly  against  the  wind.  If  it  can  not  coinnnind  a  fair 
open  space  for  flight,  it  will  dive,  using  its  tail  either  us  a  rudder  or  as 
a  paddle  in  a  vertical  motion,  and  will  hide  itself  away  among  the 
grass  and  sedges.  VVlien  on  the  wing,  it  flies  low  along  the  surface  of 
the  water,  with  a  rapid  beat  of  it.s  broad  wings,  making  a  short,  plump 
figure  quite  uncommon  for  a  Duck  ;  and  it  generally  flies  quite  a  dis- 
tance before  alighting  "  (Langllle).  In  swimming,  tlie  tail  is  sometimes 
held  erect  at  right  angles  to  the  body. 

The  Masked  Dvvk.  (  16S.  Xoi/mtit/r  dn»i!/ilriis)  is  n  tropical  species  of 
accidental  occurrence  in  America.  Single  specimens  have  been  taken  in 
Wisconsin,  New  York,  and  near  Cambridge,  Mass. 


will 


Suhfamt'h/  An.<iPrinfp.     GeefiC 

Geese  are  vegetarians.  When  on  tho  water,  they  feed  largely  by 
tipping,  as  with  head  and  neck  immersed  and  tail  j)oin1ing  skyward 
they  search  for  the  roots  or  seeds  of  aquatic  plants.  '  oy  are  far 
more  terrestrial  than  Ducks,  and  visit  the  land  to  nip  tnc  herbage, 
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young  corn,  or  cereals.  When  wounded,  they  dive  readily  and,  with 
their  body  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water  and  only  the  bill  ex- 
posed, head  for  the  shore,  where  they  attempt  to  hide  in  the  vegetation. 
In  migrating,  the  flock  is  formed  in  a  V-shaped  wedge,  the  lead,  it 
is  said,  being  taken  by  an  old  gander. 

KEY    TO   THE    SPECIES. 

I.  "Whole  head  or  forehead  white. 
A.  Bill  yellowisli. 
«.  Forelieud  and  feathers  at  the  base  of  bill  white. 

171«.  Am.  Wiiite-kro?jt'::d  Goose  (Ad.). 
b.  Head  and  nec'.c  wliite  or  {jrayish,  soinetiiiies  tinged  with  rusty. 
ft'.  Primaries  blfiei\,  rest  of  plumage  white. 

169.  Lesser  Snow  Goose.     IDiht.  Greater  Snow  Goose. 

J'.  Back  grayish  brown,  rump  and  belly  whitisli,  wing-coverts  and 

tertials  widely  margined  with  white.     .     .     .     lO'J.  Lesser  Snow 

Goose  (Im.).     169fl.  Greater  Snow  Goose  (Im.). 

b>.  Back  grayish  brown,  rumj),  belly,  and  wing-eoverts  gray,  the  lat- 

.  ter  not  conspicuously  margined  with  white. 

ItJO.l.  Blce  Goose  (Ad.). 
Ji,  Bill  black,  throat  and  sides  of  the  liead  white,  lores  black. 

175.  Barnacle  Goose. 
n.  Head  and  neck  brown,  bill  yellow  or  yellowish. 
A.  Nail  of  bill  bbick,  rump  fuscous. 

171«.  Am.  WniTE-FRONTEi)  Goose  dm.). 

Ji.  Nail  of  bill  yellov,  rump  gray Ki'.t.l.  Bue  Goose  (Im.). 

in.  Head  black  or  brownish  black,  bill  black. 

A.  Throat  white  .    .     .    \7:i.  Canada  (Joosf.     172«.  lIiTcniNs's  Goose. 
£.  Tliroat  black  or  brownish  black,  neck  speckled  with  white. 

a.  Belly  white 173.  Brant. 

b.  Belly  brownish  gray 174.  Black  Brant. 

169.  Chen  hypertiorea  (  PuI/.).  Lesser  Snow  Goose.  .(//.—En- 
tire plumage,  except  the  jirinuirics  with  their  coverts,  white;  primaries  black, 
their  bases  and  coverts  asiiy.  /m. — "  Head,  ni'ck,  and  upper  parts  i)ale  gray- 
ish, the  feathers  of  the  latter  with  whitish  edges  and  (especially  wing-eoverts 
and  tertials)  striped  medially  with  darker;  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  tail,  and 
lower  parts  plain  white.  L.,  23-00-'_'S-on ;  W.,  14-r)0-17-00;  B.,  M)r)-'.i'30; 
Tar.,  li-SO-S-LT)"  (Kidgw.). 

A'awf/^.  — Western  North  America,  breeding  in  .Maska  ami  migrating  south- 
ward to  the  Gulf;  rarely  found  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

i'ffffs,  uniform  dirty,  chalky  white,  ;5'4(i  x  ii-'JO  ( B.,  B.,  and  U.). 

160aw  C  h.  nivalis  (  Foivf.).  Greater  Snow  Goose. — Rese'nb'.cs  the 
preceding  in  color,  but  is  larger.  L.,  30-00-3«-o0;  W.,  17-;35- 17'o0;  B.,  2-o5- 
2'70  ;  Tar.,  n-ir^-S-m  (Kidgw.). 

7>*a;(j/f.— Eastern  North  America,  breeding  in  the  far  north  (exact  breed- 
ing range  unkn<nvn);  winters  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Cuba;  rare  on  tha 
Atlantic  coast  north  of  Virginia. 
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Long  Island,  irrc<rular  from  Oct.  to  Apl.    Sing  Sing,  A.  "V.,  Apl. 
Hest  and  eggs  unknown. 

The  Snow  Goose  does  not  appear  to  be  a  common  bird  on  any  part 
of  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  migrates  both  by  night  and  day,  and  when 
on  the  wing  its  white  plumage  and  black-tipped  primaries  render  it 
easily  identifiable.  It  is  a  noisier  bird  than  the  Canada  Goose,  and  its 
voice  is  higher  and  more  cackling. 

169.1.  Chen  csBrulescens  (/w'/in.)-  Bli'e  Goo?e.  ^(/.— Head  and 
upper  neck  white  ;  niidcllc  of  the  liind  neck  soinctitiies  blackish,  lower  neck  all 
around  fuscous,  rest  of  under  parts  brownish  f,rray  eil^red  with  butly  ;  the  lower 
belly  generally  paler,  sometimes  white ;  upper  buck  and  scapulars  like  the 
breast ;  lower  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  gray  ;  tail  fuscous  gray  edged 
with  whitish ;  wing-coverts  like  the  rump  or  slightly  darker,  with  little  or 
no  whitish  margins;  wing-quills  and  tertials  fuscous,  the  latter  more  or  less 
margined  with  whitish.  Jm. — "  Similar  to  adult,  but  head  and  neck  uniform 
deep  grayish  brown,  only  the  chin  being  white.  L.,  2()'50-30-00  ;  W.,  1500- 
17-00;  B.,  2-10-ii-30;  Tar.,  y-OO-3-yo"  (Kidgw.). 

Jiange. — North  America;  breeds  in  the  Hudson  Bay  region  and  migrates 
southward,  chiefly  through  the  interior,  to  Texas. 

Long  Island,  A.  V. 

Nest  and  (ygn  unknown. 

The  Blue  Goose  is  apparently  nowhere  a  common  bird,  and  on  (he 
Atlantic  coast  it  is  even  less  comtnon  than  in  the  interior.  It  was  at 
one  time  supposed  to  be  the  young  of  the  Snow  Goose,  which  it  doubt- 
less resembles  in  habits. 

171a.  Anser  albifkvns  gambeli  (If'irtf.).  Ameriow  Wihtr- 
ruoNTEi)  (lOosE.  A(l. — Forcliciid  unci  rcgiixi  bordering  the  base  of  the  bill 
white ;  upper  parts  and  forcn^ck  grayish  i)rown,  more  or  less  nuirgined  on 
the  back  with  lighter;  lon>rer  'iiul  lateral  \ippcr  tuil-coverts  white;  breast 
somewhat  lighter  than  tlie  throat,  ..lorc  or  less  irregularly  marked  with  black, 
and  fading  gradually  into  jiure  white  on  tl  e  lower  belly  ;  sides  like  tin-  l)ack. 
//». — Similar,  but  no  white  at  the  base  of  the  hill  or  black  iiuirks  on  the 
breast;  nail  of  the  bill  black.  "  L.,  27'('(>-30-{iO;  W.,  U-'-T)  17-,-)0;  H..  l-80-i>-;i.') ; 
depth  of  nuuuUble  at  base,  •HO-l-jO;  width,  •Sa-l-O.-) ;  Tar., -J-i'iO-.-i-jo"  (Ridgw.). 

IlniKje. — "North  America,  brccdiiiir  far  nortiiward;  in  wintiT  south  to 
Mexico  and  Culia  "  (A.  0.  U.) ;  rare  on  the  .Atlantic  coast. 

Long  Island,  A.  V. 

Kest^  on  the  ground,  of  grasses  lineil  with  down.  K(jijs,  six  to  seven,  dull 
greenish  yellow  with  obscure  darker  tints,  ;!iO  x  -jm)?  (Davie). 

"Those  birds  are  rarely  mot  with  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  are 
quite  common  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  ubundfiiit  on  tlio  I'acific 
slope.  They  prefer  low,  wot  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  timber,  or 
where  the  prairie  is  dotted  here  and  there  with  bushes;  and,  while 
they  occasionally  forage  of?  the  wheat  fields  and  other  grains  on  the 
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bottom  lands,  they  seldom  visit  the  high,  dry  prairies  like  the  Snow 
and  Canada  Geese  "  (Goss). 

The  EcKopKAN  White-fronted  Goose  (171.  Aneer  alhi/rons)  rcHembles 
its  American  representutivo  in  color,  but  averages  smaller.  It  is  American 
only  tts  it  occurs  in  Greenland,  where  gambeli  is  apparently  unknown. 

178*  Branta  canadensis  {Linn.).  QwiKHK  Goosb.  Ad.~Thtoat 
and  a  large  patch  on  tlie  side  of  the  head  behind  the  eye  wliite  or  wUiti.sli ; 
chin  and  rest  of  tlie  head  and  neck  black ;  back  and  wings  grayish  brown,  more 
or  less  edged  with  lighter ;  tail  and  shorter  upper  tail-coverts  black,  longer 
and  lateral  one«  white ;  breast  and  belly  grayish,  fading  to  white  on  the  lower 
belly ;  sides  like  the  back.  Im. — Similar,  but  throat  and  cheeks  sometimes 
mixed  with  blackish.  "  L.,  35-00-43'00 ;  W.,  15-GO-21-00;  Tar.,  2-45-3-70;  B., 
1-55-2-70"  (Ridgw.). 

Range. — Temperate  North  America ;  breeds  in  the  northern  United  States 
and  British  provinces ;  south  in  winter  to  Mexico. 

Washington,  W.  V.  and  rather  common  T.  V.,  Oct.  to  Apl.  Long  Island, 
common  T.  V.,  Mch.  and  Apl. ;  Oct.,  some  W.  V.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  com- 
mon T.  v.,  Mch.  11  to  May  21 ;  Oct.  Cambridge,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  and 
Apl. ;  Oct.  to  Dec. 

Nest^  of  sticks  lined  with  down,  on  the  ground  in  the  open  prairie,  on 
the  shores  of  streams,  on  tree  stumps  and  sometimes  in  trees,  when  a  de- 
serted nest  of  the  Osprey  is  generally  used.  Eggs,  four  to  five,  buHy  white, 
8-50  X  2-35. 

Probably  the  mij^jration  of  no  bird  attracts  more  universal  interest 
than  that  of  the  Wild  Goose.  Ornithologists  talk  of  "waves"  and 
"flights"  of  migrants  passing  in  the  night,  but  the  biannual  pilgrim- 
age of  the  Canada  Goose  appeals  to  lis  all  with  the  directness  of  a  per- 
sonal experience.  We  see  the  living  wedge  of  long-necked  birds  pass- 
ing high  overhead;  the  unbroken  sonnd-waves  bring  the  sonorous 
"  honks  "  with  unexpected  distinctness  to  our  ears ;  and  we  receive  an 
impressive  lesson  in  the  migration  of  birds.  They  are  embarked  on  a 
journey  of  several  thousand  miles,  but  they  come  and  go  as  surely  as 
though  they  carried  chart  and  compass. 

172a*  B.  C.  hutchinsli  («S'"'.  <{•  liich.).  IIi'TcuiNa''s  Goose.— Resem- 
bles the  preceding  in  color,  but  averages  smaller.  L.,  2.'J00-3't'00 ;  W.,  14-7r>- 
17'7r);  Tar.,  2-25-3-20;  B.,  l-20-l-'.tO  (Ridgw.). 

Range.— '•^  North  America,  brceiling  in  tlie  arctic  regions,  and  migrating 
Boath  in  wint<  chiefly  through  the  western  United  States  and  Mississippi 
Valley;  eastern  Asia"  (A.  0.  U.). 

Long  Island,  A.  V. 

178c*  B*  C*  m<nt»»»a  litdgiv.  Cacklino  Goose. — To  be  distinguished 
from  tlie  two  preceding  by  its  smaller  size  and  the  much  darker  brownish- 
gray  color  of  the  breast  and  upper  belly.  "  W.,  I360-14'50;  Tar.,  2-40-2-75; 
B.,-96-1-15"  (Ridgw.). 
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Range. — Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  breeding  chiefly  ahout  the  shores 
of  Norton  Sound  and  the  lower  Yukon ;  south  in  winter  to  Californiu,  and, 
more  rarely,  to  upper  Mississippi  Valley  (Wisconsin,  etc.)  (Kidgw.). 

173<  Branta  bemicla  (Linn.),  Brant.  .1'/.— Head,  neck,  throat, 
and  upper  breast  black  ;  sides  of  the  neck  speckled  with  white;  back  brown- 
ish gray,  margined  with  grayish  brown ;  longer  and  lateral  upper  tail-coverts 
white;  lower  breast  ashy  gray  fading  to  white  on  the  lower  belly;  sides 
darker.  Im. — Similar,  but  with  less  white  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
wing-coverts,  and  secondaries  tipped  with  wliite.  L.,  iJOOO;  W.,  13"-'0;  Tnr., 
2-20 ;  B.,  1-35. 

Range. — Northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  breeds  within  the 
Arctic  Circle ;  in  America,  migrates  southward  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  reach- 
ing the  Carolinas  in  winter;  rare  in  the  interior. 

Washington,  rare  W.  V.  Long  Island,  common  T.  V.,  Nov.  1  to  May  15; 
a  few  winter.    Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 

i\'««<,  of  grasses,  moss,  etc.,  lined  with  down,  on  the  ground.  Eggs.,  four, 
smooth  and  creamy  white  in  color,  2-70  x  1'80  (Saunders). 

"  Its  manner  of  flying  is  different  from  that  of  the  Canada  Goose — 
moving  in  more  compact  bodies,  iess  rapidly,  and  without  seeming  to 
have  a  chosen  leader — that  marked  characteristic  in  the  flight  of  the 
latter. 

"  While  in  our  bays  it  appears  inactive,  seldom  taking  to  wing  un- 
less disturbed  by  a  passing  boat  or  the  near  report  of  a  gun. 

"  The  Brent  rises  slowly,  and  when  on  the  wing  moves  sluggishly 
for  a  short  distance,  and,  if  not  attracted  by  a  distant  flock,  frpcjuently 
returns  to  the  place  it  had  left.  Its  food  consists  of  a  marine  plant 
{Zostera  marina),  conmionly  called  *eel  gra.s.s.'  At  low  water  it  is 
seen  industriously  at  work  tearing  up  its  favorite  plant.  After  the 
tide  has  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  compel  it  to  reliiKpiish  its  voca- 
tion, it  is  seen  drifting  with  the  current,  feeding  sumptuously  on  the 
fruits  of  its  labor"  (Giraud). 

174.  Branta  n^ricana  (Lawr.,.  Black  Bicant.— Bears  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  preceding  species,  but  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its 
much  darker  lower  breast  antl  upper  Ijciiy,  which  are  nearly  us  dark  as  the 
back,  and  by  having  white  markings  on  tiie  front  as  well  as  on  tiic  sides  of 
the  neck. 

Range, — "Arctic  and  western  North  America;  rare  or  casu.il  on  the  At- 
lantic const"  (A.  ().  U.).  "  Breeds  in  abundance  on  the  arctic  coasst  of  Liver- 
pool Bay"  (Macfarlane). 

Long  Island,  A.  V. 

^'est,  of  grasses,  moss,  etc.,  lined  with  down,  on  the  groimd.  f^ggs,  five  to 
seven,  dull  ivory-white  or  grayish  white,  2-85  x  1-82  (  B.,  B.,  and  \{.). 

This  is  the  western  representative  of  the  preceding  species.  It  is 
of  casual  occurrence  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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The  Barnacle  Goose  {175.  Branta  lencopsis)  is  an  Old- World  species 
which  visits  Greenland  regularly  in  the  fall,  and  is  sometimes  found  on  our 
coasts.  It  diflfere  from  any  of  the  preceding  in  having  the  forehead,  sides  of 
the  head,  throat,  and  chin  white,  the  lores  being  black. 

Subfamily  Cygninm.    Swans. 

Swans  feed  from  the  surface,  either  by  "tipping"  or  by  simply 
ihmiersing  the  long  neck  and  head.  Their  food  consists  largely  of 
vegetable  matter,  but  they  eat  also  small  mollusks.  They  migrate  in 
V-shaped  flocks.  When  on  the  wing,  p.nd  also  when  feeding,  they  utter 
at  times  loud,  trumpeting  notes.  When  pursued  they  do  not  at  once 
take  flight,  but  swim  rapidly  away,  and  in  this  manner  easily  distance 
a  strong  rower. 

KEY   TO   THE   SPECIES. 

A.  With  yellow  on  the  lores ;  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  nostril  greater  than 
the  distance  from  the  nostril  to  the  tip  of  the  bill  .    180.  Whistlino  Swan. 

£.  No  yellow  on  the  lores ;  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  nostril  not  greater 
than  from  the  nostril  to  the  end  of  the  bill  .    .    ,    I8l.  Tulmpetek  Swan. 

180.  Olor  columbUums  ( Ord).  Whistling  Swan.  Ad.— Vfhitc; 
bill  and  feet  black ;  a  small  yellow  spot  on  the  lores.  //«. — Head  and  neck 
brownish  and  rest  of  plumage  more  or  less  washed  with  grayish ;  bill  and 
feet  light.  L.,  55-00;  W.,  22'00;  Tar.,  4-00.  Eye  to  N.,  2-40;  N.  to  tip  of 
B,,  2-25. 

Kange. — North  America;  breeds  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
migrates  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Washington,  rare  W.  V.,  Oct.    Long  Island,  A.  V. 

Ked^  of  grasses,  moss,  etc.,  lined  wilh  down,  on  the  gnmnd  near  water. 
Eggs.,  two  to  five,  soiled  whitish,  4-25  x  2"70. 

This  is  a  rare  bird  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Virginia.  "  When 
feeding,  or  dressing  their  plumage,  this  Swan  is  usually  very  noisy, 
and  at  night  these  clamors  may  be  heard  to  the  distance  of  several 
miles.  Their  notes  are  varied,  some  resembling  the  lower  ones  made 
by  the  common  tin  horn,  others  running  through  tiie  various  modula- 
tions of  the  notes  of  the  clarionet.  These  differences  are  presumed  to 
be  dependent  upon  age  "  (B.,  B.,  and  R.). 

181.  Olor  buccinator  {Rich.).  Tiumpeter  Swan.  ^(/.— White, 
bill  and  feet  black,  no  yellow  on  the  lores.  Iin. — Head  and  iicck  brownish, 
rest  of  plumage  moj.  or  Icbs  washed  with  grayisli.  L..  C5-00;  W.,  2.'}-00;  Tar., 
4-25;  Eye  to  N.,  2-70;  N.  to  tip  of  B.,  2-20. 

Hange. — "Chiefly  the  interior  of  Nortli  America,  from  the  (Julf  coast  to 
the  fur  countries,  breeding  from  Iowa  and  Dakota  northward;  west  to  the 
Pacific,  but  rare  or  casual  on  the  Atlantic"  (A.  O.  U.). 

Nfd,  of  grasses  and  down,  on  the  ground.    //</</»,  two  to  si.\,  soiled  whitish, 
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This  species  rarely  occurs  east  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Its  habits 
are  said  to  resemble  those  of  the  preceding  species,  '*  but  its  cry  is 
very  dilTerent,  resembling  the  notes  of  a  French  horn  and  being  very 
sonorous." 

The  WiiooPiNO  Swan  (179.  Olor  cj/fjiiun)  is  an  OKI  World  spcfii's  wliich 
BometiineB  is  found  in  Greenland.  It  dirt'ei-s  from  either  of  our  Swans  in 
liaviny  the  "  basal  portion  of  the  bill  and  entile  lores  yellow  in  the  adult." 


OKDEB  ODONTOGLOSSiE.    LAMELLIROSTRAL 
GBALLATOBES. 

Family  Phcenicopterid^.    Flamingoes. 

The  seven  species  included  in  this  family  are  distributed  through- 
out the  tropics.  Five  species  are  American,  of  which  one  reaches  our 
southern  border  in  Florida.  Flamingoes  are  gregarious  at  all  seasons. 
They  are  rarely  found  far  from  the  seacoasts,  and  their  favorite  re- 
sorts are  shallow  bays  or  vast  mud  flats  which  are  flooded  at  high 
water.  In  feeding,  the  bill  is  pressed  downward  into  the  mud,  its  pe- 
culijT  shape  making  the  point  then  turn  upward.  The  ridges  along 
its  sides,  as  in  the  bills  of  Ducks,  serve  as  strainers  through  which  are 
forced  the  sand  and  mud  taken  in  with  the  food. 

182.  PhOBnicopterus  ruber  (Linn.).  Flamingo.  (See  Fijj.  18.) 
Ad. — Beautiful  rosy  vermilion,  scapulars  and  under  parts  somewhat  paler, 
flanks  carmine,  primaries  and  secondaries  black  ;  bill  yellowish  black  at  the 
tip.  /«i.— "  Grayi.sli  white,  the  wings  varied  with  grayish  and  dusky'' 
(Eidgw.).    L.,  45-00  ;  W..  16-25 ;  Tar  ,  12-50 ;  B.,  5-50. 

7i'any«.— Atlantic  coasts  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America ;  resident  in 
southwestern  Florida  (Monroe  Coiuity) ;  casual  along  the  Gulf  coast  to  Te.\as; 
accidental  in  South  Carolina. 

Ked^i  in  i;iud  flats,  a  truncate  cono  of  mud  ten  to  twenty  inches  in  heiglit, 
hollowed  on  top.    £<j(js^  two,  soiled  whitish  with  a  clialky  deposit,  3-55  x  2-20. 

The  Flamingo  is  resident  in  the  United  States  only  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Sable,  Fla.,  where  in  1890  ]Mr.  W.  FJ.  D.  Scott  observed  a  flock 
of  about  a  thousand  birds  (The  Au'-,  vii,  1890,  pp.  221-226). 


ORDER  HERODIONES.     HERONS,  STORKS,  IBISES, 

ETC. 

Family  Plataleid^.    Spoonbills. 

The  Spoonbills  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.     Only  one 
of  the  five  or  six  species  is  found  in  America.    They  frequent  the 
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shores  both  on  tlie  seacoast  and  in  the  interior.  They  are  generally 
found  in  flocks  and  they  nest  in  colonies.  Spoonbills  have  tiie  gen- 
eral habits  of  Herons,  but  feed  by  immersing  tiie  bill  and  swinging  it 
from  side  to  side  in  their  search  for  food. 

183*  Ajaja  ajaja  {Linn.).      Roseate  Spoonrii.l;   Pink   Curlew. 

(Sue  Fig.  21.)  Ad.— WniiiX  ami  thruiit  bare,  neck  and  upper  l)ack  wliite,  some- 
tiinea  tinged  with  i)ink;  sides  of  tiie  breat^t  in  front  of  tlie  wings  and  end  lialf 
of  tail  ocliraceous-l)utf ;  rest  of  plumage  pink  ;  lengtliened  feathers  at  tiie  biuso 
of  the  neck  darker;  lesser  wing-coverts,  upper  and  under  tail-eoverts  car- 
mine. Im. — Similar,  i)Ut  head  and  throat  featiiered,  ocliraoeous-bulf  and  car- 
mine of  the  adult  replaced  by  pink.     L.,  3200 ;  W.,  U-oO ;  Tur.,  4-00 ;  B.,  «'25. 

Range. — Tiopical  and  subtropical  America  north  to  the  Gulf  States. 

Ned,  a  platform  of  sticks  in  mangrove  bushes  or  small  trees.  Eggs.,  three 
to  five,  wliite,  spotted  and  speckled  witli  shades  of  olive-brown,  2'57  x  r73. 

This  was  formerly  a  common  species  in  Florida,  but  continued 
persecution  has  so  reduced  its  numbers  that  during  four  winters 
passed  in  different  parts  of  the  State  I  did  not  observe  it.  It  nests  in 
January  and  February  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State,  and 
after  the  nesting  season  wanders  northward.  On  the  Texas  coast  it  is 
more  numerous. 

Family  Ibididje.    Ibises. 

Ibises  are  distributed  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe ; 
they  number  about  thirty  sj-ecies,  of  which  four  occur  in  North  Amer- 
ica. They  are  silent  birds,  and  live  in  flocks  during  the  entire  year. 
They  feed  along  the  shores  of  lakes,  bays,  and  salt-water  lagoons,  and 
on  mud  flats  over  which  the  tide  rises  and  falls.  Their  food  consists 
principally  of  crustaceans,  frogs,  and  small  fish. 

KEY   TO   THE    SPECIES. 

A.  Plumage  deep  chestnut 186.  Glossy  Ibis. 

B.  Plumage  scarlet 185.  Scarlet  Ibis  (Ad,). 

C.  Plumage  wliite 184.  White  Ibis  (Ad.). 

D.  Back  brown,  belly  white. 

a.  Kump  white 184.  White  Ibis  (Im.). 

h.  Kump  like  the  back 185.  Scarlet  Ibis  (Iin.). 

184.  Guara  alba  (Zmn.).  White  Ibis  ;  Spanish  Curlew  (see  Fig.  20). 
Ad. — White,  the  tips  of  tlie  four  outer  primaries  black  ;  bare  parts  of  the  head 
orange-red.  Im. — Head  and  neck  white, streaked  with  grayish  brown;  upper 
back  and  wings  grayish  brown;  rump,  breast,  and  belly  wliite.  L.,  2500; 
W.,  11-00;  Tar.,  3-40;  B.  from  N.,  4-GO. 

Range. — Tropical  America;  breeds  as  far  north  ns  southern  Indiana, 
southern  Illinois,  and  South  Carolina;  winters  from  the  Gulf  southward. 

Long  Island,  A.  V. 
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Ned,  of  rcetls  and  wcctl  stalks,  in  trees,  bushes,  and  reedy  marshes.  Kikjk, 
three  to  live,  pule  jjreenish  white,  with  cliocolute  markings  generally  most 
numerous  at  the  larger  end,  2-'.i5  x  1'50. 

This  locally  abundant  species  is  generally  found  in  flocks  of  five  or 
six  to  as  many  hundred  birds  which  frequent  mud  flats,  marshes,  or 
the  borders  of  lagoons.  They  fly  in  close  rank,  and  when  in  hirge 
flocks,  with  their  snowy  plumage  glistening  in  the  sunlight  and  their 
wing-strokes  accented  by  the  black-tipped  primaries,  form  a  strikingly 
beautiful  picture. 

The  Scarlet  Ibis  (185.  Guard  rubru),a  South  American  species,  has  been 
recorded  from  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  New  Mexico.  (See  Brewster,  Bull. 
Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  viii,  1883,  p.  185;  also  Scott,  Auk,  vi,  1889,  p.  15.) 

186.  PlegadiS  autumnaliS  {IFimelq.).  Glossy  litis.  vl(/.— Rich 
chestnut,  upper  and  under  tail-coverts,  back,  wings,  and  front  of  the  head 
with  greenish  and  purplisli  reflections;  lores  (in  skins)  blackisli.  hn. — Head 
and  neck  fuscous-brown,  the  feathers  laterally  margined  witli  white;  rest  of 
under  parts  dull  fuscous-brown;  back  with  greenish  reflections.  L.,  2400; 
W.,  U-oO;  Tar.,  3-10;  B.,  5-00. 

Range. — Tropical  and  subtropical  regions  generally  ;  rare  and  of  local  dis- 
tribution in  the  southeastern  United  States  and  West  Indies. 

Washington,  A.  V.,  two  records.  Long  Island,  A.  V.,  two  records.  Cam- 
bridge, A.  v.,  one  record.  May. 

Kest,  of  rushes,  plant  stems,  etc.,  in  reedy  swamps  or  low  buslies.  Kfjgs, 
three,  rather  deep,  dull  blue,  201  x  147. 

This  is  a  rare  species  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Its  haunts  are 
of  much  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  preceding  species. 

The  WiiiTE-FACEn  Glossy  Iris  (187.  Phtjadh  guarauna).,&  locally  com- 
mon specii\«;  from  Texas  westward  and  southward,  lias  been  recorded  but  once 
from  east  of  the  Mississippi,  viz.,  at  or  near  Lake  Washington,  Florida,  wliero 
a  female  was  shot  on  a  nest  containing  three  eggs  (Brewster,  Auk,  iii,  1886, 
p.  482).  This  species  resembles  the  Glossy  Ibis,  but  adults  have  the  region 
about  the  base  of  the  bill  white. 

Family  Ciconiid^.    Storks. 

Only  two  of  the  twenty-five  known  species  included  in  this  family 
are  found  in  North  America.  Storks  are  both  gregarious  and  solitary. 
Our  species,  the  so-called  Wood  Ibis,  is  as  a  rule  found  in  flocks  and 
nests  in  colonies.  It  feeds  in  swamps  and  on  the  shores  of  bayous, 
where  it  is  said  to  "  rake  "  the  bottom  with  its  foot  in  searching  for 
food.  It  is  a  strong  flier,  a  certain  number  of  wing-strokes  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  sail.  At  times  it  mounts  high  in  the  air  and  sails 
about  like  a  Vulture.  Sometimes  it  perches  upon  trees.  Its  voice  is 
described  as  a  rough,  guttural  croak. 
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188.  Tantalus  loculator  Lhut.  Wood  litis.  yl(/.— Ileud  nnd  neck 
bare;  primaries,  secondarie.s,  uiul  tail  glossy  grieiiish  lilack,  rest  of  plumage 
wliite.  lui. — Head  more  or  less  feathered;  head  and  neek  grayish  brown, 
hlaeker  on  the  najuj ;  rest  of  j)lumage  as  in  the  adult,  hut  more  or  less  marked 
witii  grayish ;  wings  and  tail  le.ss  greenish,  h.,  4U-UU;  W.,  l8(Ki;  Tar.,  7(iO; 
IJ.  from  N.,  b-OU. 

Range. — Tropical  and  subtropical  America ;  breeds  in  the  (Julf  States,  and, 
after  the  l)reeding  sea.><on,  wai\ders  irregularly  northward,  sometimes  reaching 
Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  i'eiuisylvania,  and  N'ew  York. 

Washington,  A.  V.,  two  specimens.     Long  Island,  A.  V. 

I\e»ty  a  platform  of  sticks  in  trees.  Kijij><^  two  to  three,  dull  wliite  with  a 
soft  calcareous  deposit,  U'To  x  1-75. 

This  is  a  locally  common  species  in  Florida. 
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Family  ARDEiDiE.    Herons  and  Bitterns. 

This  family  contains  about  seventy-five  species  distributed  in  most 
parts  of  the  globe,  but  more  numoroiisly  in  the  intertropical  i-egions. 
Generally  speaking,  Herons  are  gregarious,  nesting  and  roosting  in 
flocks.  While  feeding  thoy  are  more  solitary,  but  each  night  they 
regularly  return  to  roost  with  their  kind  in  a  "  rookery."  Bitterrjs  do 
not  associate  in  flocks,  and  are  generally  found  singly  or  in  pairs.  As 
a  rule,  they  feed  in  grassy  marshes,  while  Herons  more  commonly 
resort  to  the  shores  of  lakes,  rivers,  bay.s,  or  salt-water  lagoons.  Some 
species  secure  their  food  of  frogs,  fish,  small  reptiles,  etc.,  by  standing 
rigiuly  motionless  and  waiting  for  it  to  come  within  striking  distance, 
or  by  wading  for  it  with  the  utmost  caution.  Others  run  rapidly  and 
noisily  through  the  water,  trusting  to  their  agility  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  spearlike  thrusts  to  supply  their  wants.  Herons,  unlike  our 
Ibises  and  Cranes,  fly  with  their  folded  neck  drawn  in  between  their 
shoulders.    Their  voice  is  a  hoarse  squawk. 

KEY    TO    XnK    SPECIES. 

I.  Wing  over  13-00. 

A.  Plumage  pure  white. 

a.  Wing  17'00  or  over;  feathers  on  the  lower  neck  long,  narrow. 

192.  GiJEAT  White  IIeuon. 
•  h.  Wing  under  17'00;  neck-fcathors  not  lengthened  .    lOG.  Am.  Euuet. 

B.  Upper  parts  generally  slaty  or  grayish  blue. 

193.  Waud's  IIerox.    194.  Great  Blue  Heron. 
11.  Wing  under  1300. 
1.  Crown  without  streaks. 
A.  Crown  white  or  whitish. 
a.  Wing  over  11*00. 
a>.  Plumage  entirely  or  mostly  white     .    .    .    198.  Reodisii  Ecret. 
a*.  Plumage  gray  streaked  with  black ;  throat  and  sides  of  neck 
black 203.  Yellow-crowneu  Nioiit  Heron. 
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.  Wing:  uiuk'r  U'OO. 

A».  riuii 

lagc  pure  white ;  legs  and  bill  black ;  feet 

yellow. 

1 

•7.  Snowy 

IIkrov. 

h\  Tips 

of  priiimries  slate-oolor 

;  pluinaire  wliito, 

soiiu'tiiiii's 

irregu- 

larly  iiiiirUed  with  slaty  liluo  . 

.      -IW.    I.ITT1.K  ] 

>LLK  IIekon  {\n\.). 

R 

Crown  ui 

ni)er  nr  ri'iulish  brown. 

a.  Head  and  neck  reddish  brown;  body  slate-eolor. 

198.    KKDDISn   EllKKT. 

h.  Neck  con.«picuoiisly  streaked  ;  body  variejjated  .     ICO.  Am.  liirrtitN. 
C.  (.'rown  slaty  or  slate-i>liie  with  sonietiiiies  a  purplish  east. 

a.  Wing-eo verts  more  or  less  niuryined  with  rufous. 

199.  Louisiana  IIkuoj^. 

h.  VVinu-covcrtf  witliout  rufous 200.  Little  Blue  IIeuon. 

I).  Crown  greenish  or  bluish  blaek. 

a.  Wing  over  10-00;  entire  under  parts  pure  white. 

L'02.  Hlac'k-cuownei)  NiaiiT  IIekon. 

b.  Wing  under  1000. 

A>,  Wing-coverts  green 201.  Little  Gueen  IIeuon. 

c>.  Wing-coverts  rufous-cliestnut  and  butf. 
c*.  Under  parts  l)utiy,  more  or  less  strcaketl .     l!tl.  Least  Bittf.un. 
(S.  I'nder  parts  rufou.s-eliestnut      .     191.1.  Couv's  Least  Bittekn. 
2.  Crown  streaked. 
A.  Wing  under  1000;  upper  parts  greenish     201.  Little  Gkeen  Heron. 
£.  Wing  over  1000;  upper  parts  brownish  or  blackish  brown  streaked 
with  svhite. 

a.  Upper  parts  light  brown ;  outer  edge  of  primaries  reddish. 

202.  IJlack-cuownei)  Nkjut  IIeuon  (Ini.). 

b.  Back  dark  brown;  crown  nearly  black  with  white  streaks;  prima- 
ries dark  slate-color    .    203.  Vellow-chownei)  Night  Heron  (Im.). 

190.  Botaurus  lentig^OSUS  { Af">ita(/.).  American  Bittfien; 
Marsu  Hen.  Ad. — A  glo.ssy  black  streak  on  either  side  of  the  upper  neck; 
top  of  the  liead  and  back  of  the  neck  bluish  slate,  more  or  less  washed  with 
butFy ;  back  brown,  bordered  and  irregularly  mottled  with  huffy,  and  butfy 
ochraceous,  wing-coverts  similarly  nuirked,  i>ut  the  ground  ■  or  grayer;  un- 
der parts  creamy  bull,  tlie  feathers  all  widely  streaked  w..ii  butfy  brown, 
which  is  finely  speckled  witli  bulTy  aud  narrowly  margined  by  brownish 
gray.  Im. — Similar,  but  the  butfy  everywhere  deeper  and  more  ochraceous. 
L.,  28-00 ;  W.,  lu-50 ;  Tar.,  3-50 ;  B.,  TvOO. 

i?aMf/t.— Temperate  North  America;  breeds  but  rarely  soutii  of  Virginia; 
winters  from  Virginia  southward. 

Washington,  rather  connnon  W.  V.,  Aug.  to  Ajil.  Long  Island,  common 
T.  v.,  Apl.  and  Sept.  to  Nov.  Sing  Sing,  rare  S.  li.,  Apl.  11  to  Oct.  Tt.  Cam- 
briiigc,  not  connnon  S.  R.,  .\pl.  IT)  to  Nov. 

A'lst,  of  grasses,  etc.,  on  the  ground  in  nuirshes.  Iu/'Jk,  three  to  five,  pale 
olive-butf,  1-90  x  V-Oy. 

The  liiltern  makes   its   home  in  extensive  grassy  meadows  with 
plenty  of  water,  but  in  the  season  of  migration  may  be  found  and 
10 
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hoard  "  booming"  in  smaller  and  more  accessible  swampy  places.  Like 
the  other  members  of  its  family,  it  excels  in  .stiiiuling  still,  and  will  hold 
its  head  erect  and  motionless  amid  the  tall  grass  till  the  watcher  tires 
of  looking  and  pronounces  the  suspicious  object  nothing  but  a  stick 
after  all.  The  Bittern's  fame  rests  upon  its  vocal  performance,  or 
''boom."  This  is  sometimes  exactly  like  the  working  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned wooden  pump,  and  sometimes — even  with  the  same  bird — like 
the  driving  of  a  stake  in  a  bog.  It  can  be  heard  for  a  long  distance. 
The  performance  is  best  witnessed  in  spring,  while  the  grass  is  still 
low.  That  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  at  that  season  to  steal  a  march 
upon  the  bird  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  established  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a  man  who  has  never  lived  near  a  Hittern  meadow,  and  yet 
has  watched  the  performance  at  much  length  and  at  near  rang«  on 
several  occasions.  His  first  experience  of  this  kind  is  described  some- 
what fully  in  The  Auk,  vol.  vi,  page  1.  The  strange  notes  are  deliv- 
ered with  efpuilly  strange  contortions,  as  if  the  bird  were  horribly 
nauseated,  and  are  preceded  by  a  succession  of  quick  snappii.g  or 
gulping  sounds — "hiccoughs,"  one  observer  has  called  them.  No 
water  is  employed  in  the  operation,  in  spite  of  the  circumstantial  as- 
sertions of  several  persons  who  profess  to  have  seen  the  bird  swallow- 
ing and  then  ejecting  it. — Bradford  Torrey. 

191.  Ardetta  ezilis  (Gmd.).  Least  Bitteun.  Ad  $  .—Top  of  the 
head,  back,  and  tail  shiiiiui?  black ;  hack  of  the  neck  clicstnut-rufous ;  most 
of  tlie  greater  wincj-ccverts  and  outer  vanes  of  the  secondaries  darker;  lesser 
wing-coverts  and  part  of  the  ^'reater  ones  huffy;  under  iMir{s,i>teIvrlin(f  under 
ta/'l-coiwrts,  waslunl  witii  bufVy ;  a  blackish  patcli  at  either  wide  of  the  breast. 
Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  liead  browner  and  back  lifrlit,  glossy  umber;  under 
parts  darker  and  more  or  les.s  streaked  with  brownish.  Im.  * . — Similar  to 
ad.  S,  but  the  back  waslicd  and  tipped  with  chestnut;  under  parts  darker 
and  litrlitly  streaked  with  black.  Iin.  9  . — similar  to  ad.  9  ,  but  the  back  rufous, 
marjxined  with  buffy  ochraccous.     L.,  13-00;  W.,  4't)0;  Tar.,  l-OO;  B.,  1-80. 

liaiKje. — Temperate  and  tropical  America;  breeds  in  North  America  as 
far  north  as  Maine,  Ontario,  and  Manitoba;  winters  from  southern  Florida 
southward. 

Wasliinjjton,  not  very  numerous  S.  R.,  May  .5  to  Sept.  25.  Long  Island, 
common  S.  R.,  May  to  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  S.  R.,  to  Aug.  10. 
C'and)ridgc,  rather  conunon  S.  R.,  May  15  to  Aug. 

Ai'nt^  of  jjrrasses,  plant  stems,  etc.,  in  tnarslies  nmouu  ru.slies,  sometimes  in 
a  small  bush.     K(j[is^  three  to  six,  pale  bluish  white,  1"20  x  ■92. 

Wet,  grassy  marshes  such  as  Rail  love,  or  reed-grown  ponds  that 
Gallinules  frequent,  are  the  resorts  of  these  retiring,  secretive  little 
birds.  With  outstretched  necks  and  lowered  heads  they  make  their 
way  without  difficulty  through  the  jungle  of  roots  and  stalks.  Some- 
times they  climb  up  a  slender  reed,  and,  hanging  on  like  Marsh  Wrens, 
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survey  their  surroumlinfrs.  They  take  wing  almost  from  beneath  one's 
feet,  and,  with  a  low,  frightened  qiKu  fly  slowly  for  a  short  distance 
and  then  drop  back  into  the  grass.  During  the  breeding  season  one 
may  hear  what  presumably  is  the  voice  of  only  the  male — a  soft,  slowly 
repeated,  dovelike  voo,  roo,  coo,  coo,  coo.  It  floats  over  the  marsh  like 
the  voice  of  a  s[)irit  bird. 

191. 1.  Ardetta  neozena  (''>r>/.   CouvV  Bitteun.    Ad.  s .— " Top  oC 

the  head,  buck,  aiul  tail  ilark  ^'reenish  bhick,  showing  a  grct..  gloss  wlien  lu-id 
in  the  light.  Sides  of  the  lieuil  and  tiiroat  rufous-chestnut,  the  f'eatljers  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  showing  greenish-black  tips;  breast  and  under  parts  nearly 
unitbnn  rufous-chestnut,  sluiding  into  dull  black  on  the  sides ;  wing-coverts 
dark  rufous-chestnut,  all  the  reiniges  entirely  slaty  pluniljeous;  undyr  tail- 
coverts  uniform  dull  black.  W.,  4-30 ;  Tar.,  1-40 ;  B.,  1-80  "  (Cory,  orij;.  descr.. 
Auk,  iii,  1880,  p.  2iJ2j. 

This  small  Bittern  was  described  from  a  specimen  taken  in  the 
Everglades  of  Florida.  Si.K  additional  specimens  have  sijice  been 
secured  in  the  same  region,  to  which,  until  recently,  the  species  was 
supposed  to  be  confined.  Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  five 
specimens  have  been  taken  in  the  Toronto  marshes,  where  A.  exilis  is 
common,  and  one  is  recorded  from  IMichigan.  It  seems  to  me  not  un- 
likely that,  as  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott  suggests,  neoxena  may  prove  to  be  a 
color  phase  of  A.  exilis.  (Cf.  Scott,  Auk,  viii,  1891,  p.  309;  ix,  1898, 
p.  141.) 

192*  Ardea  OCCidentalis  Aud.  Great  Wmite  IIehox.  .1'/.— En- 
tirely white;  in  l)rceding  plumage,  with  long,  luirrow,  stitt'ened  feathers  on  the 
back  and  lower  foreneck,  and  two  narrow  plumes  on  the  back  of  the  crown. 
"L.,  4r)-00-54-00 ;  W.,  17-O0-21-0O;  B.,  t)-00-7-00;  Tar,  8-00-8-7r>"  (Kidgw.). 

JiatKje. — Jamaica  and  Tuha  north  to  the  coasts  of  southern  Florida,  casu- 
ally to  Anclote  River  and  Micoo. 

Nfst^  a  platform  of  sticks  in  colonics  in  mangrove  buslies.  E(j<js,  three  to 
four,  pale,  dull  blue,  2-50  x  1-sO. 

This  is  a  common  species  on  the  coasts  of  soul  horn  Florida,  par- 
ticularly in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Sable.  Rarely  it  is  found  as  far  north 
as  the  Anclote  River  on  the  west  coast  and  Micco  on  the  east  coast. 
This  bird  is  as  large  as  the  Great  Blue  Heron,  and  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  Ardea  egreffa,  to  which  the  name  Great  White  Heron  is 
frecpiently  applied. 

Ardea  wuerdmnimi  Raird  has  boon  considered  to  be  a  color  phase 
of  this  species,  but  its  true  standing  is  unknown.  It  is  described  by 
Coues  as  follows : 

"  Head,  with  the  crest,  white,  the  forehead  streaked  with  black  edges  of  the 
feathers;  under  parts  white,  the  sides  streaked  with  black;  lower  plumes  of 
neck  white,  mostly  streaked  with  black  edges  of  the  feathers  ;  neck  purplisli 
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gray,  darker  tlian  in  A.  hfroiliiiH,  with  u  similar  tliroat  lino  of  wiiito,  Mnck, 
and  rufourt.  Under  wiiijjr-fovcrt.s  streaked  with  wliite;  rufous  ofed^e  of  winjf 
le«H  extenttivc  than  in  ./.  h-'fodiwi,  that  of  tiliia!  paler.  Tiliiic  and  soles  of  feet 
yellow  ;  tarsi  ami  top  of  toes  yellowish  j^reen.  ////. — Like  yoinij;  .1.  lnroJidH; 
toji  of  head  <lusky,  the  featlu-rs  with  whitish  sjjaft  lines  and  bases.  Lesser 
winj^-eoverts  speekled  with  rusty,  the  under  ones  pure  white"  (Coues).  "L., 
48'00-50-00;  W.,  20UU-21-UO;  R,  5-!»i>-(J-oO ;  Tar.,  7'l)5-8-iJ5"  (Rid^'w.). 

193*  Ardea>  wardl  lildijw.  Wauh's  IIkkon. — This  is  the  Florida  rep- 
resentative of  A.  hiroilidn.  It  is  Itelieved  l)y  some  ornitholo;,'ists  to  he  a  dis- 
tinet  speeics,  but  in  my  opinion  is  a  peninsular  raee.  The  averaj,'e  tlitlerenecH 
in  color  between  it  and  ,1.  hirodidn  eonsist  in  its  whiter  lower  parts,  darker 
neek,  and  olive  instead  of  blaek  lejfs.  These  ilitl'i'reiices,  however,  ean  not 
always  be  relied  upon,  and  size  is  the  eharaeter  l)y  wliii'h  tlie  two  birds  ean 
be.st  bo  distini^uished,  wardi  beinjjr  the  larger,  as  the  follow  iiij,'  nieasurement.s 
Bhow:  L.,  52-00;  \V.,  mr)-2(K)0;  H.,  ()-.to-i;-80  ;  Tar.,  8-00-8-50. 

Jiange, — Florida,  from  Alaehua  County  southward. 

J\«#<,  a  platform  of  stieks,  in  colonies,  generally  in  cypress  trees.  Eggs, 
three  to  four,  pale,  dull  blue,  2-05  x  1-85. 

This  is  the  Florida  form  of  the  preceding,  which  it  resembles  in 
habits.  It  is  more  common  than  the  (iroiit  Ulue  Heron,  and  is  gener- 
ally distributed  throughout  the  peninsula  from  Gainesville  southward. 

194*  Ardea  herodias   Linn.     Gkk.vt  Bi.ie  IIkuon;  Bli-e  Crane; 

Sanduill  Cuank.  Ad.  in  breeding  jdumage. — Center  of  the  crown  and  throat 
white,  sides  of  the  crown  blaek,  this  color  meeting  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
where  the  feathers  are  lengthened  to  form  an  occipital  crest :  neck  pale  gray- 
ish brown,  a  narrow  black,  white,  ami  ochraceous  line  down  the  midille  of 
the  forencck ;  feathers  of  the  k)wer  foreneck  narrow  and  much  lengthened, 
whitish  with  sometimes  black  streaks;  back,  wing-coverts,  and  tail  slaty 
gray,  the  scapulars  paler,  narrow,  and  much  lengthened  ;  bend  of  the  wing 
ehestnut-rufous ;  a  patch  of  black  and  white  feathers  on  the  side  of  the 
breast;  breast  and  belly  streaked  with  black  and  white  and  sometimes  palo 
rufous ;  feathers  on  legs  dull  rufous,  legs  and  feet  l)lack,  upper  mandible  olive- 
yellow,  the  eulmcn  blacki.sh;  lower  mandible  yellow;  lores  blue.  Im. — 
Similar,  but  entire  crown  black,  throat  white,  neck  brownish  gray  wi'shcd 
with  buify  ochraceous  ;  no  idack  at  the  sides  of  tlic  breast  or  plumes  on  tlio 
lower  neck;  under  parts  streaked  with  black,  .'<laty,  white,  and  ochraceous; 
l)end  of  wings  and  feathers  on  legs  jialer;  back  shity  grayish  bnnvn  without 
lengthened  plumes.  "L.,  42-00-50-00;  W.,  17-'J0-ll.)-85 ;  B.,  4'C0-C-25;  T(t., 
G-00-8-00"  (Ridgw.). 

liange. — Northern  South  America  northward  to  the  arctic  regions;  breeds 
locally  throughout  most  of  its  North  American  range  ami  winti-rs  from  the 
Middle  States  southward. 

Washington,  rather  common,  absent  only  in  midwinter.  Long  Island, 
common  T.  V.,  Apl.  and  May;  Aw^.  to  Dec.  Sing  Sing,  coiimion  T.  V..  Apl. 
4  to  Apl.  18;  Aug.  10  to  Oct.  6.  (Janibridge,  conmiou  T.  V.,  Apl.  and  May  ; 
Sept.  to  Nov. ;  occasional  iu  suuuner. 
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Xeft,  a  platform  of  Btu'ks.  t'ciiorully  iti  colonicH,  in  trees.  F(jfff,  three  to 
four,  i>ulc,  dull  l)lue,  ii'.V)  x  \-:>i). 

Is  it  due  to  the  influejico  of  ihe  nrtists  of  the  Orient  that  these 
long-legged,  long-necked  birds  are  so  fre»{Ueiitly  nnsealled  "  Cranes  "t 
With  head  drawn  in  and  legs  trailing  on  behind,  they  flap  slowly  over 
the  water,  resembling,  no  doubt,  the  "Oranes"  of  fans,  screens,  and 
bronzes;  nevertheless,  they  are  Herons.  With  all  a  Heron's  ininiovablo 
alertness  they  watch  patiently  for  passing  fish,  sometimes  wading  with 
extreme  caution,  placing  one  foot  slowly  after  the  other.  They  feed 
both  by  day  and  night.  Fishes,  frogs,  reptiles,  even  small  mi»;e,  all 
arc  welcome ;  and  all  are  powerless  to  escape  the  lightning  thnist  of 
the  spearlike  bill.  Their  voice  is  harsh  and  rasping.  When  alarned 
they  ntter  a  croak  which  is  sometimes  prolonged  intoaseriesof  ,sY/«a/.''Aa. 
They  nest  and  roost  in  colonies,  but  at  other  times  are  solitary  birdb, 

The  KiRf>PKAN  (lUKAT  Bi.iK  IIkuov  ( lf)5.  Ardrd  ciiitrca)  is  aeeidontal  in 
southern  (Ireenlanil.  It  iiuiy  he  distinguished  iVoiii  our  species  \>y  the  whito 
instead  "•'"ufous  feathers  ou  the  legs. 

19tf«  Ardea  egretta  Umel.  American  EdKET.  Ad.  in  hreeding 
jdumaiji'. — Entire  j)luiiia;,'e  jmre  white;  about  tifty  a//v//;///^  ''aijrrctte"  i)luiiies 
grow  I'roiu  the  iiitei"seapular  rejxion  and  reueli  beyond  the  tail ;  legs  and  feet 
black  ;  bill  yellow  ;  lores  orange,  bonlered  below  by  greenish.  Ad.  after  the 
hi'i'fdiiKj  stdson.  (tint  Ii)i. — Without  the  interscapular  plumes.  L.,  41'00;  W., 
15-00 ;  Tar.,  r)-r)0 ;  H.,  4-r>0. 

Jiantje. — Tropical  and  temperate  America ;  breeds  as  far  north  as  southern 
Illinois  and  Virginia;  after  the  breeding  season  Mometimes  strays  northward 
as  tar  as  Manitoba,  (Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick. 

■Washington,  not  conuuon  and  irregular  S.  K.,  May  to  August.  Long 
Island,  rare  from  July  to  Sept.     Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 

J\'est,  V.  j)latform  of  sticks,  in  colonies,  in  hushes  over  water.  J'-''J<!».  three 
to  five,  dull  blue,  of  u  ratht^r  deeper  shade  than  those  of  the  preceding, 
2-25  X  1-GO. 

Tourists  who  went  to  Florida  thirty  years  ago  have  told  me  of 
prairies  white  with  Egrets,  of  bushy  islands  glistening  in  the  sun  like 
snow  banks.  Now  you  may  look  for  miles  along  a  lake  shore  and  per- 
haps in  the  distance  see  a  solitary  Egret,  which,  as  yon  approach,  with 
a  frightened  s(2uaH'/c  takes  wing  a  rifle-shot  away.  The  rai)id  exter- 
mination of  these  plume-bearing  birds  is  startling  evidence  of  man's 
power  in  the  animal  world.  At  his  word  a  species  is  almost  imme- 
diately wiped  out  of  existence.  I  have  heard  a  "  plume-hunter"  boast 
of  killing  three  hundred  Herons  in  a  "rookery"  in  one  afternoon. 
Another  proudly  stated  that  he  and  his  companions  had  killed  uno 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  birds — Herons,  Egrets,  and  Terns — dur- 
ing one  winter.     IJut  the  destruction  of  these  birds  is  an  unpleasant 
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subject.    It  is  a  blot  on  Florida's  history.    The  subject  will  be  found 
fully  treated  by  W.  E.  D.  Scott  in  The  Auk,  iv,  1887,  p.  135. 

197.  Ardea  candldissima  Gmel.  Snuwy  Heron  ;  Snowy  Eoket 
Ad,  in  breeding  plumage. — Kntirc  pluinaije  pure  white ;  ubout  fifty  recurved 
"aigrette"  plumes  grow  from  the  interscapulnr  region  and  reucli  to  or  just 
beyond  the  end  of  the  tail ;  legs  black,  feet  yellow,  bill  black,  yellow  at  the 
base;  lores  orange-yellow.  Ad.  after  the  breeding  season  and  Iin. — Without 
the  interscapular  plumes.     L.,  24-00 ;  VV.,  9-75 ;  Tar.,  3-80;  B.,  3-20. 

Hang' . — Troj)ieal  and  temperate  America;  breeds  as  far  north  as  southern 
Illinois  and  Long  Island  ;  after  the  breeding  season  sometimes  strays  north- 
ward as  far  as  Ontario  and  Maine. 

Washington,  casual;  irregular  in  fall.  Long  Island,  rare  S.  R.,  Apl.  to 
Sept.    Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 

I^est,  a  platform  of  sticks,  in  colonies,  in  bushes  over  water.  Eggs,  three 
to  five,  pale,  dull  blue,  1-80  x  1,20. 

The  "curse  of  beauty"'  has  numbered  the  days  of  this  the  most 
dainty  and  graceful  of  Herons.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  abundant  in 
the  South,  now  it  is  the  rarest  of  its  family.  The  delicate  "aigrettes" 
which  it  donned  as  a  nuptial  dress  were  its  death  warrant.  Woman 
demanded  from  the  bird  its  wedding  plumes,  and  man  has  supplied 
the  demand.  The  Florida  Herons  have  gone,  and  now  he  is  pursuing 
the  helpless  birds  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Mercilessly 
they  are  shot  down  at  their  roosts  or  nesting  grounds,  the  coveted 
feathers  are  stripped  from  their  back.s,  the  carcasses  are  left  to  rot, 
while  the  young  in  the  nest  above  are  starving.  But  then,  you  know, 
the  little  bunch  of  aigrettes  in  yonder  jaunty  bonnet  is  "  so  pretty," 
"so  becoming! " 

198.  Ardea  rufiescens  (hml.  KKKmsn  EdUKT.  .\d.,  dark  phase. — 
Head  and  neck  rufous-chestnut,  glossed  with  vinaccous;  rest  of  the  i)lumage 
dark  bluish  slate-color;  about  thirty  "aigrette"  plumes  grow  from  tlie  inter- 
scapular region  and  reach  beyond  tlie  tail ;  legs  and  feet  black.  Im. — Simi- 
lar, but  without  tiie  "  aigrette  "  plumes.  White  phane. — Similar  in  size  and 
form,-but  entire  jtlumage  white,  exccjit  the  tips  of  the  ])rimarics,  which  arc 
sometimes  very  finely  .speckled  with  grayish.  Jm. — Similar,  .  it  without  the 
"aigrette"  plumes.     L.,  21»-00;  W.,  12-r)0;  Tar.,  r.-40;  B.,  3-00. 

AV?«(7r/x— The  two  cobjr  phases  of  this  bird  were  supposed  to  represent 
two  species,  the  white  jdiasc  l)ciMg  called  .irdea  peahi  Konap.  They  have, 
however,  Itei'ii  found  mated  together,  and  intermediates  or  party-colored 
Bjiecimens  arc  known. 

liange. — West  Indies  and  Central  America  north  to  coasts  of  the  Gulf 
States;  casually  soutiiern  Illinois. 

yed,  a  platfcrm  of  sticks,  in  colonics,  in  bushes  generally  over  water. 
Eggs,  two  to  four,  pale,  dull  blue,  1'!'5  x  l-4o. 

This  is,  or  was  a  few  yenrs  ago,  a  not  uncommon  species  on  the 
coasts  of  southern  Florida,  but  it  is  unknown  in  the  interior.    It  is 
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generally  seen  in  flocks.    With  A.  candidisnimn  they  lack  the  patience 
of  the  larger  Herons  and  pursue  their  i)rey  in  shallow  water. 

199.  Ardea  tricolor  mflcolliS  {(ioxne).  Louisiana  Heron.  Ad. 
— Upper  parts  durk  bluUli  slute-color;  buck  ot  tlie  lieud  and  uppir  neck  witli 
elongated  eliestnut-rutbiis  and  white  feathers;  back  with  pah-  lirowni.sii  t'ray 
"aigrette"  plumes  reaehing  to  the  tail;  lower  baek,  rump,  and  belly  white; 
neck  bluish  slate-eolor;  throat  wliite,  an  indistinct  rufous  line  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forenec'k  ;  legs  blackish  ;  base  of  the  bill  and  lores  bluish.  Jm. — 
Tliroat,  and  an  indistinct  line  down  tlie  foreneck,  white;  rest  of  the  liead  and 
neck  brownisii  rufous ;  uiiper  back  and  w  ings  bluish  slate-color,  more  or  less 
washed  with  lirowiii^h  rufous ;  no  plumes ;  lower  back,  rump,  ami  belly  white ; 
breast  with  more  or  less  slaty  streaks;  legs  yellow  bchinil,  blackish  bef(.)re ; 
lower  mandible  and  lores  orange ;  upper  mandible  black.  L,,  2ij-UU ;  W.,  lU'UO ; 
Tar.,  3-70 ;  B.,  SM. 

JiaiKje. — Central  America  and  West  Indies  northward  to  the  (iulf  Stales; 
casually  to  Long  Island. 

Long  Island,  A.  V.,  one  record. 

i\V»^  a  platform  of  sticks,  in  colonies,  in  buslics  over  water  /iV/y-S  f"i"" 
to  live,  pale,  dull  blue,  VT")  x  1-85. 

A  coniinon  s[)cpics  in  Florida,  whore  it  is  found  both  singly  and  in 
flocks.  It  is  somotinies  a  slow,  stoalthy  feeder,  and  at  otliers  dasiies 
for  its  prey. 

800*  Ardea  CCBrulea  Llmi.  Litti.k  P.i.ik  IIkuon.  .r/.— Head  and 
neck  maroon- chestnut ;  rest  of  the  plumage  dark  bluish  slati!-color ;  ibter- 
8cai>ulars  and  lower  neck  feathers  lengthened  and  narrowly  pointed;  lores 
blue;  legs  and  feet  black.  Iiii. — White,  tiie  plumage  sometimes  more  or  less 
washed  with  slaty;  tin  tijix  of  tin-  privmrlix  <ihr<iyK  liluish  xlnW-cnlor  ;  legs, 
feet,  and  lores  <jrcmixh  y,llow.     L.,  22m)0;  W.,  \i\-i:)\  Tar.,  :;-7";  H.,  -Vm. 

7i'( ;««/•/•.•(.— IJetween  the  young  and  a<lult  there  is  every  stage  of  inter- 
gradation  of  color,  some  specimens  being  irregularly  markc(l  with  bhic  and. 
white  in  alxuit  e(iual  i>r<iportions.  Voum.'  birds  are  sonietimis  mistiikcn  for 
Snowy  Herons,  but  can  always  be  distinguished  by  the  'jrccnisli  ydlow  legs 
and  slaty  tips  of  the  prinuu'ies. 

/iVn(;;<  .-Tropical  and  temperate  Aineri-ii.  bree(lini.r  as  far  north  as  south- 
ern Illinois  and  N'irginia;  iilUr  the  breeding  season  wanders  jiorlli ward,  some- 
times reaehinij  Nova  Scotia. 

WasliiuLTton,  casual  in  .luly  and  Au^rust ;  .'sometimes  (piite  couunon.  Long 
Island,  rare  from  .Vpi.  to  Sept. 

\vd^  a  platform  of  sticks,  in  colonies,  in  bushes  o\cr  \\at<'r.  I'.ijij",  three 
to  four,  pale,  dull  blue.  I'TU  x  l-;jo. 

Thanks  to  their  lark  of  "aigrette"  plutnos  liittlo  Blue  Herons  are 
probably  the  tnost  coinnion  Ih'roiis  in  I-'loriila  to-day.  They  arc  gen- 
erally found  ill  flocks.  sonuM lines  coiiiposod  entirely  of  hlue  adults, 
sometimes  of  white,  immature  birds,  and  at  others  both  young  and  old 
are  associated.     The  white  birds  resemble  A.  (•(nidtdmsima,  but  the 
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color  of  their  legs  and  feet  serves  as  a  distinguishing  character  at  sonio 
distance.  They  are  silent  when  feeding,  but  when  undisturbed  in  their 
rookeries  each  bird  seems  to  have  something  to  say,  and  the  result  is  u 
strange  chorus  of  croaking  voices.  They  feed  by  day,  and  generally 
wait  for  their  prey  to  come  within  striking  distance. 

S01«  Ardea  vix^scens  Linn.  Little  Gkkkn  IIerox;  1\>kk  (sec 
Fig.  I'J).  Ad. — Crown  and  a  sliort  line  below  tlie  eye  glossy  greenish  black  ; 
throat  butty  white,  this  color  extending  down  the  foreneek  us  a  narrow  linu 
mixed  with  blackish,  widening  on  the  breast;  rest  of  the  head  and  neck 
rufous-chestnut  glossed  with  vinaceous;  back,  with  lengthened  interscapulars, 
green,  more  or  less  washed  with  bluish  gray ;  wing-coverts  green,  margined 
with  white  or  butly  ;  belly  ashy  gray,  more  or  less  washed  with  buHy.  Jm. — 
Similar,  but  with  the  neck  and  untler  parts  streaked  with  blackish ;  back 
without  lengtiiened  featliers  or  wash  of  blue-gray  ;  wing -coverts  widely  mar- 
gined with  butty  ochraceous.    L.,  17*00;  W.,  7"^i);  Tar.,  1-90;  B.,  2-00. 

Ji'anije. — Tropical  and  temperate  America;  breeds  us  far  nt>rtli  as  Mani- 
toba, Ontario,  and  the  liay  of  Fuiidy;  winters  from  Florida  southward. 

Wasliington,  very  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  15  to  Sept.  Long  Island,  conunon 
S.  K.,  Apl.  to  Oct.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  6  to  Sept.  2(j.  Cambridge, 
couunon  S.  li..  May  5  to  Sei>t. 

Aed,  a  platf(jrni  of  sticks  in  a  bush  or  low  brunch  of  a  tree.  I^i/gs,  three 
to  six,  pule,  dull  blue,  rr)0  x  1-14. 

The  shores  of  wooded  streams  or  ponds  are  frequented  by  this  small 
Heron  in  preference  to  more  exposed  situations.  It  is  most  active  in 
the  early  morning  or  at  nightfall,  and  during  the  day  rests  quietly  in 
some  sheltered  situation.  When  startled,  it  springs  into  the  air  with  a 
frightened  sqvnivh;  and,  alighting  at  a  safe  distance  on  a  tree  or  on 
some  elevated  perch,  with  upstretched  neck  watches  the  intruder,  be- 
traying its  apprehension  by  nervous  twitchings  of  the  tail.  It  is  a 
solitary  bird,  and,  unlike  most  Herons,  is  never  found  in  flocks. 

202.  Nycticorax  nycticoraz  nsBvius  {Bodd.).  Rla(  K-ruowNKn 
Nionr  Hkkon;  Qiawk.  Ad. — Forehead,  lores,  neck,  and  muler  parts  wliite 
or  wliitisli ;  crown,  upper  back,  and  scapulars  glossy,  greenisli  black;  lower 
liack.  wings,  and  tail  asliy  gray ;  legs  and  feet  yellow  ;  lore  greenish  ;  two  (>r 
three  white  rounded  occipital  ]ibmies  about  8-00  in  length,  lin. — Upper  i)arts 
grayish  brown,  the  feathers  streaked  or  with  wedge-sliuped  spots  of  white  or 
buffy ;  outer  web  of  ]irimaries  ]>alc  rufous;  inider  parts  white,  streaked  with 
blackisli.     L.,  24-00;  W.,  12-00;  Tar.,  3-20;  B.,  .'5-00. 

/iV/wyc.— Hreeds  from  ^^anitoba  and  New  Brunswici.  southward  through 
Soutii  .America;  winters  from  tiie  (Julf  States  soiitliward. 

AVasiringt<m,  not  unconuuon  S.  It.,  occasional  in  winter.  Long  island, 
conunon  S.  K..  Apl.  to  Oct.,  a  few  winter.  Sing  Sing,  conunon  S.  K.,  Apl.  <> 
to  Oct.  20.     Cand)ri(lge,  I*.  R.,  most  conunon  in  Auir.  and  Sejit. 

Ntst.,  of  sticks,  in  coloiues,  generally  in  tlic  upper  parts  of  tall  trees,  sonuv 
times  in  bushes  or  on  the  ground.    Kgijs^  four  to  aix,  pule,  dull  lilue,  200  x  1  40. 
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These  birds  live  in  colonics  composed  sometimes  of  thousands  of 
pairs.  Their  day  begins  after  sunset,  when  they  leave  their  roosts  and 
start  for  their  feeding  grounds.  Occasionally  they  utter  a  loud,  hoarse 
qiiawk,  the  origin  of  their  common  name;  and  looking  up  we  nuiy 
catch  a  glimpse  of  them  hurrying  through  the  gloom.  Daring  the 
nesting  season  the  demands  of  the  young  force  them  to  feed  both  by 
day  and  night. 

S03>  Nycticorax  violaceus  (lAini.).  Yellow-cieownkd  Niout 
Hekon.  .!(/.— Crown  wliite,  guULTuUy  wa»iheil  with  hiitly  ;  eur-coverts  whito; 
rt'st  of  tlie  head  and  throat  Ijlaek  ;  neck,  breast,  and  liully  Mui'-j^Tay;  baek 
tlie  same;  the  lengthened  interseaimlars,  seai>ulars,  anil  wing-eoveits  streaked 
with  black;  two  or  three  blaek  and  white  rounded  occipital  plumes;  lores 
greenish  yellow  ;  legs  greenish.  //«. — ("rown  hhicl;  the  leathers  streaked  with 
white  or  butty  ;  restot'tiie  u]iper  parts,  including  wing-eoverts,  fuscous-brown 
with  we<lge-sbaped  butl'y  or  wliite  spots;  iiriinaries  i/url-  hluiKh  slate-color 
without  rufous  ;  under  parts  white  or  butty  streaked  with  blaekisii.  b.,  '23-00 ; 
W.,  12-00;  Tar.,  8-75;  H..  .'5-00. 

Jiemarks. — Young  bir<ls  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding species,  but  ditter  in  being  darker,  in  having  the  head  darker  than  the 
back,  and  the  jtriinari.is  witliout  rufous. 

liaiHje. — brei'ds  from  southern  Illinois  and  South  Carolina  southward  to 
South  America,  and  occasionally  strays  north  as  far  as  Massachusetts. 

Long  Island,  A.  V.     Canibritlge,  \.  V.,  one  record,  July. 

Kest,  a  platform  of  sticks,  in  pairs,  generally  in  a  low  branch  overhanging 
water,    /-'j/.'/.",  four  to  live,  pale,  dull  blue,  1-95  x  1-45. 

Unlike  the  preceding,  this  is  a  rather  solitary  species,  and  is  found 
singly  or  in  pairs  along  the  borders  of  wooded  streams,  and  never  in 
colonies.    It  is  also,  I  think,  more  diurnal  in  habits. 
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ORDER  FALUDICOUE.     CRANES,   RAILS,  ETC. 

Family  Gruid^ic.    Cranes. 

The  Cranes  number  about  eighteen  species,  of  which  three  are  North 
American,  while  the  remaiinng  fifteen  irduibit  the  Old  World.  They 
frequent  plains  and  marshes,  and  are  omnivorous  fe.'ders,  eating  frogs, 
lizards,  field-nnce,  snakes,  etc.,  and  various  kinds  of  vegetable  fodd. 
Our  species  migrate  in  flocks,  but  are  solitary  rather  than  gregarious 
Jit  other  times  of  the  year.    Their  voice  is  loud  ami  resonant. 

204.  GruS  americana  ( /./"". V  Wnoni-iMi  <'i;am;;  Wnin;  Ckank. 
Ad. — Top  of  the  head,  lores,  and  sides  of  the  llimat  dull  reil,  witli  a  thin 
growth  of  black  "hairs";  prinuirics  l)lack,  rest  of  tlie  phunafrc  wliite.  Iiii.— 
Similar,  but  whole  head  feathered,  and  the  plumage  more  or  less  washed  with 
butty  ochruceous.    L.,  50-00 ;  VV.,  2500  ;  Tar.,  11-50 ;  B.,  5-00. 
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^rtwjr^.— Interior  of  North  America ;  breeds  from  Illinois  northward  ;  win- 
ters in  tl)e  Gulf  States. 

Wa.shin<,'t()n,  A.  V.,  one  record. 

^A'cv^,  of  trrasscs  and  weed  stalks,  on  the  ffrnund  in  marshy  j>laco8.  E(jff8, 
two,  olive -<fray,  spotted  and  blotched  with  distinct  and  obscure  cinnamon- 
brown  markings,  4'UO  x  'J-oO. 

A  rather  rare  species  east  of  the  iMississippi.  "  In  flight  their  long 
necks  and  stiltlike  legs  are  stretched  out  in  a  line  with  the  body  to 
the  full  extent,  moving  strongly  with  slowly  boating  wings,  but  not 
swiftly,  .  .  .  often  circling  spiral-hke  to  a  great  height.  They  occa- 
sionally bunch  up,  and  I  have  seen  them  in  triangular  form  ;  but  us  a 
rule  they  travel  in  single  flie,  following  their  louder  in  a  wavy  line, 
croaking  as  they  go,  like  hounds  upon  a  cold  trail "  (Goss). 

The  LiTTi.K  BitowN  Cuane  {205.  (irns  canadeiiiiis)  breeds  from  Hudson 
Bay  to  Alaska,  and  winters  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  There  are  but  two  in- 
stances of  its  occurrence  cast  of  the  Mississippi  (Rhode  Island  and  South 
Carolina).    It  resembles  »i«u;iCrtwa,  but  is  smaller ;  W.  18'o0;  B.,  4"10. 

206.  Grus  mezicana  (Midi.).  Sanduili.  ('KANE;'BnowN  Cuane. 
Ad. — Whole  top  of  the  head  to  below  tlie  eyes  covered  with  rou<rh,  minutely 
warty,  dull  reddish  skin  thinly  jjvown  with  short,  black  "hairs";  plumage 
brownish  gray,  with  more  or  less  silvery  gray  and  bulTy  ochraceous.  Iin. — 
Similar,  but  wliole  head  fcatbered,  and  with  more  buffy  ochraceous  in  the 
plumage.     "  L.,  40-00-48-00 ;  W.,  -il-sn  ;  Tar.,  10  -j,", ;  B.,  r)-4T  "'  ( Ridirw. ). 

Ratuje. — Florida,  (leorgia,  and  northward  through  the  Mississippi  Valley 
to  Manitoba;  breeds  locally  throughout  its  range;  winters  in  the  (iulf  States 
from  Florida  to  Texas. 

A'est.,  of  roots,  ruslies,  weed  stalks,  etc.,  on  the  ground  in  nuirshy  places. 
E'jij.'i^  two,  olive-gray,  spotted  and  blotched  with  distinct  and  obscure  ciima- 
mon-brown  markings,  .'J'.Ki  x  2'40. 

"These  birds  in  thoir  habits  are  similar  to  the  Whooping  [Crane], 
but  much  more  numerous.  Their  loud,  modulating,  sonorous  croak 
announces  their  presence,  and  is  often  heard  during  the  night  as  well 
as  the  day. 

'"During  courtship  and  the  early  breeding  season  llioir  actions  and 
antics  at  times  are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  bowing  and  leaping  high 
in  the  air,  hopping,  skipping,  and  circling  about  with  drooping  wings 
and  croaking  whoop,  an  almost  indescribable  dance  and  din.  in  which 
the  females  (an  exception  to  the  rule)  join,  all  working  themselves  up 
into  a  fever  of  excitement  only  equaled  by  an  Indian  war  dance,  and, 
like  the  same,  it  only  stops  when  the  last  one  is  exhausted  "  (Goss). 

Family  Aramid.^.    Courlans. 

Courlans  might  be  called  large  Rails  with  some  of  the  habits  of 
Ilorons.    Two  species  are  known,  Aramus  scolopaceus  of  South  America, 
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nnd  A.  giganteus  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Florida.  Tliey  frecjuont  the  borders  of  wooiled  streams  and  swamps, 
and  at  times  the  uplands.  Their  flight  is  short,  and  when  on  the  wing 
their  legs  dangle  below  them.  Like  the  Herons,  they  |)er(h  in  trees. 
Their  prolonged,  melancholy  call  has  won  for  them  the  name  "Crying- 
bird."  Their  usual  note  is  a  loud,  rather  high  ivah-rcp-ow ;  the  last 
syllable  is  drawn  out  into  a  wail,  and  the  efTect  is  most  grews<mie. 
Courlans  feed  to  a  large  extent  f)n  land  shells  {A7n/>iill<iri<i),  and,  as 
Prof.  VV.  B.  Barrows  has  shown,  the  tip  of  the  Courlan's  bill  is  some- 
times turned  slightly  to  one  side,  an  evident  result  of  forcing  it  into 
the  spiral  opening  of  the  shell  to  extract  the  animal. 

207*  Aramus  giganteus  {Bouap.).    Limpkin  ;  Cuyino-riiu>  ;  C'ovr- 

i.AN.  (Soc  l'"ij^.  24.;  All. — Glossy  olivu-lirown,  tiie  t'l'sitiier.-s  of  tlie  lieiul  and 
ncek  narrowly,  tiuisu  of  tiie  l)ody  broadly,  stript'd  with  wliiti';  win^jts  aiid  tad 
more  bronzy.  Im. — Similar,  but  paler  and  duller.  L.,  l'.^'Ou;  NV.,  l;5-00;  Tar., 
4-50 ;  B.,  4-25. 

Ji'aiujv. — Central  Aiiieriea  and  Wct^t  Indifs  north  to  Rio  Grande  Valley 
and  Florida. 

A'fAC,  of  li'avL's.  twiu's,  etc.,  in  a  bush  or  Piiiall  tree.  I'^'fj",  four  to  seven, 
pale  bully  white,  blotched,  stained,  and  speckled  w  ith  light  ciiuuunou-brow  n, 
2-30  X  1-70. 

This  is  a  locally  disti'il)nted  species  in  Florida.  Its  general  habits 
are  described  in  the  remarks  on  the  family  Aramida. 


Family  Rallid.e.    Rails,  GALLiNa'LES,  and  Coots. 

The  one  hundred  and  eighty  species  contained  in  this  family  are 
distril)uted  (hronghoiit  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  fifteen  sneeies 
inhabiting  North  America.  Kails  and  Oallinules  are  not  strictly  gre- 
garious, but  are  generally  iissocnated  through  a  comnumity  of  inter- 
ests; Coots,  however,  are  usually  found  in  flocks.  Kails  iidiabit  grassy 
marshes,  in  which  they  seek  safety  by  ruiniing  or  hiding,  taking  to 
wing  when  pursued  oidy  as  a  last  resort.  Their  flight  is  then  short 
and  labored,  and  with  dangling  legs  I  hey  soon  drop  back  into  cover. 
Nevertheless,  they  perform  extemlcd  nngrations,  traveling  hundreds  of 
miles  without  resting.  (Jallinules  live  JU'ar  the  marshy  borders  of  bodies 
of  water,  while  the  more  arpiatic  Coots  resemble  some  Ducks  in  habits. 

KKV    T(j    TIIK    SPKCIKS. 

I.  Rill  over  l-T.'. 
A.  ("hecks  below  the  eye  cinnaiiion-nifuus.  lik<'  the  breast;  flaid<s  blaek 
barred  with  white;  ujiper  parts  rich  olivc-bniwii  streaked  with  black. 

'JOS.    KlN.i    H.MI.. 

JB.  Cheek  below  the  eye  gray;  flanks  irenerally  irray  or  brownish,  barred 
with  white;  upper  parts  generally  grayish,  streaked  with  black. 

'Jll.  Ci.AiM'EK  Kaii.  and  races. 
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II.  Bill  iindoriro. 
J.  Wiinfovcr  (VOO. 

a.  (Jc'iierul  color  l)luo,  f'cct  yollow    .     .    .    .    .    218.  I'l  Ki-i.i;  (Iai.i.imle, 

b.  Generul  color  sluty,  foot  <lark  grccni.sli. 

i>.  Toes  vitli  lartrc  kcuUoikmI  vvclw  or  (lups  ut  tlio  side.     -2:^1.  A.m.  Coot, 

/A  Toes  without  tliii>.s  or  welw '2V.i.  Fi.okida  {;.\j,i,inlle, 

R  Win^'  midiT  GnO. 

a.  Wiuj,'  under  3-.")0. 

a>.  "?ack  lilucki.-ili,  with  .small  round,  white  spf)ts     .     2K..  Black  Kail, 
a».  Back  hlacki.sh,  barred  witli  white  and  uiurgincd  with  bully. 

215.  Yellow  Kail. 

b.  Wing  over  8-.")0. 

A>.  Bill  over  lUU 212.  Vikoinia  Rail. 

(■».  Bill  under  ItiO. 

(■*.  Win^  over4'r)0,  lesser  win<r-eoverts  rufous 

f*.  Wing  under  4-.")n,  le.sser  wing-eoverts  olivo 


217.  CoijN  Chake, 
.    .     214.  8oua. 


208.  Rallus  elegans  '  .  Kino  Hail:  Maksm  Hex.  .1»/.— l']ipor 
parts  varying  from  olive-browr  to  black,  the  back  and  scaimlars  widely  nuir- 
gined  with  olive-gray;  wings  and  tail  olive-brown;  wing-coverts  nifoux ; 
throat  white;  neck  aiul  breast  i'i)iii(iiif>)i-riifiiiiii ;  bi'lly  and  sides  f'vscoitu, 
sharply  barred  with  white.  Doivny  io«/((/— Glo-s.sy  black.  L.,  laOO;  W., 
0-50 ;  Tar.,  2-20 ;  B.,  2-40. 

liamje. — Ea.stern  Nortli  America;  breeds  as  far  north  as  Missouri  and 
soutliern  f'onnecticut,  and  oeciusionally  strays  as  far  as  Wisconsin,  Ontario, 
aiul  Maine;  winters  from  Virginia  southward. 

Washiiiirton,  uncommon  S.  R.,  almost  a  1'.  R.     Long  Island,  rare  S.  R. 

AV.v^,  of  grasses,  on  the  ground  in  fresh-'.\atcr  marshes.  Kijijx.  seven  to 
twelve,  bufl'y  white,  more  heavily  spotted  and  s])eckled  with  rufous-brown 
than  those  of  the  ne.\t  species,  l-t58  x  l'2(t. 

The  Kin<;  Tijiil  is  the  fresh-wator  reprosontative  of  the  Clapper  Kail. 
It  is,  however,  a  much  less  coininon  liinl,  and  less  is  known  of  its 
haliits.  Like  otiier  Kails,  it  is  a  skulker,  and  never  flies  when  it  can 
escape  by  running  or  hidinfjj  in  the  den.se  gra.ss  of  its  home.  On  three 
occasions  I  have  heard  what  I  am  quite  sure  was  the  King  Ivail's  call, 
n  loud,  startling  Jihp,  Inip,  htip,  hup,  Mtp,  uttered  with  increasing  ra- 
])idity  until  the  syllahles  were  barely  distinguishable,  then  ending, soine- 
wiuit  as  it  began.    The  whole  perfdrnuince  occupied  about  five  seconds. 

Sll.  Rallus  long^ostris  crepitans  (CinclA.    Clai-i>kr  Kail; 

Mausu  11i:x.  (St'c  Fig.  22,  a.)  .b/. ~  L'jipcr  parts  very  jude  greenish  olive, 
the  feathers  widely  margined  with  gray;  wings  and  tail  grayish  brown; 
wing-coverts  pale  cinnamon,  much  washed  with  gray:  throat  white;  neck 
and  breast  j>nl<',  between  ochraceous  and  crcam-butl',  more  or  less  washed 
with  grayish  ;  belly  and  sides  gray  or  brownisli  gray,  barred  with  white. 
Dowinj  r-)K//f/— (Mossy  black.     L.,  It"')!.);  W.,  .'i-OO  ;  Tar.,  2-00;  B.,  S-.W. 

litinarks. — The  Clapper  Rail  may  always  be  known  from  the  King  Kail 
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by  ita  gcneriilly  {rrnyisli  infttoml  of  hrownlsli  or  blaokiHli  upper  parts,  hy  its 
much  piik-r  brctist  iirul  tluiiks  ami  paler  wiiiy-covorts. 

Jia/K/e. — Urcfda  in  suit-water  iiiarslies  of  cawturn  Nortli  America  from 
Conneetieut  to  tlu;  (iiilf  of  Mexico;  winters  in  sniull  numbers  from  near  tho 
norlliern  limit  of  its  ratij,'e  southward. 

Wasiiint,'ton,  A.  V.,  one  record.  Long  Island,  common  ^.  K.,  Apl.  to  Oct., 
a  few  winter.    Siiijr  Sing,  A.  V. 

Sent,  of  grass"s,  on  the  ground,  in  grass-grown,  salt-water  marslios.  f.'<j{/f<, 
eight  to  twelve,  liuify  white,  spotted  and  speckleil  with  rufous-lirown,  1'7"2  x  \-'M. 

The  Clapper  liiiil  is  an  inliabitant  of  grassy,  salt-water  marshes,  and, 
in  the  southern  parts  of  its  range,  of  mangrove  swamps.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  Hush  these  birds  unless  their  haunts  are  invaded  by  an 
unusually  higli  tide,  when  a  boat  may  be  pushed  through  the  meadows 
and  the  birds  forced  to  take  wing.  I  have  heard  birds  calling  in  the 
tall  grass  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  have  made  a  wild  rush  in  their 
direction,  only  to  be  mocked  a  moment  later  by  apparently  the  same 
bird  calling  from  a  point  almost  within  reach.  'J'hey  dodge  about  over 
well-traveled  pathways  like  children  in  a  game  of  blindman's  buff. 

While  not  strictly  gregarious,  they  live  in  colonies,  and  tlie  long, 
rolling  call  of  one  bird  is  sometimes  taken  up  and  repeated  by  others 
until  there  is  a  general  outcry  through  the  marsh. 

SI  la.  R*  1.  saturatus  I/ihk/i.  Louisiana  Ci.ArrEU  Kail.— .\  local 
race  of  tho  Clapper  Kail  found  in  th<!  marslics  of  Louisiana.  Its  characters 
appear  not  to  he  well  uiulcrstood.  It  is  much  darker  than  cnpUa/'iiy  but  not 
so  dark  as  scottii.    "  W.,  (->•(;-) ;  Tar.,  1-07  ;  B.,  2'27  "  (Kidgw. ), 

Jiantje. — Coast  of  Louisiaiui. 

811b.  B.  1.  scottii  iSenn.).  Fi.ohida  Clappeu  Kail. — Differs  from 
crepitdnti  in  l)cing  l)lack,  fuscous,  or  olive-brown  above,  with  olive-gray  mar- 
gins to  the  feathers;  in  having  the  neck  and  breast  cinnamoi. -rufous  washed 
with  brownish,  and  in  having  the  belly  and  Hanka  black  instead  of  gray.  In 
fact,  the  general  color  of  srnftii  suggestf-  a  King  Kail,  but  the  latter  may  always 
1)0  known  ])y  its  rufous  wing-coverts  and  char  cinnamon-rufous  neck  and 
breast.     W.,  5-50  ;  Tar.,  1-90 ;  B.,  2-40. 

Range. — CJulf  coast  of  Florida. 

812.  Ballus  virginianus  Z;//' /.  ViiKiixi.' Kail.  vl</.—rppcr  parts 
fuscous  or  black,  tho  feathers  bordered  by  pale  grayish  brown;  wings  and 
tail  ihirk  grayish  brown;  wing-coverts  rufous,  lores  whitish,  cheeks  gray, 
throat  white,  rest  of  the  under  parts  cinnamon-rufous;  thinks  and  under  tail- 
coverts  l)arrcd  or  spotted  with  blaek  and  white.  pDivny  }'iniinj.~(j\ijsHy 
black.     L.,  0-r)0;  W.,  4-;]0;  Tar.,  r;;o;  R.  1  •.■.(). 

Jidtuje. — Breeds  from  northern  Illinois,  I'cnnsylvania,  and  loniT  Islainl  to 
Manitoba  and  Labrador;  winters  from  near  the  southern  limit  of  its  l)reeding 
range  southward. 

Washington,  probably  P.  K.    Long  Island,  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  to  <Jct. ;  a 
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few  wintiT.     Sin;,'  Siiij?,  tok-ruhly  coinnion  8.  K.  to  Sept.  'i'J.     Caiiibridge, 
common  S.  li.,  Apl.  'JO  to  Oct.  15. 

Arxt,  of^frasscs,  t)U  tliu  j^miind  iii  inarslics.  /i;/;/^,  six  to  twelve,  pale  huffy 
white,  t  potted  and  speckled  witii  riit'oiis-lirowii,  l"Jii  x  -'.Mi. 

In  Ji'inost  any  (wtcnsivc  fresh  or  brackisli  niar>li,  osf>ocially  if  it 
has  beds  of  cat-tail  flags  or  scattered  tliickctsof  low  bushes  and  briers, 
one  may  lic^ar  in  May  and  June,  particuhirly  in  tiie  early  morning,  hite 
afternocm,  or  during  cloudy  weather,  a  succession  of  grunting  sounds 
not  unlike  those  ol  a  hungry  pig.  Although  by  no  means  loud,  they 
have  a  penetrating  quality  which  makes  them  carry  to  a  consi(ierat)le 
distance ;  and  they  are  apt  to  attract  attention  even  when,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  they  mingle  with  the  songs  of  innumerable  Ued-wingcd 
IJlackl)irds,  Marsh  Wrens,  and  otlier  swamp-loving  birds.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  trace  them  to  their  author,  but  if  you  are  persevering 
and  at  the  same  time  fortunate,  you  may  at  length  discover  him  skulk- 
ing under  a  bush  or  behind  a  tuft  of  grass.  He  is  the  V^irginia  Hail, 
an  odd-looking  bird  about  the  size  of  a  Snipe.  If  you  remain  motion- 
less, he  nuiy  presently  come  out  into  fairer  view  and  walk  slowly  around 
the  edge  of  some  pool,  lifting  and  putting  down  his  large  feet  with 
curious  deliberation,  cocking  up  his  absurdly  short  tail  nt  each  step, 
and  every  now  and  then  stopping  to  thrust  his  bill  deep  into  the  ooze 
in  search  of  food.  As  he  pauses  to  look  at  you,  you  are  struck  by  his 
half-quizzical,  half-sinister  expression,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
his  eyes  are  blood-red  and  deeply  sunk  in  their  long,  narrow  head. 
Startle  him  by  some  sudden  movement,  and  he  will  do  one  of  three 
things — dart  back  into  cover  as  swiftly  as  a  frightened  mouse,  skip 
across  the  pool  over  the  floating  leaves  of  the  water  plants,  using  both 
wings  and  feet,  or  rise  with  feebly  fluttering  wings  and  hanging  legs 
to  fly  only  a  few  rods  before  dropping  beyond  some  intervening  screen 
of  grass  or  bushes.  In  any  case  you  are  not  likely  to  find  him  again 
on  this  occasion. 

Besides  the  grunting  sound,  the  Virginia  Rail  utters  during  the 
breeding  season,  especially  at  night  and  in  lowering  weather,  a  gut- 
tural rut,  cuttit-cnttn-vutla,  often  repeated  at  brief  intervals  for  hours 
in  succession.  This  cry  apnears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  male,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  his  love  song.  When  heard  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  yards  it 
has  a  vibrating,  ahnost  unearthly  qiuility,  and  seems  to  issue  from  the 
ground  directly  beneath  one's  feet.  The  female,  when  anxious  about 
Ij^'r  eggs  or  young,  calls  Iciki-ki  in  low  tones,  and  Ida  much  like  a 
Flicker.  The  young  of  both  sexes  in  autumn  give,  when  startled,  a 
short,  explosive  h'p  or  kik,  closely  similar  to  that  of  the  Carolina  Kail. 

Willi  A. M  Brewster. 
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214.  Ponana  Carolina  (L 

2t»,  c.)     Ad.     IJ.iriMiMil" 


///».).    SoRA  ;  Takomna  T?Air..    (See  Fiff. 
lilt  tlic  I'iiM'  lit"  tlu'  li'ill,  I'fiitrr  nt' crowTi,  and  ii  lino 


ilowii  tlie  iiiidiUo  of  till-  iici'k  l)lai'k  ;  rc.-*t  of  tin-  lircast  and  tliroat,  nides  of 
the  licail,  and  tVont  jiart  (•!'  tlic  crown  palo  tilui-Lrfay ;  rest  of  tlie  upper  parts 
olive-hrown,  most  ot'  the  featliiTs  with  hiack  eeiiters,  the  scapulars  and  hack 
Htreukeil  on  eitiier  side  with  white;  wind's  fuscmis-hrown,  their  coverts  jrray- 
ish  elnnaiiion,  outer  edi.'e  ot  tirst  primary  white;  lower  heily  white,  flanks 
hurred  witii  hlaek  and  white.  //«.-  Similar,  hut  without  hhick  at  tiie  base 
of  the  hill  or  on  the  throat;  l)reast  washed  with  einnaiiion  and  upper  parts 
darker.     L.,  H-nO;  W.,  4-30;  Tar.,  MiO;  H.,  -so. 

h'aiuje. — Breeds  from  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Lonj/  Island  northward  to 
Hudson  May;  winters  from  Soutii  Carolina  to  northern  South  .America. 

\Vashin;fton,  common  T.  V.,  Mch. ;  duly  to  Nov.  I.onjr  Island,  eoiii- 
nion  T.  v.,  Apl.  and  .May;  .\u;:.  to  Oct.;  rare  S.  R.  Sim,'  Sinj.',  common 
T.  v.,  .May;  Auj,'.  H»  to  Oct.  ',i-4.  Canil)ridge,  very  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  20  to 
Oct.  L'O. 

Mid,  of  frrasses,  on  tlie  jrround  in  niarslies.  fjjijn,  eii.dit  to  fifteen,  hutVy 
wliitc  or  oehrueeous-hntl',  spotted  and  spei'kled  with  rufous-iirown,  I'li-f  x  -'JO. 

The  Soras'  suniiner  home  is  in  fresh-water  mar.shcs,  whore,  if  it 
were  not  for  their  notes,  the  reeds  and  grasses  woidd  long  keep  the 
secret  of  their  presence.  But  knowing  their  calls,  yon  liave  only  to 
pass  a  May  or  Jinio  evening  near  a  marsh  to  learn  whether  they  in- 
habit it.  If  there,  they  will  greet  you  late  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
clear  whistled  h-r-ivec,  which  soon  comes  from  dozens  of  invisible 
birds  about  you,  and  long  after  night  has  fallen  it  continues  like  a 
springtime  chorus  of  piping  hylas.  Now  and  again  it  is  interrupted 
by  a  high-voiced,  rolling  w/iinni/  which,  like  a  call  of  alarm,  is  taken 
up  and  repeated  by  different  birds  all  over  the  marsh. 

They  seem  so  absorbed  by  their  musical  devotions  that  even  when 
calling  continuously  it  requires  endless  patience  and  keen  eyes  to  see 
the  dull-colored,  motionless  forms  in  places  where  one  would  not  sup- 
pose there  was  sullicicnt  growth  to  conceal  them. 

Floating  silently  near  the  shore  on  my  back  in  a  canoe,  I  have  seen 
them  venture  out  to  feed.  With  tails  erect  they  step  gingerly  along, 
evidently  aware  of  their  expo.sed  position,  for  on  the  least  alarm  they 
dart  back  to  cover.  Sometimes  they  cross  snudl  streams  by  swim- 
ming, and  they  are  expert  divers. 

In  the  fall  they  gather  in  the  wild-rice  or  wild-oat  (Ziziinin  aquat- 
mO  marshes,  and  a  well-directed  stone  or  uinisual  noise  nuiy  biing  a 
series  of  protesting  interrogative  kukx  or  pfcp.^  from  the  apparently 
deserted  reeds.  At  this  season  "gunners"  in  small  flat-bottomed 
boats  are  poled  through  the  flooded  meadows,  and  the  Soras,  waiting 
until  the  last  moment,  rise  on  feeble  wing — a  nuirk  which  few  can 
miss.  Numerous  [)uffs  of  snu)ke  float  over  the  tall  grasses,  and  the 
dull  reports  come  booming  across  the  nuirsh  with  fateful  frequency. 
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The  Spotted  Crake  {21t'  Porzana  porzaim) — an  (Jld  World  representa- 
tive of  our  Sora— is  recorded  aa  •occusional  in  Greenland." 

215.  Porzana  noveboracensis  (^/ //««'/.).  Yellow  Rail.  (Sec  Fig. 
22  h.)  All. — Upper  jiartn  black,  tlie  tVatliers  bonlered  with  ochrace()Us-l)utf 
and  with  from  one  to  tiiree  narrow  white  bars;  breast  oehraeeous-butl;  mid- 
dle of  the  belly  wliitc  ;  side.s  and  lower  belly  black  or  brownisli,  barred  with 
white.     L.,  7-00;  VV.,  3-40  ;  Tar.,  -'Jo;  B.,  b->. 

JiaiKje. — "Eastern  Nortii  America  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Hudson  Bay 
west  to  Utah  and  Nevada;  no  e.\traliniital  record  except  Cuba  and  the  Ber- 
mudas" (A.  O.  U.). 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  Mcli.  and  Oct.  Loni,'  Lsland,  uncommon  T.  V. 
Cambridj^e,  rare  T.  V.,  Apl.  and  May ;  Oct.  and  Nov. 

A<»<,  on  the  ground  in  grassy  marslies.  /v/ys,  si.x  or  more,  creamy  buff, 
densely  sprinkled  and  si)eckled  on  larger  eu^  with  rusty  brown,  1-12  x  -83 
(Uid-w.). 

This  little  Rail  inhabits  marshes  with  others  of  its  family.  With 
them  it  seems  to  know  that  it  can  escape  its  enemies  much  more  easily 
by  hilling  in  the  tangled  grasses  of  its  home  than  by  taking  wing,  and 
it  Hies  only  to  avoid  actual  capture.  It  can  be  hunted  successfully, 
therefore,  only  with  dogs. 

Nuttall  describes  its  notes  as  "an  abrupt  and  cackling  cry, 'Art^A; 
^kri'k,  'krek,  'krek,  'kiik,  Ic'kh"  and  compares  them  to  the  croaking  of 
the  tree  frog. 

S16.  Porzana  jamaicensls  {(rind.).     Little  Black  Rail.    Ad.— 

Head,  breast,  and  ujiper  belly  slate-color;  lower  belly,  back,  and  wings 
brownish  'lack,  barred  or  spotted  with  white;  nape  dark  reddish  brown. 
L.,  5-00;  W.,  2-80;  Tar.,  \sO  ;  B.,  MIO. 

Rnnfje. — "Temperate  North  America,  nortli  to  Massachusetts,  northern 
Illiiiois,  and  Oregon;  south  to  West  Indies  and  in  western  South  i^ '"erica  to 
Chili"  (A.  O.  U.).     Probably  breeds  throughout  its  North  America  .      ^3. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  several  in  Sept.     Long  Island,  rare  T.  V. 

iVi.s'^,  of  grasses,  on  tlu'  ground  in  marslies  ^V/;/.v,  ten,  white,  thinly  sprin- 
kled with  redJisl)  brown  dots,  more  numerous  at  the  larger  end,  I'OO  x  "80 
(Nelson,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  i,  187(),  p.  43). 

Tliis  bird  is  about  as  diHicuit  to  observe  as  a  field  mouse.  It  is 
said  to  prefer  grassy  meadows,  where,  like  otliers  of  its  family,  it  never 
flies  when  it  can  escape  by  running  or  hiding.  It  is  ipparently  not 
common.  The  only  description  of  its  notes  I  know  of  is  given  by  Mr. 
INIarch,  of  Jamaica,  who,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  V>\\  ,ver,  writes  its  call  as 
"  rhi-cki-cro-croo-rroo,  several  times  repeated  in  sharp,  high-toned 
notes,  so  as  to  be  audible  to  a  considerable  distance." 

The  Corn  Crake  {317.  f^rex  crex),  a  bin!  of  Kurope  and  northern  Asia,  is 
casual  in  Ureenhind,  Bermudas,  and  eastern  Nortli  .\nierica.  It  >  about  tlic 
si/e  of  a  Clapper  Rail,  but  has  a  bill  no  larger  than  that  of  the  Sora.    The 
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general  color  of  the  upper  parts  is  between  ochriiceous-bufT  nnil  erenin-hulf 
tlie  leathers  witli  hlack  centers;  the  wing- coverts  and  most  of  the  (quills  are 
pule  rufous ;  the  breast  is  pule  ochraceous-butt' ;  the  sides  are  tlie  same,  burred 
with  white;  the  iniddle  of  the  l)ully  is  white. 

818.  lonornismartinicafZ//'/'.).    PrRiM.KCiAi.MNrLE.    Ail. -Front 

of  tlie  crown  with  a  bare  l)luisii  pluMil)cous  j>latc ;  rest  of  the  liead  and  under 
parts  rich  dark  purplish  blue;  under  tail-coverts  wiiite;  back  shining;  olive- 
green;  wings  light  blue,  tinged  with  greenish;  bill  carndne,  tipped  with  pale 
greenish  (in  skins,  reddisii  orange,  tipped  with  yellowish);  legs  yellow,  /i/i. 
— Upper  parts  more  or  less  washed  with  l)rownisli ;  under  parts  more  or  less 
mottled  with  wliite;  plate  on  the  head  smuller;  bill  without  orange-red. 
Downy  youiitj. — Glossy  black,  liead  with  mmierous  wiiite,  hairlike  feathers; 
base  of  the  bill  yellowish,  end  black.  L.,  U'-OO;  W.,  T'lO ;  Tar.,  2'-10;  li. 
from  posterior  margin  of  nostril,  SO. 

JiaiKje. — Tropical  America;  breeds  as  far  nortli  as  southern  Illinois  and 
South  Carolina,  and  rarely  strays  northward  to  Wisconsin  and  Maine;  win- 
ters from  southern  Florida  southward. 

Long  Island,  A.  V, 

JV*<,  a  platform  of  reed  stalks  l>uilt  in  rushes  over  the  water  or  in  j'rassy 
marshes.  Aj/^/.*,  eight  to  ten,  butl'y  wiiite,  tinely  speckled  with  rufous- brown, 
l-OO  X  1-15. 

This  is  a  common  bird  in  the  Sonthern  States.  It  winters  from 
southern  Florida  southwiud  and  mijj^rates  northward  in  iVpril.  It  is 
generally  found  a^^soeiated  with  the  Fk)rida  Gallinule,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  habits,  but  its  much  brighter  color  is  api)arent  at  a  distance. 

219.  Galliniila  g^aleata  (/^/('/'^.).  Flouida  Gai.lim-i.e.  (8cc  Fig. 
22, (/.)  ,((/. — Dark  bluish  slate-cdlor;  back  and  8ca])ulars  washed  with  olive- 
brown;  belly  whitish;  flanks  with  a  few  conspicuous  white  utr^'dh ;  under 
tail-coverts  white;  crown  with  a  bare,  bright-red  plate;  bill  the  same  color 
tijiped  with  yellowish  ;  legs  greenish,  reddish  at  the  tibiiP.  Im. — Similar,  but 
under  parts  grnyisli  white;  crown  plate  much  smaller  and  with  tlie  bill 
brownish;  no  red  on  the  legs.  Dnwinj  young. — "Glossy  black,  the  lower 
parts  sooty  along  the  median  line;  throat  and  cheeks  interspersed  with  sil- 
very white  hairs"  (Ridgw.).  L.,  13-50;  VV.,  7-00;  Tar.,  2-\'^\  B.  from  poste- 
rior margin  of  nostril,  -.so. 

liaiKje. — Temperate  and  tropical  America ;  breeds  locally  as  far  north  as 
Minnesota  and  southern  Maine;  winters  from  the  Gulf  Slates  southward. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  Apl.;  Aug.  to  Oct.  Long  Island,  uncommon 
T.  v.,  May;  Sept.  and  Oct.  Sing  Sing,  rare  S.  R.,  June  5  to  Nov.  5.  Cam- 
bricbrt',  uncommon  S.  R.,  May  10  to  Oct.  1. 

XeMy  of  rushes  on  a  bed  of  ruslies  or  similar  slight  elevation  in  marslies, 
lagoons,  or  swampy  lake  sides,  A'//;/.?,  eight  to  thirtei-n,  bulfy  white  or  ochra- 
ceous-butl,  spotted  and  speckled  with  ri'fous-brown,  VSU  x  l-^o. 

There  is  sometliing  about  the  appearance  and  habits  of  Galliiudes 
which  always  suggests  to  mo  the  thought  that  they  are  chickens  wlio 
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for  unknown  reasons  have  been  forced  to  adopt  the  ways  of  both  Coots 
and  Kails.  Indeed,  now  I  think  of  it,  the  names  Water-hen  and  !Moor- 
hen  are  applied  to  near  relatives  of  our  bird. 

They  fretpient  marshy,  reed-  or  bush-grown  shores  of  ponds  and 
lakes,  walking  gracefully  through  the  tangled  vegetation.  Th.'ir  flight 
is  short  and,  like  a  Rail,  with  dangling  legs  they  drop  awkwardly  to  the 
ground.  They  swim  readily,  and  when  on  the  water  resemble  a  Coot, 
though  they  are  by  no  means  so  acjuatic.  Their  notes  are  loud  and 
varied,  and  during  the  nesting  season  they  are  unusually  noisy.  Their 
c'Mnmon  note  is  a  loud,  exi)losive  chuck ;  other  calls  are  suggestive  of 
the  barnyard,  and  remind  one  of  the  protest  of  a  disturbed  brooding 
hen  or  even  the  squawking  of  a  struggling  fowl.  In  The  Auk,  vol. 
viii,  pages  1-7,  ^Ir.  Brewster  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  study  of  a 
pair  of  Gallinules. 

281>  Tulica  amerlcaiut  Gmel.  American  Coot;  Mid-iikn;  Ckow 
Dl'ok;  Blue  rETEU.  (See  Fig.  '22,  c.)  Ad. — lleuil  and  neck  blackish;  rest  of 
the  plumage  dark,  bluish  slato-color,  paler  below ;  edtre  of  the  wing,  ti2)s  of 
the  sccom/arieii,  and  uiulcr  tail-coverts  wliite;  bill  whitisli,  two  s])ots  near  its 
tip  ami  crown  i)latc  brownish  ;  lci,'s  and  feet  greenish  ;  toes  with  Kcalhiped 
flapii.  Ini. — Similar,  but  much  whiter  below,  a  slight  brownish  wash  above; 
erosvn  plate  much  smaller.  Downy  yoiiiuj. — lUaekisli,  white  below  ;  throat  luid 
upper  parts  with  lumierous  hr\\i\\\.  oraiuje  liairlikc  feathers;  lores  red  ;  bill  red, 
tipi)e(l  with  black.  L.,  1500;  \V.,  VoO;  Tar.,  ti-iS ;  li.  from  posterior  margin 
of  nostril,  -SO. 

Ii'tmarh. — Tlie  Coot  bears  a  geuprnl  resemb:.i,ice  to  the  Florida  (Jallinule, 
but,  aside  from  the  ditfcrcuccs  in  color,  the  scalloped  webbed  feet  of  the  Coot 
will  always  serve  to  distinguish  them. 

liatuje. — North  America  as  far  north  as  Alaska  and  New  Rruuswick,  and 
casually  Greenland ;  breeds  locally  throughout  its  range;  rather  rare  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  during  the  nesting  season. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Mch,  to  May  ;  Sejit.  to  Oct.  15.  Long  Is\md, 
uncommon  T.  V.,  \\A. ;  not  uncouuuon,  Sept.  to  Nov.  Sing  Sing,  common 
T.  v.,  Apl.  28  to  May  K? ;  Sejit.  22  to  Nov.  13.  Cambridge,  T.  V.,  rare  in 
Apl. ;  conuuon  Sept.  to  Nov. 

Xi'd,  of  reeds,  grasses,  etc..  among  reods  in  fresli-wnter  marshes.  A)/f/«, 
eight  to  liftcen,  pale,  butl'y  white,  iiuely  and  uniformly  speckled  with  choco- 
late or  black,  1'85  x  1-2.'). 

As  one  might  imagine  after  seeing  their  lohed  feet.  Coots  are  more 
aquatic  than  either  of  the  (Tallinules.  In  the  Miildle  States  they  are 
fouiul  in  creeks  and  rivers  with  nnirshy  ami  reed-grown  shores,  while 
in  Florida  they  resort  in  enormous  numbers  to  lakes  covered  with  the 
yellow  lilies  locally  known  as  **  bonruHs"  (iV"(//;/inir) ;  and  in  some  of 
the  large,  shallow  rivers,  like  Indian  River,  they  may  be  found  in 
myriads,  associated  with  Lesser  Scaui>  Ducks. 

In  my  exi)erienco  they  are  as  a  rule  qtiite  shy ;  but  near  the  long 
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railway  pier  at  Titusville,  Florida,  where  sliooting  is  prohibited,  they 
are  as  tame  as  domestic  Dueks.  They  evidently  know  the  boundary 
lino  between  safety  and  danger,  however,  and  when  beyond  the  i)ro- 
tectod  limits  show  their  usual  caution. 

Coots  swim  easily,  with  a  peculiar  bob))iiig  motion  of  the  head  and 
neck.  When  alarmed  they  patter  over  the  water,  using  their  feet  as 
much  as  their  wings.    The  sound  i)roduced  is  a  characteristic  one. 

They  are  noisy  birds,  and  when  alarmed  break  out  into  a  great 
chorus  of  high,  cackling  notes  which  1  have  heard  at  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile.  Their  ivory-white  bill  is  an  excellent  field  mark,  and  readily 
servos  to  distinguish  Coots  from  Gallinules. 

The  Eiitni'KAN  Coot  (220.  Fulica  atrn)  inhabits  the  nortlieni  imrts  of  the 
Old  World,  aiul  soinetimes  occurs  in  (ircenluuil.  It  closely  nsciuhU's  tho 
Auu'rican  Coot,  luit  lacks  the  white  niarkings  on  tlie  edge  of  the  wing  and 
under  tail-cuvcrts. 


ORDER    LIMICOUE.     SHORE  BIRDS. 


Family  Phalaropodid^e.     Phalaropes. 

There  are  three  known  members  of  this  family:  one  is  confined  to 
the  interior  of  North  America,  the  other  two  may  be  called  Sea  Snipe, 
and  are  foinid  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The 
webbed  feet  of  these  pelagic  species  enable  them  to  swim  with  ease, 
and  during  their  migrations  they  may  be  found  in  flocks  resting  upon 
the  sea  far  from  land.  Their  presence  on  our  sliores  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  weather,  and  during  severe  storms  many  are  some- 
times found  upon  our  coasts.  Contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  the  female 
in  this  family  is  the  larger  and  more  brightly  colored — indeed,  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  Phalarope  household  the  female  is  nuile,  ex- 
cept in  the  prime  essentials  of  sex.  She  does  the  wooing,  takes  the 
lead  in  selecting  the  nesting  site,  and,  although  she  lays  the  eggs,  the 
duties  of  incubation  fall  upon  the  male. 

KEY    TO    TIIK    SI'Ki  IKS. 

A.  Bill  over  110 2'J4.  Wilson's  Piiai.auoi'k. 

II  Bill  under  1-10. 

a.  Bill  very  slender ;  winir  under  47') .    .    •      22S.  Nokthern  Pii.m.auope. 

h.  Bill  stout;  wing  over  4-Tr) 2'-"2.  Hki>  riiAr.Aitoi'E. 

822.  Ciymophilus  Ailicarius  (/./"".I.     Mv.u  i'iiAi.Auoi>K;  (iu\v 

PiiAi.AUoi'K.  (See  Fig  'Jt;,  a.)  Ail.  in  xiniinn  r.—Vnwsn  aixl  chin  fuscous; 
cheeks  white;  hack  blai'k,  the  featiiers  hordered  with  creani-hutl ;  wii.gs 
gray ;  some  of  tiie  seconduries  and  tips  of  greuter  coverts  wl'ite ;  upper  tuil- 
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coverts  rufouH  ;  under  parts  tlull,  reddish  brown.  Ad.  in  winter. — Top  of  tho 
heud  und  under  parts  white ;  rej^ion  about  tiie  eye  and  back  of  tiie  neek  fus- 
cous; buck  and  scapulars  tlark  pearl-gray;  winjrs  ^'rayish  fuscous,  tiie  coverts 
and  secondaries  tipped  witli  wliite ;  rump  and  tail  fuscous.  Ym.— "  Top  of  tho 
head, liind  neck,  back,  and  scapulars  dull  black,  the  feathers  edired  with  (K'hra- 
ceous;  wing-coverts,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  plumbeous,  the  midille 
coverts  liordered  with  pale  bull",  the  tail-coverts  with  oehraceous;  liead  and 
neck  (except  as  described  above)  and  lower  i>arts  white,  the  throat  and  chest 
tinged  with  brownish  bulf.     L.,  b-1'.i;  \V.,  if'M  ;  U.,  v^7  ;  Tar.,  •f^'.i"'  (Kidgw.). 

lianije. — "  ISortiiern  parts  of  northern  hemisi)here,  l>reeiling  in  llie  arctic 
regions  and  migrating  south  in  winter:  in  the  United  States,  south  to  the 
Middle  States,  Oliio  Valley,  and  Cape  St.  Lucas ;  chietiy  maritime  "  ( A.  O.  U.). 

Washington,  casual,  one  record,  Oct.  Long  Island,  not  uncommon  T.  V., 
May  ;  Aug.  to  Nov. 

JSed.,  a  slight  hollow  in  the  ground  lined  with  a  few  bits  of  moss  and 
gra.s»es.    J^<J(J»i  three  to  four,  similar  to  tho.sc  of  the  following  species,  l-'J'i  x  -90. 

This  pelagic  species  is  found  in  numbers  some  distiince  off  our 
coasts ;  it  occurs  on  land  rarely,  and  generally  only  alter  storms. 

SS3>  PhalaroirasIobatus(Zi>«/<.).  Nuktiiekn  IMiai.auope.  Ad.  9  in 

eumiiter. — Upper  parts  slaty  gray  ;  back  and  scapulars  edged  with  ocliraceous- 
butt";  sides  and  front  of  the  neck  rufous,  more  t>r  less  mi,\ed  with  slaty  gray  ; 
rest  of  under  parts  white.  Ad.  $  in  sionnier. — Similar,  but  upper  parts  black, 
and  with  more  oehraceous;  sides  and  front  of  the  nock  mixed  witli  fuscous. 
Ada.  in  wiutit: — Upper  parts  grayish,  more  or  less  mixerl  with  white  ;  tips  of 
greater  wing-eoverts  and  sometimes  part  of  the  secftndarics  whit(\  occasion- 
ally with  trUces  of  rufous  on  the  sides  of  the  neek  ;  under  parts  wliite.  more 
or  less  mottled  witli  grayish  on  the  breast.  Im. — Upper  parts  black,  edged 
■with  straw-color;  forehead  white  ;  under  parts  white,  breast  sometimes  lightly 
waslied  with  huffy.    L.,  T'Tn;  W.,  4-50;  Tar.,  -80;    B.,  -85. 

liaufn'. — "Northern  portions  of  the  nortliern  hemisphere,  breeding  in 
arctic  latitudes;  south  in  winter  to  the  tropics"  (A.  ().  U.). 

Washington,  casual,  one  record,  Se[>t.  Long  Island,  common  T.  V.,  Aug. 
to  Nov. ;  May. 

Neat.,  a  slight  liollow  in  tlie  ground  lined  witli  grass  and  mosses.  Eritjn, 
three  to  four,  pale  olive-gray  heavily  blotched  with  deep  chocolate,  1"18  x  -BS. 

During  its  presence  off  our  coasts  this  species  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding in  habits.  It  is,  however,  more  common,  and  under  proper 
conditions  sometimes  occurs  in  larger  flights.  I  have  seen  it  in  great 
numbers  about  one  hundred  miles  off  Rarnegat,  New  Jersey,  in  May. 
For  several  hours  the  steamer  passed  through  flocks  of  these  Sea 
Snipe,  which  were  swimming  on  the  ocean.  They  arose  in  a  body  at 
our  approach,  and  in  close  rank  whirled  away  to  the  right  or  left  in 
search  of  new  feeding  grounds. 

284.  Phalaropus  tricolor  (  fifilL).  Wu.son's  rnAi.AnopE.  Ad. 
9  in  summer.— To\)  of  the  head  and  middle  of  the  back  i)earl-gray,  napo 
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white;  a  black  strriik  imsscs  tliroiijili  tlu'  e}o  to  tlii'  side  of  tin;  neck  and, 
c-liaii;,'in<,'  to  rutburt-elR'stiiut,  eoiiliiiueH  down  tlie  widen  oftlie  imek  and  on  tlio 
Beaiuilars;  ueek  and  uipper  brcaxt  wa.slied  witli  \m\v,  ln'ow  iiisii  nit'ous ;  ivst  of 
the  under  parts  and  iijijier  tail-eovertw  wliite.  .h/.  6  /««'//«;//(»•.— I'liper  jiartrt 
fu.seous-hrown,  bordered  witli  ^'rayisli  brown;  iijiper  tail-eoverts,  nape,  and  a 
line  over  the  eye  wliite  or  wliitish  ;  sides  of  the  neek  and  breast  washed  witli 
rufous;  rest  of  the  under  parts  white.  Adfi.  in  m'///^i  v.— Ipjier  parts  irray, 
niarjfined  with  white;  upper  tail-eovi-rts  wliite;  winjrs  fuscous,  tliiir  eoviTts 
nuiriL,'ined  with  Itutfy ;  under  i)arts  white.  Jut. — ''Top  of  head,  baek,  and 
Beai>uh  .'s  dusky  blaekish,  the  feathers  distinetly  Ixirdered  witli  Imtl';  wint,'- 
coverts  also  l)ordered  with  i>ale  liull  or  whitish  ;  ujjper  taibeovcrts,  sni>ereiliary 
stripe,  and  lower  parts  white,  the  neek  tin^red  v.ith  luilf "  ( Hidirw.).  i  L., 
S-Tf);  W.,  4-7r);  Tar.,  1-20;  IJ.,  ]-2n.     9   L.,  icr.o ;  \\.,r>-2r>;  Tar.,  l-;!():  H.,  IS'.O. 

liaiiije. — "  Temperate  North  Anieriea,  ehietly  in  the  interior,  breediuir  from 
northern  Illinois  and  Utah  north wartl  to  the  .Saskatchewan  region;  south  in 
winter  to  Brazil  and  I'ata.ironia"  (A.  ().  U.). 

Lonj;  Island,  casual,  Aujr.,  ^^e})t.,  and  Oct. 

AW,  a  shallow  tleiiressidii  in  .soft  earth  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  fra;r- 
nient.-i  of  grass.  I:\i'Jk,  three  to  four,  ereuin-butf  or  butly  white,  heavily 
blotched  with  deep  chocolate,  b'JS  x  -94.  (See  Nelson,  Bull.  Mutt.  Orn. 
Club,  ii,  1»7'J,  pp.  36-4;j.j 

"These  birds  are  nire  in  the  Eastern  States,  abundant  in  tlie  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  and  quite  connnnn  westward  witliin  their  raiifje.  They 
inhabit  the  marshes,  swale.s,  and  edges  of  shallow  ponds,  feeding  upon 
minute  snails  and  other  simiU  forms  of  life  that  abound  in  tlieir  aipiatic 
haunts,  procuring  tlio  same  ehielly  by  running  over  the  moist  ground 
or  wading  in  the  short  growths  of  water  gra.>ises.  They  swim  buoy- 
antly, but  seldom  long  at  a  time  or  far  from  the  shore,  and  1  never 
saw  one  dive  or  nudve  an  attempt  to  do  so,  but,  when  frightened,  pre- 
fer to  escape  by  flight,  w  ;  b  is  strong,  but  at  such  times  in  a  zigzag 
and  wavy  manner,  dropping  back  as  soon  as  out  of  danger.  A»  a  rule 
they  are  not  timid,  and  are  easily  approached.  Their  motions,  whether 
upon  the  land  or  water,  are  easy  and  pleasing,  gracefully  nodding  the 
head  or  picking  from  side  to  side  as  they  go"  ((io.ss). 

Family  Recurvirostrid^".    Avocets  and  Stilts. 

Tho  eleven  species  comprising  this  family  arc  distril)uted  throimh- 
out  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  They  arc  generally  found  in 
flocks,  and  may  be  called  Wading  Snipe.  They  feed  in  shallow  water, 
wading  to  their  heels,  and  when  necessary  swiiruning  with  ease. 

8S6.  Recurvirostra  americana  dm  t.  AMianr.w  Avockt.  Ad. 
in  suihincr. —  Head  ami  neek  cinnarnon-rufous,  back  and  tail  white,  scapidars 
and  primaries  black  ;  middle  eovert.s,  ti[».s  of  the  greater  ones,  an<l  part,  of  «ee- 
ondarics  white;  belly  white,  bill  turned  upward.     Ad.  in  winter  and  Im.— 
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(lencrally  Hunilur,  but  head  and  iioek  wliite  or  peurl-gray.  L.,  ItJtW;  W,, 
y-UO ;  Tar.,  IJ-T') ;  IJ.,  ;i-7i5. 

Ramje. — Teiiiponiti!  >iortli  America;  rare  or  aciMilftitul  on  tliu  Atlantic 
eoaat;  breeds  from  Illinois,  ami  rarely  Texas,  northward  to  tiie  SasUatciic- 
wan  ;  winters  alonj,'  the  Gulf  coast  and  southward. 

Lon>;  Island,  A.  V. 

Ncd^  a  Hli(L,'iit  depression  in  the  ground  in  marshy  jjlaces.  /i'lyi/*?  three  to 
four,  pale  olive  or  bulfy  clay-color,  thickly  spotted  with  chocolate,  T'Jo  x  l-3o. 

Avocets  are  coinmon  birds  in  parts  of  the  interior,  but  are  rare  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Tlioy  frequent  shores  and  shallow  pools,  and  in 
searcliing  for  shells,  crustaceans,  etc.,  their  peculiar  recurved  bill  is 
used  in  a  most  interesting  manner.  Dropping  it  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water  until  its  convexity  touches  the  bottom,  they  move  rap- 
idly forward,  and  with  every  step  swing  their  bill  from  side  to  side,  as 
a  mower  does  his  scythe.  In  this  way  they  secure  food  which  the 
muddy  water  would  prevent  them  from  seeing. 

S26.  Himantopus  mezicanus  {Midi.).  r>i.A('K-xK('Ki':i>  Stilt. 
Ad.  i. — A  wiiite  spot  above  and  another  below  the  eye;  front  of  the  head, 
front  of  the  neck,  lower  back,  rump,  and  under  parts  white;  tail  grayish  ;  rest 
of  the  plumage  glossy,  greeni.sh  black.  Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  with  the  back 
fuscous-brown.  Im. — Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  heatl  and  neck  more  or 
less  marked  witli  white ;  back  and  scapulars  bordered  with  w  lute  or  whitish. 
L.,  lo-OO;  W.,  !i-00;  Tar.,  4-1 5;  B.,  •>-m. 

liarujc. — Tropical  America,  l)reeding  northward  to  the  Gulf  coast  and 
"locally  and  rarely"  up  the  Mississiitpi  Valley  as  tar  as  Minnesota;  rare  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Florida,  but  straying  soinetinies  as  far  as  Maine. 

Long  Island,  A.  V. 

AW,  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground  lined  with  grasses.  AV^/.v  three 
to  four,  olive  or  butfy  day-color,  thickly  spotteil  with  chocolate,  1-70  x  I'LT). 

Stilts  are  fond  of  wading  in  shallow  ponds  in  salt  marshes,  and  are 
graceful  and  alert  in  their  movements.  During  the  nesting  season 
they  become  very  noisy,  and  at  nightfall  I  have  heard  t'lMn  utter  their 
froglike  croak  as  they  darted  erratically  about  over  the  marshes. 

Famil«^  Scolopacid^.    Snipes,  Sandpipers,  etc. 

About  one  hi  Ired  species  are  considered  as  belonging  io  this 
family.  They  are  distributed  tiiroughout  the  world,  but  during  the 
breeding  season  are  mostly  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  Some  forty-five  species  are  found  in  North  America. 
With  the  Plovers  they  constitute  the  great  group  known  as  Shore 
Birds  or  Bay  Birds,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  are  rarely  found  far 
from  the  vicinity  of  water.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  more  abun- 
dant on  the  coast  than  in  the  intciior,  but  many  species  are  quite  as 
numerous  inland  as  they  are  near  the  sea.     As  a  rule,  they  migrate 
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and  pass  the  winter  in  flocks,  but  they  are  not  gregarious  during  the 


nestuig  season. 

Their  h)ng  bills  serve  the  purpose  of  both  probes  and  forceps. 
Most  of  the  species  probe  the  soft  mud  for  food,  while  some  are  known 
to  have  the  power  of  moving  the  upper  mandible  independently  of 
the  lower  one,  curving  it  at  the  tip  as  one  would  a  finger. 

Snipes  are  not  supjiosed  to  be  song  birds,  but  during  the  breeding 
season  many  species  are  highly  and  peculiarly  musical,  and  at  other 
times  of  the  year  they  utter  characteristic  whistles.  These  are  sus- 
ceptible of  imitation,  and  the  birds  are  quick  to  respond  lo  an  imita- 
tion of  their  notes.  The  sportsnum  concealed  in  his  "  blind,"  there- 
fore, calls  to  passing  birds,  and  with  the  aid  of  wooden  decoys  easily 
draws  them  within  gunshot, 

KKV    TO    TIIK    SI'KCIES. 

I.  Bill  2-00  or  over. 
A.  Axillurs  *  barred  with  lilia'k. 
«.  Bill  curved  tlowinviinl. 

a>.  J}i  11  over  a-00,  uikIlt  4-50 205.  IIidsonian  Ctklew. 

a'.  Bill  under  3-00 2iii'..  Eskimo  Ciulew. 

a'.  Bill  over  4"oO 2»j4.  Lonu-imlleu  Ciulew. 

b.  Bill  .straight  or  curved  slii.ditly  upward, 
ii.  Tail -feathers  with  numerous  l)hick  liars. 
i».  Wing  over  7'00,  primaries  black  or  fuscous. 

'JM.    (il!E.\TEU    VEH,f>W-I,KOR. 

6*.  Wing  over  7'00,  inner  wch  of  primaries  l)Ull'or  rulnus. 

249.  MAitnLEi)  (JoDwiT. 
h*.  Wiuir  under  T'OO.  bill  widened  and  jiitted  at  the  tip. 

2;)1.    J)()WIT(  IIEU.       'J'i'J.    I.oNii-HII.I.KIl    DoWITCUKIt. 

0*.  Tail  black  with  a  broad  rufous  tip  or  marktd  with  rufous, 
c'.  Outer  web  of  primary  with  rufous  bars. 

227.  Eiijoi'E.w  WooorocK. 

('S.  Primaries  not  barred 230.  Wilso.n's  Snii'e. 

a.  Axillars  not  barred. 

a.  Axillars  rufous  or  ochracoous-buff. 

a>.  Bill  over  H-OO,  uuich  curved  downward. 

2CA.    LoNT.-mi.I.EI)    OlHI.EW, 

a'.  Bill  nearly  straight,  between  3-50  and  5-()0. 

240.  Mauulei)  Godwit. 
«8.  Bill  straight,  under  S-aO 228.  A.meuk  an  Woodcock. 

b.  Axillars  black. 

i'.  Under  parts  chestnut-rufous,  barred  with  black. 

2'il.    IIlDSoNIAN'    (JoDWIT. 

J'.  Under  parts  white,  with  or  without  blackish  bars. 

25JS.  WiLi.ET.     2bXft.  Westekx  Willet, 
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II.  Bill  uiidtr  iiOO. 

A.  Tuil  witli  eroHs-burw, 

a.  VViiifjr  over  r>-75. 

a*.  Outer  tuil-l'futlier«  wliite,  more  or  lesH  burred;  outer  prhnary  with- 

f>"t  bars -^  J,  Vklluw-leus. 

a*.  Outer  i)riiuury  with  numerous  black  bars. 

2(!1.  Kautkamian  Randi'II'kk. 
a*.  Outer  primary  without  bars;  outer  tuil-t'eutliers  brownish  gray. 

2(i0.  KiKK. 

b.  Wing  under  STo. 

6*.  Under  parts  white,  with  numerous  round  lilackish  spots ;  upper  parts 
brownish  gray,  barred  witii  blackish   .     .     'Mi.  Si-ottei)  Sandi'ii-eh. 
i«.  Under  parts  white,  breast  streaked  with  blaekisli ;  upjier  parts  fus- 
cous, spotted  with  white 2"n;.  Soi.itauy  Sandimi'EK. 

b:  Under  parts  tinged  with  buff'y,  inner  web  of  outer  primary  speckled 

with  blackish 202.  Buff-bkeasteu  Sandpipek. 

Ji.  Tail  without  cross-bars,  toes  4. 
a.  Bill  over  110. 
a*.  Middle  upper  tail-coverts  with  cross-bars  or  streaks. 

a».  Tarsus  over  1 -50 233.  Stii.t  SANnriPEK. 

a».  Tarsus  under  l-r>0,  wing  under  600.    .    244.  Ciulew  Sandpipek. 

a*.  Tarsus  under  1-50,  wing  over  6-00 234.  Knot. 

6*.  Middle   upper  tuil-coverts   black    or   fuscous,   without   bare;    bill 
straight. 
6'.  Tarsus  under  l-.'JO ;  upper  parts  blackish,  more  or  less  margined 

with  gray 235.  I'ukple  Sandpipeu. 

b*.  Tarsus  under  \-M ;  upper  jmrts  more  or  less  margined  with  rufous. 

2311.  I'ectohal  Sandpipek. 

h*.  Tarsus  over  rSO 2C.0.  Kief. 

(•>.  Middle  upper  tail-coverts  grayish,  bill  curved  slightly  downward. 

243«.    liEU-BACKED    SaNDPIPEU. 

6.  Bill  under  1-10. 
bK  Wing  under  4-00. 
b*.  Toes  partly  webbed. 

24(i.  Semipalmated  Sandpipeu.     247.  Westekn  Sandpipek. 

ft*.  Toes  not  webbed 242.  Least  Sandpipek. 

c'.  Wing  over  4'00,  inner  webs  of  j)rimaries  plain. 
(*.  ]?reiist  white  or  whitish,  streaked  or  spotted  with  blaekisli ;  mid- 
dle upper  tail-coverts  white   .    .    240.  White-kimped  Sandpipek. 
c».  Breast  buffy,  heavily  spotted  or  streaked  w  itli  blackish ;  middle 
upper  tail-coverts  black,  slightly  margined  with  rufous. 

239.  Pectokal  Sandpiper. 
<r«.  Breast  Imffy  lightly  spotted  or  streaked  with  black  ;  mid<lle  upper 
tuil-oo'.cvts  fuswtis,  Tigh'-ly  ;iv.>rgined  with  buffy. 

241.  Baird's  Sandpiper. 
a*.  Wing  over  4-00,  inner  weos  of  primnvies  si)eckled. 

2t)2,  Blff-bkeasted  Sandpiper, 
C.  Tail  without  cross-bars,  toes  3 24S.  Sanderlino. 
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288«  Philohela  minor  (^/mc/.).  Amkimcan  Wimix  ock.  .1'/.  — Front 
of  till!  crown  .>liity,  wioliol  witli  luitl,  aii  iiuli^tiiu't  Mackisli  line  in  its  i-ciiliT, 
uml  unotlier  from  tlic  fvc  to  the  !)ill;  Imck  of  tliu  licatl  Mack,  with  two  or 
tlireo  l)arrt  of  ochracfoiirt-lmtf ;  rest  of  thu  iipiHr  part.s  hUiok,  iiiartritu'il  with 
shity  iiiul  l)urrt'<l  and  iuottluil  witli  rufous  or  ochract'ous-hulf ;  tip  of  tho  tail 
iisliy  trniy  ai)oVi',  silvery  l>oiu,'atii ;  uiuKt  parts  lictwci'ii  ochrac<'ous-l)Utf  and 
rufous;  tlirci"  outer  iiriniarius  very  narrow  and  much  siillcncil.  L.,  ll'Oi'; 
\V.,  5-40;  Tar.,  l-J.');  IJ..  -j-imi. 

Ritiiiji'. — Kastcrn  North  America  nortli  to  Lahrador  aiiil  Maiiitoha,  lireetl- 
iii!,'  lU'arly  tliroui^hout  its  raiiire,  l>iit  not  commonly  in  tiie  soutiiern  part  of  it; 
winters  from  soutiiern  Illinois  and  Virj^iniu  southward. 

Washiiiirtoii,  ratlu'r  common  from  Feb.  to  Nov.;  a  few  winter.  Lonif 
Island,  common  S.  li. ;  a  fi'W  winter.  Sinj,'  Sim,',  common  8.  U.,  Fel>.  l',t  to 
Dee.  2.    Cnnd)ridi.'e,  S.  K.,  fonnerly  common,  fjust  heeomin^'  rare  ;  Meli.  to  Nov. 

Xtxt,  of  a  fi'W  dry  leaves,  on  the  irround  in  the  woods.  Kijij",  four,  butly, 
distinctly  and  obsi-urely  spotted  with  shades  of  rufous,  POO  x  \Si. 

Duriiif?  the  sprin;;  and  oarly  siuniix^r  this  Owl  ainoiij;  Siii;)e  haunts 
h)W.  wooded  bottom-lands;  in  .Anefust,  while  mating;,  il  resorts  toeorn- 
fields  near  woods,  antl  in  the  fall  niii;ratin^  birds  frecjiient  wooded  up- 
lands. But  at  nil  times  it  re(iuires  a  soft,  moist  earth  in  which  it  may 
easily  probe  with  it.s  lonjjj  bill  for  its  fare  of  earthworms.  The  holes 
it  makes  are  known  as  •'borin<^s."  They  are  generally  found  in  littlo 
groups,  and  are.  of  course,  certain  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Wood- 
cock. It  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Mr.  (iurdon  Trumbull  tliat 
the  Woodcock  can  move  the  tip  of  its  upper  mandible  iiulependently 
of  the  lower  one,  and  this  organ  is  made  to  act  as  a  finger  to  assist  tho 
bird  in  drawing  its  food  from  tiie  ground. 

Tho  flight  of  the  Woodcock  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  high, 
whistling  sound  produced  by  its  narrow,  stitrened  {)rimaries  in  beating 
the  air.  When  lluslied  near  its  nest  or  young,  the  parent  bird  gen- 
erally feigns  lameness  or  a  broken  wing,  and  leads  the  intruder  soino 
distance  from  its  treasures  before  taking  wing. 

The  cloak  of  night  always  lends  a  certain  mystery  to  the  doings  of 
nocturnal  birds,  and  more  often  than  not  their  habits  justify  our  un- 
usual interest  in  them.  How  many  evenings  have  I  tempted  the;  ma- 
laria germs  of  Jersey  lowlands  to  watch  the  Woodcock  perform  his 
strange  sky  dance!  lie  begins  (m  the  ground  with  a  formal,  periodic 
jtevnt,  ppcnt,  an  incongruous  preparation  for  the  wild  rush  that  follows. 
It  is  repeated  several  times  before  he  springs  from  the  ground  and  on 
whistling  wings  sweeps  out  on  the  first  loop  of  a  sjiiral  which  may 
take  him  ;}00  feet  from  the  ground.  Faster  and  faster  he  goes,  louder 
and  shriller  sounds  his  wing-.song:  then,  after  a  moment's  pau.se,  with 
darting,  headlong  flight,  he  pitches  in  zigzags  to  the  earth,  uttering  as 
he  falls  a  clear,  twittering  whistle.     He  generally  returns  to  near  tho 
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place  from  which  he  arose,  and  the  peent  is  at  once  resumed  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  another  round  in  the  sky. 

Tlie  Eumn'KAN  WoourorK  (227.  Scolopar  rusticohi)  hears  n  general  re- 
semblance to  our  Woodf'X'k,  but  i»  much  lartjer;  the  under  parts  are  barred 
with  black,  the  winga  are  barred  with  rufous,  ami  the  outer  primaries  are  not 
emarginate.    It  is  of  accidental  occurrence  in  eastern  North  America. 

280.  Gallinafi^  delieata  <  Ord).  Wilson's  Snipe  ;  Enclisii  Snipe. 
Ad. — Upper  i)arts  black,  barred,  bordered,  and  mottled  with  dillerent  shades 
of  cream-butf ;  vings  fuscous;  outer  edge  of  outer  primary  and  tips  of  greater 
coverts  white;  throat  white;  neck  and  brea.st  ochraceous-bulf,  indistinctly 
streaked  with  blackish;  belly  white,  sides  barred  with  black;  under  tail- 
coverts  burty,  barred  with  black  ;  outer  tail-feathers  barred  with  black  and 
white,  inner  ones  blnf^k.  barred  with  rufous  at  their  ends  and  tipped  with 
whitish.    L..  \V2r>\  W.,  5-<X»;  Tar.,  l-:iO;  B.,  250. 

Range. — North  America,  breeding  from  southern  Minnesota,  northern  Illi- 
nois, northwestern  Tennsylvania,  and  Connecticut  northward  to  Hudson  Bay 
and  Labrador,  and  wintering  from  s<juthcru  Illinois  and  South  Carolina  to 
northern  South  America. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  to  May  5;  fall;  occasional  in  winter. 
Long  Island,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  and  Apl. ;  Aug.  to  Oct.  Sing  Sing,  tol- 
erably common  T.  V.,  Mch.  'JO  to  May  « ;  Oct.  G  to  Nov.  20.  Cambridge,  com- 
mon T.  v.,  Apl.  5  to  May  .5 ;  Sept.  and  (Jet. 

Eijgs.,  three  to  four,  olive,  clay-color,  or  brownish  ashy,  heavily  marked 
with  chocolate,  principally  at  the  larger  end,  1"C0  x  117. 

Wilson's  Snipe  frequents  fresh- water  moiidows  and  swamps,  and 
in  spring  is  often  found  in  low-lying  swak's  in  meadows  or  mowing 
fields,  but,  excepting  in  very  dry  .'<easons,  it  seldom  alights  on  salt 
marshes.  At  times,  esfiecially  in  winter  or  early  spring,  when  the 
meadows  are  covered  with  snow  or  ice,  it  resorts  to  springy  runs 
wooded  with  alders,  birches,  and  maples,  but  as  a  rule  it  prefers  open 
places.  Two  things  are  essential  to  its  rp(juirements — ground  so 
thoroughly  water-soaked  as  to  afford  slight  resistance  to  its  long  and 
highly  sensitive  bill  when  probing,  and  such  concealment  as  tussocks, 
hillocks,  or  long  gra.ss  afford,  for,  unlike  the  Sandpipers,  the  Snipe 
rarely  ventures  out  on  bare  mud  flats,  save  under  cover  of  darkness. 
Although  less  strictly  nocturnal  than  the  Woodcock,  it  feeds  and  mi- 
grates chiefly  by  night  or  in  "thick"  wealher.  Its  migratory  move- 
ments are  notoriously  erratic,  and  meadows  which  one  day  are  alive 
with  birds  may  be  quite  des<'rted  the  next,  or  the  reverse. 

Dear  to  our  sportsmen  is  Wilson's  Snipe,  partly  because  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  flesh,  but  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  a  mark 
which  taxes  their  skill  to  the  utmost,  and  which  no  mere  novice  need 
hope  to  hit,  unless  by  accident ;  for  the  bird's  flight  is  swift  and  tortu- 
ous, and  it  springs  from  the  grass  as  if  thrown  by  a  catapult,  uttering 
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a  succession  of  hoarse,  rasping  scaipes  wliich  have  a  peculiarly  start- 
ling effect  on  inexperienced  nerves. 

In  the  springtime — and  occasionally  in  autumn  also — Wilson's 
Snipe  mounts  to  a  considerable  height  above  his  favorite  nieadows  and 
darts  downward  with  great  velocity,  making  at  each  descent  a  low  yet 
penetrating,  tremulous  sound  which  suggests  the  winnowing  of  a  domes- 
tic Pigeon's  wings,  or,  if  heard  at  a  distance,  the  bleating  of  a  goat,  and 
which  is  thought  to  be  produced  by  the  rushing  of  the  air  through  the 
wings  of  the  Snipe.  This  performance  nuiy  be  sometimes  witnessed  in 
broad  daylight  when  the  weather  is  stormy,  but  ordinarily  it  is  re- 
served for  the  morning  and  evening  twilight  and  for  moonlight  nights, 
when  it  is  often  kept  up  for  hours  in  succession. 

Besides  this  "drumming"  or  "bleating,"  as  it  is  called,  the  Snipe, 
while  mating,  sometimes  makes  another  [teculiar  sound,  a  kuk-kuk- 
kiik-kuk-kiip,  evidently  vocal  and  occasionally  accompanying  a  slow, 
labored,  and  perfectly  direct  flight,  at  the  end  of  which  the  bird  alights 
on  a  tree  or  fence  post  for  a  few  moments. — William  Hkkwster. 

Tlie  EiKDi'KAX  Snii'k  (JJIK  (iuUiiKnio  t/it/h'txn/in  iiilialiits  tlie  nortliern 
parts  of  till-  *  H(l  World,  is  <<t'  trciiutut  oei'urrfnoe  in  Circenliiiul,  ami  ncfiilentul 
in  tlic  Ik-niiiuluH. 

231*  Ma^crorhajaphnBgriBeuB  (Omt'l.).  I)owit<  hkk.  (SccFif;s. 
25,  o,  '2(3,  c.)  All.  ill  Kinniiitr. — Ijnit^r  parts,  tertiuls,  iiml  wing-eoviTts  black,  the 
feathers  edired  or  harri'il  with  oolinicioih-iiiitr  or  rufous;  rump,  ujiper  tail- 
coverts,  and  tail  harnd  with  t>l«ek  and  more  or  less  oehraeious-liutl";  j)rima- 
ries  fuscous;  under  parts  dull,  jialt-  rufous,  wliitisli  on  the  lielly,  more  or  lew* 
spotted  and  barred  witli  black.  Ail.  in  irintir.  rppcr  parts  brownish  u'ray  ; 
rump  and  tail  barred  with  bUifk  ami  white;  throat  ami  l)rtasl  waslu'd  with 
ashy,  billy  whiti'.  sitlcs  and  under  tail-i'overts  liai'ri'd  with  black,  /m.  -  Ijipcr 
])arts  black,  the  featlu-rs  edircd  with  rufous;  rump  and  tail  barrcil  with  black 
and  white,  atiil  sometimes  waslu'd  with  rufous;  secondaries  widely  edtred  with 
white;  under  parts  more  or  less  washed  with  ochraceous-buH  ami  oi)scurely 
Bpotted  with  blackish.     L.,  lO.W;  W.,  TvT.'i:  Tur.,  VW;  H.,  2-05-'.i-r)0. 

Uetnarh. — The  barred  tail  and  tail -coverts,  with  tlie  peculiar  flattened, 
pitted  tip  of  the  bill,  are  eliaracteristic  of  this  and  the  next  species. 
,     /I'rtw^i".  -Eastern  North  America,  breeding  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
winterinjr  from  Florida  to  South  America. 

Washiiiu'ton,  casual,  one  specimen,  Sept.  Long  Ibland,  common  T.  V., 
May;  July  Xei  Sept.  15. 

h'tjiix,  four,  liirht  bulfy  olive,  distinctly  spotted  and  speckled,  especially 
about  the  larjjer  end,  with  deep  brown.  l-il5  y  li.'5  i  Ilidf/w. ). 

The  Dowitchers  are  among  our  best-known  Bay  Birds.  They 
migrate  in  compact  flocks  which  are  easily  attracted  to  decoys  by  an 
imitation  of  their  fall.  Mud-flats  and  bars  exposed  by  the  falling  tide 
are  their  chosen  feeding  grounds.    On  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida  I  have 
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seen  several  hundred  guthered  in  such  close  rank  that  they  entirely 
concealed  the  sandbar  on  which  they  were  resting. 

238>  Macrorhamphua  acolopaceus  (Sa>/).  Lono-billed  Dow- 
itciiek;  Wksteun  Dowitcheu.  Ad.  in  nummer. — Similar  to  the  preceding, 
but  averaging  larger;  the  bill  ewpecinlly  is  longer,  the  under  parts  are  more 
uniformly  rufous,  and  the  sides  are  more  lieuvily  barred  with  blaek.  Ad,  iii, 
winter  and  hn. — To  be  distinguisiied  from  the  corresponding  stages  of  J/,  yri- 
seus  only  by  their  larger  size.     VV.,  tiOO ;  Tar.,  l-;Vi ;  B.,  '.i-lO-'J-KO. 

liange. — "  Mississippi  Valley  and  western  {)r<)vinee  of  North  America  from 
Mexico  to  Alaska;  less  common,  but  of  regular  oc-urreuee  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States"  (A.  0.  U.). 

Washington,  casual,  seven  .shot  in  Apl.    Long  Island,  casual,  July  to  Oct. 

A>/f/«,  four,  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  preceding  species. 

This  is  a  bird  of  the  interior  and  Western  States,  and  occurs  on  our 
coasts  as  a  rare  but  regular  late  fall  migrant.  It  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding species  in  habits,  but  the  baynien  who  "gun"  for  Snipe  say 
they  can  recognize  it  by  its  somewhat  different  notes.  Like  the  Wood- 
cock, Wilson's  Snipe,  and  its  near  ally,  M.  griseus,  the  male  utters  a 
flight  song  in  the  nesting  season.  It  is  well  described  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Nelson  in  his  Report  on  Collections  made  in  Alaska,  p.  101. 

833*  Micropalama    himantopus    (lionap.).     Stilt    Sandi'iper. 

Ad.  in  su.mmer. — L'[>per  parts  black,  bordered  with  grayish  and  butty;  ear- 
coverta  and  an  indistinct  line  around  the  buck  of  the  luad  ru/ouK  ;  second- 
aries grayish,  edged  with  white ;  primaries  fuscous ;  rump  asli y  ;  upjHr  tail- 
coverts  barred  with  black  anil  white;  outer  tail-fcatiicrs  with  br  ki-n  dusky 
bars,  inner  ones  with  central  streaks  or  nuirgins  of  brownish  gr.,  or  white; 
under  parts  white,  heavily  barred  with  fuscous.  Ad.  in  tr/w^t-r.— Upper  parts 
brownish  gray;  ujiper  tail-coverts  white  ;  tail  white,  margined  with  brownish 
gray;  under  parts  while;  the  throat,  neck,  and  sides  indistinctly  streaked  or 
washed  with  grayish.  Im. — Similar  to  the  preceding,  l)ut  the  upper  parts  black- 
ish, margined  with  oehraceous-bulj^    L.,  8-2.");  W.,  .I-OO;  Tar.,  l-fiO;  B.,  l-r)5. 

liciiinrkK. — The  distinguishing  characters  of  this  species  are  the  flattened, 
pitted  tip  of  the  bill,  in  connection  with  the  very  long  tarsi. 

/»'««*/<'.— Kastern  North  .\mcrica,  breeding  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
wintering  as  far  south  as  South  America. 

Washington,  casual,  one  record.  Long  Island,  not  uncommon  T.  V.,  May  ; 
July  to  Oct.  10. 

AV/f/.f,  three  to  four,  pale  grayish  hull,  or  grayish  butfv  white,  boldly  spotted 
with  rich  vandyke-brown  and  purplish  gray,  1-4'i  x  l-OO  (  Ridgw.). 

Colonel  N.  S.  Ooss,  in  his  admirable  Birds  of  Kansas,  writes  that 
he  has  observed  this  species  along  the  edges  of  old  channels  of  rivers 
or  muddy  pools  of  water,  in  which  it  wades  while  feeding;  immersing 
the  head  and  feeling  with  its  sensitive  bill  in  the  thin  mud  for  food. 
It  moves  about  rather  slowly  as  compared  with  the  true  Sandj)ipers, 
and  at  times  will  try  and  avoid  detection  by  squatting  close  to  the 
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ground,  flying  only  as  a  lust  resort,  and  then  darting  swiftly  away 
with  a  sharp  tweet,  tweet. 

834.  Trimg^  canutus  Li/m.    Kxot;   Kobix  Smi>k;   Gkay  Rmpe. 

(See  Fi{j:s.  2;"), i,  M,b.)  Ad.  in  nunimrr. — Upper  purts  burred  and  streaked  witli 
blaek  and  white  and  rufous;  tail  ashy  gray,  narrowly  margined  with  whitish  ; 
under  parts  dull  rufous;  lower  belly  white  or  wJiitish,  sides  soiuetiuies  with 
blaek  burs.  (According  to  George  II.  Mackay,  it  requires  about  four  yeura 
for  binls  to  acquire  this  plumage.  See  Auk,  x,  l»y3,  p.  25.)  /m. — Upper  parts 
plaui  brownish  gray ;  up[>er  tail-coverts  burrod  with  black  und  white,  tail 
brownish  gray  ;  breast  und  sides  barred  with  V)lack,  belly  white.  Yountj. — 
Upper  parts  pale  brownish  gray;  head  streaked  with  blackish;  back,  wing- 
coverts,  und  scapulars  with  distinct  bluck  and  white  bordei's;  upper  tail-cov- 
erts barred  with  bluekisli ;  tail  ashy  gray,  narrowly  margined  with  white; 
under  parts  white ;  breast  finely  streaked  or  !<i)otted  with  blackish ;  tianks 
burred  or  streuked  with  blackish.     L.,  10-50;  W.,  tJ-75;  Tar.,  1-20;  B.,  l-.W. 

liaiiije. — Northern  hemisphere,  breeding  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  und  in 
America  wintering  from  Floridu  to  South  Americu. 

Long  Island,  not  uncommon  T.  V.,  May  15  to  June  10;  July  15  to  Nov. 

E(jgs,  known  frcjin  only  one  specimen  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Conger  by  General  Greely,  and  described  lus"  I'.giit  pcu-green,  closely  spotted 
with  brown  in  snudl  specks  ubout  the  size  of  a  pinhead,"  1"10  x  1-00  (,seo 
Merriam,  Auk,  ii,  1885,  p.  313). 

Knots  feed  along  the  beaches  on  the  small  crustaceans  and  nu)l- 
lusca  brought  in  by  the  waves,  and  they  also  frequent  muddy  places, 
where,  like  the  trne  Snipe,  they  probe  the  ground  for  food.  They 
decoy  with  ease,  "bunching"  so  clo>oly  as  they  wheel  into  the  stools 
that  the  entire  flock  is  sometimes  killed  by  a  single  discharge.  Mr. 
George  IT.  Mackay.  in  one  of  his  careful  and  detailed  studies  of  our 
Shore  Birds,  describes  their  notes  as  a  soft  UHih-qiioit  and  a  little  hank. 
The  first  is  particulnrly  noticeable  when  flocks  are  coming  to  the  de- 
coys (see  Auk,  x,  18fl3,  pp.  25-35). 

236*  Trillj^  maritima  Brihtn.  Piupf.e  SvNnpirER.  Ad.  in  mnn- 
mer. —  tapper  parts  bluck,  margined  with  oohracoous-hutf  und  cream-bntf; 
winirs  fuscous-gray,  greater  coverts  muru'incd  with  white  and  some  seconiln- 
ries  entirely  white;  upper  tnil-eoverts  /'(//fcoww,  outer  tail-fi'athers  ashy  gray, 
inner  ones  fuscous;  tliroat  and  brenst  brownisii  gray,  streaked  with  bluck; 
belly  wliite,  sides  and  under  tail-eoverts  streaked  with  brownish  gray.  Wln- 
ti'r  pjiirnntfi'. — lleud.  neck,  breast,  and  sides  asliy.  tlie  two  latter  mariritied 
with  wliite  ;  buck  fuscous,  murffined  with  ushy  ;  wiuL's  fuscous,  the  coverta, 
Becnnduries,  und  tertiuls  distinctly  bordered  with  white;  iijipcr  tull-eovorta 
and  middle  tuil-feutliers  bluck  or  fuscous,  outer  tail-feathers  ashy  ;  l)elly  and 
linintrs  of  the  wings  white.    L..  0-00  ;  W.,  5(>o  ;  Tar..  O-oo ;  Ii.,  1-40. 

RemarlcK. — The  brownish  gray  or  ashy  breast  of  this  species  is  a  good 
distinguishing  eharacter. 

Range.— '■^  Northern  portions  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  in  North  Amer- 
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ica  chiefly  in  tiie  nortli eastern  portion,  Itroodin},'  in  the  liijfli  north,"  south  in 
winter  to  the  (Jrout  Lakes  uml  l^oiitj;  Isliiixl,  and  etLsually  to  Florida. 

Lonfjf  Ishind,  uueoninion  W.  V.,  Nov.  1  to  Mch.  1.  Caiubritlge,  casual,  one 
instance,  Oct. 

AV/r/«,  three  to  four,  olive  clay-color  or  brownish  lishy,  heavily  marked 
with  rufous-brown,  1-45  x  1'08. 

This  bird  might  be  called  Winter  Snipe  or  Rock  Snipe.  Indeed,  I 
find  the  latter  name  has  been  a|)plied  to  it  from  its  habit  of  freciuent- 
ing  rocky  coast.s,  where  it  secures  its  food  in  the  algaj  attached  to  rocks 
exposed  by  the  falling  tide. 

289.  Txinga,  maculata  r«V/7/.  I'ectoral  Sandpipek;  Kkieker. 
Ad.  ill  ««;////(«/•.— Upper  jtart.s  black,  the  feathers  all  heavily  bordered  with 
pale  ocliraceous-butt  ;  rump  and  upper  tail-eovcrts  b/(t<l\  lightly  tipped  with 
ochraceouM-butl";  middle  tail-feathers  longest,  pointed  and  margined  with 
bully ;  outer  tail-feathers  brownish  gray,  narrowly  margined  with  wliite ; 
throat  white,  neck  and  brea.st  heavily  streaked  with  black  and  butfy ;  rest  of 
umler  parts  white.  W'intir  jilmiiaiie. — Similar,  but  ochraceous-bulf  of  ui)per 
parts  replaced  by  rufous,  and  brem^t  heavily  washed  with  huffy.  L.,  y.OO ;  W., 
5-40;  Tar.,  1-10;  K.,  Mo. 

/iemarkii. — This  bird  somewliat  resembles  both  T.fvgcicnUid  and  T.  hairdii, 
but  it  differs  from  them  in  its  larger  size,  black  in.stead  of  white  or  fuscous 
upper  tail-coverts,  and  longer,  more  |)oiiited  middle  tail-feathers. 

lidinje. —  North  America;  breeds  in  the  arctic  regions  and  v  inters  in  the 
West  Indies  anil  South  America. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Apb:  Aug.  to  Nov.  Long  Island,  T.  V., 
rare  in  spring,  common  from  July  1")  to  Nov.  1.  Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  Sept_ 
10  to  Oct.  lt'>.     Cambridge,  irregular  and  uncommon  in  Sept.  and  Oct. 

Eijatt,  four,  drab,  sometimes  witli  a  greenish  tinge,  blotched  with  clear 
amber-brown  markings,  more  numerous  at  the  larger  end,  l-oO  x  1-0'J  (Mur- 
doch ). 

The  names  Grass  Snipe  and  Krieker  describe  with  equal  truth  and 
conciseness  the  haunts  and  notes  of  this  Snipe.  It  frequents  wet, 
grassy  meadows  rather  than  lieaelies.  and.  although  it  flies  in  flocks, 
the  birds  scatter  while  feeding  and  take  wing  one  or  more  at  a  time. 
They  thus  remind  one  of  Wilson's  Snipe.  Their  note  is  a  squeaky, 
grating  whistle.  They  will  respond  to  an  imitation  of  it.  but  do  not 
decoy  so  readily  as  the  larger  Bay  Birds.  :Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  writes* 
th.it  during  the  brooding  season  the  male  inflates  its  breast  and  throat 
until  they  are  double  their  normal  size,  and  utters  a  deep,  hollow,  reso- 
nant note. 

840.  Tringa  ftiscicollis  \"n!ll.  Wuite-iumped  SANnpiPEii.  Ad. 
in  «MWOTfr.— Upper  parts  black,  edirod  with  nifous;  rump  grayish  .\iscou8, 
margined  with  ashy  ;  longer  upper  tail-coverts  white,  witli  nomctimes  brownish- 


•  Rep.  on  Nat.  Hist.  Colls,  made  in  Alaska,  p.  108. 
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gray  markings ;  contnil  tuil-fcnth  jn*  fuscous,  outer  ones  brownisli  fjray  ;  upper 
throat  white;  ueek,  breast,  and  t^idtH  distinctly  streaked  and  sjmtted  wl;,h 
black  and  more  or  less  washed  with  ochraeeous-bull.  WiuUr  plumage. — 
"  Upper  parts  plain  brownish  gray,  witli  indistinct,  narrowed,  mesial  streaks 
of  dusky;  otherwise  as  in  sununer,  but  streaks  on  clie.st,  etc.,  less  distinct" 
(Ridjfw.).  Iin. — Similar  to  summer  examples,  but  the  feathers  of  the  upper 
parts  with  roundtU  whitisli  or  ocliruceous-buti'  tlj)K ;  breast  less  distinctly 
Btreakcd.    L.,  T-.W;  W.,  4-l»0;  Tar.,  -'JO;  B.,  -nr,. 

Jiemarh. — The  white  upper  tail-coverts  ilistin^ruisli  this  species. 

Jiamje. — Eastern  North  America,  breeding  in  the  arctic  regions  and  win- 
tering as  far  south  as  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Long  Island,  not  uncommon  T.  V.,  July  20  to  Oct  10.  Sing  Sing,  casual 
T.  v.,  Sept. 

A>/(/»,  three  to  four,  liglit  olive,  or  olive  brownish,  spotted  ( usually  ratlicr 
.finely)  with  deep  brown  and  dull,  purplisli  gray,  1'37  x  •\iA  (Kidgw.). 

"They  fre(iuent  the  sandy  beach  as  well  as  the  marshy  shores 
upon  the  coast,  but  inland  seem  to  prefer  the  edges  of  pools  of 
water  upon  the  uplands.  They  move  in  small  flocks,  arc  very  social, 
often  associating  with  other  waders,  are  not  as  a  rule  shy  or  timid, 
and,  when  startled,  usually  fly  but  a  short  distance,  drop  back,  and 
run  about  in  an  unconcerned  and  heedless  manner,  picking  up  the 
minute  fonns  of  life  that  usually  abound  in  sufh  places,  occasionally 
uttering  a  rather  sharp,  piping  weet,  wi'i't.  Their  flight  is  swilt  and 
well  sustained  "  (Goss).  , 

841>  Trin^^  bairdil  (  Coues).  Baiiu>*s  Sanoph'KK.  All.  in  fummer. — 
Upper  parts  fuscous;  fcatliers  of  the  crown  and  nape  riuirgined  laterally  with 
pale  butfy ;  back  and  scapulars  tipi>ed  with  pale  butfy  or  brownish  gray ; 
middle  upper  tail-coverts  _/'a#<'OM«,  sometimes  tipped  witli  butfy;  central  tail- 
feathers  fuscous,  margined  with  whitish,  outer  ones  pale  brownisli  gray  ;  tliroat 
white;  breiist  washed  witii  butfy  and  //V/A/^y  spotted  or  streaked  with  fuscous; 
fidt8  and  belly  wliite.  Im. — Similar,  but  the  back,  8cai)ulars,  and  wing-eov- 
erts  with  rouinlfd  white  tips.  (In  the  winter  these  tips  are  more  or  less  worn 
otf. )    L.,  7-40 ;  W.,  4-90 ;  Tar.,  -(tO ;  B.,  -85. 

Remarks. — This  b'  d  most  closely  resembles  T.fumcolUn.  In  any  plum- 
age it  may  be  known  from  that  species  by  the  fuscous  instead  of  wliite  middle 
up'per  tail-coverts.  In  summer  it  ditlers  also  in  the  absejice  of  rufous  above, 
the  less  heavily  spotted  throat,  auil  tlie  white  insteail  of  si")ttcd  sides.  In 
winter  the  chief  distinguisiiing  marks  of  the  two  species,  aside  from  the  dif- 
ferently colored  upj)er  tail-coverts,  are  the  bully  breast  and  generally  jnder 
upper  parts  of  hainlli. 

Range. — Interior  of  North  America,  breeding  in  tlic  arctic  regions  and 
migrating  southward  to  South  America;  rare  on  the  Atlantii!  coast. 

VVa.shington,  casual,  one  record.     Long  Island,  casual,  Aug. 

Egg»,  tliree  to  four,  liglit,  creamy  buff,  sometimes  tingetl  with  rusty, 
thickly  speckled  and  spotted  with  deep  reddish  brown  or  chestnut,  l'30x'93 
(Kidgw.). 
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Fig. 


62.— Least  Sandpiper. 
(Natural  size.) 


"  In  habits  they  aro  simihir  to  the  White-rumped  (which  they  so 
closely  resemble),  but  are  more  inclined  to  wander  from  the  water's 
edge.  I  have  flushed  the  birds  on  high  prairie  lands,  at  least  a  mile 
lio.n  the  water"  (Goss). 

242*  Trin^^  oiinutilla  yieill.  Least  Handpiper  ;  Meadow  O.xf.ye; 
1'kkp.  Au.  in  Kuiiimcr.  —  UiipiT  j)artH  black  or  fuscous,  t'i.li,'eil  uiul  tijipcd 
witli  burty  or  rufous;  rump  and  iiikkliu  upi)or  tail-covert«  plalu  black  or  fuH~ 
court;  central  tuil-foathei-s  black  or  fu.scou.s,  outer  ones  ashy  ;,'ray  ;  upper  tliroat 

white  ;  neck  and  l>rea.st  white  or  bully, 
streaked  with  fuscous;  belly  and  sides 
white,  /w.— Similar,  but  feathent  of 
the  back  with  r««//(/(</rut'ousor  buffy 
tips ;  breast  not  distiiutly  streaked. 
Winter  plumage. — Upi>er  j)arts  brown- 
ish (^ray,  sometimes  with  more  or  less 
black  in  the  centers  of  the  feathers ; 
breast  white  or  ashy,  not  distinctly 
streaked.  L.,  G-00;  W.,  3-50;  Tar., 
•70 ;  B.,  -75. 

livyinirks. — This  is  the  smallest  of 
our  Sandpipers,  and  can  be  confused 
only  with  A'reii/ittes  piinilinn,  from  which,  however,  it  nuiy  always  l)e  distin- 
gui.siied  by  the  absence  of  Webs  between  the  biuses  of  the  toe.s. 

/Id fi'je.— North  America,  breeding  in  tlic  arctic  regions  and  wintering  from 
the  (Julf  States  to  South  .\merica. 

Wiushiiigton,  uncommon  T.  V.,  May;  Aug.  to  Oct.  Long  Islaml,  abun- 
dant T.  v.,  Apl.  25  through  May;  July  through  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably 
common  T.  V.,  May  9  to  May  22;  Oct.  3.  Cambridge,  very  common  T.  V., 
May  2.5  to  May  31  ;  -luly  20  to  Aug.  3L 

AV/f/^,  three  to  four.  i>aie,  grayisli  l>uffy,  varying  to  pale  brownish,  thickly 
spotted,  s})eckled,  or  sprinkled  with  deep  chestnut  and  dull,  purplish  gray, 
1-15  X  -83  (Kidgw.). 

This,  the  smallest  of  our  Sandpipers,  is  frequently  associated  with 
its  larger  cousin  the  Scmipalmated  Sandpiper  on  the  shores  and 
beaches,  but  it  also  visits  the  grassy  meadows,  and  for  this  reason  is 
known  by  baymen  as  the  "  Meadow  Oxeye." 

243a>  Tringfa  alpina  paciflca  ( 6^<'>t/^/(').  REn-RACKEn  Sandpiper; 
Leadra(-k.  A<1.  in  summer.  — V\)]n'r  parts  broadly  margined  with  rufous,  the 
centers  of  the  feathers  black,  wings  brownish  gray ;  breast  whitish,  lightly 
streaked  with  blockish  ;  middle  of  the  belly  with  a  lanfe  hhtck  patch,  lower 
bolly  white.  Im. — Upper  parts  blackish,  the  feathers  with  roundctl  tips  of 
rufous  or  !)uffy ;  breiust  washed  with  bufty  and  indistinctly  streaked  with 
blackish  ;  belly  spotted  with  black.  Winter  plumaije. — Upper  parts  bn)wn- 
ish  gray ;  middle  upper  tail-coverta  fuscous ;  wing-coverts  brownish  gray 
margined  with  buffy  ;  throat  white ;  breast  ashy,  indistinctly  streaked ;  belly 
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white,  the  sidea  Homctiiiii'.s  Hpotted  witli  black.  L.,  800;  W.,  475;  Tur.,  VOO; 
B.,  1-50. 

Kemarks. — Tlu-rc  is,  of  course,  every  de^Teu  of  iiiterjrradation  between 
Buniiiier  atul  winter  plumage,  but  the  «peeies  may  always  be  known  by  its 
slightly  curved  bill. 

lianije. — Nortli  America,  breeding  in  the  arctic  regions  and  wintering  from 
Florida  southward  ;  rare  in  tlie  interior. 

Washington,  ruru  T.  V.,  Apl. ;  Uct    Long  Inland,  T.  V.,  uncommon  in 


FiQ.  63.— Red-backed  Sandpiper.    (Natural  size.) 


spring,  Apl.  1  to  May  15;  common  in  fall,  Aug.  31  through  Oct.  Sing  Sing, 
tolerably  common  T.  V.  in  fall,  Oct.  3  to  Oct.  24.  Cambrulge,  casual,  one 
instance,  Oct. 

K{f(js,  three  to  iour,  varying  from  pale,  bluish  white  to  ocliraccous-butf, 
heavily  marked  with  chocolate,  chietly  at  the  larger  end,  1-43  x  101. 

Generally  speaking,  this  is  a  shore  or  beach  bird,  though  it  also 
visits  grassy  marshes.  It  flies  and  feeds  in  flocks,  and  is  an  unsus- 
picious, rather  stupid  little  Snipe,  less  active  than  most  members  of 
this  family.  The  gray-plumaged  fall  birds  are  known  as  "  Leadbacks," 
while  in  the  spring  they  go  by  the  names  "  IJlackbreast "  or  "  Redback." 

The  Dunlin  (f^?.  Tringa  alpina)  is  the  Old-World  representative  of  our 
Red-backed  Sandpiper,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  being  less  brightly 
colored  and  somewhat  smaller.  L.,  about  7*40;  W.,  4'12-4-50;  Tar., -78-90 ; 
B.,  l-05-l'25.    It  is  of  casual  occurrence  in  North  America. 

The  CvRLEw  Sanopipeb  (244-  Tn'/u/n  ferrufjinea)  inhabits  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  and  occurs  casually  in  eastern  fsortli  Atiicrica.  It  lias  been  re- 
corded from  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Long  Island. 

246«  Ereunetea  puaillu8(/.//"J.).  SKMiPAi,MATEnSANi>rii>KR;  Sand 
O.XEYK ;  Peep.  Ad.  in  nutnmer. — Upper  parts  black  or  fuscous,  nuirgined  with 
brownish  gray  and  a  gvtall  amount  of  rufous;  rump  grayish  brown;  upper 
tail-coverts  blackisli ;  tail-featliers  brownish  gray,  central  ones  darkest;  breast 
etreaked  or  spotted  with  blackish.  Im. — Similar,  but  upper  parts  and  wing- 
coverts  blackish,  with  rounded  rufous  or  butfy  tips  to  the  feathers ;  breast  un- 
12 
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streakcc],  tinted  with  huffy.  Winter  pfumoije. — Upper  part«  hrownish  (tray, 
with  darker  «hafl  wtreaku;  upper  tail-eoverts  darker;  under  partH  wliite, »uiiic- 
tiiiiet*  with  faint  streaks  on  tiie  breast.    L.,  (J'SO ;  W.,  S*"') ;  Tar.,  '75 ;  B.,  •<i.')--80. 

Itemarkg. — The  Hinall  size  ofthissand  the  next  speeies  prevent**  their  be- 
in^  contused  with  any  otiier  except  Triiitja  vihiutilla,  from  which  they  may 
always  be  known  by  tiieir  partially  webbed  toes. 

Hamje. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  in  the  arctic  regions,  and  winters 
from  the  (Julf  States  southward  throu>;h  Brazil. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  May ;  Aug.  to  Oct.  J^ong  Island,  tibundant  T.  V., 
May;  July  through  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  connnon  T.  V.  in  fall,  Aug.  14  to  Oct. 
20.    Cambridge,  very  common  in  -Vug.  and  Sept. 

E(jgif,  three  to  four,  pale,  dull  grayish  buff,  sprinkled,  speckled,  or  spotted 
with  dark  brown  and  purplish  gray,  1'21  x  "85  (Kidgw.). 

The  thought  of  these  little  Sandpipers  always  creates  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  a  long  stretch  of  dazzling  beach  with  its  ever-changing  surf- 
line.  I  hear  the  oft-repeated  booming  of  the  rolling,  tumbling  break- 
ers, and  in  the  distance  see  a  group  of  tiny  forms  hurrying  to  and  fro 
over  the  sand  smoothed  by  the  frothy  waves.  With  what  nimble  grace- 
fulness they  follow  the  receding  waves,  searching  for  treasures  cast  up 
by  the  sea  I  What  contentment  and  good-fellowship  are  expressed  by 
their  cheery,  conversational  twitterings!  Up  and  down  the  beach  they 
run,  now  advancing,  now  retreating,  sometime.^,  in  their  eagerness,  ven- 
turing too  far,  when  the  waters  threaten  to  ingulf  them,  and  in  momen- 
tary confusion  they  take  wing  and  hover  back  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Suddenly,  as  though  at  a  signal,  they  are  off;  a  compact  flock  moving 
as  one  bird,  twisting  and  turning  to  right  and  loft,  now  gloaming  white 
as  the  sun  strikes  their  snowy  bodies,  now  dark  again  like  a  wisp  of 
sunless  cloud  flying  before  the  wind. 

847.  Ereunetes  occidentalis  Lawr.  Western  Semipalmated 
Sandpiper.— This  bird  closely  resembles  the  preceding,  from  which,  in  sum- 
mer plumage,  it  differs  in  having  the  upper  parts  conspicuously  margined 
with  rufous  and  the  breast  more  heavily  streaked.  In  fall  and  winter  plum- 
age the  differences  in  coloration  arc  not  so  apparent,  but  the  birds  are  to  bo 
distinguished  at  any  season  by  the  size  of  the  bill,  which  in  the  western  spe- 
cies always  averages  longer.     W.,  3-80;  Tar.,  80;  B.,  -Rri-l-'iO. 

/i^a«j7«^.— Western  North  America;  breeds  in  the  arctic  regions,  and  win- 
ters from  the  Gulf  States  to  South  America;  occasional  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Long  Island,  uncommon  T.  V.,  occurring  with  E.  pusilftis. 

F<7«js,  three  to  four,  deep  cinnamon  buffy,  sprinkled,  speckled,  or  thickly 
spotted  with  bnght  rusty  brown  or  cliestnut,  the  general  aspect  decidedly 
rusty,  1-24  x  -87  (Ridgw.). 

This  western  representative  of  the  fyrocoding  species  is  sometimes 
found  on  our  coasts  associated  with  its  eastern  relative.  In  Florida, 
particularly  on  the  Gulf  coast,  it  occurs  in  numbers  during  the  winter. 
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848.  Calidrla  arenaria  (/.//;».)•  Sandkri.ino;  Sckf  Snipk.  Ad. 
in  summer. — Feuthurrt  of  the  ujiper  parts  with  >;i'ru'rully  black  centers,  bor- 
dered uiid  HonietimeH  burred  with  jmic  rufoua  und  tipped  with  iwhy  white ; 
wiii)fH  t'usi'ous,  tlie  buxul  hull"  of  the  outer  web  of  the  inner  iiriinarieH  white  ; 
win>;-eovertH  (grayish  fuse<  us,  tiie  ureuter  one  broadly  tippeil  with  white;  tail 
brownish  jrruy,  narrowly  niarj^iiud  with  white;  throat  un»l  upper  breji.st 
wu«hed  with  pale  rn/oun  uud  spotted  with  blaekinh  ;  rest  of  t!ie  umler  parta 
pure  white.  Fall  plumnt/e. —i'<\mihir,  but  upper  parts  without  rufous,  jflossy 
bluek,  the  feathers  sometimes  bordered  witli  wiiite,  but  generally  with  two 
wiiitc  sjMitrt  ut  their  tips  separated  by  the  black  of  the  central  part  of  the 
feather;  nape  gruyish  white,  lightly  strenked  witli  bluckish;  under  purtM 
pure  white,  with  occasionally  u  few  spots  on  the  breast.  W  i/ittr  jilunimje. — 
Upper  parts  pale  brownish  gray,  wings  as  in  the  preceding  ;  under  i>aTt»pure 
white.     L.,  8  00;  VV.,  5-00;  Tur.,  1-00  ;  B.,  100. 

lieinarkn. — Tlie  Sumlerling  is  the  only  one  of  our  Snipes  or  Sandpipers 
having  three  toes,  and  it  may  always  be  known  by  this  character  in  combi- 
nation witli  it«  booted  or  transvei-sely  scaled  tai-si. 

liaiKje. — "  Nearly  cosmopolitan,  breeding  in  arctic  und  subarctic  regions; 
migrating,  in  America,  south  to  ("hili  and  J'atagoniu"  (A.  (>.  U.). 

Washington,  casual  T.  \'.,  two  records.  Long  Island,  connnon  T.  V.,  Mch. 
15  tlirough  May  ;  Aug.  1  tlirough  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  T.  V., 
to  June  5;  Sept.  9  to  Oct.  5.     Cambridge,  casual,  one  instance,  Sept. 

Kg(iK,  three  to  four,  liglit  olive-brown,  tinely  spotted  or  speckled  with 
darker,  the  markings  larger  ond  moro  blended  on  tljc  larger  end,  1-41  x  "91 
(Kidgw.). 

This  is  a  true  boach  bird,  and  is  usnally  found  on  shores  washed 
by  the  sea.  It  frequently  associates  with  tlie  Seinipalmated  Sandpiper 
or  Oxeye.  which  it  resembles  in  habits,  but  its  larger  size  and  lighter 
colors  distinguish  it  from  that  species. 

849«  Limosa  fadoa  (Linn.).     Marbled  Godwit;   Bkown  Mari.ik. 

Ad. — Upper  parts  black,  the  head  and  neck  streaked  with  butty,  the  back 
barred  or  tlie  feathers  spotted  on  tlio  sides  and  sometitncs  tipped  with  butty 
or  oclirnceous-butt';  inner  web  of  the  outer  primaries  and  botli  webs  of  the 
inner  ones  ochrdcenyK-huf  or  pale  butty,  speckled  with  black  ;  tail  ochraceous- 
buff"  l)arrod  with  Idack  ;  throat  white,  rest  of  tlic  under  parts  pale  buff"y,  spotted 
or  l)arred  with  black;  bill  curved  sli>r)itly  upward,  yellowish  at  the  base, 
black  at  the  end.  Im. — Similar,  but  the  under  parts  with  few  or  no  bars  except 
on  the  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts.      L..  lS-00;  W..^-?');  Tar.,  2-7ri;  B.,  4f'0. 

Ranije. — North  America,  breeding  cliiefly  in  the  interior,  from  western 
Minnesota,  and  rarely  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  northward,  and  migrating  -south- 
ward to  Central  America  and  Cuba;  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.,  Aug.  and  Sept. 

EggK.,  three  to  four,  clay-color  or  brownish  ashy,  blotclied,  spotted,  and 
scrawled  with  grayish  brown,  2"15  x  1*60. 

Colonel  Goss  writes  that  this  species  "  inhabits  the  salt-  and  fresh- 
water shores,  marshes,  and  moist  ground  upon  the  prairies.    It  feeds 
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upon  cnistacpa,  insects,  worms,  larva>,etc.,  moving  about  in  a  horizontal 
position,  picking  anil  probing  as  it  goes.  Its  flight  is  easy  and  well 
sustained,  though  not  very  rapid ;  in  alighting,  raises  the  wings  over 
the  back  as  it  touches  the  gnjund.  These  l)irds  as  a  rule  are  shy,  and 
keep  well  out  of  reach.  .  .  ." 

861*  Iiimout  haBnUMtica  (/.inn.).  Hcdhoman  Godwit;  Kinu- 
TAii.Ki>  Maki.in.  .l<y.— upper  jmrts  l)luck,  the  lieud  and  necK  Ktreuked  and 
the  Imek  HjMHted  or  barred  witli  oeliruoeous-hutl';  priiimries  J)lui'k  or  fuseous ; 
upper  tail-coverts  white,  the  lateral  ones  tipped  or  barred  witli  black ;  tail 
black,  with  a  broad  base  and  a  narrow  tip  of  wliite  ;  throat  butty,  streaked  with 
blackisli ;  under  parts  eliestnut-rufous,  barred  with  black  and  sotnetinies 
tipped  with  whitish  ;  axillars  blnvk.    L.,  ir)00;  W.,  b-iif. ;  Tar.,  225;  IJ.,  3-20. 

Jit/Kje. — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  in  tlie  arctic  rc(.'lons  and  mi- 
grates Bouthwurd,  cliiefly  tiirou).'li  the  interior,  as  far  as  Patagonia. 

Long  Island,  rare  T.  V'.,  Auj;.  and  Sejit. 

A'tj(jn,  tliree  to  t'our,  deej)  olive,  liair-brown,  or  i-ioccoli-brown  (sometimes 
paler),  usually  more  or  less  spotted  with  darker  brown,  but  sometimes  nearly 
uniform,  2-20  x  1-42  (Ridgw.). 

This  bird  resembles  the  preceding  in  habits,  and  like  it  is  rare  on 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

Tlio  Tii.AOK-TAii.Ei)  (lODWiT  (:?/i2.  Liinond  litiinsa)  inliabits  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Old-World  and  is  of  acci<lental  occurrence  in  Greenland. 

254«  Totaniis  melanoleucus  (Omel.).  Gkeater  Ykli.ow-i.kos. 
Ad.  in  xu»i>iiir.—\J\>\wr  parts  l>luck,  the  head  and  neck  streaked  and  the 
back  spotted  or  barred  with  wliite  or  asliy  ;  upper  tnil-coveits  white,  more  or 
less  liarred  with  ])lack  ;  tail  white  or  asiiy,  barred  witli  black ;  breast  heavily 
Piuitted  with  black  ;  sides  barred  with  black ;  middle  of  the  belly  white. 
Winter  plumaffe.—^'unWur.  but  upper  parts  brownish  pray,  edged  with  whit- 
ish ;  sides  of  the  scapulars,  tertiuls,  and  wing-coverts  with  blackish  and 
whitish  spots;  breast  only  lightly  streaked  with  blackish,  u.  sides  slightly 
barred.    L.,  1400  ;  W.,  7-70 ;  Tar.,  2-40 ;  B.,  2-20. 

Kitfifje.—'Sorth  America ;  breeds  from  Minnesota  and  rarely  northern  Illi- 
nois ami  .\nticosti  northward  ;  winters  from  the  Gulf  States  to  Patagonia. 

Washington,  rather  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  and  May ;  July  25  to  Nov.  Long 
Island,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  10  through  .May;  July  15  through  Oct.  Sing 
Sing,  common  T.  V.,  to  June  5  ;— to  Oct.  28.  Camliridgc,  common  T.  V.,  Apl. 
15  to  .May  25;  Sept.  and  Oct. 

^f7f/,<f,' three  to  four,  brownish  huffy,  distinctly  but  very  irregularly  spotted 
with  rich  vandyke-  or  madder-brown,  1-43  x  1-20  (Kidgw.). 

It  needs  only  the  musical  notes  of  the  Yellow-leg  to  recall  memo- 
ries of  many  days  passed  along  the  shore  and  in  the  marshes.  Half 
reclining  in  my  blind,  I  see  in  fancy  the  staring  decoys,  pointing  like 
weathercocVs  with  the  wind,  and  hear  the  dull  booming  of  surf  be- 
hind the  brown  sand  dunes. 
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Few  birds  are  flying;  lulled  by  the  lap,  lap  of  the  water,  I  have 
almost  fallen  asleep,  when  from  fur  up  in  the  gray  sky  comes  a  soft, 
flutclike  whistle,  ivheii,  when-u'lo'U-U'hiu-wfiKU,  when,  wheu-w/irii.  I  re- 
s|M)nd  quickly,  and,  lying  on  my  back,  look  eagerly  upward.  Not  a 
bird  can  be  seen,  but  the  questioning  call  grows  stronger  and  is  re- 
peated more  frequently.  Finally  I  distinguish  five  or  six  black  points 
sailing  in  narrow  circles  so  high  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  they  are  the 
birds  I  hear.  But  no  bar  or  shoal  breaks  the  sound  waves.  The  birds 
grown  larger  and  on  widening  circles  sweep  earthward.  Their  soft 
whistle  has  a  plaintive  tone;  their  long  bills  turn  inquiringly  from 
side  to  side.  The  stolid  decoys  give  no  response,  they  repel  rather 
than  encourage,  but  the  whistling  continues,  and  with  murmured 
notes  of  interrogation  the  deluded  birds  wheel  over  them,  to  find  too 
late  that  they  have  bluuilered. 

266>  Totanus  flavipes  (^/mcA).  VKi.i.ow-i.Kds;  Scmmkk  Yki.low- 
LE08.  Ad.  in  oumt/DT. —  L'jipor  {nirts  ffem-rttlly  lirownisli  jrray,  tlic  ht'iid  and 
neck  streiikt'd  with  Miii-k  and  white,  the  lnu'k,  sca]iu!ars,  and  wiii^'-oovcrtj* 
with  sonietinies  i)iac'k  cfnti-rs,  spotted  or  tipped  with  w)iitish  or  browni«h 
pray  ;  upper  tail-eovert»  wliite,  more  or  lens  liarreil  with  blaek,  tail  varying 
from  wliite  to  brownish  (fray,  witii  numerous  blaek  or  blackish  eross-bars; 
breast  heavily  sjMitt  )r  streaked  and  Hides  barred  with  black  ;  belly  white, 
legs  yellow.  Win  phnudije. — Similar,  but  upper  parts  brownish  pray,  tlic 
sides  of  the  feathers  with  whitish  spots;  tail-bars  prayish  ;  broay  liphtly 
streaked  with  ashy.     T^.,  107r);  VV.,  (J-tO  ;  Tar.,  ^n-);  H.,  l-4t). 

lifiiarkH. — This  bird  eloselv  resend)les  the  (ireater  Vellow-lcs  in  color, 
but  may  always  Ijc  distinpuished  by  its  smaller  si/e. 

n'liiiiff. — North  .Vmericii,  breedinp  eliiefly  in  the  interior  from  Minnesota, 
northern  Illinois,  Ontario  County,  N.  V.,  northward  to  the  arctic  regions; 
winters  from  the  (Julf  States  to  Pataponia. 

Washinpton.  rather  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  to  .\fay  IS;  Aup.  to  Nov.  Lonjf 
Island,  T.  V.,  very  rare  in  sprinp,  abundant  in  fall;  .luly  If)  to  Oct.  1.  Sing 
Sinp,  tolerably  conunon  T.  V.  in  fall ;  Aup.  "Ji")  t<»  Oct.  5.  Cambridpc,  rare  in 
May;  sometimes  common  in  Aup.  and  early  Sept. 

AV/f/i,  tliree  to  four,  butfy  (variable  as  to  shade),  distinctly  (sometimes 
broadly)  siMittetl  or  blotched  with  ilark  madder-  or  vundyke-lirown  and  pur- 
plish pray,  VtV.t  x  1*1.5  (Hidpw.). 

This  species  closely  resembles  the  preceding  in  notes,  habits,  and 
choice  of  haunts.  It  decoys,  however,  more  easily,  aiul,  geiu'rally 
sjwaking,  is  more  common. 

The  GiiEEN-.'iiiANK  (25S.  Totanus  nchulnriux)  is  an  Old-World  species,  of 
wliich  three  specimens  were  taken  by  ,\udubon,  .May  28,  I8:i'2,  near  Capo 
Sable,  Florida.  It  resembles  our  Greater  Yelbnv-leps,  but  ditlers  chietly  in 
Juiving  the  lower  back  and  rump  white. 

The  Green  Sandpiper  {257.  TotfinuK  ochropUH)  is  an  Old-World  sfwetes 
which  has  been  recorded  once  from  Nova  Scotia.    It  rcBcmbles  our  Solitary 
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SftiKl^iper,  but  is  larger  (W.,  5-75),  and  has  the  upper  tuil-covcrts  pure 
white. 

866.  Totanus  solitarius  (  Wih.).  Roi.itaky  Sam>i>ii>ek.  Ad.  in 
summer. — UpjKT  part«  olivc-fusccjus,  witli  n  slight  greeniwli  tinge,  tlie  lieud 
and  neck  Mtrenked  and  tlie  back  spotted  with  wliite ;  upper  tail-covertH  fus- 
cous, with  fine  whitisli  spots  on  their  sich's,  the  liitcral  ones  sotnetimes  l)aried; 
central  pair  of  tail-feathers  fuscous,  the  others  wiiite,  barred  with  black; 


Fig.  64.— Inner  view  of  wing  of  Solitary  Sandpiper,  showing  barred  axillars. 

breast  streaked,  and  sides  sometimes  barred  with  black  ;  belly  white  ;  a.xillara 
barred  with  bluek  and  white ;  legs  greeni.sli  fuscous.  Wintir pliimaye.. — Sii.i- 
lar,  but  upi)er  parts  grayish  brown  ;  head  and  neck  geruraily  unstrcaked,  and 
the  back  only  lightly  spotted  with  bully  white;  breast  struaked  with  brown- 
ish gray.     L.,  »-40;  VV.,  5-25;  Tar.,  1-20;  B.,  M5. 

Jiuiitje. — Ea.stern  North  America;  breeds  locally  and  rarely  from  norths  rn 
Illinois,  western  Pennsylvania,  and  Maine  northward ;  winters  in  South 
America. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  to  May  25  ;  July  2!i  to  Nov.  Long 
Island,  common  T.  V.,  May;  .July  15  to  Oct.  1.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  \\, 
May  a  to  80;  Aug.  27  to  Oct  2,  Cambridire,  common  T.  V.,  May  15  to  25; 
July  20  to  Oct. 

h'fff/s,  known  from  only  one  example  taken  by  .Tenncss  Hichardson,  near 
Lake  Homba/ine,  Vermont.  May  2S,  187'*,  and  dcscribeil  by  Dr.  lirewer  as 
light  drab,  with  simill,  rounded,  brown  nuirkings,  some  quite  dark,  nowhere 
confluent,  and  at  the  larger  end  a  few  faint  purplish  shell-marks,  1"9  x  -{K^. 

This  is  a  wood  Sandpiper.  It  is  rarely  found  on  tlio  bcaclios  or  salt 
marshes  near  the  sea,  but  froquciits  fresh-water  jjonds,  or  lakes  and 
woodland  streams,  both  in  the  lowlands  and  monntains.  It  is  gener- 
crally  observed  during  the  migrations,  ami  although  it  occasionnlly 
breeds  in  the  Middle  States  its  skill  in  concealing  its  nest  has  defied 
the  search  of  eulogists.  It  is  a  quieter,  more  dignified  bird  than  the 
S|)otted  Samlpiper,  and  as  a  rule  only  utters  its  "  low,  whistling  notes" 
when  flushed. 

268.  Symphemia  semipalmata  (^^mc/.l.  Wim.et.  Ad.  in  sum- 
mer.— Upjicr  parts  l)rownisli  gray,  the  head  and  neck  streaked,  and  the  back 
barred  with  black,  and  sometimes  bully,  the  centers  of  the  feathers  being  oc- 
casionally wholly  black  ;  basal  half  of  the  jirimarics  and  greater  part  of  sec- 
ondaries white  ;  upper  tail-coverts  white  with  a  few  blackish  bars;  central 
tail-feathei'sasliy,  indistinctly  L'.rrvd  witkhl(ifkiiih  ;  outer  ones  whitish,  lightly 
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mottled  with  grayish ;  forcneck  heavily  streaked;  breast  and  sides  heavily 
barred  with  dark  brownish  gray  and  more  or  less  washed  with  huily ;  belly 
generally  white,  with  sometimes  a  few  bars.  Winter  pluvtaoe, — Upper  parts 
brownish  gray,  unmarked  ;  tail  without  bii;s ;  rump  and  wings  as  in  the  adult; 
breast  washed  with  grayish  ;  belly  white  ;  axUlam  black.  L.,  16-00;  W.,  8-00; 
Tar.,  2-30;  B.,  2-15. 

7i'a»</«.— Eastern  North  Ameriea,  breeding  from  Florida  to  southern  New 
Jersey,  and  loeally  and  rarely  to  Maine. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  Aug.  Long  Island,  T.  V.,  rare  in  May;  uncom- 
mon in  Aug.  and  Sept.    Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 

K<jgs.,  three  to  four,  clay-color  or  buffy,  thickly  spotted  with  eliocolate, 
cliiefly  at  the  larger  end,  2*10  x  1-55. 

Willets  frequent  both  fresh-  and  salt-water  inar.shes,  shorc.i,  and 
beaches.  If  you  visit  their  haunts  during  the  nesting  season,  on  flut- 
tering wings  they  will  hover  above  your  head  or  fly  low  over  the 
marsh  to  draw  you  away  from  their  home,  uttering,  with  scarce  a  mo- 
ment's cessation,  their  loudly  whistled  call  of  pilbj-u'ill-wiJht,  pilly- 
will-u'illet.  All  day  long,  and  even  at  night,  I  have  lieard  them  repeat 
these  notes  until,  wearied  by  their  [)ersistence,  one  is  thankful  to  leave 
them  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  ground. 

S68a.  S.  s.  inomata  Brewst.  Wkstkhn  Wn.r.ET.— Slightly  larger 
than  the  ))receding,  and,  in  summer  ]ilumaire,  the  upjier  ])arts  are  paler  and 
less  iieavily  marked  with  biiick  ;  the  breast  is  less  lieavily  streaked  and  more 
sufFust  1  with  butfy,  and  the  middle  tail-feathers  are  without  black  bars.  In 
winter  plumage  the  two  forms  can  be  (listiiitruislied  only  by  the  slight  ami 
inconstant  character  of  size.     \V..  Si".o;  'i"ar., 'jriO ;  li.,  l'-io. 

/iW«f/c.— Western  United  States,  lirei'diiig  from  Texas  to  Manitoba;  win- 
ters on  the  (Inlf  coast  from  Florida  to  Te.xtis. 

Tlic  Rt'KK  i2(i0.  PiirottrfI/<i  /)'i;f>ia.r)  is  an  ()ld-Wor!d  species  which  occa- 
sionally wanders  to  eastern  Nortli  .\merica.  It  has  been  taken  in  ;>Iaitie, 
Massachusetts,  Ontario,  Ohio.  Long  Island,  and  New  Jersey.  The  adult  male 
may  be  known  by  its  enlarired  rutf.  whicli  varies  in  color  from  black,  chest- 
nut, and  rufous  to  buft'y  and  whitish.  The  female  is  witliout  a  ruff,  and  is 
otherwise  very  different  from  the  male.  Tlic  upi>er  parts  are  grayisli  l)rown, 
the  back,  scapulars,  and  tertials  are  brondly  tmrrcil  with  black,  the  outer 
tail-feathers  are  ashy,  the  inner  niies  are  burred  with  buffy  and  hhick,  the 
breast  is  ashy,  with  concealed  black  l)ars,  tlic  lielly  is  wliite.  In  winter  tlio 
upper  parts  arc  light  grayish  brown  with  few  or  no  bars.  $  L.,  l2-r>0;  W., 
7-50;  Tar.,  1-90;  B.,  V50.     9  L.,  lOOO;  W.,  t!-nO;  Tar.,  1-40;  B.,  Mo. 

261»  Bartramia  lon^cauda  (  /}>r?n<f.).  Bartramian-  Sanopiper; 
Upi.anu  I'i.oveu;  Kiki.d  I'i.ovkr.  ./'/.  Head  and  neck  streakeil  with  black 
and  ocliraceous-buft";  back  and  wing-coverts  ochraceous-i)uff,  barred  with 
black ;  tertials  olive,  barred  with  black  and  nuirgiiu'd  with  ochraceous-buff; 
primaries  fuscous,  the  outer  one  harrnl  with  nhiti' ;  inner  tail-feathers  brown- 
ish gray,  outer  ones  varying  from  ochraceous-buti  to  white,  all  more  or  less 
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hjirred  with  block  ;  brcaj«t  and  sides  waslied  witii  IjuflTy  and  streaked  or  barred 
with  black;  belly  white  or  whitish.  Inu — SiiniUir,  but  the  ochraceoiu-butt' 
is  deeper.     L.,  lliX^;  W.,  O-oO;  Tar.,  \-'M)\  B.,  Mo, 

Jitiaark*. — The  white  bars  on  the  outer  jirinmry  will  always  serve  to  iden- 
tify this  sj»efie«. 

/if«//y«.— Ea-stcm  North  Anierica;  breeds  locally  from  Kansas  and  Vir- 
ginia to  Alaska  and  Nova  Scotia;  winters  over  most  of  South  America. 

Wttshintfton,  common  T.  V.,  Apl. ;  Aui;.  to  Sept.  Lonia;  Island,  uncommon 
S.  U.,  Apl.  to  Sept  Cambridj^c,  not  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  25  to  May  T);  July 
30  to  Sept.  15. 

A'j/f/«,  four  to  five,  creamy  buff  or  white,  spotted  with  reddish  brown  or 
chocolate,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  1'80  x  l*;iO. 

The  Upland  "  Plover  "  is  at  home  on  grassy  plains  and  pastures. 
It  is  usually  a  shy  bird,  and  can  rarely  be  successfully  approached  on 
foot.  It  shows  no  fear,  however,  of  a  man  wiio  is  riding  or  driving, 
and  when  on  horseback  I  have  passed  within  a  few  yards  of  birds 
which  reganled  me  with  some  interest  but  no  alarm.  They  so  closely 
resemble  dried  gra'»s  in  color  that  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  t'/iem  from  their  surroundings.  One  may  ride  over 
a  prairie  upon  whici:  at  first  glance,  not  a  Plover  is  visible,  and  find, 
after  careful  scrutiny,  that  dozens  of  birds  are  scattered  about  him 
feeding. 

In  alighting  they  stretch  their  wings  to  the  utmost,  high  over  their 
backs,  as  if  t<»  get  the  wrinkles  out  before  gently  folding  them.  When 
flushed  they  utter  a  .soft,  double-noted  whistle.  During  their  migra- 
tions one  may  clearly  hear  these  sweet  notes  from  birds  traveling  be- 
yond the  limits  of  huiiuui  vision.  Mr.  liangille  describes  their  alarm 
note  as  a  spirited  and  rapidly  uttered  (]uip-ip-i/hf/),  qiiip-ip-ip-ip,  and 
their  song,  given  from  the  ground,  a  fence,  or  even  a  tree,  as  chr-r-r-r-r- 
ep-e-e'e-f-e'Oo-(t-o-o-t.  -on.  lie  remarks :  "  This  nrolonged,  mournful,  mel- 
low whistle,  more  like  the  whistling  of  wind  than  a  bird's  voice,  may 
be  heard  even  in  the  night,  and  is  one  of  the  most  weird  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  sounds  in  Nature." 

262.  Tryngktem  sabruflcollis  (  f'ietlL).  Biff-rkeastei)  Sand- 
piPKK.  vl</.— UpiH!r  parts  pale  frrayisii  brown,  the  feathers  with  olive  cen- 
ters ;  primaries  fujM'ous,  the  iinier  half  of  their  inner  webs  speckled  with  black; 
lonjxer  inner  win;.'-<,'0 verts  conspicuously  nuirked  und  tipped  with  black,  then 
white;  central  tail-leathers  fuscous,  outer  ones  becoming  buffy,  irregularly 
marked  and  tipjM-d  with  black  und  burt'y ;  under  parts  jmle  ochraeeous  buff, 
tipped  with  whitish,  and  with  geiu'rully  concealed  black  markings.  /;«.— 
Similar,  but  tiie  iipinr  parts  and  breast  paler.     L..  8  50;  W.,  5'25;  B.,  -80. 

Ii'triKirh.  In  any  plumaire  this  bird  may  be  known  by  the  peculiar  spcck- 
h'liij  on  the  inner  webs  of  all  the  primaries,  ami  also  tiie  nmrkings  of  the  under 
wing-coverts. 

Jianye.^^  North  .America,  especially  in  tiie  iuterior ;  breeds  in  the  Yukon 
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district  and  intorior  of  IJritish  Aiiifiicu;  nortliward  to  the  arctic  coast;  South 
America  in  winter;  of  tVcfiucnt  occurrence  in  Kurope"  (A.  1).  U.). 

Long  Isl'uul,  rare  T.  V.,  Aug.  and  Sept. 

K<j[\s,  tiwee  to  four,  butfy  grayisii  white,  varying  to  pale  olive-i)ufF,  boldly 
spotted  longitudinally  (and  :  <nicwhat  spirally  j  with  dark  Vandyke- or  mud- 
der-brown  and  purplish  gray,  i  53  x  104  (^Kidgw.). 

This  is  a  rare  species  on  the  Athintic  coast.  Dr.  Hatch  writes  of 
it  as  observed  by  him  in  Minnesota:  "They  are  an  extremely  active 
si)eeies  when  on  the  wing,  and  essentially  ploverine  in  ail  respects, 
seeking  sandy,  barren  [)rairies,  where  they  live  npon  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  and  insects  generally,  and  ants  and  their  eggs  specially.  1 
have  found  them  repasting  upon  minute  mollnsks  on  the  sandy  shores 
of  small  and  siiallow  ponds,  where  they  were  apparently  little  more 
suspicious  than  the  Solitary  Sandpipers  are  notably.  Tiie  llight  is  in 
rather  compact  form,  dipping  and  rising  alternately,  and  with  a  dis- 
position to  return  again  to  the  neighborhood  of  their  former  feeding 
phvces." 

263.  Actitismacularia  (/./////.).  Spotted  ^anopipek.  Aii.intmm- 
iiur. —  Upper  parts  lirownish  gray  with  a  faint  greenish  lustiT,  the  head  and 
neck  more  or  less  streaked,  and  tiie  back  barred  or  spotted  w  ilh  black  ;  inner 
tail-fe;  'hers  like  the  back,  outer  ones  with  blackish  burs;  under  jiarts  white, 
everywhere  spotted  witli  black.  ///(. — Upper  parts  brownish  gray,  with  a 
greenish  tinge,  tiic  back  faintly  and  wing-coverts  conspieuously  Iiarrcd  with 
black  and  butf'y ;  under  parts  pure  wiiite,  unspotted,  biu  sli^'htly  wasiied  witli 
grayish  on  tlic  breast.  U'infir  ji/uiimife. — Simihu',  but  i>ack  1)ni\Nner  and 
without  bars.     L.,  T-r.o ;  W.,  4"20  ;  Tar.,  -'M^ :  H.,  ".ir.. 

/(''///^^('.^Nortli  .Viiicrica  north  to  Hiulson  I'ay ;  breeds  throughout  its 
range;  winters  southward  to  IJrazii. 

Washington,  cinnmoii  T.  V.,  not  eominnii  S.  H.,  Apl.  ,'>  to  Sept.  W.  T<oiig 
Island,  abundant  S.  K.,  Ajil.  '2!'>  to  Oct.  Sing  Siuir,  er.mmon  S.  I{..  .\p!.  -Jlt  to 
Oct.  '2-'!.     Cambritlge,  cotumon  S.  K.,  .\p].  •_'»!  to  Sept. 

Ki/'jn,  four,  creamy  l)utf  or  white,  tliickly  siiottcd  and  spcekled  with  choco- 
late, chietly  atithc  larger  '  nd,  t"J.")  x  •",(.'>. 

Pew  Shore  Birds  are  more  generally  known  than  this  widely  dis- 
tributed little  Sandpiper.  It  frequents  the  margins  of  Ijodies  of  both 
fresh  and  salt  water,  but  is  more  common  inland  on  the  shores  of  our 
rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes.  During  the  summer  it  is  prac^tioally  our  only 
fresh-water  Sandpiper,  aiul  is  fatuiliarto  most  of  us  iiiuler  its  common 
names.  It  runs  rapidly  along  the  beach,  then  {lausing  bobs,  bows,  and 
''teters"  in  a  nu)st  energetic  iiuitnuM*.  When  flushed  it  takes  wing 
with  a  sliarf)  wvct-irref  ircrt-uw'f,  and  after  a  few  wing-strokes  scales 
over  the  water  to  the  beach  beyond.  It  apparently  dislikes  to  go  be- 
yond certain  limits,  and  after  several  flights  makes  a  wide  circle  and 
returns  to  the  starting  point. 
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S64.  NumeniuB  lon^irostris  Wil«.  Luno  -  billed  Curlew  ; 
SicKLE-niLL.  Ad. — Head  aiid  nuck  Htrtakcd,  und  buck  barred  with  buft'y 
and  bluck;  wing-covcrts,  inner  webb  of  priaiiiri<!s,  ^  fcondunob,  and  tail  vary- 
iu^  from  burt'y  to  pale  rufous,  barred  or  mottled  with  blackihh;  under  parts 
ochraccous-butr,  breast  more  or  less  streaked  and  sides  sometimes  ban-ed 
witli  black;  axillars  rufous,  genially  unbarred.  L.,  2-1-00;  W.,  10-50;  Tar., 
8-10 ;  B.,  0-00. 

Jianfje. — United  States,  breeding  in  the  interior  as  far  north  as  Manitoba 
and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  North  Carolina;  casual  northward  to  New  Eng- 
land ;  winters  from  Florida  and  Texas  southward  to  tlic  West  Indies. 

Washington,  rare  and  irregular  T.  V.  Long  Island,  casual  from  July  to 
Sept.    Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 

K(/(/ii,  three  to  four,  olive  cla^  -color  or  brownish  asliy,  spotted  or  blotched 
with  chocolate,  2-58  x  1*85. 

"  These  birds,  as  a  rule,  inhabit  the  muddy  shores  and  moist  grassy 
flats  and  plains,  but  often  frequent  and  breed  upon  the  uplands  re- 
mote from  water.  Their  food  consists  of  worms,  crickets,  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  small  snails,  crabs,  and  crawfish ;  the  latter  they  reach 
for  with  their  long  bills  and  pull  them  out  of  their  holes;  and  I  have 
seen  them  probe  for  and  unearth  the  larva;  of  the  beetles  and  other 
forms  of  life  that  in  the  spring  come  to  or  near  the  surface  prepara- 
tory to  transformation.  While  feeding  they  move  about  with  an  easy 
carriage. 

"Their  flight  is  not  rapid  but  well  sustained,  with  regular  strokes 
of  the  wings,  and  when  going  a  distance  usually  high  and  in  a  trian- 
gular form,  uttering  now  and  then  their  loud,  prolonged  whistling 
note,  so  often  hoard  during  the  breeding  sea.son  ;  before  alighting,  sud- 
denly drop  nearly  to  the  ground,  then  gather,  and  with  a  rising  sweep 
gracefully  alight "  (Goss). 

266«  Numenius  hudsonicus  Luth.  lIri>soM.iN  Ciklew;  Jack 
Cnii.Ew.  y((/.— I 'ppir  parts  grayish  brown,  the  sides  of  the  feathers  with 
whitish  spots;  rump  and  tail  barred  with  butty  and  blackish  ;  inner  web  of 
outer  primaries  and  both  webs  of  inner  ones  barred  with,  butty  or  whitish  and 
black  ;  under  parts  butty  or  whitish,  the  neck  and  breast  streaked  and  tiie 
sides  and  under  wing-coverts  barred  with  black.  L.,  1700 ;  W.,  9-50 ;  Tar., 
2-20;  B.,  3-75. 

AV»«_(7e.— Breeds  in  the  arctic  regions  and  winters  from  the  Gulf  States  to 
Patagonia. 

Long  Island,  T.  V.,  rare  from  May  20  to  30;  common  from  July  to  Oct.  1. 

E(/ij)>,  three  to  four,  [)ale  olive,  spotted  with  dull  brown,  2-27  x  1-57 
(Kidgw.). 

This  is  a  much  comm  .ler  bird  on  our  coasts  than  the  preceding, 
which  it  resembles  in  habits  but  not  in  notes. 

866.  Numenius  borealis  (ForstX  Eskimo  Curlew;  Fute; 
Douoii-BiRD.     yl(/.— Upper  parts  black,  margined  and  tipped  with  buffy  or 
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whitish  ;  upper  tail  coverta  bnrred  with  buffy  and  black  ;  tail  brnwnish  pray, 
cdf^ed  witli  butfy  and  burred  with  blaek ;  priiiiaricH  fuscous  withmtt  bars; 
nmler  parts  butty  or  whitish,  the  breast  streaked,  the  sides  and  under  wing- 
coverta  barred  with  black      L.,  13-50  ;  W.,  8-40  ;  Tar.,  1-75;  B.,  2-40. 

Itange. — Breeds  in  the  arctic  regions  and  migrates  soutliward,  chiefly 
through  the  interior,  to  Tatagonia. 

Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.,  Sept. 

AV/f/zt,  three  to  four,  pale  olive-greenish,  olive,  or  olive-brownish,  dis- 
tinctly spotted,  chiefly  on  the  larger  end,  with  deep  or  dark  browi; ,  2'04  x  1-43 
(Kidgw.). 

This  Curlew  is  far  more  common  in  the  interior  than  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  It  is  more  of  a  field  bird  than  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding species,  and  frequents  the  dry  uplands  to  feed  on  seeds  and 
insects.  Mr.  ii.  II.  Mackay,  in  his  biography  of  this  species,*  writes: 
"Most  of  their  habits  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Golden  Plover. 
In  migration  they  fly  in  much  the  saujc  manner,  with  extended  and 
broadside  and  triangular  lines  and  clusters  similar  to  those  of  Ducks 
and  Geese  at  such  times.  They  usually  fly  low  after  landing,  sweeping 
slowly  over  the  ground,  apparently  looking  it  over,  generally  standing 
motionless  for  quite  a  while  after  alighting,  which,  owing  to  their 
general  color  approximating  so  closely  to  th*^  withered  grass,  renders 
it  diflicult  at  times  t(j  perceive  them.  .  .  .  The  only  noto  I  ever  heard 
them  make  is  a  kind  of  squeak,  very  much  like  one  of  the  cries  of 
Wilson's  Tern  {Sfi-rna  hirundo),  only  finer  in  tone." 

The  WiiiMBUKL  {^1)7.  X'niii'iii'f.s  j)hivnj)iin),  an  Old-World  species,  is  of 
accidental  occurrence  in  (irciiiland. 

Family  Charadriid.e.    Plovers. 

The  one  hundred  species  contained  in  this  family  are,  as  a  whole,  of 
less  boreal  distribution  than  the  Snipes,  and  during  the  nesting  season 
are  distributed  throughout  the  world.  Only  eight  species  are  found 
in  North  America.  Their  habits  in  a  general  way  resemble  those  of 
the  true  Snipes,  but  their  nmch  shorter,  stouter  bills  are  not  fitted  for 
probing,  and  they  obtain  their  food  from  the  surface.  Probably  for 
this  reason  several  species  are  as  frecpiontly  found  on  the  uplands  as 
near  the  shores. 

KEY    TO    THE    SPKCIE9. 

I.  Toes  three. 

A.  Back  spotted  or  streaked  with  black  and  white,  rufous,  or  golden  yciUow. 

27'J.  Am.  (toi.DKN  Plover. 

B.  Back  ashy,  gray,  brown,  or  brownish  gray. 

a.  liuMip  rufous 27;5.  Killdeeb. 

b.  Kunip  not  rufous. 


•  The  Auk,  vol.  ix,  1892,  pp.  16-21. 
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6».  Bill  over  ■5i\ 
h'*.  A  l)liick  or  hrownish  Imi.d  on  the  hreost .    280.  Wilson's  Plover. 
bi*.  No  band  on  the  brea.st;  Imek  j,'ruyish  brown,  inur^fined  with  rufous. 

2bl.  Mountain  I'lovek. 
c«.  Bill  under  -.50. 
t*.  A  Iduck  line  from  tlie  eye  to  the  bill. 

274.  Skmipalmatek  Plover. 
L*.  No  line  from  the  eye  to  the  bill. 

277.  Pii'iNo  I'lovek.     277«.  Bklted  Pumno  Plover. 
Toes  four 270.  BLA<:K-nELLiEu  Plover. 


The  Lapwing  {209.  Vanellus  vaneUus)  is  an  Old-World  species  of  acci- 
dental occurrence  in  America.  The  only  record  lor  eastern  North  America 
south  of  (Ireenland  is  based  on  a  specimen  shot  ut  Merrick,  L.  I.,  in  Decem- 
ber, 18S3  (Dutcher,  Auk,  iii,  186(J,  p.  438). 


S70.  Charadrius  squatarola  {Linn.).    Black-bellieu  Plovkr; 

Beetle-head,  (isee  Fig.  26,  c,  26,  d.)  Ad.  in  nummer.^U i^yvr  jiarts  black, 
bordered  with  white ;  tail  wliite,  barred  with  black ;  bat<al  half  of  the  inner 
web  of  the  primaries  wliite;  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  and  entire  under  parts, 
except  the  white  lower  belly  and  under  tail-eoverts,  black.  Jin. — Upper  parts 
black,  the  head  and  neck  streaked,  the  l)ack  spotted  with  bully  yellow ;  tail 
und  wings  as  in  the  adult;  under  i)arts  white,  the  breast  and  sides  streaked 
with  browni.sli  gray.  Winter  pJnmaffc — Similar  to  tlie  preceding,  but  upper 
parts  brownish  gray,  liglitly  margined  with  whitish.  L.,  ll-Oo;  W.,  ^■'}0\ 
Tar.,  l-OO;  B.,  MO. 

It'i/norti.'-Tho.  rounded  scales  on  the  front  of  the  tarsus  and  the  presence 
of  a  fourth,  although  very  small,  toe  distinguish  this  bird. 

/iV/«f/<'.  -Nearly  cosiiiopulitan  :  breeds  in  the  arctic  regions,  and  in  .\mer- 
icn  winters  from  Florida  to  Brazil. 

Long  Island,  common  T.  \'.,  May  .'>  to  ,Tune  .1;  Aug.  1  to  Oct.  15.  Sing 
Sing,  A.  V. 

Ftftjfi,  three  to  four,  liirht  buffy  olive,  spotted  and  speckled  with  dark 
brown  and  brownish  black  or  deep  Idack,  2-04  x  1'4.'?  (Ridgw.). 

The  followinjj  notes  iirc  abridged  from  ^Ir.  Maekay's  extended  ac- 
count of  the  habits  of  this  species  (Auk,  ix.  1802,  pp.  143-ir)2).  They 
are  in  a  fjreat  degree  tide  birds,  and  seek  a  hirge  part  of  tlieir  food  on 
sand-flats  left  by  the  receding  water.  As  the  tide  rises  they  resfirt  to 
adjoining  inarslies  or  uplands,  beaches,  or  the  exposed  crests  of  sand- 
bars. In  migrating  they  fly  in  lines  and  also  in  ranks,  like  Ducks  and 
Geeso.  When  on  the  ground  they  usually  run  very  fast  for  four  or  five 
yards,  then  stop,  elevate  the  head,  and  look  around.  They  strike  at 
the  object  they  are  going  to  pick  up  and  eat  with  a  very  quick  motion. 
They  have  two  calls :  one  of  .several  notes,  with  the  accent  on  the  sec- 
ond one,  is  mellow,  clear,  and  far  reaching;  the  other  is  low,  and  is 
uttered  when  they  are  at  ease  and  contented. 
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072.  Charadrius  dominictis  MiiU.  Amekk-an  <i<>i.i>KN  Tlovku; 
Gkeknkack.  Ad.  in  monmer. —  I'pj/cr  parts  bluck,  niMittcd  uiid  mur^fint-d 
with  Kolilf'i  yellow  ;  tail  browiiisli  gray,  iiulisuiiftly  imrred  with  whitish; 
Bid(!H  of  tiiu  Idiast  whit«  ;  rest  of  the  under  parts,  iiieludiiig  witles  of  tlie  lieud. 
hlack ;  under  wiiiir-eoverts  ashy.  Whiter  plumule, — Upper  partH  and  tail 
fuseous,  .si>otted  or  liarred  witii  wiiitish  or  yellow;  under  parts  whitish,  more 
or  less  streaked  or  barred  with  brownish  gray.  J>.,  lO.')!*;  W.,  TOO;  Tar., 
l-t;o ;  B..  -ttO. 

Ji'diiark-!!. — Iinnittture  birds  are  sometimes  confuse.,  w  ith  those  of  the  Hl/iek- 
bellied  Plover,  but,  aside  from  dilferenees  of  size  and  eolor,  the  absenee  of  the 
fourth  toe  in  tlie  present  species  will  always  distin>;uish  it. 

liamje. — Breeds  in  the  arctic  regions ;  winters  from  Florida  to  Patagonia. 

Washington,  rare  and  irregular  T.  \ .  Long  Island,  T.  V.,  very  rare  in 
May;  connnon  from  Aug.  15  to  Nov.  10. 

/>>/<//»,  three  to  four,  ochraeeou8-bufl  or  butfy  wliite,  heavily  marked  with 
chocolate,  P85  x  l-'28. 

Golden  Plovers  frequent  marshes,  ^nndy  hills,  old  fields,  sand-flats 
exposed  by  tlie  falling  tide,  jtlowed  fid  ';■,  and  burned  tracts  which  are 
free  of  trees  and  bushes.  When  on  t!;j  ground  they  run  rapidly  and 
gracefully,  and  after  alighting  soon  scatter.  All  their  movements  are 
quick,  and  after  running  a  few  yards  they  suddenly  stop,  hold  their 
head  erect,  and  look  about  them.  In  feeding  they  seem  to  strike  at 
an  object  with  a  motion  that  reminds  one  of  a  Loon  or  Grebe  begin- 
ning to  dive. 

When  a  flock  is  approaching  decoys,  every  bird  seems  to  be  whis- 
tling, uttering  a  note  like  coodle.  roodle,  coodlc  Unlike  the  lilack- 
bellied  Plover,  the  yotmg  birds  are  wary  and  more  ditllcult  to  decoy 
than  the  old  ones.  When  driven  from  a  favorite  resting  or  feeding 
ground  they  generally  return  in  a  short  time.  (Abridged  from  jMr. 
George  II.  Mackay's  account  of  the  habits  of  this  species  in  The  Auk, 
viii,  1891,  j)p.  17-24.) 

Tlic  EntopEAN  Golden  Pi-oveu  (S71.  Charailviun  (ipHrarlus)  occurs  in 
eastern  Orcenland.  It  resembles  our  species,  but  lias  the  under  wing-eoverts 
white  in.stend  of  gray. 


273.  JEgiaJitifl  VOCifiera  (Li/m.).  Kim.dekk.  .4(/.— Forehead,  a 
spot  behind  the  eyo,  throat,  an<l  a  ring  around  tlie  neck,  a  band  on  the  l>reast, 
lower  breast,  and  belly  white;  front  of  the  crown,  lores,  a  ring  around  the 
neck,  and  a  band  on  the  breast  black;  crown  and  back  grayish  brown  tipped 
with  rufous;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  rufous;  inner  tail-featliers  grayish 
brown,  outer  ones  becoming  rufous  and  wliitc,  all  tipped  with  black  and  white. 
L.,  10-50;  W.,  r.-50;  Tar..  1-35;  B.,  -75. 

A'(f/(f/^.— North  .Vmorica  north  to  Newfoundland  ami  Manitol»a.  breeding 
througliout  its  range;  winters  fnmi  the  lower  Mi.^.sissippi  Valley  and  Vir- 
ginia to  northern  Soutli  America. 
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■Wiisliinjitcm,  P.  R.,  most  abundimt  in  iniKnitions.  Lotif^  IhIuikI,  not  com- 
mon T.  v.,  rwordinl  in  every  inontli  but  .hiii.  Sinif  Siiij;,  rurc  T.  V.  in  full; 
Sept.  i^H  til  Oct.  Hij.     C"uinl)ri(ij,'t',  A.  V.,  two  inhtaiici's,  Sept. 

h'ljiji^  three  to  four,  l>ully  white,  .siioiteJ  uiiil  Moruwled  w ilh  ehoeolute, 
chicHy  ut  the  larger  end,  ir>0  x  l*lt». 

In  localities  where  this  bird  is  coininoii  it  is  tlilTicult  to  get  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  notes.  Lakesidcs,  meadows,  pastures,  and  cultivated 
fields  all  attract  it,  but  it  is  more  numenjus  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 
It  is  a  noisy,  restless  bird,  running  rapidly  when  on  the  ground,  and 
when  on  the  wing  flying  swiftly  and  sometimes  pursuing  a  most 
irregular  course.  As  a  rule  it  is  found  in  flocks,  which  scatter  when 
feeding  but  unite  when  taking  wing.  At  the  first  sign  of  danger  it 
utters  its  half-plaintive,  half-petulant  Idll-dce,  kill-dci',  and  when  thor- 
oughly alarmed  its  outcry  increases  until,  beside  itself  with  fear,  it 
reaches  the  limit  of  its  vocal  powers.  Although  by  no  means  shy,  the 
Killdeer  never  seems  to  gain  confidence  in  man,  and  at  his  ap|)roach 
always  gives  voice  to  its  fear.  Even  at  night  I  have  lieard  it  cry  out 
at  some  real  or  fancied  danger. 

S74.  .S^alitis semipalmata/'o //"/>.  Semipai.m atep  Pi.ovKTy  Rixa- 
NECK.     (See  Fig.  25,  </,  2G,  e.)     Ad.  in  summer. — Feathers  at  tlio  base  of  the 

upper  mandible,  front  of  the 
crown,  sides  of  the  head  be- 
low the  eye,  and  a  band 
on  the  breast,  which  gener- 
ally encircles  the  neck  all 
around,  black  ;  rest  of  under 
parts  and  a  ring  around  the 
neck  white;  back  of  head 
and  back  browni.sli  gray ; 
inner  tail-feathers  brownish 
gray,  outer  ones  becoming 
gradually  white ;  toes  inhbed 
at  the  base.  Winter  phim- 
age, — Similar,  but  the  black 
replaced   by  brownij-ih  gray. 

L.,  (Vr.') ;  W,,  4-80 ;  Tar.,  -JO ; 
Fio.  Co.— Semipalmated  Plover.    (Natural  size.)   jj    .^q^ 

Range. — Breeds  from  Lab- 
rador to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea;  winters  from  the  Gulf  States  to  Braz'l. 

Washington,  casual,  three  specimens,  May;  Aug.  Long  Island,  common 
T.  v.,  May ;  Aug.  and  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.  in  fall ;  Aug.  23  to 
Sept.  20.  Cambridge,  rare  in  spring;  sometimes  common  in  Aug.  and 
Sept. 

Eggs.,  three  to  four,  buffy  white  or  creamy  bull",  spotted  with  chocolato, 
1-30  X  -90. 
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This  species  frequents  Piindy  bent-hes,  mud-flats,  iitul  ninrshcs.  It 
is  found  generally  in  small  Hocks  of  five  or  ten  individuals,  which, 
unlike  the  Sund  Oxeyes,  do  not  feed  in  a  compact  body,  but  run  rap- 
idly about,  indeponc'enlly  of  one  uiidther.  VVlien  they  take  wing, 
however,  tiiey  close  ranks  at  once  and  move  as  though  governed  by 
one  desire. 

Their  simple,  sweet,  plaintive  call  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
notes  heard  on  our  siiores.  At  noonday,  when  the  heat  waves  are 
dancing  over  the  marshes  aiul  even  tiu;  twittering  Oxeyes  are  silent, 
one  may  hear  the  cool,  pure  notes  of  this  little  Plover.     They  may  be 


written 


A  third,  shorter  note  is  sometimes  added. 


Even  a  whistled  imitation  of  them  takes  me  to  the  beaches. 


The  Ring  I'lovkh  (27-'i.  ^Kijidlitls  hinticu/'i),  an  Old-World  speeies,  is 
found  in  (irounliind.  It  is  simihir  to  the  i)rwiHling  Imt  sl'ufhtly  lurger,  the 
black  hand  ou  thu  bruust  is  wider,  and  tlicro  is  no  web  between  the  inner  and 
middle  toes. 

877.  ^ig^allttB  meloda  (Or</).  Vwiya  Pi.ovkr.  A<1.  in  summer. 
— Uj)pL'r  parts  jiule  wliitisli  asliy  ;  tuivlKtul,  under  parts,  and  u  rnij^  around 
the  ncek  white ;  front  of  the  crown  and  a  band  on  either  side  of  the  brea.st 
black ;  inner  tail-feathers  fuscous,  outer  ones  beeoininjr  white.  Winter  pluin- 
a<je. — Similar,  but  the  bhick  replaced  by  brownish  gray.  L.,  700;  W.,  4'75; 
Tur.,  -85 ;  B.,  -50. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America,  breeding  from  Virginia  to  Newfound- 
land;  winters  from  Florida  southward. 

Long  Island,  not  uncommon  S.  U.,  Mch.  tlirough  Sept.    Sinsr  Sinjr,  A.  V. 

E(j(js,  three  to  four,  creamy  white,  tinely  spotted  or  speckled  with  choco- 
late, 1-2-t  X  -95. 

The  Piping  Plover  resembles  the  Ring-neck  in  habits  but  not  in 
notes.  Mr.  J.  II.  Langille  writes  that  it  "  can  iu)t  be  called  a  '  whistler,' 
nor  even  a  '  pii)er,'  in  an  ordinary  sense.  Its  tone  has  a  particularly 
striking  and  musical  quality.  Qneep,  queep,  qneep-o,  or  peep,  peep, 
peep-lo,  each  syllable  being  uttered  with  a  separate,  d'stinct,  and  some- 
what long-drawn  enunciation,  nuvy  imitate  its  peculiar  melody,  the 
tone  of  which  is  round,  full,  and  sweet,  reminding  o:h'  of  a  high  key 
on  an  Italian  hand  organ  or  the  haitthoi/  in  a  church  organ.  It  is 
always  pleasing  to  the  lover  of  Nature's  melodies,  and  in  the  still  air 
of  the  evening  it  is  very  impressive." 

877a*  JE,  m*  circumcinctai  Rltl<jH\  BKi.TKn  Ph-ino  Pi.ovkr.— 
Closely  resembles  the  precedin>r,  from  which  it  differs  in  liaviiii;  the  bands 
on  either  side  of  the  breast  joined,  formim,'  a  coiitiimous  brcastband. 

Bailee. — Breeds  from  "northern  Illinois  and  Nebraska  northward  to  Lake 
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Wirir.ppcj.',"  and  onKtward  to  tlu'  MMj,'<laUii  and  Sahlo  Islnndrt;  wintiTu  from 
the  dull'  hdutlnvaid.     Cu.siial  <»n  tlio  Atlantic  coaist  during  the  niigrutions. 
Long  Islainl,  A.  \'.  in  suninicr. 

280.  .£g^alitls  wUaonia,  (Or,l).  Wilsun's  ri.ovKu.  .U.  s.— 
Loren,  front  of  frown,  and  a  hand  on  tlic  hruust  black;  ro^^t  of  under  partu, 

forehead,  and  an  indistinct  ring  ou 
the  nape  white;   sitU^.s  of  tlu-  heail 
and    na^ic    sonictinies   with    rufous 
markings;  cheeks, 
crown,    and     back 
brownish       gray  ; 
inner  tail-feathera 
fuscous,  outer  ones  becoming  wliite. 
A(J.  9  .—Similar,  but  black  replaced 
by  brownish  gray,    ///i.— Similur  to 
9  ,  but  upper  parts  margineil  with 
grayish.     I^.,  7"")U;  W.,  4-5U :   Tar., 
MO;  B.,  -80. 

Riinge. — America,  breeding  from 
Virginia  to  Central  America;  win- 
ters soutliward  to  Hrazil ;  casual 
north waril  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Long  Islai\d,  A.  \'.,  in  sum- 
mer. 

7iV/f/«.  thrcp,  creamy  white,  even- 
ly and  ratlier  finely  spotted  and  speckled  with  chocolate,  1.42  x  1'03. 

Tliis  is  a  more  strictly  maritime  species  than  the  other  representa- 
tives of  this  genus.  Sandy  beaches  are  its  favorite  resorts,  but  it  is 
also  found  on  mud-flats  exposed  by  tiie  falling  tide.  Dr.  Cones  de- 
scribes its  note  as  half  a  whistle,  half  a  chirp,  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  preceding  species.  It  is  a  gentle,  unsuspicious  bird,  and  when 
its  nest  is  aj)proaclu'd  it  runs  about  the  intruder  and  begs  as  plainly 
as  a  bird  can  that  he  will  not  disturb  its  treasures. 

Tlic  Mountain  Plover  {2f^1.  .FfjInHfin  mnnt'tiHi),  n  western  species,  is  of 
accidental  occurrence  in  Florida.  The  upper  parts  are  grayish  brown  margined 
with  rufous,  tlie  under  parts  are  wliite  tinged  with  buffy  on  the  breast;  in 
adults  the  front  of  tlie  crown  and  lores  arc  black.  L.,  about  8-75;  W.,  5-7o; 
Tar.,  I'oO  ;  B.,  -85. 


Fio.  Ofi  -Wilson's  Plover.    (Natural  size.) 


Family  Aphrizid^.     Surf  Birds  and  Turnstones. 

A  small  family  of  four  species,  three  of  which  are  found  in  Xorth 
America,  though  but  one  of  these  visits  our  Eastern  States.  They  are 
strictly  maritime  bird.s,  frequenting  only  the  seacoasts,  where  thej 
prefer  the  outer  beaches. 


TURNSTONES,  OYSTER-CATCII KliS. 
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883*  Arena>ria>  interpres  (/.inn.).  TtuNHToNE;  Rkant  Bird; 
rAi.ir<>-iiA<  K.  .1'/.  in  Kiiintnir.  V \\\wT  purtu,  iiu'liidin).'  wind's,  flrikin^rly 
viirii'triitfd  with  nit'cuis,  Itliu'k,  and  wliitc;  tiiil  wliitc  at  the  l)asi',  a  lilaik  liaiul 
ni'ar  its  Olid,  mill  tipjii'd  with  wliiti' ;  tlimat  and  iiroast  lilaok  and  wliito  ;  liolly 
wliitc.  Wii'trr  jifuiiKKjf. — UppLT  parts  Mackisli,  liDnU'ivd  with  hrc>wni>h 
((ray  or  asliy  ;  lower  hack  wliitc  ;  loinrcr  upper  tail-fuvcrts  white,  ^hnrter  mies 
hliuU  ;  tail  as  in  the  adult;  throiit  white,  hreast  hlaek  niai^'ined  with  white, 
belly  white.     I..,  '.*•■>*> ;  W.,  tion;  Tar.,  •'.•->;  B.,  l(Mt. 

A'"«f/»'.— Nearly  eosiiiopDlitun  ;  breeds  in  the  urctic  regions,  and  in  Amer- 
ica iniirrates  southward  to  I'litaironia. 

VVasliin(,'ton,  rare  and  irre>,'ular  T.  V.  Lon<,'  Island,  eoniinon  T,  V.  May; 
Auj(.  and  Sept.     Sin>r  Sinjr,  A.  V. 

J:'<f(fx,  three  to  four,  <'lay-eolor,  blotched  an<l  .scrav.ietl  with  yruyisli  brown, 
1'60  X  115. 

Thi.^  strict i>  Miuritiine  species  is  fuimd  iin^ly  or  in  small  flocks, 
generally  on  the  outer  beaches,  where  it  obtains  its  food  by  turning 
over  shells  an  \  pebbles  in  search  of  insects,  crustaceans,  etc. 


I 


Family  H^ematopodid^.    Oyster  catchers. 

The  Oyster-catchers  number  ten  sjiecies,  represented  in  most  of  tiic 
warmer  parts  of  the  globe.  Hut  three  specie.-^  ar(>  found  in  North 
America,  and  only  one  of  these  occurs  in  the  Eastern  State:.  They  are 
strictly  maritime  birds,  and  resort  to  the  outer  bars  and  })eaches  in 
search  of  clams,  mussels,  etc.,  exposed  l)y  the  tide.     Their  str'Mig  bill 

is  used  as  an  oyster-knife  to  force  open  the  shells  of  these  bivalves. 

# 

286.  Hsematopus  pallialus  T>/nm.  Amkuk-an  <)vsti:i{-(-at<-iikr. 
Ad. — Head,  neck,  and  upper  breast  ^^lossy  black,  hack  and  wiiiir-coverts  olive- 
brown,  secondaries  wliite,  primaries  fuscous,  upper  *ail-coverts  white,  base  of 
the  tail  white,  end  t'uscous,  lower  breast  and  belly  white,  /m. — Similar,  but 
head  and  neck  blackish  and  upper  parts  more  or  less  mari,'ined  with  bully. 
L.,  10-00;  W.,  10-r)0;  Tar.,  '2-40  ;  H.,  C40. 

lidiige. — Seaeoiusts  of  temperate  and  tropical  America,  from  New  Jersey 
and  Lower  California  to  Patagonia;  occasional  or  accidental  on  the  Atlantiu 
coast  north  to  Massachusetts  and  (Jrand  Meiian. 

Long  Island,  A.  V. 

A'j/f/.f,  three  to  four,  buffy  wliitc  or  creamy  buff,  rather  evenly  spotted  and 
blotched  with  chocolate,  '2"20  x  Vao. 

A  not  uncommon  species  from  southern  New  Jersey  southward; 
conflned  exclusively  to  the  coast.  It  agrees  in  hab'*-^  with  other  mem- 
bers of  this  small  family.     , 


Tho  European  OvsTER-cATfiiEit  (285.  Ilcemntopus  ostraletjus)  is  of  acci- 
dental occurrence  in  Greenland, 
13 
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ORDER  GALLIXiE.    GALLINACEOUS  BIRDS. 

Family  Tetraonid^.    Grouse,  Bob-whites,  etc. 

Of  the  two  hundred  species  contained  in  tliis  fjiinlly,  one  hundred 
belong  in  the  subfamily  Pi'rdiciii(e  or  Old-World  Partridges  and 
C^uails,  sixty  in  the  subfamily  Odontophorina'  or  New-World  Par- 
tridges and  Bob-whites,  and  twenty-five  in  the  subfamily  TttraonincB 
or  Grouse,  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Generally  speaking,  these  birds  are  non-migratory,  though  there  are 
some  striking  exceptions  among  the  IVrdicinm.  After  the  nesting 
season  they  commonly  gather  in  "coveys"  or  bevies,  usually  composed 
of  the  members  of  but  one  family.  In  some  species  these  bevies  unite 
or  "pack,"  forming  large  Hocks.  As  a  rule,  they  are  terrestrial,  but 
may  take  to  trees  when  flushed,  v/hile  some  species  habitually  call  and 
feed  in  trees.  They  are  game  birds  par  excellmre,  and,  trusting  to 
the  concealment  afforded  by  their  dull  colors,  attempt  to  avoid  detec- 
tion by  hiding  rather  than  by  flying,  or,  in  sportsman's  [ihruseology, 
"  lie  well  to  a  dog."  Their  flight  is  rapid  and  accom|)anied  by  a  start- 
ling whin;  caused  by  the  quick  strokes  of  their  small,  concave,  stiff- 
feathered  wings. 

KEY    TO   THE    SPECIES. 

A.  Tiirsi  V)iire 289.  Bob-wmite.     280a.  Fi.oimoa  Bon-wiiiTE. 

£.  Upper  tliird  or  liulf  of  tarsi  feathered. 

.".00.  Ri'KKEi)  (iKorsE.     300(1.  Canada  Rcffed  Guoi'se. 
C.  Tarsi  ciiitirely  feiitlu'reil,  toes  bare. 

a.  Witli  bunche.s  of  elonnfated,  stiffened  feathers  spriniifinir  from  eitlier  side 
oftlieneek 305.  Prairie  Hen.     30ti.  Heath  Hen. 

b.  Feathers  of  neek  normal. 

i'.  Outer  web  of  primaries  spotted  with  white. 

308ft.    PlJAIRIE  SuARr-TAILEO  TiUorsE. 

/A  Priniarios  not  spotted  witli  wliite 20H,  Canai  a  Guovse. 

/).  Tansi  and  toes  entirely  featliered 301.  Ptaumkian  and  races. 


889.  Colinusvirglnianus(  Z/////.).  Bok-wiiite;  (iiAu. ;  pAUTiMonE. 
Ad.  $  ill  wiiitiV.  —  H|>i)er  i)arts  varyin<^  from  reddlsli  brown  to  eliestiiut ;  in- 
terscapulars with  broken  and  sometimes  complete  black  bars;  inner  vane 
of  tcrtials  widely  maririned  with  cream-biilT:  rump  grayish  brown,  finely 
mottletl.  and  witli  a  few  streaks  of  lilaekisli ;  tail  asliy  trray,  the  inner  feath- 
ei-s  finely  mottled  with  huffy;  front  of  the  crown,  a  band  from  the  bill  to  be- 
neath the  eye,  and  a  band  en  the  upjM'r  l)reast  black  ;  throat  and  a  broad  lino 
from  the  bill  over  tlie  eye  white;  sides  rufous-chestnut,  margined  with  black 
and  white;  lower  breast  and  belly  white  barred  with  black.  Ad.  9  in  win- 
ter.— Similar,  but  the  throat  and  line  over  the  eye,  forehead,  and  lores  pale 
ociiract'ous-buff;  little  or  no  black  on  the  upper  breast.    Summer  v\iin\\Ac» 
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of  hotli  soxcs  liiivo  tlie  rrown  Mackcr,  the  Imily  markings  pcncrnlly  paler. 
L.,  lO'iM);  \V.,  4-.")0;  T.,  \i-r)i);  H.  from  N.,  •:]'). 

JittiKje. — ila«U'rn  North  AtiuTicii,  from  southern  Maine  and  Minnesota 
southward  to  til'-  (tulf  of  Mexico;  residiTit  wherevt'r  found. 

\V:i.shingtun,  eommon  1'.  K.  Sini,'  Sin^f,  eommon  I'.  U.  Camhriilge,  com- 
mon V.  R. 

^^W,  on  the  ground,  in  grassy  fields.  /;';/'/•>■,  ten  to  eighteen,  white, 
1-20  X  -OS. 

Taking  the  Old-Workl  species  of  the  genera  Cottirnix  niul  Cnccahia 
as  the  types  respectively  of  Quails  and  Partridges,  neither  of  those  lat- 
ter names  can  properly  be  ap[)lied  to  our  Colinus,  which  should  there- 
fore be  known  under  the  distinctive  title  Bob-white. 

During  the  nesting  season  Bob-whites  are  distributed  in  pairs 
through  clearings  and  cultivated  fields.  The  members  of  a  brood 
constitute  a  bevy  or  covey,  though  occasionally  two  families  or  broods 
are  found  in  one  bevy.  In  the  fall  they  frequent  grain  fields,  but  as 
winter  approaches  draw  in  toward  thickets  and  wooded  bottom-lands, 
sometimes  passing  the  coldest  weather  in  boggy  alder  swamps.  They 
roost  on  the  ground,  tail  to  tail,  with  heads  pointing  outward  ;  a  bunch 
of  closely  huddled  forms — a  living  bomb  whose  explosion  is  scarcely 
less  startling  than  that  of  dynamite  manufacture. 

Like  most  grass-iidiabiting  birds  whose  colors  harmonize  with  their 
surround ing.s.  Bob-whites  rely  on  this  protective  resemblance  to  escape 
detection,  and  ti'AO  wing  only  as  a  last  resort.  Sometimes  they  take 
refuge  in  trees,  but  usually  they  head  for  wooded  cover,  where  they 
remain  if  the  growth  is  dense,  but  if  it  is  open  the''  generally  run  the 
moment  they  touch  the  ground. 

About  May  1  they  begin  to  pair,  and  rival  males  may  then  be  seen 
battling  for  mates  like  diminutive  gamecocks. 

The  name  '*  i{ob-\vhite  "  originated  in  the  spring  call  of  the  male. 
Mounting  a  fence  or  ascending  to  the  lower  branches  of  a  tree,  he 
whistles  the  two  clear  musical,  ringing  notes  Jioh-white  !  Sometimes 
they  are  preceded  by  a  lower  one  which  can  be  heard  only  -hen  one 
is  near  the  singer. 

After  the  breeding  season,  when  the  birds  are  in  bevies,  their  notes 
are  changed  to  what  sportsmen  term  "  scatter  calls."  Not  long  after 
a  bevy  has  been  (lushed  and  perhaps  widely  scattered,  the  members  of 
the  disunited  family  may  be  heard  signaling  t(»  one  another  in  sweet 
minor  calls  of  two  and  three  notes.  When  excited  they  also  utter  low, 
twittering  notes. 


889a»  C.  V.  floridanus  (^ ')'/>. vV    Fi.oiunA  Ror-whitf.  ;  Qiaii.  ;  Par- 

TiMixiK.— Similar  to  the  preceding,  hut  snudler,  the  plumage  tliroughout  darker, 
the  black  of  the  buck  more  extensive,  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  grayer, 
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the  h\fuk  tliroat-band  wider  and  sometimes  reucliiiin  down  upon  tlie  hrcnst, 
tlie  rutous-chcstnut  of  the  «idert  more  extensive,  tlie  blacii  burs  ol"  tlie  breast 
and  belly  mu<-h  wider.     L.,  H'jO  ;  W.,  4-40  ;  T.,  '2r)0. 

liaiKje. — Florida,  except  tlie  northern  border  of  tlie  State. 

A  comnif.-n  bird  throughout  the  pine-grown  portions  of  tlie  Florida 
peninsula.  It  is  csjK'ciully  numerous  on  old  pLintations,  where  it  fre- 
(jueiits  patches  of  "  cow  peas."  It  resembles  the  northern  Bob- white 
in  habits,  but  is,  I  think,  more  inclined  to  take  to  the  trees  when 
flushed.  I  have  seen  a  whole  covey  fly  up  into  the  lofty  pine  trees, 
where,  wiuatting  close  to  the  limbs,  they  bocanic  almost  invisible. 

They  Ijcgin  to  pair  early  in  March. 

Tlic  EriioPEAX  or  Miokatouy  (.lv\iL(('()tiirni.r  coturnir)  lias  been  intro- 
duced int<j  thirt  country  on  several  oceiisioiis,  but  does  not  upiieur  to  have  sur- 
vived. 


898*  Dendra^^pus canadensis i  Liim.).  Canada UnorsE ; Si'rice 
rAitritiiKiE.  A</.  'j  .— rpper  parts  barred  with  black,  ashy,  gray,  and  grayisli 
brown ;  tertiab.  and  winir-coverts  irrej^uhirly  marked  with  fuscous  ami  grayisli 
brown;  tail  blick,  tipped  with  rufous;  the  black  tiiroat  separated  from  tlio 
black  breast  by  a  l»r<»keii  circular  band  of  Mack  and  white  and  a  band  of  the 
same  color  as  the  back  of  the  neck  ;  sides  mottled  with  black  and  grayish 
brown,  the  end.^  of  the  feathers  with  white!  shaft  streaks;  rest  of  the  under 
parts  black,  l>r<>adly  tipped  with  wiiite,  except  mi  the  middle  of  the  lower 
breast;  bare  skin  al>ove  the  eye  bright  red  in  lifti.  Ail.  9.— Upper  parts 
barred  with  black  and  pale  ru  nus  and  tijiped  with  asliy  gray;  tail  black, 
mottled  an<l  ti|>ped  with  rufous;  throat  and  ujiper  breast  i)arred  with  pale 
rufous  and  black  :  sides  mottled  with  blade  and  iiaie  rufous,  the  ends  of  the 
feathers  with  white  shaft  streaks;  rest  of  the  iiii<lcr  parts  black,  broadly 
tipped  with  white  and  more  or  less  washed  with  pale  rufous.  L.,  15-00;  \V., 
0-o(»;  T.,  475:  \\.  from  N.,  -40. 

liaiiijf. — From  tiortliern  New  England,  northern  New  York,  and  northern 
Minnesota  noiihwestward  to  Alaska. 

Stxt^  on  the  ground.  7iV/.'/f,  nine  to  sixteen,  butly  or  jiale  brownish,  more 
or  less  speckled  or  sjKitted  with  deep  brown.  1-71  x  I'J-J  (Kidgw.). 

This  PiK'cies  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  coniferous  forests,  and  is 
generally  resident  wherever  found.  An  excellent  account  of  its  habits 
is  given  in  Ca[ttain  Beiidire's  Life  Histories  of  North  American  Birds, 
p.  51. 

300.  Bonasa  umbellus  (LUm.').  Kikkkd  GiiorsK;  Parthidoe; 
Pheasant.  Ail.  ^.—Prevailing  color  of  the  upper  parts  rufous,  much  varie- 
gated with  black,  ochraceous.  butly,  gray,  and  whitish  ;  sides  of  the  neck  with 
large  turts  of  broad,  glossy  i)lack  feathers;  tail  varying  from  gray  to  rufous, 
irregularly  barred  and  mottled  with  black,  a  broad  black  or  brownish  band 
near  the  end  ;  tip  gray  ;  throat  and  breast  ochraceous-buff,  a  broken  blackish 
band  on  the  brcaist;  rest  of  the  under  jjarts  white,  tinged  with  buffy  and 
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barred  with  blackisli  or  diirk  trniyinh  brown,  tlie  burs  iiulistlnct  on  Mic  breust 
and  belly,  strou^ar  on  the  sidus.  A<1.  9. — Situilur,  but  with  the  neck  tufts 
very  snmll.     L.,  IT'HO;  W.,  7"J');  T.,  il-J.");  H.  tVoin  N.,  -iVi. 

A'a«f/«'.--t;u.-*teni  United  Suites*,  from  Vermont  to  Virf^'iniu,  and  alonjj  tlio 
Alle;;haniert  to  nortiiern  (ieori.'ia. 

Wasliinirton,  not  eommon  1*.  U.  Sin^^j  Sing,  oonimon  I*.  K.  Cambridge, 
common  P.  K. 

.A'(.s/,  on  the  ground,  at  the  l)ase  of  a  stump  or  tree,  or  Ijeneath  brush. 
E'jijx,  eight  to  fourteen,  pale  oehraceous-buti",  1'.'>"J  x  1-13. 

Of  all  the  chariictei'istics  of  tliis  superb  gaino  bird,  its  habit  of 
ilruinniing  is  perhaps  tiie  most  remarkable.  This  loiul  tattoo  begins 
with  the  measured  tluimp  of  the  big  drum,  thea  gradually  changes 
anil  dies  away  in  the  rumble  of  the  kettle-drum.  It  may  be  briefly  rep- 
resented thus:    Thump thump thump — thump,  thump;  thump, 

thump-rup  rup  nip  rup  r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r.  The  sound  is  produced  by 
the  male  bird  beating  the  air  with  his  wings  as  he  stands  flrndy  braced 
on  some  favorite  low  perch;  and  it  is  now  quite  well  known  to  be  the 
call  of  the  male  to  the  female;  an  announcement  that  he  is  at  the  old 
riMid(!ZV()us — a  rendezvous  that  has  perhaps  served  them  for  more  tlian 
one  season,  ami  a  place  that  in  time  becomes  so  fraught  with  delight- 
fid  associations  that  even  in  autumn  or  winter  the  male,  when  he  flnds 
himself  in  the  vicinity,  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  mount  his 
wonted  percli  and  vent  his  feelings  in  the  rolling  drum-beat  that  was 
in  si)ringtiuie  his  song  of  love.  Hut  now,  alas  !  there  is  no  lady  Grouse 
to  come,  shy  but  responsive,  at  the  sound  of  his  reverberating  sum- 
mons. 

There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  tlu^  RulTed  Grouse  is  po- 
lygamous, and  that  the  male,  if  he  drums  in  vain  at  one  place,  will 
fly  to  another  retreat  and  there  seek  the  society  of  some  more  compli- 
ant fetnale. 

The  young  Grouse  can  run  about  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and 
can  fly  well  when  about  a  week  old.  Their  mother  is  celebrated  for  the 
variety  of  expedients  she  puts  in  practice  to  save  her  brood  from  threat- 
ened (huiger,  and  their  father  has  fre(|uently  been  known  to  divide  the 
charge  with  her.  The  young  usually  continue  with  their  parents  till 
the  following  spring,  though  it  is  rare  at  this  time  *'<)  see  more  than 
three  or  four  surviving  out  of  the  original  twelve  or  fourteen. 

The  food  of  this  Grouse  is  largely  insects  and  berries  during  the 
summer;  in  the  autumn  it  adds  seeds  to  the  list,  and  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow  the  staples  are  catkins,  leaves,  and  buds. 

Its  toes  are  provided  dtiring  the  winter  with  a  curious  fringe  of 
strong,  horny  points  which  act  as  snowshoes.  In  the  northern  j)art 
of  its  range  this  bird  commotdy  burrows  into  a  snowdrift  to  pass  the 
niglit  during  the  season  of  intense  cold ;  but  in  the  summer  and  in 
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the  warmer  region  of  its  range  it  roosts  habitually  among  the  thickets 
of  evergreen. — Ernest  E.  Thompson. 

800a»  B.  u.  togAtSL  (Linn.).  Canadian  Rifkeo  Gkol'se;  Pak- 
TRiDOE. — To  ha  tlistiii!_'iiisliecl  from  tlio  precediiii.'  hy  the  prevailinj;  color  of 
the  upper  piirtrt,  which  are  ^Tiiy  instead  of  rufous,  and  t!ie  more  distinctly 
barred  under  parts,  the  bars  (ju  tlie  breast  and  belly  bein;jf  nearly  as  well  dc- 
tined  us  those  on  the  side ;  the  tail  is  fjenerally  ly^ray. 

Rtihije. — iS'ovu  Scotia,  nortiicrn  half  of  Maine,  northern  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  New  York  northward  and  weslssard  to  Hudson  Bay  uud 
Oregon. 

301.  TOLgoptia  laigopus  (Linn.).  Willow  I'rAKMKiAN.  AiL  $  in 
suwincr. — I'revailinj^  color  above  rii/ous,  or  black  thickly  barreil  or  nu)ttled 
with  rufous  and  bully  or  whitish;  tail  fuscous,  tipped  with  white;  middle 
tail-feathers  like  the  back;  tliroat,  breast,  and  sides  like  the  head  and  iicok ; 
belly  wlute.  Ail.  9  /;i  «M/rt/«er.— Similar  to  the  male,  but  the  l)ara  both  above 
and  below  broader  and  more  numerous.  Winter  plunKKje. — Outer  tail-feathers 
as  in  summer,  rest  of  the  i>luma.i,'e  white.  1j.,  lo'UO;  W.,  T'oO;  T.,  ii^o;  H. 
from  N.,  •4'J;  dejith  of  H.  at  N.,  44. 

Jii'nin)'k;s. —  Hotli  tiiis  species  and  its  subspecies  (dhni  may  be  distin<,'uis:  ed 
from  our  other  I'tannigans  by  their  more  rufous  color  and  larger  bills. 

linmje. — "  Northern  portions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  .south  in  winter; 
in  America  to  Sitka,  Alaska,  the  Hritisli  I'rovinccs,  and  occasionally  within 
the  northern  border  of  the  I'nitcd  States''  (Ilendirc). 

^AV.«<,  on  the  ground.  A;/f/s,  seven  to  eleven,  varying  from  cream-butT  to 
rufou.s,  heavily  spotted  and  blotched  with  blackish,  Vl'o  x  1"J0. 

This  abundant  anil  characteristic  arctic  bird  does  not  nest  south  of 
central  Labrador,  but  migrates  southward  in  winter  to  the  St.  Jjaw- 
rence,  and  has  once  been  taken  in  northern  New  York  and  once  in 
New  Brunswick.  An  extended  account  of  its  habits  will  be  found  in 
Nelson's  Report  on  Natural  History  Collections  made  in  Alaska,  p.  131. 
It  is  quoted  by  Captain  Beudirc  in  his  Life  Histories  of  American 
Birds  (p.  70),  where  will  be  found  jiractically  all  we  know  concerning 
the  habits  of  this  and  the  following  members  of  this  genus. 

sola*  Ij.  1.  alleni  SUjn.  Allen's  Ptaumioan. — Differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding in  having  the  "sjiafts  of  secondaries  black,  and  quIMs  (sometimes  a 
few  of  the  wing-coverts  also)  more  or  less  blotchol  or  mettled  with  dusky. 
Summer  plumaircs  and  yoiuig  unknown"  (Kidgw.;. 

Rmiiji'. — Newfoundland. 

•'  It  frequents  rocky  barrens,  feeding  on  seeds  and  berries  of  the 
stunted  plants  that  thrive  in  these  expo.sed  situations"  (Merriani, 
Orn.  and  OoL,  viii,  1883,  p.  43). 

302.  Iia§^pusrupestrls(^;//^V.).  Rock  PTARMiriAN;  Rookeu.  Ad. 
S  in  summer.— (iaimval  color  above  )j;ruyish,  tlie  feathers  black  basally  ;  liead 
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and  neck  barred,  nnd  back  marked  with  niimernus  fine  wavy  lines  of  pray 
and  wliitc  or  huliy;  central  tail-tVatlicrs  like  tlic  back,  outer  ones  fi'scous, 
generally  tipped  with  white;  breast  and  sides  like  the  head  and  necK ;  belly 
wliite.  Ad.  9  in  summer. — Above  black,  barred  witli  ochraceous-bulT  and 
maririnetl  with  irrayish  ;  niiddle  tail-feathers  the  same,  outer  ones  as  in  the 
male;  middle  of  the  belly  white,  rest  of  the  under  parts  like  tiie  back,  hut 
with  more  ochraeeous-lmtr.  W  inter  pi  nina<je. — I.ortH  hlttck\  outer  tail-feathers 
as  in  summer,  rest  of  the  plunuij^e  white.  W.,  1"J.<^\  H.  from  N.,  -ori;  depth 
of  H.  at  N.,  -."-J. 

I'aiiije. — "Arctic  America  in  general,  southeastward  to  the  (luif  of  St. 
Lawrence  ( .Anticosti  i,  except  the  nortliern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Labrador,  and  region  thence  northward,  Greenland  and  Aleutian  Islands" 
(Bendire). 

2^'eKt,  usually  placed  among  the  dwarf  brush  or  sedge-covered  patches  of 
the  tundras.  AV/.'/a',  six  to  ten,  pale  cream  or  yellowish  butf,  sometimes  with 
a  vinaceous-rufous  sulfusion,  sjiottcd  and  blotched  with  clove-brown  or  dark 
claret-red,  l-Go  x  1-18  (Hendire). 

"  In  its  general  manners  and  mode  of  living  it  is  said  to  res(>ml)le 
alhits  [=  L.  Itif/ojius],  but  does  not  retire  so  far  into  the  wooded  coun- 
try in  the  winter"  (B,,  LJ.,  and  li.). 

302a.  L.  r.  reinhardti  (IlrihuA.  riUKF.xi.Ayn  Ptaiimican.  '■'■  Smn- 
vier  w«A'.— Similar  to  corresiHUiding  stage  of  L.  ru/nsfrls,  but  less  regu- 
larly and  coarsely  barred  above.  SiininKn'feninh'. — ^Above  chietly  blaeU.this 
varied  irregularly  with  pale  grayish  })uf!',  mostly  in  form  of  borders  to  the 
featliers  and  spots  alonjr  their  cdires.  or  occasionally  imperfect  bars,  these  hit- 
ter most  distinct  on  wings,  where  tlu^  two  colors  are  in  about  ccpuil  [)ropor- 
tion;  lower  parts  light  grayish  Imtf,  everywhere  coarsely  barred  with  black" 
(Ridgw.). 

Ji'aiuje. — Nortliern  parts  of  Labrador  northward  to  (Jrecnland. 

"They  prefer  more  open  ground,  nnd  rarely  straggle  even  into  the 
skirts  of  the  wooded  traets.  The  hilltops  and  barrens  (henee  often 
called  the  Barren  Ground  Bird)  are  iheir  favorite  resorts"  (Turner). 

803.  Lagopus  welchi  />n>rsf.  Wklcu's  PTAHMi(iA\.  .(7.  ^,  hi 
.<!7/mmfr. — Upjier  ]>iirts  black,  the  head  and  neck  barreil  with  white  nnd  o-'hra- 
ceous-hutb  the  back  and  winir-coverts  finely  and  irreL'uhirly  marke<l  with 
wavy  lines  of  huffy  and  white;  tail  L'rayish  fuscous,  the  Tiii<ldle  fiathers 
tipped  with  white;  throat  white,  foreneck  like  the  hind  neck,  breuj.t  and 
sides  like  the  back  ;  rest  of  the  under  parts  white.  9  .— T'pi'er  jiarts  black, 
finely  and  irregularly  barred  witli  oehraccous-butf.  r/rw///.'»A,  and  white;  cen- 
tral tail-feathers  like  the  back,  others  fuscous ;  foreneck,  breast,  and  sides 
like  the  hind  neck  ;  belly  white.  Whit>r  }<}umiufe. — White,  tail  fuscous,  the 
central  feathers  tipped  with  white;  lori;»  hlach,  W.,  7"'2r) ;  B.  from  N., -or); 
depth  of  B.  at  N.,  -32. 

Jfeuturl's. — Tills  species  with  L.  rupestris  is  to  lie  distinguished  from 
Lagopus  lagopus  by  the  ochraeeous-butt'  instead  of  rufous  markings,  the  fine 
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grayish  wavy  bars  on  the  upper  parts,  ami  the  smulkr  liill.    For  a  compariHon 
of  wetcki  with  rujxxtn's  see  Auk,  ii,  188.0,  p.  IVl!. 

yt^a/tj/e.  — Newf'ouiiilhmd. 

A'est  and  tz/tjn  unknown. 

"According  to  Mr.  Wclcli,  those  Ptarmigan  are  nnmerotis  in  New- 
foundhind,  where  they  are  strictly  confinod  to  the  bleak  sides  and  snni- 
niits  of  rocky  hills  and  mountains  of  the  interior"  (Brewster,  /.  r.). 

306.  Tympanuchus  americanus  (Rn'rh.).     Pkatkik  Hen.     Ad. 

S. —  upper  parts  liarred  witli  ru  to  us  and  hlaek  and  spotted  wltii  rufous;  sitles 
of  tlie  neek  w  ith  tufts  generally  eoinposed  of  ten  or  more  narrow,  still'ened 
hlaek  feathers  nuirked  with  butfy  and  rufous,  their  ends  rotim/eil^  the  skin 
beneath  these  tufts  bare;  tail  ?•««//(/(//,  t'useo us,  the  inner  feutliers  somewhat 
mottled  with  oeliraeeous-butf,  tip  white;  throat  bully;  breast  and  belly 
white,  evenly  barred  with  blaek.  A</.  9  .—  Similar,  but  the  neek  tufts  much 
snuiller  and  the  tail  barreil  with  ochraccous-bulf  or  rufous.  L.,  IS'OO ;  W., 
y-00;  T.,  4-UO;  H.  from  N.,  -52. 

KaiHje. — Prairies  of  .Mississippi  Valley,  south  to  Louisiana,  west  to  north- 
ern Indian  Territory,  middle  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  eastern  Nortli  and  South 
Dakota;  eiist  to  Kentueky,  Indiana,  northwestern  Ohio,  southwestern  Michi- 
gan, and  southwestern  Ontario;  north  to  soutlier!i  .Manitoba  (Heiidire). 

iVtA'/,  on  the  ground.  Kikjk,  eleven  to  fourteen,  butfy  olive,  sometimes  finely 
speckled  with  brownish,  1-70  x  l-'i'). 

"This  familiar  game  bird  inhal)its  our  fertile  prairies,  seldom  fre- 
quenting the  timbered  lands  except  during  sleety  storms  or  when  the 
gromid  is  covered  with  snow.  Its  flesh  is  dark,  and  it  is  not  very 
liighly  esteemed  as  a  table  bird. 

"During  the  early  breeding  season  they  feed  largely  upon  grass- 
hoppers, crickets,  and  other  forms  of  insect  life,  but  afterward  chiefly 
upon  our  cultivated  grains,  gleaned  from  the  stubble  in  autumn  and 
the  cortiflelds  in  winter  ;  they  are  also  fond  of  tender  buds,  berries,  and 
fruits.  They  run  about  much  like  our  domestic  fowls,-but  with  a  more 
stately  carriage.  When  flushed  they  rise  from  the  ground  with  a  less 
whirring  sound  than  the  Ruffed  Grouse  or  Bob-white,  and  their  flight 
is  not  as  swift,  but  more  protracted  and  with  less  apparent  effort,  flap- 
ping and  sailing  along,  often  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more.  In 
the  fall  the  birds  eollect  together  and  remain  in  flocks  until  the  warmth 
of  spring  quickens  their  blood  and  awakes  the  passions  of  love;  then, 
as  with  a  view  to  fairness  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  they  select  a 
smooth  open  courtship  ground  (usually  called  a  'scratching  ground'), 
where  the  males  assemble  at  tlie  early  dawn  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
courage  and  pompous  display,  uttering  at  the  same  time  their  love 
call,  a  loud  booming  noise;  as  soon  as  this  is  heard  by  the  hen  birds 
desirous  of  mating  they  quietly  put  in  an  appearance,  squat  upon  the 
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ground,  apparently  indiflferent  observers,  until  claimed  by  victorious 
rivals,  whicli  they  gladly  accept,  and  receive  their  caresses"  (Goss). 

306.  Tympanuchus  cupido  (Linn.).  Heath  Hen.— Similar  to  tlie 
preceding,  but  tiie  .scupularw  bromlly  tipped  with  liiitly  ;  the  neek  tufts  of  lena 
than  ten  feathers;  tlio.s(;  feathers  jiointei/,  not  roundul,  at  the  ends. 

yi'(///_7(;.— Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  .Mass. 

iVW,  "  in  oalv  woods,  anion):,'  sprouts  at  the  base  of  a  large  stunij)"  (Brew- 
ster). A'//,'/.",  six  to  thirteen,  "ereaniy  butf  in  eolor,  with  a  slight  greenish 
tinge,"  1-7;J  x  1-2'J. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  Heath  Hen  was  found  locally 
throughout  the  Middle  States,  where,  unlike  its  western  representative, 
the  Prairie  Hen,  it  lived  in  wooded  districts.  It  is  now  restricted  to 
the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  an  insular  habitat. 

Mr.  William  Brewster,  writing  in  1890  (Forest  and  Stream,  p.  188; 
see  also  p.  207),  estimated  that  there  were  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  two  hundrcil  Heath  Hens  then  on  \\u'  island,  but  he  has 
recently  informed  mo  that  since  then,  owing  to  insuflicient  pn)tection, 
they  have  been  nearly  exterminated. 

308b.  PediocsBtes  phasianellus  cainpestris  h'i<!<j>r.  Phairie 
SnAKP-TAii.Ei)  (iitidsi;.  All.  6. —  I'revaiiing  eolor  of  tiie  ujiper  parts  oelira- 
ceous-burt',  barred  and  irregularly  marked  with  bhick;  no  neck  tuftn ;  outer 
web  of  the  primaries  spotted  with  white;  middle  tail-feathers  projeeting 
about  an  ineh  beyond  the  others,  ochraceous-l)ufr  and  blaek ;  throat  buffy; 
breast  with  V-shaped  marks  of  black ;  sides  irregidarly  barred  or  spotted  with 
blaek  or  buffy;  middle  of  tlie  belly  white.  .\<l.  9. — Similar,  but  smaller; 
the  middle  tail-feathers  shorter.    L.,  ir-">ii ;  W.,  H-no ;  T..  4-r)0  ;  H.  from  N  .  -.W. 

Kanije. — Western  United  States  from  New  Mexico  northward  to  Manitoba, 
east  to  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illinois. 

Ntfiti  on  the  ground.  Eijijx.  eleven  to  fourteen,  creamy  butf  or  pale  olive- 
brown,  generally  slightly  spotted  with  line,  reddish  brown  markings,  1-05  x 
1-22  (Bendirc). 

This  partially  migratory  species  lives  on  the  prairies  during  the 
summer  and  in  wooded  regions  in  the  winter.  A  capital  account  of 
its  habits  is  given  by  Ernest  E.  Thompson  in  his  Birds  of  Manitoba. 

Family  Phasianid^e.    Pheasants,  etc. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Yucatan  Turkey  and  the  four  races  of 
our  Wild  Turkey,  the  some  lunety  species  included  in  this  family  are 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  World,  and  are  most  numerously  represented 
in  southern  Asia,  where  are  found  the  Peacock,  many  of  the  Pheasants, 
and  the  Jungle  Fowl,  from  which  the  varieties  of  our  domesticated 
fowls  have  descended. 
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310.  Melea^ris  g^allopavo  Linn.     Wild  Tirkky.  — Tho  Wild 

Turkey  may  he  (Ji.stiuj^uished  from  tlie  common  domestic  ruee  chieHy  by  tho 
cliestmit  instead  of  white  tips  to  the  upper  taii-coverts  and  tail.  "  <J  ad.  L., 
about  4S-0U-.J0  :   \V.,  21-00;  T.,  iM-oO;  Wei^jlit  lt>-10  ll).s."  (  Kid;;w.). 

RdiKje.. — Kastern  United  States  from  Pennsylvania  Kouthwurd  to  Florida, 
west  to  Wisconsin,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas. 

Washintrton,  rare  P.  K. 

^'(.v<,  on  the  j^round,  at  the  base  of  a  bush  or  tree.  K(jgi*,  ten  to  fourteen, 
pule  eream-buU,  finely  and  evenly  speckled  with  grayish  brown,  ii"4o  x  1115. 

This  noV)le  game  bird  is  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  in 
comparatively  few  years  will  doubtless  be  found  only  in  the  purls  of 
its  range  which  are  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man. 

Except  during  the  breeding  season,  Wild  Turkeys  are  found  in 
small  flocks  of  six  to  twelve  or  fifteen  individuals  of  both  sexes.  They 
roost  preferably  in  the  trees  in  wooded  bottom-lands,  returning  each 
night  to  the  same  locality. 

At  the  opening  of  the  breeding  season  in  March  the  male  begins  to 
gobble.  As  a  rule,  he  calls  only  early  in  the  morning,  before  leaving 
his  roost.  Later  ho  sails  to  the  ground  and  at  once  begins  his  search 
for  breakfast,  or,  attracted  by  the  plaintive  piping  of  some  female,  he 
struts  and  displays  his  charms  before  her.  It  is  at  this  time  that  bat- 
tles between  the  males  occur.  They  are  polygamists,  and  the  victor 
becomes  sultan  of  the  harem.  During  the  period  of  incubation,  and 
while  the  young  require  their  mother's  care,  the  females  do  not  associ- 
ate with  the  males,  who  then  flock  together. 

The  calls  of  both  sexes  so  closely  resemble  those  of  the  domestic 
birds  that  it  requires  a  practiced  ear  to  distinguish  them.  In  locali- 
ties where  both  birds  might  be  expected  to  occur.  I  could  never  be 
sure  whether  I  was  listening  to  the  challenge  of  some  defiant  gobbler 
perched  in  a  cypress  in  the  valley  below,  or  to  the  vainglorious  effort 
of  the  lord  of  the  poultry  yard. 

The  Wild  Turkey  is  divided  by  ornithologists  into  four  closely  re- 
lated races.  Mileagru  gallopnvo  is  the  bird  of  the  Eastern  States; 
J/,  g.  osecnla,  as  stated  below,  is  found  in  southern  Florida;  M.  g. 
elliofi  inhabits  southeastern  Texas  and  northeastern  ^lexico;  M.  g. 
mexicana  ranges  from  western  Texas  to  Arizona,  and  south  over  the 
table  laiuls  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  this  race,  with  white-tipped 
upper  tail-coverts,  which  was  first  introduced  into  Europe,  where  it 
had  become  established  as  early  as  looO. 

310b.  M.  g.  OSCeola  ScDtt.  Fi-ohiha  Wn.n  TtRKEV. — Resembles 
M.  ffaUo/javo,  but  is  snuiUer,  and  the  primaries,  instead  of  being  regularly  and 
widely  barred  with  wliite,  as  in  tliat  bird,  have  nmch  smaller,  broken  white 
markings.     Weight.  S  l'2--22  lbs.;   9  4-75-9  lbs.  (Scott,  Auk,  ix,  189'2,  p.  115). 

Range. — Southern  Florida. 
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OIIDEB  COLUMB^.    PIGEONS  AND  DOVES. 


Family  Columbid^.    Pigeons  and  Doves, 

About  one  third  of  tlic  three  hundred  known  .species  of  Pigeons 
and  Doves  are  found  in  tlie  New  World,  but  (jf  tliis  number  only  twelve 
sjiecies  occur  in  North  America.  The  birds  of  this  family  dilTer  widely 
in  their  choice  of  haunts.  Some  are  strictly  arboreal,  others  as  st  rictly 
terrestrial.  Some  seek  the  forests  and  others  prefer  fields  and  clear- 
ings. Some  nest  in  colonies,  others  in  isolated  pairs,  but  most  species 
are  found  in  flocks  of  greater  or  less  size  after  the  breeding  season. 
When  drinking,  they  do  not  raise  the  head  as  other  birds  do  to  swal- 
low, but  keep  the  bill  immersed  until  the  draught  is  linislied.  The 
young  are  born  naked  and  are  fed  by  regurgitatiou. 

KEY    To   THE    SPECIES, 

A.  Tuil  widely  tipped  with  wliite  or  grayish  wliito. 

a.  Tail  poiiiU'd. 

a'.  Buck '>rruini>  liluisli  slat('-oolor 3ir).  rAf<sEN(iEit  Pkieojt. 

«".  Hack  olive  grayisli  lirowu 31(5.  Moiuxi.Nci  1)()ve. 

b.  Tall  sipiare 317.  Zenaika  Dovk. 

a.  Tail  not  tipiu'd  with  wliitc 

a.  L'ppcr  parts  dark  slati'-oolor 314.  Wmite-ckownei)  I'kjeox. 

b.  Upper  parts  rufous  with  purplish  refleetions. 

i'.  Line  below  the  eye  and  l)elly  white  or  whitish      .     3'2i'.  Qiaii.  Dove. 
6*.  Line  under  the  eye  and  belly  butl'y  oehraeeous. 

'6'^2A.  RiDDV  QiAii,  Dove. 

c.  L'pper  parts  crayisli  olivo-lirown. 

c>.  Crown  l)luc,  a  wliite  line  below  the  eye. 

323.    BLfE-HEAOEO  QUAII.  DoVE. 

r'.  Crown  pinkisli  or  like  the  hack 3^0.  (iuoi  xu  Dove. 

314*  Columba>  leucocephaUt    Lim).     WuiTE-rRow.vEn   Pioeon. 

Ad.  S. — Rich  slate-color;  crown  wliite;  liaek  of  the  head  ]uiri>lisli  elu'Sfinit ; 
back  of  the  neek  with  trreenish  rcllectioiis,  each  feather  with  a  black  iionler. 
AiL  9. — Similar,  but  paler;  crown  asliy,  less  pur])lish  chestnut:  back  and 
sides  of  tlie  n;'ck  brownisli  ash  witli  metallic  reflections  and  black  margins. 
L.,  13m0;  W.,7-'>0;  T.,  rr\n;  P,.,  -TO. 

/i'lini/e. — Florida  Keys,  We.st  Indies,  and  coast  of  Central  .Vnierica. 

Ked,  in  low  bushes.     /;;7.'AS  tw<j.  l^ossv  wliite,  I'll  x  l-n-J. 

This  Pigeon  is  locally  common  in  some  of  the  keys  ofT  southern 
Florida,  and  has  been  known  to  occur  on  the  mainland.  According 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  Atkins  (Auk,  vi,  1889,  p.  24G),  it  arrives  at  Key  West  early 
in  May  and  remains  until  November. 

816.  Ectopistes  migratorius  (Linn.).  Fassexqer  Pioeon.  (Sco 
Fig.  28.)    Ad.  6. — Upper  parts  rich  bluish  slate-color ;  back  and  sides  of  the 
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nock  with  inotullii!  reflections;  niuldio  of  tlie  back  nnd  Hcapuliirs  more  or  less 
wasiu'd  with  ()live-l)rown ;  TniddJe  tail-ffathiTS  fuscous,  outer  ones  l)lack  at 
the  l)af*e,  tlit'ii  slaty  hluc,  failiiii;  into  a  hmad,  wiiitc  tip;  uiuler  parts  deep, 
rich  viiiaeeous;  lowi-r  belly  white;  tlirr)at  l)lulsh  slatc-colDr.  Ad.  9  .—Simi- 
lar, hut  upper  parts  with  less  iridescence  and  more  olive-hrown ;  l)reast  pale 
j{rayish  brown;  belly  wliitisli.  ///*. -(icncrally  similar  to  the  9,  but  the 
feathers  of  the  upper  parts  and  breast  tipi)ed  with  whitish,  the  primaries  edged 
und  tipped  with  rufous.    L.,  1(;-21»;  VV.,  7-8'i;  T.,  7-53;  B.,  7'10. 

yiV///f/^.— Kastern  North  America,  northward  in  the  interior  to  Hudson  Hay, 
breedin<x  locally  throu<,'hout  th(!  more  northern  part  of  its  ran;^e. 

Washin>,'ton,  rare  and  irre;,'ular  T.  X.  or  W.  V.  Sin;;  Siiij,',  formerly  rare 
S.  li.  and  connnon  T.  V.,  Apl.  !'>  to  May  17;  Au;,'.  "21  to  Uct.  11;  la.st  .seen 
Oct.  11,  ISSS.     Cambridire,  rare  and  irrejrular  T.  V. 

A'tKt,  a  platform  of  sticks,  in  u  tree.     Aj/f/.s  one  to  two,  white,  1-45  x  M)'J. 

Wilson,  writing  about  1808,  cstimiited  that  a  flock  of  Wild  Pigeons 
observed  by  him  near  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  contained  at  least  2,230,- 
272,000  iniiiviiluals.  Captain  Hcndire,  writing  in  1892,  says:"  ...  It 
looks  now  as  if  their  total  extermination  might  be  accomplished  witliin 
the  present  century.  The  only  tiling  which  retards  their  conij)lete  ex- 
tinction is  that  it  no  longer  pays  to  net  the.se  birds,  they  being  too 
scarce  for  this  now,  at  least  in  the  more  settled  portions  of  the  couii- 
tr' ,  and  also,  perhaps,  that  fronj  constant  and  unremitting  persecution 
Oh  their  breeding  grounds  they  have  changed  their  liabits  somewhat, 
the  majority  no  longer  breeding  in  colonics,  but  scattering  over  the 
country  and  breeding  in  isolated  pairs"  (Life  Histories  of  North 
American  Birds,  p.  Vi'l). 

An  article  by  William  Firewster  on  The  Present  Status  of  tlie  Wild 
Pigeon  as  a  Bird  of  the  United  States,  with  some  Notes  on  its  Habits 
(Auk,  vi,  1889,  pp.  285-291),  gives  much  information  concerning  the 
recent  history  of  the  bird  in  Michigan,  one  of  its  last  strongholds. 
According  to  an  informant  of  Mr.  Brewster's,  the  last  nesting  in  Michi- 
gan of  any  importance  was  in  1881.  "It  was  of  only  moderate  size — 
perhaps  eight  miles  long."  The  largest  known  Michigan  nesting  oc- 
curred in  187G  or  1877.  It  was  twenty-eight  miles  long  and  averaged 
three  or  four  miles  in  width. 

In  the  Atlantic  States  the  Wild  Pigeon  is  now  so  rare  a  bird  that 
during  tlie  past  sixteen  years  I  have  seen  only  one  pair. 

316*  Zenaidura  macroura  (/)i/m.).    Moi-kmnq  Dovk.    Ad.  $.— 

Upper  parts  olive  grayish  brown;  forehead  vinaceous ;  crown  bluish  slate- 
color;  sides  of  the  neck  with  metallic  reflections,  d  xtnall  hUtfk  mark  below  the 
car;  middle  tail-feathers  like  the  back,  the  others,  seen  from  above,  slaty 
gray  for  the  basal  half,  then  banded  witli  black  and  broadly  tipped  with  ashy 
and  white;  brea.st  vinaceous;  belly  cream-butf.  Ad.  l . — Similar,  but  with 
less  iridescence ;  breast  and  forehead  waslied  with  grayish  brown.    Iin. — 
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Much  like  till'  9,  liiit  till-  iVulliiTs  tii>i.(;il  with  wliilish.  L.,  ll-sr>;  W.,  .V7'2; 
T..  .vr.o;  n.,  M. 

hVmiirlM.  'Vho  Dov*'  is  woiiictiiiic.H  mistaken  for  tlic  Wild  I'i^'con,  Imf, 
ftsidc  from  the  clitrcrciu'fs  iti  f\:'.r,  may  always  Ik'  distiiiu'iiishfil  liv  its  dlive 
j^rayisli  hrown  instt-ail  of  Muisii  sluti'-ooior  iumi>,  the  hlack  mark  below  the 
ear,  and  otluT  ehanieterrt. 

A''j«j/t'.— -North  AiiHTiea,  lireeiliiii,'  from  Piiha  north  to  Ontario,  (^uehec, 
anil  southern  Maine,  and  wintering'  from  soutiiern  Illinois  and  Nu\v  York  to 
the  (Irealur  Antilles  and  I'aiuima. 

Washinjiton,  1'.  K. ;  eommc^n,  exct'i't  in  winter.  Sirit,'  Sim;,  eonunon  S.  K., 
Mel),  'i  to  Nov.  27;  a  few  winter.  <'amliri<l;,'e,  oeeiusional  duriiij.;  summer  in 
tho  immt'diatc  vieinity  of  Camhridi^e. 

Xtxt,  a  flat  strui'ture  of  small  twiirs  rather  loosely  put  toj.'etlier,  on  tlio 
lower  hranehes  of  a  tree,  ^'eiierally  within  ten  feet  of  the  >;rountl;  rarely  on 
the  j,'round  in  the  Kastern  States,     /"^j'/x,  two,  wliite,  l-U"  x  -^3. 

Doves  resemble  Wild  Pij^eoHs,  but  are  much  smaller,  and  their  rapid 
flight  is  accompanied  by  the  whistliu;^  sound  of  wings,  while  the  flight 
of  the  Wild  Pigeon  is  said  to  be  noiseless. 

During  the  nesting  season  they  may  be  found  in  pairs,  generally 
in  open  woodlands  or  tree-bordered  fields.  They  <ilso  visit  roads  and 
lanes  to  dust  themselves.  The  sweet,  sad  call  of  the  male  has  won  for 
this  speciies  its  common  name;  it  consists  of  several  soft  coos,  which 
may  be  written  :  Coo-o-o,  nh-coo-o-o  —  coo-o-o  —  coo-o-o.  U'ldcr  favor- 
able circumstances  these  notes  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yur'l^;  they  are  uttered  slowly  and  tenderly, 
and  with  such  apparent  depth  of  feeling  that  one  might  easily  imagine 
the  bird  was  mourning  the  loss  of  his  mate,  in.stead  of  singing  a  love- 
song  to  her. 

At  this  season  one  or  both  birds  maybe  seen  performing  a  peculiar 
aerial  evolution.  Ascending  to  a  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  tiiey  fly 
for  some  distance  in  an  utiiiatural  manner,  and  then,  after  a  sliort  sail, 
return  to  their  perch.  When  engaged  in  this  performance  they  very 
closely  resemble  a  Sharp-shir.ned  Hawk, 

After  the  nesting  season  Doves  gather  in  flocks  of  varying  size  and 
frequent  grain  and  corn  fields.  During  the  day  they  visit  the  near- 
est supply  of  fine  gravel,  which  they  eat  in  hr.ge  (piantities  as  an  aid 
to  digestion.  In  some  localities,  soon  after  sunset,  they  regularly  re- 
pair in  numbers  to  some  favorite  place  to  drink,  and  then  retire  to 
their  roosts. 

817.  Zenaida  cenaida  i  lionnp.).  Zkvmda  T)ovk.  ,t(/.— Rears  a 
general  rosemblance  to  Ztuaiilura  macroura,  but  the  tail  is  sciuare  and  tipped 
with  ashy,  and  tlio  under  parts  arc  deep,  rich  vinacuous.  L.,  10"00;  W.,  GIO; 
T.,  3-00 ;  B.,  -OO. 

Jii  nge. — Florida  Keys,  West  Indies,  and  coast  of  Yucatan 

Nest^  on  or  near  the  ground.     L'yga,  two,  glossy  white,  1"22  x  -1(2. 
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This  is  a  common  West  Indian  species.  Audubon  found  it  in 
numbers  in  tlie  i<eys  off  southern  Florida,  where  lie  records  it  as  a 
summer  resident,  arriving  in  April  and  departing  in  October.  The 
few  naturalists  wlio  have  visited  these  keys  since  Audubon's  time  lave 
not  been  there  in  the  summer,  and  we  do  not  therefore  know  wliether 
this  species  still  occurs  there  at  that  season.  It  is  more  terrestrial  in 
habits  than  the  Mourning  Dove,  and  its  notes  are  deeper,  louder,  and 
more  solemn  thati  the  notes  of  that  species. 

The  WiiiTE-wixoEi)  Dove  ^S19.  Mdopella  leitcnptern)  is  a  species  of  gen- 
eral ilistrihution  from  the  Mexican  bonier  of  the  L'nitcci  States  south  to  Costa 
liicu,  ami  it  luis  beeu  recorded  froui  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  San  Domingo.  It  is 
of  accidental  occurrence  at  Key  West,  Florida. 

3S0.  Columbi^allina  passerina  terrestria  t'hapm.  Ghotxd 
Dove;  Moiknin<»  Dove.  Ail.  i. — Fi)relu-ad  uud  under  parts  viiuiceous,  t!ie 
centers  of  the  breast-feathers  l)lacki.sh;  top  and  back  of  the  head  bluisli  slate- 
color;  back  brownish  gray;  tail  blackish,  the  outer  feathers  with  small  white 
tips;  ba.se  of  the  bill  coral-red,  tip  black.  .('/.  9  . — Similar,  but  the  forehead 
and  under  parts  pale  brownish  gray.  Iin. — Kesembles  the  9  .  but  the  feathers 
are  tipped  with  wliitish.     L.,  ti-7,T;  W.,  ;5-(U) ;  T.,  '2'50;  H..  -r.O. 

Raiicn'. — South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  north  to  North  Carolina,  west  to 
Texas;  more  common  near  the  coast  than  inland. 

Washington,  accidental ;  two  records.     . 

AW<,  on  the  ground  or  in  low  trees  or  bushes.    Kijgs^  two,  white,  -S.")  x  i)?. 

This  diminutive  Pigeon  frequents  both  pines  and  "hummocks," 
lake-shores  aiul  old  fields,  and  in  some  southern  towns  is  a  familiar 
bird  of  the  quieter  streets.  It  is  by  no  means  shy,  and  runs  before 
one  with  quick,  short  steps  and  a  graceful  movement  of  the  head.  Oc- 
casionally it  holds  its  tail  upright,  giving  it  a  jieculiar  banlandike  ap- 
pearance. Its  flight  is  short,  and  when  on  the  wing  it  bears  au  odd 
resemblance  to  a  short- tailed  Japanese  kite. 

Its  favorite  roosting  places  are  densely  foliaged  orange  trees,  and 
frequently  when  the  bird  is  hidden  in  their  depths  one  may  hear  its 
mellow,  crooning  roo,s  uttered  so  softly  that  they  float  on  the  air  as 
though  born  of  murmuring  winds. 

328*  Geotrygon  martinica  [Gmd.).  Qiaii.  Dove.-  Upper  parts 
rufous,  with  brilliant  metallic  reflections ;  wings  rutbus ;  a  white  line  beneath 
the  eye  ;  breast  vinaceous  ;  belly  white.     L.,  11-UO;  W.,  6-20;  T.,  5-00;  B.,  -50. 

liniuje. — Florida  Keys  and  West  Indies. 

A'cA'^,  in  trees.     /i'y.'/'S  two,  ochraceous-white,  1-22  x  -Ot  (Bendire). 

A  West  Indian  species  which  occurs  during  the  summer  regularly, 
but,  so  far  as  known,  onlv  in  small  numbers  in  the  Florida  Keys. 

The  (^uail  Doves  inhabit  wooded  districts,  where  they  live  on  the 
ground.    Their  flight  is  low  and  noiseless,  and,  according  to  my  ex- 
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perience  with  them  in  Cuba,  thoy  are  difllcult  birds  to  observe  unless 
one  can  find  some  tree  on  the  fullen  fruits  of  whicli  they  are  feeding. 

The  Kiddy  (^rAii.  1")ove  (;U.?.1.  Oiotri/ijon  ninntcnn)  is  n  West  Indian 
and  (Y'Htnil  AiiKTioan  sjn'cics,  wlTu'h  liiis  hi-fu  onoe  reoordcd  t'roiii  Kcv  Wost 
(Atkins.  Auk,  vi,  Iss'.t,  p.  lUii)-  't  l>i'ars  a  tri'iiiTal  rosenil)huicc  to  the  pre- 
ct'ding,  but  the  hack  is  more  rutuus  and  tho  bcllv  is  ik't-ji  oivani-hutl. 

The  Bi,rE-iiEAi>Ki)  QrAii.  Doyk  {S2,i.  Stnnni'iiiis  ci/nnocp/iiiiii),  a  Vuhnn 
species,  is  of  accidental  occurrcuco  in  the  Florida  Keys.  The  l)ack  is  olive- 
brown,  the  crown  and  sides  of  the  throat  arc  deep  grayish  blue,  tliroat  black, 
line  beneath  tlie  eye  white. 


ORDER  RAPTORES.     BIRDS  OF  PREY. 

Family  Cathartid^.    American  Vultures. 

A  New  World  family  of  eiirht  species,  of  which  three  an;  Xorth 
American.  Within  their  range  Vultures  are  found  wherever  there  is 
food.  Far  above  the  earth  on  firm  witig  they  sail  in  broad  circles,  and 
from  this  outlook  in  the  sky  descend  to  feast  upon  the  stricken  deer 
in  the  forest  or  the  cur  lying  in  the  gutters  of  a  thoroughfare.  p]xcept 
during  the  nesting  season,  they  are  generally  found  in  flocks,  which 
each  night  return  to  a  regularly  frequented  roost.  When  alarmed, 
they  utter  low,  grunting  sounds,  but  at  other  times  are  voiceless. 

325.  Cadiartes  aura  (Liiui.).  Tiukev  Vilti-ue.  (See  Fig.  32.) 
Ad. — Head  and  neck  naked,  the  skin  and  base  of  the  tiill  hri<//it  ird  ;  plum- 
age glossy  black,  eclgcd  with  grayish  brown.  //«. — Similar,  but  the  head 
co%-crud  with  grayish-brown  furlike  feathers.  L.,  about  3()t>();  W.,  •_''.!(K); 
T.,  llMiO;  B.,  '1-iO. 

RaiKji'. — Temperate  North  America,  from  New  .Tcrsey  soutlnviird  to  Pata- 
gonia. Of  more  or  less  regular  occiu'rcncc  in  New  Jersey  as  far  north  aa 
Princeton  in  the  interior  and  Sandy  Hook  on  the  coast. 

Washington,  abundant  P.  R.     Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 

A'tftt,  in  hollow  stumps  or  logs,  or  on  the  ground  beneath  bushes  or  ])al- 
mcttos.  /:V/f/s,  one  to  three,  dull  white,  generally  s|iiitted  and  blotelied  with 
distinct  and  obscure  chocolate  nuu'king,  but  sometimes  plain  or  but  slightly 
spotted,  'l-^fi  X  200. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  first  things  th.-'t  attract  the  attention  of  a 
stranger  in  our  Southern  States  is  the  Turkey  Ihi/zard.  indeed,  (hero 
are  few  moments  between  sunrise  and  sunset  when  these  birds  are 
not  in  sight.  On  outstretcluv',,  imujovable  wings  they  soar  overhead 
in  gracefid  circles,  perfect  pictures  of  "repose  in  motion."  Without 
once  flap|)ing  their  broad  pinions,  they  sail  in  spirals  up  the  sky  until 
they  are  hidden  by  the  storm-clouds  they  have  purposely  avoided. 
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Again,  one  seos  them  winging  their  way  low  over  fields  or  through  the 
si  roets  of  a  town  in  search  of  food,  which  their  powers  of  both  sight 
and  smell  assist  them  in  finding. 

Their  services  as  scavengers  are  inva]u(il)le.  The  thought  of  bury- 
ing a  dead  horse  or  cow  never  occurs  to  the  southern  planter.  He 
simply  drags  the  animal  to  a  more  or  less  retired  place  and  leaves  it 
for  the  Buzzards,  who  never  fail  to  do  justice  tc  the  repast. 

In  some  .southern  towns  they  make  a  sell-constituted  street-clean- 
ing department,  and  if  their  efforts  were  seconded  by  a  corps  of  goats, 
to  dispose  of  the  more  indigestible  materials,  they  would  form  an  ad- 
mirable branch  of  the  public  service. 

After  a  rain  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  Buzzards  perching  with 
wings  held  in  spread-eagle  fashion  as  they  dry  their  water-soaked 
plumage.  Frequently  they  stand  on  the  top  of  a  chimney  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  heat  arising  with  the  smoke. 

Their  only  note  is  a  low,  hissing  sound  uttered  when  they  are  dis- 
turbed. Just  after  sunset  Buzzards  may  be  seen  sailing  to  their 
roosting  place,  generally  in  the  upper  branches  of  a  dead  tree. 

826.  Catharista  atrata  {B<irtr.).  '[\\.\vvi  Vultire.  .1'/.— Head 
ami  nock  Itare.  tin-  nkiii  and  l)asu  of  thu  bill  hlnrl-in/t  ;  i)luina<re  j^lossy  l)lack ; 
umltT  surface  of  the  win;,'s  silvery.  L.,  about  -Ji'OO;  W.,  IT'OO;  T.,  «-00;  B., 
2'20. 

R'lufje. — Breeds  from  Nortii  Carolina  southward,  tliroufxh  Mexico  to  South 
America,  and  m-casionally  stravs  as  far  north  as  Maine. 

NeM^  on  the  trround,  under  loirs,  biislies,  paliiiettos,  etc.  E(j(jfi^  one  to  three, 
pale  bluish  white.  <.'•  nerall y  more  or  less  spotteil  with  distinct  and  obscure 
chocolate  marking's,  2'.i.">  y  lino. 

This  species  is  more  abundant  near  the  seaooast  and  loss  common 
in  the  interior  than  the  j)receding.  It  is  also  more  often  found  living 
in  towns  or  cities.  Any  one  who  has  visited  the  vicinity  of  the  market 
in  Charleston.  S.  ('.,  will  testify  to  its  abundance  and  semi-domestica- 
tion there.  Indeed,  the  birds  have  become  so  tame  that  when  engaged 
in  devouring  some  savory  morsel  they  are  in  fre(pient  danger  of  being 
trodden  under  foot. 

Black  Vultures  are  heavier  birds  than  Turkey  Buzzards,  and  when- 
ever the  <»wnership  of  food  is  in  question  the  dispute  is  invariably 
settled  in  the  Vulture's  favor.  Their  stretch  of  wing,  however,  is  not 
so  great,  and  for  this  reason  their  flight  is  far  less  easy  aiul  graceful 
than  that  of  the  Buzzard.  They  flap  their  wings  oftener,  and  this 
habit,  in  connection  with  their  black  heads,  grayish  primaries,  ami 
c<unpar.'itiv('ly  short  tails. serves  to  identify  them  in  the  field.  Theonly 
note  I  have  ever  beard  from  them  is  a  low  grunt  uttered  when  they 
tire  disturlted. 
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Family  Falconid^.    Falcons,  Hawks,  Eagles,  etc. 

The  three  hundred  and  fifty  species  included  in  this  family  are 
distributed  throughout  ilie  world.  One  tenth  of  the  number  are  found 
in  North  Americf,  During  tlie  migratory  seasons  they  may  some- 
times  be  seen  traveling  in  scattered  flocks,  which  may  take  hours  to 
pass  a  giveti  point.  At  other  times  of  the  year,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  are  solitary  birds,  having  no  intercourse  with  their  kind.  During 
the  breeding  season  many  species  have  definitely  bounded  haunts,  upon 
which  intrusion  by  individuals  of  the  same  species  is  not  permitted. 
With  much  regularity  they  return  to  the  same  locality  and  even  the 
same  nest  year  after  year,  and  some  species  are  known  to  mate  for  life. 
Their  days  are  an  unceasing  vigil.  At  all  times  they  are  on  the  alert 
for  food.  This  consists  to  a  large  extent  of  small  mammals  and  in- 
sects, birds  and  poultry  forming  a  comparatively  insignificant  part  of 
the  diet  of  most  species.  Hawks  are  thus  of  great  value  to  the  agri- 
culturist as  the  natural  check  upon  the  increase  of  the  myriad  of  small 
rodents  so  destructive  to  crops. 

The  cries  of  Hawks  are  generally  loud,  startling,  and  characteristic 
of  their  fierce  natures.  They  strike  their  prey  with  their  feet,  and  use 
the  bill  to  tear  it  into  fragments. 

Hawks'  nests  are  generally  bulky  affairs,  composed  of  cf»arse  twigs 
and  sticks.  The  presence  of  downy  feathers  gives  evidence  that  they 
are  or  have  been  recently  occupied. 

KKV    TO   THE    SPECIES. 

I.  Win?  over  19'00. 
A.  Upper  luilf  of  tarsus  fi'atliored. 

a.  Whole  head  and  neck  wliite S'>2.  Balo  PIaoi.e  (Ad.). 

b.  Ilciid  and  neck  brown  or  1)n)wnish. 

lA.  Bill  mostly  yellow  (Creenland)     .    .  351.  Gray  Sea  Eagle  fAd.). 

h*.  Bill  black  or  blackish 352.  Bai.u  Eagle  (Im.). 

Ji.  Whole  tarsus  feathered 349.  Golden  Eagle. 

n.  Wing  under  19-00. 

1.  Feathers  of  under  parts    more  or  less  streaked  and 
spotted*  without  cross-bars. 

A.  Outer  primary  with  numerous  black  or  blackish  bars. 
a.  WiuiT  under  10-00. 
a>.  Back  bright  rufous,  witii  or  without  black  bai-s. 

3t;0.  Am.  Si'arkow  Hawk. 

a*.  Back  bluish  slate-cnlor 357.  I'ioeon-  Hawk  (Ad.). 

a*.  Back  fuscous,  second  primary  longest. 

357.  riGEov  Hawk  (Iul). 
a*.  Back  fuscous,  fourth  primary  longest,  tail-fcatlicrs  of  nearly  ccpial 

length  ;  wing  under  900 332.  Smaki'-suinned  Hawk. 

14 
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a*.  Back  fuscous,  fourtli  primary  longest,  outer  tail-fcatliers  half  an 

inch  or  more  shorter  thuu  the  middle  ones;  wing  over  ttOO. 

833.  CooPEu's  Hawk. 
b.  Wing  over  1000. 

i».  Second  primary  longest,  tail  generally  over  900. 

A'.  "  Lower  tail-coverts  immafuiate  white."  353.  White  Gvukalcon. 

b*.  "  Lower  tail-coverts  always  more  or  lees  marked  with  dusky." 

Hhi.  Gray  Gykkalcon  and  Kaccs. 

c>.  Second  primary  longest,  tail  under  9'00. 

c*.  Tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  without  nail,  upper  parts  blackish. 

35(5.  Dick  Hawk. 

c».  Tarsus    longer    than    middle    toe   without    nail,  upper    parts 

brownish 355.  Tkaikie  Falcon. 

<fi.  Third  or  fourth  primarj'  longest. 

d'.  Upper  tail-coverts  white 331.  Maksh  Hawk. 

d*.  Upper  tail-coverts  brownish      .     .    .334.  Am.  Goshawk  (Im.). 

£.  Outer  primary  generally  one  color,  base  sometimes  whitish  or  with 

a  few  imperfect  bars. 

fl.  Tarsus  entirely  bare,  scales  on  its  front  large,  rounded. 

3t>'2.  Ai  dibon's  Caua<  aua. 

b.  Tarsus  entirely  feathered    ....     348.  FEituroiNors  Koloh-leu. 

c.  Tarsus  partly  feathered,  scales  on  its  front  small,  rouiuled. 

304.  Am.  Osprey. 

d.  Tarsus  partly  feathered,  scales  on  its  front  transverse,  more  or  less 

square. 
</'.  Three  outer  primaries  emarginate  or  "notched."* 

(/».  Wing  under  lioO  ....    843.  Huoad-winc.ko  Hawk  (Im.). 

d^.  Wing  over  I'i-OO 342.  Swain.son's  Hawk  (Im.), 

«».  Four  outer  primaries  emarginate  or  '•  notched."  t 

t'.  Upper  tail-coverts  pure  wiiite 331.  Maksh  Hawk. 

«».  Upper  tail-coverts  not  pure  white;  wing  under  13-50;   lesser 
wing-coverts  conspicuously  margined  with  rufous. 

339.  Ked-shouldekeh  Hawk  (Im.). 
e*.  Upper  tail-coverts  not  pure  white ;  wing  over  13-50;  lesser  wing- 
coverts  not  conspicuously  margined  with  rufous. 

337.  Red-tailed  Hawk  and  Races. 
2.  Feathers  of  under  parts  with  more  or  less  numerous 
cross-bars. 

A.  Scales  on  front  of  the  tarsus  numerous,  rounded. 

rt.  Wing  under  15-00 356.  Dlck  Hawk. 

b.  Wing  over  15-00 3(i2.  ArniBON's  Caracaka. 

B.  Scales  on  front  of  the  tarsus  sharply  defined,  transverse,  more  or  less 

square. 
«.  Four  or  five  outer  primaries  emarginate  or  "  notclied."  i 
(/>.  Tail  white  at  the  base  and  tipped  with  whitish. 

330.  Everglade  Kite. 


See  Fig.  70. 


t  See  Fig.  09. 
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a*.  Tail  rufous,  with  somctinics  a  black  band  near  the  end. 

337.  Kki)-taii.ki)  Hawk  (Ad.)  and  Races. 
a*.  Tail  black  or  blackish,  with  four  to  six  white  or  yruyish  cross- 
bars .    33t».  KEU-snoi:i,i)EUKi)  Hawk  ^Ad.). 

33tt«.  FtoHinA  Kku-siiouluerei)  Hawk  (Ad.). 
a*.  Tail  10-00  long,  gray,  with  several  indistinct  blackish  bands. 

334.  Am.  Goshawk. 

J.  Three  outer  jiriinaricacniarginate  or  "notched."* 

lA.  Tail  with  two  or  three  broad  whitish  bars. 

343.  BuoAD-wiNOED  Hawk  (Ad.). 
i*.  Tail  with  numerous  narrow,  indistinct  blackish  bars. 

34'2.  Swainson's  Hawk  (Ad.). 
C.  Front  of  the  tarsus  smooth,  or  with  the  scales  not  sharply  defined ; 
outer  primary  barred. 

a.  Wing  under  O'OO,  tail-feathers  of  nearly  equal  length. 

33'J.  SnAui'-siiiNXEn  Hawk  (Ad.), 

b.  Wing  over  9-00,  outer  tail-feathers  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  mid- 
dle ones;  upper  tail-covfrts  not  white.      3.33.  Cooper's  Hawk  (Ad.). 

c.  Wing  over  !C00;  upper  tail-coverts  white.    331.  Mausu  Hawk  (Ad.). 
J).  Tarsus  entirely  feathered. 

a.  Legs  rich  rufous,  heavily  barred     .    348.  Feruloinous  Roitni-LEo. 

b.  Legs  ochraceous-burt",  more  or  less  barred. 

34'ra.  Am.  Kouaii-LEooEU  Hawk. 
8.  Under  parts  without  streaks  or  bars. 
A.  Under  parts  white. 

a.  Scales  on  front  of  tarsus  transverse,  more  or  less  square. 

334.  SuouT-TAiLEi)  Hawk. 

b.  Scales  on  front  of  tarsus  numerous,  rounded. 
J*.  Tail  barred. 

ft*.  Upper  parts  not  barred 304.  Am.  Osprey. 

f>».  Upper  parts  barred 353.  White  Gyrfalcon. 

c*.  Tail  not  barred. 

(».  Tail  square,  white S28.  WniTE-TAii.Ei)  Kite. 

c*.  Tail  forked,  bluish  black     .    .    .    327.  Swallow-tailed  Kite. 
£.  Under  parts  dark  brown,  slate,  gray,  or  black. 

a.  Tarsus  entirely  feathered   .     ,     .     347'*.  Am.  Roroii-LEOOEn  Hawk, 

b.  Tarsus  partly  feathered,  scales  transverse,  more  or  less  square. 
J».  Wing  over  13-00. 

i'.  Upper  tail-coverts,  base  and  tip  of  the  tail  white ;  two  outer 
primaries  slightly  "notched"  ....  3.30.  Everolade  Kite. 
6*.  Three  outer  primaries  "  notched"*  .  34'2.  Swainsox's  Hawk. 
b*.  Four  outer  primaries  "  notched "  .  .  338.  Harlan's  Hawk. 
c».  Wing  under  13-00. 
c'.  Primaries  more  or  less  distinctly  barred ;  general  plumage  sooty 

'  •         black 344.  Sii(>1{t-tailei)  Hawk. 

c'.  rriinaries  not  barred ;  general  plumage  slaty  blue. 

329.  Mississippi  Kite. 

*  See  Fig.  70. 
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327.  Elanoides  forflcatus  (Linn.).  SwALLow-Tvir.Kn  Kite.  Ad, 
— Ileail,  neck,  linini,'S  of  the  win<rs,  rump,  part  of  tertiuls,  ami  under  parts 
white;  rest  of  the  pluinaf,'ii  ylossy  hhiisli  blaok  ;  tail  deeply  forked,  the  outer 
fcatliorrt  al)out  8-00  longer  than  tlie  middle  ones.  L.,  2400;  W.,  lt;r)0;  T., 
13-50  ;  B.  from  N.,  -80. 

/i!a//_^/«;.— Soutliern  United  States  north  to  rennsylvaiiia  and  casually  to 
Ma.ssaeliusetts;  south  to  South  Ameriea;  hreedinj,'  locally  throughout  its 
range,  and  winteriiiji,'  in  Central  and  South  America. 

A'ent,  in  the  upper  branches  of  tall  trees.  7;V/r/A',  two  to  four,  white  or  i)U<T'y 
■wliite,  boldly  spotted  or  blotched,  chielly  round  the  larger  end,  with  hazel- 
brown,  chestnut,  or  rich  madder-brown,  1-87  x  1'49  (Kidgw.). 

The  Swallow-tailed  Kite  wiirters  in  Central  and  South  America, 
and  appears  in  the  LTnited  States  in  March.  Its  home  is  the  air,  and 
it  is  far  more  frequently  seen  on  the  wing  than  at  rest.  It  captures 
its  prey,  devours  it,  and  drinks  while  under  way.  Its  flight  possesses 
all  the  marvelous  ease  and  grace  of  a  Swallow's,  made  more  evident, 
and  consequently  more  impressive,  by  the  bird's  much  greater  size. 

828.  ElaniiS  leucurus  (  IVV/Z^.).  White-taileu  Kite.  yl(/.— Upper 
parts  ashy  gray,  Avhiter  on  the  head  ;  wing-covcrts  black  ;  tail  and  under  i)art8 
white.     L.,  ir)-o0 ;  \V.,  12-50 ;  T.,  7-00 ;  B.  from  N.,  -70. 

Eanf/e. — Breeds  from  Soutli  Carolina,  southern  Illinois,  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory southward  through  Mexico  to  tiie  Argentine  Kcpublic;  rare  east  of  the 
Mississij)pi. 

A'<.s<,  in  trees.  J^ffff^i  three  to  four.  "  liandsomely  marbled  or  clouded  with 
various  shades  of  rich  madder-brown  on  a  paler  (sometimes  whitish)  ground, 
1-71  X  1-31"  (Ridgw.). 

This  species  is  not  often  found  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  frequents 
open,  marshy  situations.  A  pair  which  I  observed  in  Texas  hunted 
by  hovering  over  the  reed.s,  sustaining  a  position  facing  the  wind,  and 
about  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  by  a  gentle  movement  of  the  wings. 

329.  Ictinia  mississippiensis  ( Wils.).  Mississippi  Kite.  Ad. — 
Head,  neck,  exposed  margins  of  the  secondaries,  and  under  parts  gray  ;  back 
bluish  slate-color;  primaries  streaked  or  spotted  witli  rufous-chestnut;  tail 
black,  without  bars.  //«.— Head  streaked  with  black  and  white;  back  black- 
ish, tii)ped  with  rufous  or  white,  the  concealed  parts  of  the  feathers  white  and 
with  generally  one  blackish  bar;  primaries  without  rufous;  tail  with  three 
or  four  broken  white  bars;  below  buU'y,  streaked  with  rufous  and  grayish 
brown.    L.,  14-00;  W.,  11-25;  T.,  G-50;  B.  from  N.,  -00. 

Range. — Breeds  from  South  Carolina,  southern  Illinois,  and  Kansas  south- 
ward to  Central  America;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

XM,  in  tail  trees.  Eggs.,  two,  dull  white,  sometimes  with  a  bluish  tinge, 
1-C)3  X  1-32. 

This  bird,  like  the  preceding,  is  only  a  summer  resident  in  the 
United  States,  arriving  from  the  south  in  April.    It  is  not  common 
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east  of  Louisiana.  It  migrates  in  flocks,  sometimes  flying  within  gun- 
shot, and  at  others  so  fur  above  the  earth  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the 
bounds  of  vision. 

330.  Rostrhamus  SOCiabills  (  I'ieilL).  Kveiuilaoe  Kite;  Snail- 
Hawk.  A(L — Dark  slute-color;  under,  and  longer  upper  tail-eoverts,  and  base 
of  tlie  tail  wliito,  tip  of  the  tail  whitish  ;  upper  iiifiiKlible  iiiueh  leiigtiiened 
and  hooked.  //«.— Upper  parts  hlaek,  tipped  with  rufous;  under  j)art.-»  barred 
and  mottled  ^vith  rufous,  black,  and  buti'y  ;  tail  a«  in  the  adult.  L.,  18-00; 
W.,  U-00;  T.,  7'7r);  B.,  1-t'O. 

liaiiffc.—Brccih  from  middle  Florida  southward  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 

A't'/s^,  in  bushes,  among  reeds  or  tall  grasses.  /iV/[/«,  two  to  three,  pale  blu- 
ish white,  heavily  spotted,  blotched,  or  washed  with  cinnaniou  or  ehocolatc, 
1-85  X  1--17. 

This  species  is  a  summer  resident  in  southern  Florida.  It  an-ives 
from  tlie  .south  in  February.  i\Ir.  W.  E.  D.  Scott  writes  of  it  as  ob- 
served at  Lake  Panasofkee,  Florida:  "Their  food  at  this  point  appar- 
ently consists  of  a  kind  of  large,  fresh-water  snail,  which  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  the  local  name  of  *  Siiiiil-IIawk '  is  particularly  applicable 
to  this  bird  as  1  have  met  with  it.  They  fish  over  the  sliallow  water, 
reminding  one  of  Gnlls  in  their  motions ;  and  having  secured  a  snail 
by  diving,  they  immediately  carry  it  to  the  nearest  avaihi!)le  percli, 
where  the  animal  is  dexterously  taken  from  the  shell  without  injury 
to  the  latter"  (Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  vi,  1881,  p.  IG). 

331.  Circus  hudsoiiius(Z(«//.).    Marsh  Hawk;  IlAituiEn.    Ad.  S  .— 

Upper  parts  gray  or  ashy  ;  upi)er  tail-coverts  ir/iiie  ;  tail  silvery  gray,  irregu- 
larly barred  or  marked  with  blackish ;  upper  breast  pearl-gray ;  the  lower 
breast  and  belly  white,  spotted  or  barred  with  rufous.  Ad.  9  . — Upper  parts 
fuscous,  the  head  and  neck  streaked,  and  the  wing-coverts  s[)otted  or  uiargined 
Avith  rufous;  longer  u{per  tail-coverts  white  ;  middle  tail-feathers  barred  with 
ashy  and  black,  others  barred  with  (K'hraceous-l)ulF  and  black;  under  parts 
ochraceous-butt,  widely  streaked  on  the  l)reast  and  narrowly  streaked  on  tlio 
belly  with  fuscous  or  light  umber.  Im. — Similar  to  the  ?  ,  but  somewhat 
darker  above;  tlic  under  parts  darker,  almost  rufnus;  the  belly  withmit 
streaks.  3  L.,  IDW;  W,,  1;>T">;  T.,  l»-(ii);  15.  fn.ni  N., -(W.  v  L., 'J-J-oo;  W., 
1. ")•(>();  T.,  lO-OO. 

liaiuje. — J^orth  America  in  general,  soutli  to  Panama. 

Washington,  coiumon  W.  V.,  July  to  Apl.  Sing  Sing,  tuicraiily  common 
S.  E.,  Mch.  G  to  Oct.  30;  a  few  winter.  Cambridge,  eomuion  T.  V.,  Mch.  15 
to  Apl.  15;  Sept.  and  Oct.;  a  few  breed. 

Xest.,  on  the  ground,  in  niarsbes.  /-(/(/.v,  four  to  six,  dull  white  or  pale 
bluish  white,  VT5  x  l-to. 

This  Hawk  is  essentially  a  bird  of  the  unwooded  country,  and  wo 
might  as  well  look  for  a  Grouse  in  the  open  marsh  as  for  a  Harrier  in 
the  thick  woods.     It  flies  low,  and  may  be  easily  identified  by  the  large 
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white  pat(;h  on  its  rntn|).  Quartering  the  country  with  slow,  vacillating 
flight,  it  usually  captures  its  living  prey  by  sur[»rising  it  away  from 
its  retreats. 

The  Harrier  is  a  low-perching  Hawk,  and  most  frequently  will 
be  seen  alighting  on  a  slight  elevation  or  in  the  grass.  During  the 
nesting  season  the  nuile  nniy  be  seen  endeavoring  to  win  the  admira- 
tion of  tiie  principal  sj)ectator  by  performing  a  number  of  extraor- 
dinary aerial  evolutions.  Sometimes  he  soars  to  a  great  lieight, 
then  falls  straight  downward  nearly  to  the  ground,  turning  several 
somersaults  during  the  descent,  and  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  re- 
iterated screeching.  At  other  times  he  flies  across  the  marsh  in  a 
course  which  would  outline  a  gigantic  saw,  each  of  the  descending 
parts  being  done  in  a  somersault  and  accompanied  by  the  screeching 
notes,  which  form  the  only  love  song  within  the  range  of  his  limited 
vocal  powers. — Ernkst  E.  Thompson. 

'•  Of  124  stomachs  examined,  7  contained  poultry,  or  game  birds ; 
34,  other  birds;  57,  mice;  23,  other  mamnuils;  7,  reptiles;  2,  frogs; 
14,  insects;  1,  indeterminate  matter,  and  8  wero  empty"  (Fislier). 

83S*  Accipiter  velox  (  Wih.).  Shakp-shinnki)  Hawk,  .l*/.— Upper 
parts  sluty  gray ;  j^riman'ts  barred  w!th  blavkifih ;  tuil  neiirly  square,  ashy 

gniy,  with  hlaokisli  eross-burs  and  a  wliit- 
ifsli  tip;  tliroat  white,  streaked  wit! I  blaek- 
isli;  rest  of  under  parts  barred  with  white 
and  ochraoeous-butl'  or  pale  rufous,  Im. — 
Upper  parts  fuseous, niarj^ined  witli  rufous; 
primaries  and  tail  inueii  as  in  tlic  ml. ;  un- 
der j)arts  wliitt!  or  butt'y  white,  sircaked  or 
spotted  with  itlaekisli  or  pale  rufciU:^-brown. 
<5  L.,  11-25;  W.,  (K.O;  T.,  fy'yO;  B.  froin  N., 
•40.     9  L.,  13-r)0 ;  W.,  8-00 ;  T.,  V'OO. 

Jicinnrkn. — This  sjieeies  very  elosely  re- 
sendjles  Cooper's  Hawk,  In  atlult  pluuiajjc 
the  black  eap  ehanieterizes  that  species,  but 
immature  birds  may  be  distin^ui.shed  only 
by  size  and  tlie  ditl'ereiice  in  the  shape  of 
the  tail,  which  in  velox,  is  nearly  square,  and  in  cooperi  decidedly  rounded. 

liaiKje. — Bree<ls  throu!i:hout  the  United  States,  and  winters  fnim  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  to  Central  America. 

Washington,  common  P.  K.  Sing  Sing,  common  P.  II.  Cambridge,  com- 
mon T.  v.,  Apl.  15  to  Apl.  30;  Sept.  and  Oct. ;  rare  S.  R..  uncommon  W.  V. 

Nest,  in  trees,  f^f\een  to  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  ^f/f/'f,  t'liree  to  8i.\, 
varying  from  bluish  wliite  to  l>ale  eream-butf,  distinctly  spotted,  heavily 
blotched,  or  even  washed  with  chocolate  or  cinuamon-rurous,  Vbb  x  1*20. 

The  generally  misapplied  names  "Hen  Hawk"  and  "Chicken 
Hawk  "  should  he  restricted  to  the  birds  of  this  genus,  for  they  de- 
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serve  the  reputiition  coraraonly  attributed  to  the  large  Hawks  of  the 
genus  liuifo. 

The  Sharp-shitined  Hawk  differs  dtridodly  in  habits  from  the 
mouse-  or  insect-eating  species,  which  watcii  for  tiu-ir  prey  from  a 
lookout  and  capture  it  on  the  ground.  It  is  a  fearless,  daring,  ag- 
gressive bird,  and  flying  swiftly,  rather  low,  either  in  the  open  or 
through  woods,  it  makes  sudden  dashes  at  the  frightened  birds,  which 
hurry  to  cover  to  escape  its  talons.  One  hears  a  commotion  among 
the  birds;  calls  of  alarm,  and  a  dark  form  darts  through  the  foliage 
in  close  pursuit,  or,  missing  its  aim,  alights  in  the  center  of  some 
thickly  leaved  tree,  there  to  await  in  sileiu^e  a  fresh  opporttuiity. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  seen  soaring  in  narrow  circles,  when  its  dispro- 
portionately long  tail  forms  a  good  field  character. 

It  is  usually  a  voiceless  bird  except  during  the  nesting  season,  when 
a  too  close  approach  to  its  nest  causes  it  to  utter  its  peculiar  notes. 

"Of  150  stomachs  examined,  G  contained  poultry  or  game  birds; 
99,  other  birds;  6,  mice;  5,  insects;  and  53  were  empty"  (Fisher). 

333.  Accipiter  cooperl  ( />"n'y.).  roopKu's  Hawk.  ./(/.— Similar 
to  adults  of  the  i)rc'Ct'din>r,  but  larj,'er  uiid  witli  tlie  crown  bluckiBli.  Im.— 
Siinilur  in  color  to  younj;  of  A. 
■vel(>,i\  liut  lari,'cr.  <S  L.,  IS-.W; 
W.,  9-r.O;  T.,  7'7.');  H.  from  N., -55. 
9  L.,  in-oo;  w.,  iO'r)0;  T.,  y-oo. 

IxniKji'. — r>rc('«ls  frniii  tlic  (lulf 
of  Mexico  t"  NcwfdUinlland,  ami 
winters  from  Massachusetts  to 
Mexico. 

Wftshins.'ton,     common     1*.    U. 
Sim,'  SiniT,  lolcraMy  common  W  M.' 
Camhriilirt.',  common   T.  V.,   A])!.; 
Sejit,    anil    Oct.  ;    not    uncommon 
S.  R.;  rare  W.V. 

A'^.•*^  in  trees,  twenty-five  to 
fifty  feet  from  tln^  ^rrourid.  /;V/f/.S 
three  to  six,  iiale  bluish  white, 
sometimes  liirlilly  spotteil  witli 
brownisli,  I'iiO  x  V'M. 

This  species  resembles  the  preceding  in  lialiits,  b\it  because  of  its 
larger  size  is  more  destructive  to  poultry. 

"Of  i;];i  stomachs  examined,  'M  contained  poultry  or  game  birds; 
52,  other  birds;  11,  mammals;  1,  frog;  !j,  lizards;  2,  insects;  and  39 
were  empty  "  (Fisher). 

384.  Accipiter  atricapillus  (  Wih.).  Ameukan  Gosihwk.  A,t.- 
Upper  parts  bluish  slutc-color;  head  bluekisli,  u  wliitc  line  over  und  beiiin.l 
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the  oyc ;  inner  tuil-fcuthors  like  tlic  liaek,  outer  ones  more  fuscous,  ami  Hlijrhtly 
nuirkeil  with  hluekisli ;  tip  wliitisli;  entire  untler  purts  evenly  n.iirkeil  witii 
irref,'uiur,  wuvy  burs  of  gray  and  wiiite,  tlie  featiiers  of  tlje  tiiroat  anil  breast 
with  (hirker  shaft  streaks,  /in. — Upper  parts  fuseous,  iiiar^^'iiied  witli  rufous; 
prinuiries  barred  with  bhiek ;  tail  l)rownisii  gray,  barred  with  bluek ;  under 
parts  wiiite  or  butty,  streaked  with  blaek.  S  L.,  2'J0(.i;  W.,  lauu;  T.,  lUOO; 
B.  from  N.,  -Go.     9  I-.,  21'0();  W.,  13-4U;  T.,  ll'oO. 

liniKje. — lireeds  from  the  nortliern  United  States  nortii ward,  and  winters 
as  far  south  as  Virginia. 

Wasliington,  easuid  in  winter.  Sing  Sing,  rare  W.  V.,  Oct.  10  to  Jan.  14. 
Cambridge,  irregular  and  uueommon  W.  V. 

AW^,  in  trees.  /iV/y.v,  two  to  live,  "  white,  or  glaucous-white,  sometimes 
very  faintly  nuirked  with  pulo  brownish,  '1-'A\  x  1-74"  t^liidgw.j. 

With  tlie  general  habits  of  the  two  preceding  species  this  larger 
bird  is  much  bolder  tlnin  either.  Dr.  Fislier  remarks:  "  This  species 
is  one  of  the  most  daring  of  all  tiie  Hawks,  and  wliile  in  pursuit  of 
its  prey  is  apparently  less  concerned  by  the  presence  of  man  than  any 
other.  It  will  dart  down  unexpectedly  at  the  very  feet  of  the  fanner 
and  carry  off  a  fowl." 

"Of  28  stomachs  examined,  9  contained  poultry  or  game  birds;  2, 
other  birds;  10,  mammals;  3,  insects;  1,  centiped:  and  8  were  empty" 
(Fisher). 

337*  Buteo  borealis  (Gmel.).  Kkd-tailkd  IT,\wk;  lIicN  Hawk; 
Chicken  Hawk.  .-Ic/.— Upper  parts  dark  grayish  brown  or  fuseous-brown, 
more  or  less  etlged  with  rutbus,  oehrueeous-butt,  and  whitish  ;  four  outer  \m- 
niarics  "  noteiied,"  tiie  outer  one  not  regularly  barred  ;  wing-eoverts  nut  elged 
with  rufous;  tail  rich  rufouf!,  with  a  narrow  blaek  band  near  its  end  and  a 
white  tij);  upjxir  breast  lieavily  streaked  with  grayisli  brown  and  oeliraeeou.s- 
burf,  lower  breast  lightly  streaked  and  sonietiiues  without  streaks ;  uppr r 
belly  streaked,  si^ttetl,  or  barred  with  blaek  or  blackish,  forming  a  kind  of 
broken  band  across  the  belly;  lower  belly  generally  wiiite  without  streaks, 
Iin. — Similar,  but  the  tail  of  about  the  same  color  as  the  back,  crossed  by 
numerous  more  or  less  distinct  blackish  bands;  no  rufous  in  the  markings  of 
the  under  parts.  3  L.,2O00;  W.,  irv'jO;  T.,  O-'i.');  B.  from  N., -Do.  9  L., '23-00: 
AV.,  KVr.O;  T.,  icTr). 

y»''///r/f'.— Eastern  North  America,  breeding  throughout  most  of  its  range. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  rare  S.  K.  Sing  Sing,  common  P.  R. ;  leas 
coniinou  in  winter.     Cambridge,  coninion  W.  V.,  Nov.  to  ,\pl. ;  a  few  S.  R. 

AV.si',  in  trees,  thirty  to  seventy  feet  from  the  grouml.  AV/f/.s  two  to  four, 
dull  wiiite,  generally  scantily  and  irregularly  marked  with  shades  of  cinna- 
mon-brown, 2-40  X  1-8.'). 

Tiie  Rod-tailed  Hawk  resembles  its  near  relative,  the  Tfed-shoul- 
dered  Hiiwk,  in  the  selection  of  its  haunts,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  in 
habits.  \i  is  to  be  distinguisheil  in  life  from  that  species  by  its  larger 
size,  which,  even  in  the  field,  is  noticeable,  and  by  its  call.     The  usual 
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note  of  tlic  Iled-tail  is  a  long-drawn  "scjuciiling"  whistle,  which  to 
my  ear  suggests  the  sound  i)r<)du(;ed  by  escupiiig  steam. 

"Of  502  stoinaehs  examined,  54  contained  poultry  or  game  birds; 
51,  other  birds;  278,  mice;  131,  other  mammals;  37,  batradiians  or 
reptiles;  47,  insects;  8,  crawfish;  1,  cenliped ;  13,  olfal ;  and  89  were 
empty  "  (Fisher). 

837a.  B.  b.  kvideril  Ifuope^.  Kkidkk'm  Hawk,— Swnilur  tu  Buteo 
borealin,  but  witli  much  more  wliitu  in  the  pluiniige;  thu  lifud  «oim;tiineH 
iiluioHt  entirely  white;  tiic  under  i)arts  only  lij^litly  wtreukeil,  iukI  with  tlio 
bund  on  tlio  belly  Hometinies  obsolete;  the  tail  in  the  tul.  juile  ruloiia,  j^en- 
erully  without  u  terminal  bluek  band;  in  the  iin.,  pale  rul'ous,  or  white  wiiehed 
with  rutbus,  and  witli  numerou>s  l)lu*;Uish  burs.     A  W.,  lo-uo;  T.,  'J\")0. 

liaiKje. — "  Great  iiluins  of  the  United  States,  from  Minnesota  to  Texas; 
east  irregularly  or  casually  to  Iowa  and  uortliern  Illinois"  (liendire). 

337cl.  B.  b.  harlani  {Aud.).  Haiu.an's  Hawk,  .bi^— Upper  parts 
dark  sooty  fuscous,  the  bases  of  the  featliers  more  or  les*  barred  with  gray- 
ish ;  tail  closely  mottUil  with  black,  fuscous,  rufous,  and  whitish;  under  part.s 
varying  from  white  more  or  less  spotted  across  the  belly  to  sooty  fuscou.s. 
Ini. — Similar,  but  the  tail  barred  witii  blackisli,  grayisii,  rutuus,  or  whitish, 
tipped  with  white.  $  L.,  about  l'J-00;  W.,  lu'iJO;  T.,  «-^u.  9  L.,  about '21.DU; 
W.,  17-00;  T.,  (»-25. 

JiuiKje. — "Gulf  St^iites  and  lower  Mississipi)i  Valley;  north  (casually)  to 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania;  east  to  Georgia  and  Florida"  (Ben- 
dire). 

Pr.  William  L.  Ralph,  in  Captain  Bcndire's  Life  Histories  of  North 
American  Birds  (p.  218),  reports  this  species  as  not  uncommon  during 
the  winter  in  St.  John's  and  Putnam  Counties,  Florida.  He  writes: 
"  They  are  exactly  like  the  Red-tailed  Hawks  except  in  color,  and  their 
call-note  is  the  same,  only  being  longer  drawn  out.  Tiie  call  of  the 
latter  bird,  as  already  stated,  sounds  like  the  squealing  of  a  pig,  or 
*  Aree-ee-e,'  and  that  of  Harlan's  Hawk  like  '  kee-ee-ee-e-e-ee." 

The  Western  Kedtail  (8:i7f>.  li.  h.  caliiruM)  hns  been  recorded  from  Illi- 
nois, and  one  specimen  of  the  Eiropean  Bizzaru  (336.  Buteo  buteo)  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  in  Michigan. 

339.  Buteo lineatus  ( (Itnel.).    IiF.i>-sirorr.i>EREi>  II awr  :  Hen  Hawk  ; 

CnicKEN  Hawk.  Ad. — U|)por  jiarts  dark  grayish  fuscous-brown,  more  or  less 
edged  with  rufous,  ochraceous  -  butf.  and  whitish;  four  outer  primaries 
"notched,"  all  barred  with  i)hick  and  wiute;  lesser  wing-coverts  rufous, 
forming  a  conspicuous  "shoulder"  patch  ;  tail  black  or  fuscous,  with  four  or 
five  white  cross-bars  and  a  white  tip;  throat  streaked  with  Ijlackish  ;  rest  of 
under  parts  rufous  or  ochraceous- buff,  ovorywhere  barred  with  white  or 
wlutish.  //w.— Upper  parts  much  as  in  tiie  .tdult;  i)usal  part  of  the  primaries 
mostly  oclraceottS'buf,  fmling  to  whitish  on  the  inner  web,  with  broken  bars 
of  fuscous,  lesser  wing-coverts  conspicuously  mari/iiuHl  with  rufous  or  rufous- 
chestnut;  tail  dark  grayish  brown,  indistinctly  barred  with  fuscous,  and  on 
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tho  bftHul  liulf  with  more  or  Iosh  rufouH,  tlic  inner  wobs  of  tho  fcutlicrH  with 
HoiiictiriifH  wliito  liiirs;  uikUt  jmrtM  wliiti'  or  whitish,  strcakeil  or  spotteil  with 
hiuol<  ur  l)lu('ki.Hh,  the  W^h  soiiu'tiMies  l)anvil  witli  rutuiiH,  i  L.,  l8-a0;  W., 
VZbi)\  'l'.,  «uo;  B.  from  N.,  -Vk     9  L.,  iiOiJo;  \V..  13-51I;  T.,  yuO. 


Fm.  69.— Four-notched  primaries  of  Red-shouldered  Ilawk.    (Reduced.) 

Kinxirkx. — .Adults  of  tliit*  spei-ies  iiiny  nlwny.s  he  known  hythericli  rufous 
IcMser  wiiiff-eovertj*.  Immature  birds  are  Hoinetimes  confused  witii  tlie  young 
of  the  Ked-tailed  or  Broad- winged  Ilawkn.  From  the  former  tiu^y  may  be 
distinguislied  by  tlieir  hmuiII  wize,  rufous  margins  of  the  ie.s.ser  wing-eoverts 
oehraoeous-butf  nuirkings  on  the  priuuiries,  and  the  continuously  streaked 
under  partjj;  from  the  latter  they  diftVr  in  liaving  four  in.stead  of  three  outer 
primaries  "  notclied,"  in  being  larger,  and  in  having  ochraceous-butf  on  the 
primaries. 

yi'a«j/e^— Eastern  Norlli  America,  north  to  Nova  Scotia  nnu  Manitoba ;  resi- 
dent nearly  tliroughout  its  range. 

Washington,  conuuon  I*.  K.  Sing  Sing,  common  I'.  K.  Cand>ridgo,  com- 
mon I*,  li.,  less  conuuon  in  winter. 

Nest^'in  trees,  thirty  to  si.\ty  feet  from  the  groimd.  Eoos,  three  to  six, 
dull  white,  getu'rally  more  or  less  spriidiled,  spotted,  or  blotched  witii  einnu- 
mon-brown  or  chocolate,  ii'lf)  x  l-ti5. 

The  present  species  and  tlic  Red-taileil  Ilawk  are  the  birds  to  which 
the  names  Chicken  Hawk  and  Hen  Ilawk  are  most  frequently  misap- 
plied. Being  both  common  species  whose  habits  render  tliem  easily 
observed,  they  are  often  unjustly  made  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  tlieir 
bird-killing  rehitives  of  the  genus  Acnpifer. 

The  farmer  sees  a  Hawk  sailing  in  wide  circles  above  him,  uttering 
its  fierce,  screaming  cry  of  ket'^-i/on,  kee-you.  Wliile  lie  is  watching  it 
a  sly,  low-llying  Arcipifcr  slips  by  him  and  makes  a  sudden  dash  into 
the  poultry  yard.  The  farmer  does  not  discriminate;  a  Hawk  is  a 
Ilawk,  and,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  bird  in  the  air,  he  vows  vengeance 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  Red-shouldered  Hawk  is  at  most  times  of  the  year  a  bird  of 
the  woods.  Particularly  does  it  like  low  woods  watered  with  small 
streams  from  which  it  can  obtain  its  favorite  food  of  frogs.  Its  note 
is  one  of  the  common  sounds  of  summer,  and  can  be  heard  when  the 
bird  is  almost  lost  to  sight  far  up  in  the  sky.  It  is  frequently  imi- 
tated by  the  Blue  Jay. 
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"Of  220  stomachs  cxamiiiod,  ']  oontiiiiuMl  poultry;  12,  other  hinls; 
102,  mice;  40,  othor  miimmals;  20,  ri'ptilt's;  IW,  liutrachiaiis;  !)2,  in- 
sects; 10,  spiders;  7,  crawfisli ;  1,  earthworms;  2,  otral ;  '3,  tish ;  mid 
14  were  einitty  "  (Fisher). 

839a«  B.  1.  allenl  Uiihjif.  Fi.oiuda  UKi)-!«ii<)ri.i)KUEi>  Hawk.— Ailults 
of  tliirt  sjHH'ii's  may  ca.sily  \>v  (listiii^rui^lii'il  from  tlioso  ut'  //.  linfutuH  hy  tht-ir 
smnller  sizf,  j,'rayisli  white  hrad,  with  hhiok  sliat't  stri'ai\s  and  no  nit'cuis,  tlio 
Biiiftlier  fusi'uus  tii's  on  the  seaj>uhirs  and  intiTsoapiihiri*,  whieh  do  iint  eon- 
ceal  tlie  iwiiy  ^ray  buwes  of  tlio  leathers,  t)y  tlie  whilirtii  or  ^jrayish  elieekH 
and  throat,  and  the  oeliraeeoiis-biitf,  indistinetly  l)arretl  under  parts,  liii- 
niaturo  liirds  are  very  similar  to  tliose  of  />'.  li/iiatux,  and  eaii  he  distin- 
guished only  by  their  smaller  size  und  darker  eolor.  i  W.,  IIUU;  T.,  "iO; 
B.,  l-'20. 

liditge. — Floriila,  nnrtli  alon;,'  the  Atlantic  coast  to  South  Carolino,  west 
alonjj  the  Gulf  coast  to  ea.stern  Texas. 

348<  Buteo  swainsoni  /<'i9»'f/7.  Swain-sonV  Hawk.  .!>/.  j  .^I'ppcr 
parts  fu.scous-hruwn,  more  or  less  niar^'iiu'd  with  rufous  or  l)Utl'y  ;  prinuiries 
unbarred,  thrte  outer  ones  "notched";  tail  ^lifrhtly  ^jrayer  than  the  back, 
with  numerous  indistinct,  blackish  bars  showin^r  moiv  phiiidy  on  the  uiuler 
surface;  breast  coveri'd  by  a  \ary:c,  cin,ii(tiiiiiii-nt/(/us  jmti h  ;  bfUy  white  or 
ocliraceous-butl',  streaked,  spotted,  or  barred  with  blackish,  rufous,  or  butf. 
Ad.  9  . — Similar,  but  larj,'er,  the  hreast  patch  of  the  same  color  as  the  back. 
S  and  9  in  dark  or  melon  intic  jdiimmje. — Entire  plnmaj^e  fuscous,  the  under 
tail-  and  under  win<r-coverts  and  the  tail  sometimes  spotted  or  barred,  /in. — 
Upper  parts  fuscous-brown,  widely  nuirtrined  with  buHy  and  rufous;  base  of 
the  primaries  jj^rayish,  and  .sometimes  with  a  few  broken  bars;  tail  much  as  in 
the  ad. ;  under  parts  ochnicious-huf,  spotted  and  streaketl  with  blackish.  &  L., 
20-00;  \V.,  15-00;  T.,  8-r)0;  H.  from  N.,  -75. 

KemarkK. — lietwcen  the  li<rht  and  dark  phases  of  coloration  there  is  every 
degree  of  intergradatiun,  but  in  any  phmui.t,'f  this  Hawk  may  be  distinfjuished 
from  our  other  species  by  liavinj,'  oidy  three  oiiter  primaries  notched.  In  this 
respect  it  a},'rees  with  />'.  lutifntimiis,  from  which,  however,  it  ditlt-rs  ilecidedly 
both  in  size  and  eolor. 

liange. — Western  North  America,  eastward  to  the  Mississippi;  l)reedH 
from  Texas  to  the  arctic  regions,  and  occasionally  strays  eastward  to  the  At- 
hmtic  States. 

Ke«t,  in  trees,  tliirty  to  ciglity  feet  from  the  ground.  AV/f/^,  two  to  three, 
varying  from  dull  bluish  white  to  creamy  white,  .sometimes  uinnarked,  but 
generally  more  or  less  spotted  or  blotched  with  sliades  of  einiuunon-l)rown, 
2-30  :<  1-72. 

Swainson's  Hawk  is  of  rare  occurrence  east  of  the  ]\Iississippi.  Dr. 
Fisher  writes:  "By  preference  it  frequents  the  timber  in  the  vicinity 
of  streams,  tliough  often  it  is  found  far  out  on  the  prairie,  where  its 
only  perch  the  earth  mound  of  some  mammal,  or  some  other 
slightlv  elevated  knoll." 
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Fio.    70. 


-Three-notched    primaries    of    Broad-winged 
Hawk.    (Rt;duced.) 


343*    Buteo   latissimus  ( Wih.).      BnoAD-wiNnEi)  Hawk.      Ad.— 

Upper  parts  dark  ^ruyiwh  brown  or  fuscous,  more  or  less  nmrjjine.i  with  hutfy 

and  rufous;  three  outer  primaries  "notched"  and  without  ochraceous-butf 

markings ;  tail  fus- 
cous, with  two  bars 
and  the  tip  grayish 
white  ;  under  parts 
heavily  barred  with 
brownish  ochrnceous- 
burt".  Im.  —  Upper 
parts  like  the  pre- 
ceding ;   tail  grayish 

brown,  with  three  to  five  indistinct  black  bars  and  a  narrow  whitish  tip ; 

under  parts  white  or  buffy  white,  streaked  and  spotted  with  fuscous,     i  L., 

15-89  ;  W.,  10-08 ;  T.,  6-75  ;  B.  from  N.,  -70.      9  L.,  l(>-7<'> ;  W.,  11-41 ;  T.,  7-09. 
liemarks. — Compared  with  the  other  memliers  of  thi^  genus,  the  three 

"  notched "  primaries  and  small  size  are  the  principal  characters  of  this 

Hawk. 

7i'a«^f.— Breeds  tiiroughout  eastern  ^'orth  America,  from  New  Brunswick 

southward. 

Wasliington,  not  common  \V.  V.,  rare  S.  R.    Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common 

S.  K.,  Mcli.  15  to  Oct.  23.     Cambridge,  T.  V.,  sometimes  common  in  Sept.; 

rare  in  spring. 

Nest^i  in  trees,  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.    Eggs.,  two  to  four, 

dull  white  or  buffy  white  spotted,  blotched,  or  washed  with  ochraceous-butf 

or  cinnamon-brown,  2-10  x  1-00. 

"  Of  all  our  Hawks,  this  species  secu.s  to  V)e  the  most  unsuspicious, 
often  allowing  a  person  to  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  and 
when  startled  flies  but  a  short  distance  before  it  alights  again.  Dur- 
ing the  early  summer  the  Broad-wli.^od  Hawk  often  may  be  seen  sit- 
ting for  hours  on  the  dead  top  of  some  high  tree.  At  other  times  it 
is  found  on  the  smaller  trees  in  the  deep  woods,  along  streams,  or  on 
the  ground,  where  its  food  is  more  often  procured.  Although  slug- 
gish and  unusually  heavy  in  its  flight,  it  is  capable  of  rapid  motion, 
and  sometimes  soars  high  in  the  air.  One  of  its  notes  resembles  quite 
closely  that  of  the  Wood  Pewee.  .  .  . 

"Of  G5  stomachs  examined,  3  contained  small  birds;  15.  mice;  13, 
other  mammals;  11,  reptiles;  1.1,  batriichians;  30,  insects;  2,  earth- 
worms ;  4,  crawfish  ;  and  7  were  empty  "  (Fisher). 

344.  Buteo  brachyurus  VieiU.  Shoht -tailkd  Hawk.  Ad.— 
Upper  parts  slaty  gray  or  fuscous  grayish  brown:  forehead  wliitish ;  tail 
barred  with  black  atid  narrowly  tipped  with  wliite,  its  under  surface  grayish ; 
sides  of  the  breast  with  some  rwfous-l)ro\vn  markings;  rest  of  the  under  parts 
pure  white.  Im. — Similar,  l)Ut  upi)er  parts  browner  and  margined  with 
cream-butf ;  under  parts  washed  with  cream-butf ;  no  rufous-brown  on  the 
breast.     Dark  phase. — Fuscous-black,  with  a  slight  metallic  luster;  forehead 
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whitish ;  tail  lijifhtcr  than  back,  barreil  with  Wack,  its  under  surface  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  iirinmries  grayish.  L.,  1700;  W.,  I'^i-oO;  T,,  7"00  ;  Tar., 
2-35 ;  B.  from  N.,  -70. 

JiiUKje. — Floriihi  and  Mexico  southward  throujjh  Soutli  America. 

Ned^  in  trees.  Kijtjn  ( i),  dull  white,  sjiotted  at  the  larjxer  end  with  small 
spot.-*  and  blotches  of  reddish  brown  over  about  one  fourth  the  surface,  'J-IG  x 
IGl  (I'ennock). 

A  rare  resident  in  Florida.  According  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Penuock,  who 
found  its  nest  at  St.  Marks  on  April  3,  its  call  somewhat  resembles 
the  scream  of  the  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  but  is  finer  and  more  pro- 
longed (Auk,  vii,  1890,  p.  56;  see  also  Scott,  ibid.,  vi,  18b9,  p.  243). 

The  Mexican  Goshawk  {S4G.  Asturina  platjiata)  is  a  tropical  species 
which  reaches  the  southwestern  border  of  the  United  States.  An  individual 
seen  by  Mr.  Robert  Kidgwiiy  in  southern  Illinoi.s,  August  I'J,  1«71,  is  the  only 
known  instance  of  its  occurrence  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

347a.  Archibuteo  la^pus  sancti-johannis  (OmeL).  Ameri- 
can Koi;()H-i.K()(iKi)  Hawk.  Ad.,  li>jht  j>/i'tM\ — Upper  piirts  fuscous-brown, 
margined  with  whitish  and  ocliraceous-butf ;  inner  vanes  of  the  primaries 
white  at  the  base  ;  basal  lialf  of  tlie  tail  irhite  or  bufi/,  end  with  two  or  three 
grayish  or  whitish  bars  ;  under  parts  varying  from  wliite  to  ochraceous-butf, 
btreaked  and  spotted  with  1)1  icl>-,  these  marks  uniting  to  form  a  broken  band 
across  the  belly  •,  front  of  t/irKi  cittirtlyftathered.  Im.,  nonivtl  phaxe. — Simi- 
lar to  the  ad.,  but  the  end  half  of  the  tail  without  bars  exeei>t  tor  the  white 
tip,  the  under  parts  more  heavily  markeil  with  black,  the  belly  band  being 
broad  and  continuous.  lilnck  /j/t'Wc— I'lumage  more  or  less  entirely  black, 
tlic  primaries  and  tail  barred  with  whitish  and  grayish.    L.,  2'2-00 ;  W.,  KiuO ; 

T.,  9-50. 

Remarl-s. — Its  feathered  tarsi  and  heavily  marked  under  parts  characterize 

tills  syiecies. 

Jiiinqe. — North  America,  breeding  north  of  the  United  States  and  winter- 
ing as  far  south  as  Virginia. 

Washington,  rare  and  irregular  W.  V.  Sing  Sing,  A.  V.  Cambridge,  not 
uncommon  T.  V.,  Nov. ;  Mch. ;  a  few  winter. 

Ned,  on  rocky  ledges  or  in  trees.  Jujtjs,  two  to  five,  dull  wliite,  sometimes 
unmarked,  but  generally  more  or  less  spotted,  blotched,  or  scrawled  with  cin- 
namon-brown or  chocolate,  '2-20  x  1-75. 

"The  Rough-leg  i.s  one  of  the  most  nocturnal  of  our  Hawks,  and 
may  be  seen  in  the  fading  twilight  watching  from  some  low  jiorch  or 
beating  with  measured,  noiseless  flight  over  its  hunting  ground.  It 
follows  two  very  different  methods  in  securing  its  food— one  by  sitting 
or  low  tree  and  watching  the  ground  for  the  appearance 


on  some  st 
of  its  prey, 


as  the  Red-tail  does;  the  other  by  beating  back  and  forth 
just  above  the  tops  of  the  grass  or  bushes  and  dropping  upon  its  vic- 
tim, after  the  manner  of  the  ^larsh  Hawk,  .  .  . 

"  The  flight  of  the  Rough-leg  is  seldom  rapid  and  often  njipears 
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labored,  and  wlien  on  the  wing  this  Hawk  resembles  the  Osprey  inoro 
than  any  other  bird  of  prey.  ... 

"  Of  41)  stomachs  examined,  40  contained  mice ;  5,  other  mammals ; 
1,  lizards;  1,  insects;  and  4  were  empty"  (Fisher). 

348.  Archibuteo  femigineus(/^/('/<^^).   Ferkuoinous  RouaH-i.Eo. 

A'l.,  litjlit  ///cM',.  — UjiiiLT  parts  iiio.^tly  rut'uus,  tlic  centers  of  the  t'euthers  fus- 
cuiw;  tail  ^rayirth  white,  margined  with  rufous;  lef,'s  rufous,  burred  witli  blueiv  ; 
rest  of  under  parts  wliite,  more  or  less  barred  with  rufous  on  the  sides  and 
belly;  tan*!  fully  feathered  in  front.  Ini. — Upper  partH  dark  jrrayish  brown, 
sli)^htly  varied  with  oehraeeous-butf ;  tail  silvery  j^ruyish  brown,  without  bai-s, 
tlie  base  white ;  under  parts  white,  lightly  spotted  and  streaked  with  fuscous. 
JJurk  ph'ijfe. — Dark  fuscous-brown,  more  or  less  varied  with  rufous ;  prinm- 
ries  and  tail  as  in  the  ad.     L.,  2300;  W.,  1700;  T.,  lOuO. 

lieiii'irkn. — This  species  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  prin- 
cipally by  its  much  larger  bill  and  differently  colored  tail  and  under  parts. 

liainjf. — ••  Western  United  States ;  east  to  and  across  the  great  plains  (oc- 
casionally to  Illinois) ;  north  to  the  Saskatchewan  ;  south  into  Mexico"  (lieu- 
dire). 

Kent,  in  trees  or  on  the  ground  in  rocky  places.  E(jgs^  two  to  four, "  white, 
or  bully  white,  usually  more  or  less  spotted,  blotched,  or  clouded  with  browu 
or  grayish  purjile  (or  both),  2'42  x  ISfj"  (Kidi'"  .). 

This  bird  is  rarely  found  cast  of  the  Mississippi.  Dr.  Fisher  re- 
marks: "The  .Squirrel  Hawk  is  pre-eminently  a  bird  of  the  prairie, 

and,  unlike  the  common  Rough-leg, 
•<^  shows  little  partiality  to  the  vicinity 

of  water,  though  in  other  respects  it 
closely  resembles  the  latter  bird  in 
habits." 


349.  Aquilachrysaetos(///nn^.). 

GoLitEN  Eaole.  yl(/.— Back  of  the  licad 
and  nai)e  pale,  buffy  ochrnceous;  basal 
two  thirds  of  tlie  tail  white ;  tarsus  white, 
entirely  feathered ;  rest  of  tlie  plumage 
fuscous  -  brown  ;  quills  fuscous.  ///(. — 
Similar,  but  base  of  the  tail  with  broketi 
grayish  l)ars  ;  tarsus  and  under  tail- 
coverts  ochraceous-buff.  4  L.,  30-00- 
SS-OO;  Ex.,78-00-84-00;  \V..2;V0O-24-7O;  T., 
14-00-1 5-00;  Tar.,  S-C.S-S-SO.  9  L.,  3r)-00- 
40-00;  Ex.,  84-OO-SO-OO ;  W.,  25-00-27-00; 
T.,  ir)-00-16-00;  Tar.,  4-15-4-25  (Hidgw.). 

linnqf. — North  .\merica ;  of  rare  occurrence  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Wiwliirigton,  rare  W.  V.    Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 

Kent,  on  cliffs  or  rocky  ledges.  Eijip,  two  to  three,  dull  white,  obscurely 
or  distinctly  blotched  or  speckled  with  shades  of  cinnamon-brown,  2-93  x  2-34. 


Fio.  71.— Foot  of  Golden  Eagle. 
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"  It  secjns  to  be  nowhere  a  common  species  in  the  cast,  but  it  is 
much  more  numerous  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  tlie  far  west.  It  is 
confined  chiefty  to  the  mountains  and  more  northern  latitudes,  wliere 
it  breeds.  It  is  able  to  endure  intense  cold,  and  sometimes  remains 
far  north  in  winter.  In  fact,  its  movements  at  that  season  are  more 
in  the  form  of  wandering  for  food  than  regular  migration  to  the  south. 

"The  food  consists  mainly  of  mammals  and  birds,  of  which  sper- 
mophiles,  rabbits,  fawns,  jambs,  turkeys,  grouse,  waterfowl,  and  other 
large  birds  form  the  principal  part,  though  offal  and  carrion  arc  some- 
times taken.  ...  Of  6  stomachs  examined,  1  contained  feathers;  2, 
mammals;  2,  carrion;  and  1  was  empty"  (P^isher). 

361.  Haliaeetus  albicilla  (Linn.).  Okay  Sea  Eaole.  Ad.~Tu\\ 
white,  rest  of  i)luiiia|j:e  varyiuj^  from  grayish  brown  to  fuscous.  I)it. — "  With 
plumage  largely  light  cinnamon-brown  or  isahella-color.  S  L.,  3100-34-00 ; 
W.,  23-00-2«-on ;  T.,  1 1  -50-1 2'00  "  ( Ridgw. ). 

Jiangc. — Northern  parts  of  the  Old  World;  (Jreenland. 

i\'tf«^,  on  elitt's  or  in  trees.  Juji/x,  two  to  tlirce,  dull  wliitc,  "occaaionully 
with  Bmall,  faint  spots  of  light  brown"  (Davie),  300  x  2-35. 

This  is  a  common  species  in  Greeidand, 

358.  Haliaeetus  leucocephalus  (Linn.).  Rai.d  Eaole.  AiI.— 
Head,  neck,  and  tail  white,  re.st  oftiie  plumage  fuscous;  bill  yellow;  tarsus 
not  fully  featiiered.  />)i. — Fuscous,  more 
or  less  varied  witii  wliite;  tail  fuscous, 
more  or  less  mottled  with  wliite,  particu- 
larly on  the  inner  vanes  of  the  feathers; 
bill  hlack.  S  L.,  32-85  ;  E.\.,  84'10;  W., 
22-00;  T.,  11 -W;  R.,  2-48.  9  L.,  35-50; 
E.\.,  89-00 ;  W.,  24-00 ;  T.,  12-25 ;  Weight, 
12  lbs. 

liange. — North  America,  breeding 
throughout  its  range. 

Washington,  not  coinmon  P.  R.  Sing 
Sing,  common  P.  R.  Oaud)ridge,  of  ir- 
regular occurrence  at  all  seasons. 

I\\st,  generally  in  tall  trees.  Ay.'/"'' 
two  to  three,  dull  white,  2-85  x  2-20. 

Hald  Eagles  are  seldom  found 
far  from  the  water.  Here  they  may 
be  seen  soaring  overhead,  winging 
their  way  to  and  from  their  feeding 
ground,  or  occupying  some  favorite 
perch,  gonernlly  in  an  exposed  posi- 
tion. They  sid)sist  principally  upon  fish. 
times  capture  these  themselves,  but  dead  Ush  cast  up 
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arc  eagerly  taken,  and  their  habit  of  robbing  the  Fish  Ilawk  of  his 
well-earned  booty  is  too  well  known  to  be  ctjmniented  upon.  In  some 
localities,  particularly  in  the  south  during  the  winter,  tliey  live  largely 
upon  water-fowl  which  they  capture  themselves. 

The  voice  of  the  IJald  Eagle  has  a  weird,  humiin  quality.  Dr. 
Fisher  says :  "  At  a  distance  the  note  of  the  Bald  Eagle  is  not  alto- 
gether unpleasant,  resembling  somewhat  that  of  Sea  Gulls,  but  near 
by  it  is  grating  and  suggests  a  maniacal  laugh."  Dr.  William  L.  Ralph 
writes  in  Captain  Bendire's  Life  Histories  of  North  American  Birds, 
p.  277:  "The  cry  of  the  male  is  a  loud  and  clear  cac-cac-cae,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  fenude— so  much  so  that  I  could  always  recog- 
nize the  sex  of  the  bird  by  it;  the  call  of  the  latter  is  more  harsh  and 
often  broken." 

The  conspicuous  white  head  and  tail  of  adults  of  this  species  render 
it  easy  of  identification  even  at  a  considerable  distance.  Young  birds 
too  closely  resemble  Golden  Eagles  to  be  distinguished  with  certainty, 
but  the  rarity  of  that  species  in  the  east  makes  it  pi'obable  that  any 
Eagle  observed  is  a  Bald  Eagle. 

353<  Falco  islandus /^/v7««.  WhitkGvufalcon.  J*/.— Head  white, 
finely  stroiiked  with  black  ;  8cui)uliirs,  iuterscupuiars,  and  winir-covcrts  brown- 
ish irray,  vr/(/r7y  iiiiiri^'incd  witli  white;  tail  white,  tin;  eeiitral  fVathers  with 
s(>iiu'tiiii(!s  broken  l)ars;  uruler  parts  white,  lij/litiy  struaked  with  grayish 
brown;  under  tall-eoverts  whiti'.  /^«.— Similar,  hut  upper  parts  witii  n.ir- 
rowcr  wlute  inaririns ;  tail  harred  witli  l)rownisii  jrray,  imdi-r  parts  lieavily 
streaked  with  the  same  cohir.     L.,  22'UO ;  \V.,  DJOO;  T.,  10-00;  B.  from  N.,  -95. 

liainji'. — Arctic  rciiions. 

Nest^  on  rocky  clitl's.  Egijs,  three  to  four,  varying  from  erenmy  wldte, 
spotted  or  blotclicd  with  cinnamon-brown,  to  uniform  pale  reddisli  brown, 
spotted  or  blotched  with  shades  of  the  same  color,  *j;50  x  1-85. 

"  The  food  consists  of  water-fowl  and  other  birds— largely  of  vari- 
ous arctic  species  of  Grouse  which  are  captured  on  the  wing.  All 
these  northern  Falcons  were  formerly  esteemed  for  hawking,  as  they 
still  are  by  the  Mongol  races ;  their  style  of  flight  is  magnificent— much 
swifter  than  that  of  the  Peregrine— and  both  are  deadly  'footers' 
(i.  e.,  tenacious  of  grip),  but  they  lack  spirit  and  dash  "  (Saunders). 

354.  Falco  rusticolus  Linn.  Gray  Gvhfai.con.  J<i.— Upper  parts 
grayish  fuscous,  burred  and  margined  with  butty  white;  tail  with  numerous 
bars  of  the  same  colors;  under  parts  wliite,  streaked  and  sj)otted  with  black- 
ish ;  legs  and  under /rt/7-rt*ivr/«  barred  witli  brownish  gray.  L.,  20'00;  W., 
irv.W;  T.,  9-50;  B.  from  N.,  -90. 

liniujf. — Arctic  regions;  in  Ainericn,  south  in  winter  to  the  northern 
United  States. 

Ne»t.,  on  cliffs  or  in  trees.  Fijgs^  three  to  tour,  not  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  preceding,  2'37  x  1-72. 
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S64a»  F.  r.  gyrfolco  (f.inn.^.  Gyukai-cox. — Head  streaked  with 
Imlly  white  and  fusenus  or  lihiel< ;  haek  varyiiij,'  from  browui.nh  iL'ray  to  shity 
fuscous,  without  conipiete  l)ars  and  sometimes  entirely  unluirrcd;  tail  of  the 
same  color  as  the  t)aei'C,  witii  indistinet  or  iticoinplete  lighter  liars;  under 
jiurts  heavily  streaketl  with  whitish  ami  fuscous. 

h'lOKjc. — "Northern  Kurope  ami  arctic  America,  from  northern  Labrador 
and  coasts  of  Hudson  Bay  to  Alaska"  (Kidgw.). 

354b.  F.  r.  obsoletus  (GmeL).  Black  Gyrkalcon.— Upper  parts 
uniform  slaty  fuscous,  witliout  bars;  tail  the  same,  without  or  with  oidy 
broken  bars;  under  parts  of  the  same  color  us  the  back;  the  fcatiicrs  with 
partly  concealed  butfy  spots. 

R(Ui(ji:. — Labrador;  southwanl  in  winter,  casually  to  Long  Islaml. 

lii  tiuirks. — Gyrfalcons  are  so  rare  in  collections  that  the  descriptions  here 
given  can  not  be  considered  as  applying  to  the  species  lus  a  whole,  but  rather 
to  the  individuals  from  which  the  tlescriptions  were  taken.  /'.  ixliuulus  is  the 
lightest  colored,  auil  /'.  /■.  oljuolitns  is  the  darkest  of  uur  sui)poscd  four  forms, 
while  the  others  are  intermediate  between  these  two. 

356.  Falco  mexicanus  Srhlnj.  I'liAHin;  Falcon.  ./(/.—Above, 
grayish  brown;  primaries  and  inner  wcbs  of  all  but  the  mitUllc  tail-feathers 
with  numerous  bully  bars  or  spots;  bcU)w,  white,  streaked  and  spottcil  with 
dark  grayish  brown.  Jiu. — Similar,  but  witii  the  upper  parts  margineil  with 
ochraeeous-butf  or  butty.      6  L.,  IT-iX';  W.,  I'J-jo;  T.,  7-00. 

EatKje. —  Western  I'nitcd  States,  eastward  casually  to  Illinois. 

Neat,  on  clitt's,  sometim>  •<  in  hollow  trees.  I:'<j(jx,  two  to  five,  "creamy 
.white,  vinaceous-whiti',  or  pale  vinaceous-iiutfy,  sprinkled,  speckled,  or 
irregularly  spotted  with  madder-brown,  -J-ot;  x  I'dO"  (Kidgw.;. 

"The  Prairie  Falcon,  a.'^  the  luuno  implies,  is  a  typical  plains  bird, 
and  inhabits  the  dry  interior.  .  .  . 

"The  flight  of  this  Hawk  is  swift  and  graceful,  thoiifjh  in  most 
cases  it  is  carried  on  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ground.  It  is  not 
a  shy  bird,  except  in  sections  where  it  has  been  persecuted  and  has 
learned  that  man  is  its  worst  enemy"  (Fisher). 

356.  Falco peregrinus  anatum  I //on ('/).').    Dick  IIaw-k.    Ad.— 

Upper  parts  dark  bluish  slate-color;  primaries  barred  with  ochraccous;  tail 
indistiiu'tly  barred  with  blackish  and  tipped  with  white;  under  )>arts  crcam- 
butl',  barred  and  spotted  with  black,  e.xcopt  on  the  breast.  /;/*. — Upper  parts 
fuscous,  more  or  less  margiiu'd  with  ochraccous  or  rufbus ;  region  beluw  the 
eye  black  ;  ear-coverts  butfy;  wings  as  in  the  ad.;  upper  surface  of  the  tail 
barred  with  grayish,  under  surface  baridl  with  ochraeeous-butf :  under  parts 
crcam-butf  or  ochraeeous-butf,  streaked.  sj)otti'd,  or  liarred  with  black.  ^  L., 
lti-00;  W.,  12"_'r);  T.,  •;•')(>;  H.  from  X..  -08.      9  1...  lH-dO;  W.,  14-oo;  T..  T-''<>. 

RatHje. — North  America  and  the  greater  part  of  South  America,  breeding 
locally  from  our  Soutlicrn  States  northward. 

Wasliington,  rare  and  irregular  W.  V.    Sing  Sing,  casual.    Cambridge, 
rare  T.  V.,  casual  in  winter. 
16 
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A^eKt,  on  rocky  cliffs  and  in  the  hollow  limbs  of  toll  trees.  Fffffn,  three  to 
four,  varying  from  creamy  wliite,  hejivily  markeil  with  cinnamoii-hrown,  to 
pale  reddish  brown,  more  or  less  luurked  with  shades  of  the  same  color, 
2-05  X  l-(i8. 

This  species  is  the  "  Noble  Peregrine  "  of  falconry.  It  would  be 
dilTicult  to  imagine  a  bird  more  highly  endowed  with  qualities  which 
make  the  ideal  bird  of  prey.  Its  strength  of  wing  and  talon  is 
equaled  by  its  courage.  No  bird  flies  more  swiftly  than  the  Duck 
Hawk.  Even  Teal — those  winged  bullets — can  not  escape  it.  No 
bird  is  more  daring.  I  have  had  Duck  Hawks  dart  down  to  rob  me 
of  wounded  Snipe  lying  almost  at  my  feet,  nor  did  my  ineffective 
shots  prevent  them  from  returning. 

Duck  Hawks  are  generally  found  near  water,  where  they  prey 
largely  on  water  birds. 

"  Of  20  stomachs  examhied,  7  contained  poultry  or  game  birds ;  9, 
other  birds ;  1,  mice ;  2,  insects ;  and  4  were  empty  "  (Fisher). 

367.  Falco  COlumbarius  Linn.  Pigeon  Hawk.  J^/.— Upper  parts 
slaty  blue,  a  broken  butty  or  rusty  collar  on  the  neck  ;  primaries  barred  with 
white;  tall  with  three  or  four  distinct  grayish  white  l)ars  and  a  white  tip; 
under  parts  varying  from  cream-bulf  to  deep  ochraceous,  streaked  with  black- 
isli,  excejit  on  the  throat.  Jiii. —  Uj)pcr  parts  fuscous  or  brownish  fuscous,  a 
broken  buffy  collar  on  the  nape ;  primaries  barred  with  ochraceous ;  tail  with 
three  or  four  incomplete  buflfy  bars  and  a  whitish  tij) ;  umlcr  parts  much  a.t 
in  the  ad.     L.,  10-00-13-00 ;  W.,  8-00 ;  T.,  TvaO ;  B.  from  N.,  -45. 

Kemarh, — This  little  Falcon  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  Duck  Ilawk, 
but  is  much  smaller. 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  northern  United  States  northward;  winters  from 
the  Southern  States  southward  to  Soutli  America. 

Washington,  not  uncommon  T.  V.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  T.  V., 
Apl.  1  to  May  11 ;  Aug.  10  to  Oct.  15.  Cambridge,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  10  to 
May  5;  Sept.  and  Oct.;  occasional  in  winter. 

Nest^  in  trees,  in  hollow  limbs,  or  on  clitl's.  Fijijs,  four  to  five,  varying 
from  creamy  white,  more  or  less  heavily  marked  with  reddish  brown  or  choco- 
late, to  reddish  brown  marked  with  shades  of  the  saflie  color,  I'Ga  x  l-'JO. 

"  This  Falcon,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  the  Broad-winged 
Hawk,  is  the  least  shy  of  all  our  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  and  often 
may  be  approached  within  a  few  rods.  It  frequents  the  more  open 
country  and  edges  of  woods,  and  is  common  along  the  shores  of  large 
bodies  of  water.  .  .  . 

"  The  flight  is  very  rapid  and  resembles  that  of  the  Wild  Pigeon 
quite  closely ;  nor  does  the  similarity  end  here,  for  while  sitting  on  a 
tree  the  general  poise  is  that  of  a  Pigeon  in  repose,  and  specimens 
have  been  mistaken  and  shot  for  the  latter  bird.  .  .  . 
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"Of  56  stomachs  examined,  2  contained  poultry;  41,  small  birds; 
2,  mice;  10,  inspects;  and  5  were  empty"  (Fislier). 

The  Meim.in  {•I'lS.l.  Fa/co  re(/iilux}  luul  tlie  Kkstkki.  .I'lO.!.  Fa/co  ti/iiiun- 
culii/i),  both  Uld- World  spuck's,  hiive  t-iu'li  hfun  n'onrdcd  onua  from  tliis  side 
of  the  Atluiitic,  the  Merlin  from  Greenland,  the  Kestrel  from  Mussuehusetta 
(Cory,  Auk,  v,  1888,  pp.  110,  20.');. 

360.  Falco  sparverius  Lhtn.  Amkhkan  SrAmtow  Hawk.  Ad.  s. 
— Biiek  rufous,  more  or  less  Imrred  with  bliiek  ;  tail  rufous,  a  hlaek  hand  near 
its  end,  the  tip  white ;  head  slaty  blue,  with  (generally  a  rufous  spot  on  tho 
crown;  winfaf-coverts  slaty  blue,  primaries  barred  with  white;  a  Ijlaek  mark 
before  and  behind  the  wldte  ear-eoverts ;  under  parts  varying;  from  cream- 
butl' to  oehraeeous-butf;  belly  and  sides  spotted  witli  blaek.  At/.  9  .— Haek, 
tail,  and  winf.'-eoverts  rufous,  barred  with  blaek  ;  head  as  in  the  nuile  ;  under 
parts  more  or  less  hea%ily  streaked  with  dark  oehraeeous-butt".  /in. — Closely 
resemble  the  adults.     L.,  luOo  ;  \V.,  T'^o;  T.,  4-^u;  H.  from  N.,  •4i>. 

JidiKje. — Breeds  from  Florida  to  Hudson  Kay,  and  winters  I'rom  New  Jer- 
sey southward. 

Washinjrton,  common  W.  V.,  rare  S.  li.  Sinj;  Sing,  rather  rare  P.  K. 
Cambridjj:e,  rather  common  S.  li.,  Feb.  to  Nov. 

A'(it,  in  a  hole  in  a  tree,  fre(iucntly  in  a  W()(xliu'cker\s  deserted  nest. 
K(/(/s,  three  to  seven,  varyini;  froiu  creamy  white  to  rufous,  ".Generally  finely 
and  evenly  nuirked  with  shades  of  the  ground  color,  1'4U  x  M'J. 

An  old  stub  or  branchless  trunk  of  a  dead  tree  standing  well  out 
in  a  field  is  the  kind  of  perch  the  Si)arro\v  Hawk  most  fre(pieidly 
chooses.  From  this  lookout,  like  a  Loggerhead  Shrike,  he  awaits  the 
appearance  of  game  below.  Generally  it  is  a  grassh()[)per  which  falls 
his  victim.  When  he  detects  one,  he  flies  directly  over  it  and  poises 
on  hovering  wings  until  the  right  opportunity  offers,  when  he  drops 
lightly  downward,  clutches  his  prey  in  his  talons,  and  then  returns  to 
his  perch  to  devour  it  at  leisure. 

The  ^1  rrow  Hawk's  call  is  a  rather  high,  quickly  repeated  kilh/- 
kilhj-killy-liUly,  which  in  some  sections  gives  ii/  the  name  of  "  Killy 
Hawk." 

"  Of  320  stomachs  examined,  1  contained  a  game  bird ;  53,  other 
birds;  89,  mice:  12,  other  mammals;  12,  reptiles  or  batrachians;  215, 
insects  ;  29,  spiders ;  and  29  were  empty  "  (Fisher). 

The  Cuban  Sparhow  Hawk  (861.  Fulco  .<ipiirferiniil(x)  is  of  accidental  oc- 
currence in  the  Florida  Keys.  It  iias  two  color  phases;  in  one,  tlie  under 
parts,  including  the  under  wing-coverts,  are  wlute;  in  the  other,  these  parts 
arc  rufoua. 

368.  Polybonu  cheriway  (-Ai'v.).  ArnunoN's  Cakacaua.  Ail— 
Face  bare;  crown,  lower  back,  wings,  and  belly  black;  throat  butty;  nape, 
int'srscapulars,  and  breast  barred  with  blaek  and  butty ;  tail  white,  barred 
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and  tippinl  \vit)i  black.  //«.— Similar,  hut  hmwiKT,  and  with  few  or  no  ham 
on  the  iiitcrscaiiulars  and  In-cast.     ]<.,  -J-J'imi;  \V.,  1i;im);  15.  I'mni  X.,  I'J.".. 

y»'«/(;/<.— Southern  Florida  and  Mexican  border  of  llie  United  States  .south 
to  the  Amazon. 

Sent,  in  a  eabliaire  palmetto  or  on  the  tops  of  dense  bushes,  /w/f/.",  two  to 
three,  varviuir  fn.iii  ereaiii-buH' to  rufous,  heavily  marked  with  shades  of  red- 
dish brown  and  chocolate,  \i'ob  x  Iv^.j. 

Caraearns  frequently  a.'^sociate  with  Vultures  and  feed  on  carrion, 
but  they  also  nqjture  their  own  food.  Tliis  consists  hirgely  of  frogs, 
lizards,  and  small  snakes,  which  the  birds  find  while  walking  about 
on  the  groutul  in  search  of  them.  Their  llight  is  strong,  rapid,  and 
direct,  and  bears  no  resembhmcc  to  tluit  of  a  Vulture's. 

364.  Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis  ((inuL).  Amkkk  a.n  o.s- 
I'liKv;  Fisu  Hawk.  Ail.  (J.  rjiper  parts  fuscous,  tlie  head  and  nape  varied 
with  white;  tail  with  si.\  to  ei<j;ht  obscure  band.s,  more  distinct  on  the  inner 
web;  under  parts  white,  breast  sometimes  sliijlitly  spotted  with  trrayish  brown. 
Ad.  9  . — Similai-,  but  the  breast  always  spotted  with  grayish  brown.  J^,,  'S6'H) ; 
W.,  18-25;  T.,  8-40. 

Rdiujf. — North  America;  breeds  from  Florida  to  Labrador;  winters  from 
South  Carolina  to  northern  South  America. 

Washiiiirton,  uncommon  S.  K.,  Mch.  25  to  Oct.  Sinj;  Sinjr,  common  T.  V., 
rare  S.  K.,  Apl.  'i  to  May  20;  Sept.  '29  to  Oct.  2U.  Cambridge,  conunon  T.  V., 
Apl. ;  Sei)t. 

Xent^  frenerally  in  a  tree,  thirty  to  fifty  feet  from  the  gnnuid,  rarely  on 
tlic  ground,  lujijx^  two  to  four,  extremely  variable,  sometimes  dull  white,  un- 
marked, sometiiiu's  almost  solid  chocolate,  but  geiu'rally  butl'y  wliite,  heavily 
nuu-ked  with  chocolate,  chietly  at  the  larger  ciui,  2-45  x  l-so. 

This  species  lives  in  colonics,  and  also  in  i)airs,  along  our  coasts,  re- 
turning year  after  year  to  the  same  nesting  ground.  Its  food  consists 
solely  of  fish,  which  as  a  rule  it  captures  alive.  Winging  its  way 
slowly  over  the  water,  it  keeps  a  keen  watch  for  fish  which  uuiy  appear 
near  the  surface.  When  one  is  observed  it  pauses,  hovers  a  moment, 
and  then  closing  its  wings  descends  with  a  speed  aiul  directness  of 
aim  that  generally  insure  success.  It  strikes  the  water  with  great 
force,  making  a  loud  splnnh,  aiul  frequently  disappears  for  a  moment 
before  rising  with  its  prey  grasped  in  its  powerful  talons.  As  a  rule, 
it  carries  its  food  to  some  favorite  perch,  there  to  devour  it.  It  is  said 
that  Fish  Hawks  have  been  known  to  strike  fish  so  large  that,  unable 
to  release  their  hold,  they  were  drawn  under  water  and  drowned. 

W^hen  jirotected.  Fish  IL\wks,  like  many  other  birds,  to  a  large  de- 
gree lose  their  fear  of  man.  In  The  Auk,  for  October,  1892,  will  be 
found  a  valuable  article  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Allen,  on  the  habits  of  this  species 
as  observed  by  him  on  Plum  Island,  N.  Y.,  where  for  forty  years  the 
birds  had  been  protected  by  the  owner  of  the  island. 
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The  note  of  the  Fish  Hawk  is  a  high,  rapidly  ropciitcd,  phiintivo 
whistle. 

Family  Strioid^e.    Baun  Owls. 


The  Barn  Owls,  nuniliering  some  eij;ht  or  ten  species,  nre  found 
neiirly  tlirinij,'li<>iit  the  teinpcrnfe  imd  IrDpica!  rcj^ions.  Tliey  dilTer 
from  ntlii'r  Owls  in  striK'tiire,  hut  shiire  with  them  the  eharaeteristic 
habits  of  the  sul)order  Striiji's. 

366.  Striz  pratincola  Il'imi).  Amkukan  ISakn  Owi.;  .Monkey- 
faced  Owl.  (Sec  Fi;,'.  3o.j  Ail. —  Upper  parts  mixed  ^'niy  uinl  ooliriicL'ous- 
biilf,  tiiicly  spwklud  witli  l)la('k  uiul  wiiite;  tail  Vinyiiij.'  iVoiii  wliite  to  oclira- 
ceous-ltutl.  f^eiKTully  uiottiutl  witli  black,  ami  soiintiiin's  with  tlirci-  or  tour 
narrow  bluek  burs;  under  parts  and  facial  disk  varvim,'  from  pure  white  to 
deep  oehraefous-hutl,  the  former  jrcnerally  with  luunerous  small,  black,  numd 
spots,  tlie  facial  disk  narrowly  mari^incd  by  ochraccous-bull  or  rufous;  eyes 
black.     L.,  IH'Od;  \V.,  l.'i-J.');  T.,  r)-r)0;  ]{.,  l-:io. 

Haiuji. — North  America;  occasionally  found  as  far  north  as  Massachu- 
setts, and  breeds  from  Loul'  Island  southward  throuirh  Mexico. 

Washiuirton,  not  rare  !'.  \i.     Sintr  i^im.'.  A.  V. 

Ac.''/,  in  a  tower  or  steeple,  a  hole  in  a  tree  or  bank.  AV^/.v,  live  t<i  nine, 
1-T'J  X  \-,W. 

The  I?arn  Owl  eoiuMvils  itself  so  well  duriiif^  the  day  that,  in  my 
experience,  it  is  a  dinicidt  bird  to  observe,  even  in  localities  where  it  is 
common.  For  this  reason  the  capture  of  one  of  these  ochl-visaged 
birds  is  frequently  the  cause  of  much  excitement  over  the  supposed 
discovery  of  an  animal  entirely  new  to  science,  and  which,  by  the  local 
press,  is  {!;enerally  considered  half  bird,  half  monkey ! 

The  oidy  iu)tes  I  have  ever  heard  from  the  Hani  Owl  are  a  stulden 
wild,  startling  scream,  a  high,  rapidly  repeated  rr-r-rec,  cr-r-rer, 
fr-r-r^e,  and,  in  captive  birds,  a  hissing  sound;  but  Captain  Hetulire 
mentiotis  "a  feeble,  querulous  note  like  (/iidrf,--f}ii(n'li\  or  dik-drk, 
sounding  somewhat  like  the  call  of  the  Night  Wiwsk  {('hurdtilcs  vir- 
gitiinnuft),  frequently  repeated,  only  not  so  loud." 

'•Of  29  stomachs  examined.  1  contained  poultry;  :!.  other  liirds; 
17.  mice;  IT,  other  mammals;  4,  insects;  and  7  were  emply  "  (l''isher). 
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Family  Bubonid^e.    Horned  Owls,  Hoot  Owls,  etc. 

Owls  are  fotmd  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  About  two  huiulred  spe- 
cies are  known,  of  which  some  twenty  iidudfit  North  .\merica.  Witli 
few  exceptions  Owls  are  woodland  birds,  but  some  species  live  in 
grassy  nuirshes  or  dry  plains,  while  others  make  their  home  in  towers, 
steeples,  or  outbuildings.     Owls  arc  nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  and  for 
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this  reason  feed  more  largely  on  snmll  mamninls— most  of  which  are 
nocjiiniiil — timn  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey.  They  are  therefore  of 
even  greater  value  to  the  iij^riculturist  than  lluwks. 

Their  prey  is  captured  with  tlu-ir  talons,  ami,  unless  too  larjje,  is 
swalhnved  entire.  The  bones  and  hair  are  aflerwaril  ejected  at  the 
mouth  in  matted  pellets. 

Owls'  eyes  are  so  fixed  in  their  sockets  that  they  can  not  lof)k  from 
one  point  to  another  by  simply  "  rollinj?"  the  eyeball,  but  are  obliged 
to  turn  tlieir  head.  The  weird,  almost  liunuin,  voi(;es  of  Owls  add  not 
a  little  to  the  superstitious  fear  with  which  they  are  fretjuently  re- 
garded.    The  eggs  of  Owls  are  unifonnly  while,  unmarked. 

KKV    To    TIIK    SI'KCIE8. 

I.  Win;.'  over  10-00. 
A.  Hclly  without  burs,  stripcil  loiijfitudimilly. 
rt.  L'luicr  jxirts  with  cross- burs. 

aK  Tois  tVutlurcd 3(58.  Barued  Owl. 

«'.  Toes  l)uri' 3<i8«.  Fi.ouida  HAitaEii  Owl. 

f).  rp]H'r  parts  striiH'il  loiiu'itiiilinally    ....    'M7.  Suout-kaukd  Owl. 
7>.  Helly  witli  cross-lmrs. 

a.  Witli  conspicuous  horns  or  ciirs. 

«>.  Willi:  over  l.'VOO STo.  Giieat  IIuunkd  <^wl  and  races. 

(fl.  Willi:  under  I'.von 'Mi).  Am.  Lo\ti-KAUKi»  Owl. 

b.  Witiiout  iionis  or  cars. 

i'.   i'liiiiiai;c  white,  more  or  li'ss  barred  with  bhick.     37ti.  Snowy  Owl. 
i*.  riuiuagc  fuscous,  mottled  and  barred  with  wiiitisb. 

370.  GuKAT  GuAV  Owl. 
II.  Win<:  under  10-00. 
A.  Toes  heavily  t'catliered. 
a.  Wiiitr  more  tliun  000. 

«'.  Tail  more  tliau  f.oo 377^.  Am.  Hawk  Owl. 

(fl.  Tail  less  than  O-Oo .■?71.  Riciiakdsox's  Owl. 

h.  Will;:  less  than  (iOO 37".i.  Saw-wukt  Owl. 

71  Toes  tliinly,  if  at  all,  feathered. 

a.  Tarsi  heavily  feathered  ;  witii  conspicuous  horns. 

37''>.  S(UEK(  11  Owl.     373(/.  Fi.oimda  Scheecu  Owl. 

b.  Tarsi  partly  bare;  no  horns  .     .     .     378r/.  Fi.ouida  UruKowma  Owl. 
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366.  Asio  urilsonianuB  (  /.(-a.'.).  American  Lono-eared  Owl.  Aif. 
— Kar-tufts  coiisjticuous,  an  iucli  or  more  in  lunj:th,  black  bordered  by  white 
and  imtfy  ;  upper  i)arts  fuscous-brown  mottled  witii  wliite,  the  liases  of  the 
fcatiiers  ochraccous-butf ;  tail  with  six  to  eij:ht  fuscous  cross-bars;  facial  disk 
liutiy  bordered  by  black ;  under  parts  mixed  white  and  ochraceous-butf,  tlie 
breast  broiully  streaked,  the  sides  antl  belly  irrei:ularly  burred  with  fuscous; 
eyes  yellow.     L.,  U-80;  W.,  ll-OO;  T.,  (J-OO;  B.,  I'Oii. 

RaiKje. — North  Americu ;  breeds  from  Movu  Scotiu  uud  Manitoba  south- 
ward to  the  Gulf  Stutea. 
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Wnwliiti^rtoii,  I'DiniiKni  1'.  K.  Siriir  '^i")-',  ooiiiinon  I*.  H.  riuiihrUljjo,  not 
oniiiiiiDii  I*.  U. 

i\'fA<,  j,'L'ii(ially  in  an  old  Crow's,  Iluwk'x,  or  Siiuirn;r.s  lU'.st.  /.V/j/^,  three 
Ho  hIx,  I'll.")  X  l';;o. 

"This  species,  like  the  Screech  Owl,  is  nocturnal  in  its  h!il)its,  and 
(lifTers  from  the  Short-cared  Owl  in  never  hunt inj;  during  the  day- 
time. It  usually  spends  the  day  in  some  evergreen  woods,  thick  wil- 
low copse,  or  alder  swamp,  although  rarely  il  may  l)e  found  in  o[)en 
places.  .  .  . 

"  The  bird  is  not  wild,  and  will  allow  itself  to  he  closely  approached. 
When  cnnscious  that  its  presence  is  recognized,  it  sits  upright,  draws 
the  feathers  close  to  the  body,  and  erects  the  ear-tufts,  resembling  in 
appearance  a  piece  of  weather-beaten  bark  more  than  a  bird.  .  .  . 

"  Like  the  other  (Jwls,  its  llight  is  slow  and  wavering,  but  in  com- 
mon with  them  it  is  buoyant  and  devoid  of  any  apf)earance  of  heavi- 
ness. The  note  of  this  Owl  is  said  by  some  to  resemble  the  noise  made 
by  kittens,  while  others  state  it  is  like  the  barking  of  small  dogs. 

"Of  107  stomachs  examined,  1  contained  a  gatne  bird;  15,  other 
birds;  84,  mice;  5,  other  juammals;  1,  insects;  and  15  were  emj)ty " 
(Fisher). 

367>  Asio  accipitrinus  t /'"/A  I.  Smoiit-kaukk  Owi,.  ,lf/.— Kur-tutlts 
very  siiort,  ditlii'ull  to  distiii^mi.'^h  in  u  dried  skin:  uppir  parts  t'iis<'(ius,  the 
teathurs  luar^rined  with  creain-lmtroruoiiraeeous-ljutt,  not  mottled  witli  white; 
tail  with  oelirueeous-hutl'  ami  fuseous  Ijands  of  about  eijual  width  ;  under 
parts  varyiiiu'  from  whitish  to  oehraeeous-but!',  the  breast  broadly  and  tlio 
belly  more  finely  utrKikiil  with  fuseous:  eyes  yellow.  L.,  I'/.'JO;  W.,  12-75; 
T.,  ti'Or>;  n..  1-50. 

RitiKji'. — Nearly  cosmopolitan,  breeding  in  tlic  United  States  locally  from 
Vir^rinia  northward. 

WashniLrton,  eoinmon  W .  V.  Sing  Sing,  casual.  Cambridge,  uneonimon 
T.  v.,  .\pl.;  Oct.  and  Nov. 

Xi-d,  on  the  ground,  in  grassy  marshes.     /.V/f/.f,  four  to  seven,  I'CiO  x  1'25. 

This  species  might  well  Im;  named  Marsh  Owl.  for,  unlike  most  of 
our  Owls,  it  does  not  frequent  the  woods,  but  lives  in  grassy  marshes. 
It  is  not  shy  and  does  not  take  wing  until  almost  stepped  upon,  when 
it  arises  noiselessly  and  flies  low  over  the  marsh.  Sometimes  it  alights 
on  a  knoll  or  slight  elevation  and  watches  the  intruder  in  the  intent, 
half-human  manner  of  Owls. 

During  the  migrations  and  in  the  winter  this  bird  is  occasionally 
fouiul  in  flocks  or  colonies  cimtaining  one  or  two  huiulred  individuals. 

"Of  101  stomachs  examined,  11  contained  snudl  birds;  77,  mice; 
7,  other  mammals;  7,  insects;  and  14  were  empty  "  (Fisher). 

368*  Syniiumnebulosuin(/'>rN/.).  Barkf.uOwi.  ;  I1oot<H-l.  (See 
Fig.  31.)     Ad. — No  car-tuft*;  upper  parts  grayish  brown,  eueh  feather  with 
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two  or  three  white  or  buffy  white  l)ara;  tail  with  six  to  eijjjlit  similar  bars; 
facial  dlslt  gray,  tinely  barred  or  mottled  with  fuscous;  under  jiarts  white, 
more  or  less  tinired  witli  butty,  tiie  breast  fxtrrcil,  the  sides  and  belly  broadly 
streaked  witli  fuscous;  bill  yellow ;  lejfs  aiul  feet  ieatiiered  to  or  near  the  bases 
of  the  nu.ls;  eyes  brownisli  black.     L.,  "JU-OO;  W.,  l^-oO;  T.,  9-50;  B.,  1-50. 

liaiHje. — Kastern  North  America,  nortliward  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Manitoba ; 
resident,  except  at  the  northern  limit  of  its  ran^^e. 

Washington,  not  connnon  1'.  K.  Sing  Sing,  rare  1'.  R.  Cambridge,  rare 
1*.  K.,  sometimes  common  in  Nov.  and  Dec. 

I\'<'Kt,  in  a  hollow  tree ;  sometimes  in  an  (Jld  Crow's  or  Hawk's  nest.  Jujcf^, 
two  to  tour,  2''  0  X  ro'). 

The  deep-toned,  que.stioning  voice,  the  absence  of  "horns,"  and  the 
dark-brown,  nearly  black  eyes,  combine  to  make  Barred  Owls  appear 
among  the  most  human  of  these  strangely  human  birds.  They  inhabit 
large  tracts  of  woodland,  and  are  generally  resident  in  certain  localities. 
Their  notes  are  uttered  more  or  less  throughout  the  year,  but  are  more 
frequently  heard  during  the  nesting  rea.son.  As  a  rule  ihey  call  oidy 
during  the  first  i)art  of  the  night  and  again  before  sunrise,  but  on 
moonlight  niglits  they  call  throughout  the  niglit,  and  occasionally 
they  may  be  heard  during  the  day.  They  readily  respond  to  an  imi- 
tation of  their  cries,  and  even  at  midday  1  have  drawn  tliom  from 
their  nesting  place  to  meet  a  supposed  intruder  on  their  domain.  Un- 
der favorable  circumstances  they  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  at 
least  half  a  mile. 

Their  usual  call  is  a  sonorous  tvhu6-u'hm)-ivh66,  trhu-irhdo,  fa-whud- 
dh.  This  is  varied,  both  as  to  relative  position  and  length  of  the 
syllables,  by  the  sa'ue  individuals,  and  is  apparently  the  cry  of  ques- 
tion and  response.  When  two  birds,  jierliaps  rival  males,  come  to- 
gether, there  ensues  a  striking  medley  of  tvhd-whds  mingled  with  roll- 
ing u'had-dhs,  the  whole  reminding  one  of  doep-v(>iced,  mirthless 
laughter.  Sometimes  two  birds  give  a  concerted  performance.  One 
utters  about  ten  rapid  hoots,  wliile  tiie  other,  in  a  slightly  hi^dier  tone, 
hoots  half  as  fast,  both  performers  ending  together  with  a  u'hud-uh. 
At  tnnes  they  utter  a  single,  prohmged  wli dri-d/i,  and  more  rarely  a 
weird,  gasping  shriek  emphasized  at  its  conclusion  like  a  cry  of  dis- 
tress. 

"Of  109  stonuichs  examined,  5  contained  poultry  or  game;  13, 
otlier  birds:  46,  mice:  18,  other  mammals;  4,  frogs;  1,  a  lizard;  2, 
fish;  14,  insects;  2.  spiders;  n,  crawfish:  ami  20  were  em])ty" 
(Fisher). 

868a.  S.  n.  alleni  /I'li/i/ir.  Fi.oimoa  Baurkd  Owi,.— Similar  to  the 
jirecciling,  Imt  averaging  somcwiiat  darker,  and  witii  the  toes  nearly  naked. 
W.,  I'J-oO;  T.,  8-50. 

liange. — Florida,  and  region  of  the  tJulf  coast  to  Texas. 
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370.  Scotiaptex  cinereum  ( ^rmc/.).    Great  Gnw  Owl.    Ad.—^o 

ear-tul'ts,  size  vury  liir;;i';  upper  piirtw  fuscous,  every  wlicre  mottled  witli  wliite, 
and  with  little  or  no  butfy  ;  fueiul  disk  (.'ray,  barred  witii  ))laek  ;  under  parts 
white,  the  hrea-st  broadly  streaked,  the  lielly  and  sides  irreL'ularly  barred 
and  streaked  witii  fuscous;  lei,'s  and  feet  heavily  featiiereil;  bill  and  eyes 
yellow.     L.,  U7-00;  W.,  IT'oO;  T.,  12-00. 

liniKje. — Breeds  from  Hudson  Hay  northward,  and  wanders  southward  in 
winti-r  to  the  northern  Imrder  of  tlie  United  States. 

Cambridge,  viry  rare  and  irrei^ular  W.  V. 

Ned^  in  coniferous  trees.     ^V.'/*)  two  to  four,  'J'lft  x  1-71. 

"Dr.  DfiU  considers  it  a  stupid  bird,  and  states  tlnit  sometimes  it 
may  bo  caught  in  the  hands.  Its  groat  predilection  for  tliick  woods, 
in  which  it  dwells  doubtless  to  the  very  limit  of  trees,  prevents  it  from 
being  an  inhabitant  of  the  barren  grounds  or  other  open  country  in 
the  north.  .  .  . 

"The  note  of  tiiis  Owl  is  said  to  be  a  tremulous,  vibrating  sound, 
somewhat  resembling  tliat  of  the  Screech  Owl.  .  .  . 

"Of  9  stomachs  examined,  1  contained  a  small  bird;  7,  mice;  and 
4  other  mammals"  (Fisher). 

371.  Nyctala  tengmalmi  richardsoni  <  f!oi,iip.).    Ukmauoson's 

Owi,.  vl'/.--l'[ipi>r  parts  Lrrayish  brown  autl  the  lii'ad  and  Inu'k  ."//"(tn/  with 
white;  tail  with  four  or  five  imperfect  white  bars;  under  parts  white,  heavily 
streaked  with  j^rayish  brown  ;  lejjjsand  feet  heavily  feathered,  whitish,  barred 
with  ^'ravish  itrown  ;  eyes  yellow,  /w. — L'ltpe-  parts  dark  cinnamon-brown, 
with  a  few  mure  or  less  concealed  white  sjiots ;  tail  as  in  the  ad.;  breast 
like  the  back  ;  belly  ochraceous-buff.     L.,  lO'OO;  W.,  C,-;,-);  T.,  4-40. 

Range. — Northern  Xi>rth  .\merica;  south  in  winter  to  the  northern  United 
States. 

jAW,  in  holes  in  trees  or  in  old  nests  of  other  birds  ( ^i.  /;';/;/^•,  three  to 
seven,  I'JIS  x  1-14. 

"  Richardson's  Owl  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  remaining  quiet  dur- 
ing the  day  in  the  thi(k  foliage  of  the  trees  (n- bushes.  In  fact,  its 
vision  is  apparently  so  alTccted  by  bright  light  that  nmny  specimens 
have  been  captured  alive  by  persons  walking  up  and  taking  them  in 
their  hands.  On  this  account  the  Eskimo  in  Alaska  have  given  it  the 
name  of  'blind  one.' 

"The  .song  of  this  Owl,  according  to  Dr.  .Merriam  (Hull.  Xuttall 
Ornith.  Club,  vol.  vii,  1883,  p.  237),  is  a  low,  licpiid  note  that  resem- 
bles the  sound  produced  by  water  slowly  dropping  from  a  lieiglit" 
(Fisher). 

372.  Nyctala  acadica  ((hnel.)    Saw-wmkt  Owi.;  ,\.  wniAN  Owi.. 

vJ(/.—  Upper  parts  dark  cinnamon-brown,  the  head  finely  xfrndr,/.  the  back 
xpotted  with  wliite  ;  tail  with  three  or  four  imperfect  white  bars;  under  parts 
wiiite,  heavily  htreaked  with  cimiamon-lirown  or  <lark  rufous;  legs  and  feet 
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ft'athf!rf?<l.  huffy  white,  unbarred ;  eyes  yellow,  /w.— Upper  parts  as  in  the 
a<l.,  but  head  and  haek  with  little  or  no  white ;  breast  like  the  baek  ;  belly 
oehraccr,urt-huH'.     L.,  800;  W.,  r)-40;  T.,  2-sO;  H., -CO. 

Jin/i'irlv. — Its  small  size  and  al)senee  of  ears  at  once  distinfruish  this 
speciew  from  any  Owl  of  eastern  North  America  except  3'.  t.  riclutnli-rini^  from 
wliieh  it  may  be  known  by  its  lighter  color,  streaked  instcail  of  spotted  head, 
and  unbarred  legs  and  feet. 

liniiij)-.. — North  .America;  bi-ci-ds  from  northern  New  York  northward, and 
migrates  southward  in  winter  as  far  as  \'irginia. 

Washimrton,  rare  W.  V.,  Oct.  to  Mch.  Sing  Sing,  rather  rare  W.  V.,  Oct. 
as  to  Jan.  \%.    Cambridge,  not  uncommon  W.  V.,  Nov.  to  Mch. 

Xt«t,  in  a  liole  in  a  tree ;  frc(juently  a  Woodpeckei'\s,  .sometimes  a  S^uir- 
rel's  deserted  nest.    J'-^<Jil^i  three  to  five,  TIO  x  TOO. 

"  The  species  is  not  migratory,  but  is  more  or  less  of  an  irregular 
wanderer  in  its  seait'h  for  food  during  the  fall  and  winter.  It  may 
\Hi  quite  common  in  a  locality  and  then  not  be  .«een  again  for  several 
years.  It  is  nocturnal,  seldom  moving  about  in  the  daytime,  but  pass- 
ing the  time  in  sleeping  in  some  dark  retreat.  So  soundly  does  it  sleep 
that  oftentimes  it  may  be  captured  alive.  .  .  . 

"  During  the  day  it  frecpients  the  thick  evergreen  woods,  though 
srunetimes  it  is  found  in  comparatively  open,  groves,  but  always  in 
dense  trees.  .  .  . 

"The  note  of  this  species  is  peculiar  and  has  a  rasping  character, 
resembling  the  sound  made  when  a  large-toothed  saw  is  being  filed  ; 
hence  the  name.  It  is  more  often  heard  during  March  and  early  April, 
though  occasionally  it  is  heard  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

"The  flight  resembles  that  of  the  Woodcock  very  closely — so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  the  writer  once  killed  a  sjiecimen  as  it  was  flying  over 
the  alders,  and  not  until  the  dog  pointed  the  dead  bird  was  he  aware 
of  his  mistake.  .  .  . 

"Oi"  22  stomachs  exainined,  17  contained  mice;  1,  a  bird;  1,  an 
insect ;  and  8  were  empty  "  (Fisher). 

878«  Megascops  asio  (A //*;(.).  Scukkcm  Owi,.  AiL.rufomi  phase— 
Size  small;  ear-tufts  conspic\ious,aV)out  an  inch  in  length  ;  ujipcr  parts  briirht 
rufous,  finely  streaked  with  black  :  under  jtarts  white,  the  feathers  centrally 
streaked  with  l)lack  and  irregularly  barred  with  rufous;  toes  rattier  scantily 
featlK'fwl;  eyes  yellow.  '//'".'/  phnne. —  I'pper  parts  generally  brownish  gray, 
streaked  with  bhiek  and  finely  mottled  witli  ochraeeoMs-biiff;  under  parts 
wliite,  finely  stn-aked  and  more  finely  and  irrcirularly  barred  with  black, 
more  or  less  fjordered  by  rufous.  I'ouinj. — Entire  plumage  regularly  barred 
with  irrayish  or  rufous  and  white.     L.,  0-40;  \V..  tV.}(i;  T.,  «-O0 ;  T?..  ••!;!. 

//'//i'/rj{>.— This  bird  uuiy  be  known  by  its  small  size  and  ear-tufts.  Its 
color  piiHsos  are  not  dependent  iipon  age,  sex,  or  season,  and  both  phases  are 
jMimetimi's  repnsentcd  in  the  suniu  brood.  Between  the  two  there  is  a  com- 
plete intergradation. 
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lianfff. — Eastern  Nortli  America,  north %varil  to  Now  Brunswick  and  Min- 
nesota; trcneraily  resident  throuyriiout  its  ranjjre. 

WashiuLCton,  coiunicn  i'.  U.  Sing  Sing,  common  P.  K.  Cambridge,  com- 
mon 1'.  K. 

Aid,  generally  in  a  liollf)w  tree.     Af/f/s,  four  to  six,  Ino  x  1"22. 

The  Screech  Owl  frequently  makes  its  home  near  our  tlwellinps. 
and  sometimes  selects  a  convenient  nook  in  them  in  which  to  lay  its 
eggs.  But  its  favorite  retreat  is  an  old  apple  orchard,  wliere  the  hollow 
limbs  offer  it  a  secure  refuge  from  the  mobs  of  small  birds  which  are 
ever  ready  to  attack  it.  A  search  in  the  trees  of  an  orchard  of  this  kind 
rarely  fails  to  result  in  the  discovery  of  one  or  more  of  these  feathered 
inhabitants  who  may  luive  resided  there  for  years.  They  attempt  to 
escape  capture  by  a  show  of  resistance  and  a  castanetlike  cracking  of 
the  bill,  but  when  brought  from  their  hiding  place  sit  quietly,  dazzled 
for  a  moment  by  the  sudden  light.  They  then  elongate  themselves 
and  almost  close  their  eyes,  thus  rendering  themselves  as  inconspicuous 
as  possible.  How  differently  they  appear  when  the  western  sky  fades 
and  their  day  begins !  Is  any  bird  more  thoroughly  awake  than  a 
hungry  Screech  Owl  (  With  ear-tufts  erected  and  his  great,  round  eyes 
opened  to  the  utnu)st,  he  is  the  picture  of  alertness. 

When  night  comes  one  may  hear  the  Scre(>cli  Owl's  tremulous, 
wailing  whistle.  It  is  a  weird,  melancholy  call,  welcomed  only  by 
those  who  love  Nature's  voice  whatever  be  the  medium  through  which 
she  speaks. 

'' Of  255  stomachs  examined,  1  contained  poultry;  38,  other  birds; 
91,  mice;  11,  other  mammals  ;  2,  lizards;  4,  bntrachians;  1,  fish  ;  100, 
insects;  5,  spidert  ;  9,  crawfish;  7,  miscellaneous;  2,  scorpior.;;  2, 
earthworms  ;  and  43  were  empty  "  (Fisher). 

373a.  M.  a.  floridanus  (/iVf/f/H-.).  Fi.okida  Si  uEEm  Owi,.— Much 
like  the  preeedhig,  but  smaller,  with  the  colors  deeiHT  and  markings  of  the 
under  parts  lieavier.     W..  .VW  ;  T.,  'J'M). 

/,'„/,,,,.. —Florida  and  (iulf  coast  region  to  Louisiana. 

376.  Bubo  virginianus  I '''/"^).  (Iukat  IIuunkd  Owl.  .1'/.— Size 
lar-re  ;  ear-tufts  eoiispieuous.  iiearl  v  two  in. 'lies  in  length  ;  upper  parts  mottled 
with  varyiiiir  shades  of  oehraecous-luitl  and  black  ;  facial  disk  udinn  cous- 
burt';  ear-tufts  black  and  ochraccous-butf;  a  white  patch  on  the  tlir<>at,  rest 
of  the  >mder  ]>arts  ocliraceous-butf,  in'rrcd  with  black;  legs  and  feet  feath- 
ered;  eyes  yellow.     S  L.,  ti-J-OO;  \V.,  l.VOO;  T.,  S-.W;  B..  VW. 

/(VM(f/.'.— Kastcvn  North  .\Micrica;  northward  to  Labrador  and  southward 
to  Costa  Uica;  resident  tliroui:lM>nt  its  raiiire. 

WashiuL'ton,  rare  I*.  U.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  i'.  U.  Cambridge, 
occasional  at  all  seasons. 

^\|lt,  generally  in  an  old  Crow's,  Hawk's,  or  Sciuirrel's  uest.  J^'</ij»,  two  to 
three,  2-20  X  1-80. 
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This  "  tiger  among  birds"  is  an  inhabitant  of  heavily  forested  re- 
gionii.  and  is  common  therefore  oniy  in  the  wilder,  less  settled  portions 
of  our  country.  It  is  the  only  one  of  our  resident  Owls  which  destroys 
poultry  and  birds  in  any  numbers,  but,  in  spite  of  its  frequent  visits 
to  the  farmyard,  Dr.  Fisher  considers  that  in  many  localities  it  is  a 
"  beneficial  s[)ccies  "  Ijecause  of  its  great  fondness  for  rabbits. 

Its  usual  call  is  a  loud,  dee{)-toned  irhoo,  fioo-hoo-hoo,  tvhood,  whouu. 
The  syllables  are  all  on  the  same  note,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to 
a  bass-voiced  dog  barking  in  the  distance. 

A  much  rarer  call  is  a  loud,  i)iercing  scream,  one  of  the  most  blood- 
curdling sounds  I  have  ever  heard  in  the  woods. 

"Of  127  stomachs  examined,  31  contained  poultry  or  gaine  birds; 
8,  other  birds:  13,  mice;  Go,  other  mammals;  1,  a  scorpion;  1,  fish ; 
10,  insects,  atid  17  Avere  empty  "  (Fisher). 

376a.  B.  V.  subarcticus  llloi/).  Westeux  Houned  Owl.— Similar 
to  tlie  pruc'odinj^,  l)Ut  inuoli  liglitcT  In  (.'olor,  the  (n'liracuous-bull'  markings 
largely  reiilaced  l)y  gray  ov  wliite. 

Ji'an'jc. — Western  United  States,  east  casually  to  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

376c.  B.  V.  saturatus  Ruhjw.  Di;.sky  IIounkd  Owl.— Similar  to 
J>.  vln/i  III  ail  >/■■<,  but  miieli  darker,  tlio  prevailing  color  fu.seous  or  dusky. 

h'liiiiji'. — "From  Labrador  and  Hudson  Hay;  west  tlirougli  the  interior  to 
Alaska,  and  south  probably  through  all  the  higher  region.s  of  the  H<ieky 
and  Sierra  Novatlu  Mountains;  soutii  to  Arizona  (^San  Francisco  Mountain; " 
(Bcndircj. 

376.  Nyctea  nyctea  iLlnn.).  SNrtwv  Owl.  J(/.  ^.— Size  large; 
no  ear-tul'ts;  wliite,  more  or  K'ss  barred  with  ilark  grayisii  brown  or  t'useous; 
legs  and  feet  heavily  feathered;  eyes  yellow.  Atl.  v. — Similar,  but  more 
heavily  burred.     L.,  2r>'0(»;  W.,  IT-ii'i;  T.,  ICaO  ;  B.,  1-50. 

liiUKje. — Breeds  from  T^abrador  nortliwanl  and  wanders  southward  in 
winter  regularly  to  the  northern  I'nited  States  and  oeeasionally  to  Texas. 

Wa.>*hington,  casual  W.  V.  Sing  Sing,  A.  V.  Cambridge,  rare  and  irregu- 
lar W.  V. 

A'(,s<  on  the  ground.     /;';/.'/>"'%  three  to  ton,  '2"2-4  x  TT'). 

"The  Snowy  Owl  is  diurnal  in  its  habits,  but  like  most  birds  is 
more  active  in  search  of  proy  during  the  early  morning  and  again 
toward  dusk.  Like  many  of  tiie  Hawks,  it  occupies  a  commanding 
perch  for  hours,  watching  what  is  goi'  -x^  on  about  it,  occasionally 
varying  the  monotony  by  dropping  on  a  mouse  or  launching  out  over 
the  broad  country,  soon  to  return  to  its  perch.  During  its  southern 
wanderings  it  is  very  partial  to  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  water, 
especially  the  barren  sand  wastes  along  the  .seashore  or  extensive 
marshy  flats  bordering  the  bays  and  rivers.  .  .  . 

"The  flight  is  firm,  smooth,  and  noiseless,  and  may  be  long  pro- 
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tmctcd.  It  is  capable  of  rapid  flight,  and,  accordinff  to  Audubon,  is 
able  to  capturi!  Ducks,  Pigeons,  and  even  Grouse  on  the  wing,  striking 
them  down  alter  the  manner  of  the  Duck  Hawk. 

'•Of  38  stomaciis  examined,  3  contained  game  birds;  9,  other 
birds;  18,  mice;  2,  other  nuimmals;  and  12  were  empty"  (l"'isher). 

377.  Surnia  ulula  caparoch  (J/'V/Zj.  Amkukan  Hawk  Owl. 
.'((/. — Size  medium;  no  cur-tiifts  ;  iipjuT  [mrts  dark  jrrayisli  hrown  or  fiisoous; 
heiid  and  hind  neck  spotted  \vith  wliite;  hack,  uml  especially  tcrtials,  l)arrcil 
with  white;  tail  %vitli  broken  wliitisli  bars,  Icikj  ami  rnu/ii/nl,  the  outer 
feathers  more  than  an  inch  shorter  than  the  niiildle  ones;  iiiicldle  of  the 
throat  with  a  fuscou.s  spot  and  below  it  a  white  <ine ;  sides  of  the  nei'k  atid 
upper  breast  streaked  with  fuscous,  rest  of  the  under  parts  barred  with  fuscuus 
and  white;  le^'s  and  feet  fully  feathered.     L.,  15-nu;  W.,  ,s-7,");  T.,  T"-'5. 

liange. — Breeds  from  NewfouutUand  northward,  and  occasionally  wanders 
southward  in  w  inter  as  far  as  Pciiusylvania. 

^tst,  in  coniferous  trees  or  in  the  holes  of  dead  trees  or  stubs.  /:'];/;/••<•,  tlirec 
to  seven,  TuO  x  \-l'i. 

"The  Hawk  Owl  is  slrictly  diurnal,  as  much  so  as  any  of  the 
Hawks,  and  like  some  of  them  often  selects  a  tall  stub  or  dead-topped 
tree  in  a  comparatively  open  place  for  a  pen  h,  where  it  sits  in  the 
bright  sunlight  watching  for  its  prey. 

"Although  the  flight  is  swift  and  hawklike,  it  has  nevert'liele.ss 
the  soft,  noiseless  character  common  to  the  other  Owls ;  when  starting 
from  any  high  place,  such  as  the  top  of  a  tree,  it  usually  pitches  down 
nearly  to  the  ground,  and  flies  o(T  rapidly  above  the  tops  of  the  bushes 
or  high  grass,  abruptly  arising  again  as  it  seeks  another  perch, 

"The  note  is  a  shrill  cry,  which  is  uttered  generally  while  the  bird 
is  on  the  wing  "  (Fisher). 

378a.  Speotjrto  cunicularia  floridana  Uhlijn'.    Ki.oi:ti>A  P>i  i:- 

I'.owiNfi  Owl.  Ad. — Size  small;  no  ear-tufts;  hija  ami  fcit  iiiarli/  nnkul ; 
ui)per  parts  ^'ravish  brown,  sj)otted  and  barri;d  ^ith  white;  throat  white,  rest 
of  the  untler  jiarts  b.irred  with  grayish  brown  and  white  in  about  e<iual 
amounts.    L.,  tfOO;  W.,  (•.•.->0;  T.,  n-(iO;  Tar.,  VI'k 

lidiiijc. — Southern  Florida,  ehieHy  in  the  Kissiminee  "  prairie"  re;rion  of 
Osceola.  Polk,  and  De  Soto  Counties,  and  also  Manatei'  County. 

Xist,  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  excavated  by  the  binl.  A';/;'.-',  five  to  seven, 
1-23  X  1-0.1. 

This  dinrnal  Owl  is  locally  iibmulant  in  its  restricted  range.  Ex- 
cellent accounts  of  its  habits  will  be  found  under  the  following  refer- 
ences: Rhoads,  Auk,  ix.  IN!)'.},  pp.  1-8;  Scott,  ibid.,  210-1:218;  lieiulire, 
Life  Histories  North  American  Birds,  pp.  400-402. 

The  HiKitowiNo  Owl  (878.  S/ieoti/to  cunicularia  hi/pofida),  well  known 
in  our  Western  States,  has  been  taken  once  in  Massachusetts. 
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ORDER  FSITTACI.    PARROTS.  MACAWS,  PAROQUETS, 
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Family  PsiTTACiDiE.    Parrots  and  Paroquets. 

The  order  Psittnci  is  divided  into  six  fiunilies  contuining  in  all 
about  five  hundred  species.  The  American  species,  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  are  included  in  'he  present  family.  Only  one 
species  inhabits  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  found  south  of  our 
boundaries.  Parrots  and  Parocpiets — the  dividing  line  between  the 
two  can  not  be  sharply  drawn — are  forest-inhabiting,  fruit-  and  seed- 
eating  birds.  They  are  poor  walkers,  good  climbers,  and  strong  fliers, 
making  extended  flights  in  search  of  food.  Their  voices  in  Nature 
are  harsh  and  discordant ;  nevertheless,  almost  all  the  species  possess 
the  power  of  speech.  Some,  however,  rarely  learn  to  talk,  while  others 
invariably  do.  The  red-tailed,  gray  African  Parrot  {Psittacus  erytha- 
cus)  takes  first  rank  for  ability  in  this  direction,  while  the  Mexican 
Double  Yellow-head  {Amazuna  hvaillaati)  is  usually  accorded  second 
place. 

38S.  Coniirus  carolinensis  (Linn.).  Cakdlixa  Pauoiu'et.  (Sec 
Fig.  o4.)  v/(/. — Hciitl  iiiul  iK'L'k  nil  iiroiiiul  yellow;  forelieiul  and  clu'cks  deep 
orange  ;  bend  of  tlie  wing  and  tibiu'  orange ;  rest  ot'  tiie  plumage  bright  green  ; 
the  inner  vanes  of  the  wnig-feathers  fuseous ;  the  under  surfaee  of  the  tail  yel- 
lowish. /;/(. — Similar,  but  the  head  and  iieek  green  like  the  haek ;  Ibreliead 
and  region  in  front  of  the  eye  orange;  tiliiie  and  bend  of  the  wing  without 
orange.     L.,  12-50;  W.,  r'40;  T.,  (J-50. 

RatHje. — Formerly  eastern  United  States  north  to  ^bu'vland,  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  Iowa;  west  to  Colorado,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  eastern  Texas; 
now  restrieted  to  a  few  loealities  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Indian  Territory  and 
Florida.  (On  the  extermiiuition  of  the  Tanxiuet,  sec  Ilasbrouck,  Auk,  viii, 
IS'Jl,  jip.  ;]C>lt-37lt,  with  map;  and  liutler,  ibid.,  ix,  181»'J,  pp.  4'J-r)G.) 

Ni'stn,  said  to  be  in  a  hollow  cypress  or  syeamorc  tree,  but  no  exact,  de- 
tailed account  of  the  nidification  of  this  species  has  been  published.  J:'(jijSy 
two,  white,  1'44  x  1'12. 

The  complete  extermination  of  the  Paroquet  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  range  is  due  chiefly  to  four  causes:  first,  it  was  destructive 
to  fruit  orchards,  and  for  this  reason  was  killed  by  agriculturists; 
second,  il  has  been  trapped  and  liagged  in  enormous  numbers  by  pro- 
fessional l)ird-catchers ;  third,  it  has  been  killed  in  myriads  for  its 
plumage ;  and,  fourth,  it  has  been  wantonly  slaughtered  by  so-called 
sportsmen.  In  short,  in  the  present  century  the  Paroquet  has  always 
disappeared  soon  after  its  haunts  were  invaded  by  civilized  man. 

I  nuule  three  visits  to  Florida  before  learning  of  a  locality  where 
Paroquets  could  be  found.     Finally,  in  March,  1889,  while  collecting 
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in  eastern  Florida,  information  was  received  of  their  presence  near  tho 
head  waters  of  the  Sebastian  River,  a  small  stream  flowing  into  tho 
Indian  River  near  Micco,  and  I  at  once  started  for  this  locality.  The 
follrwing  notes  made  on  this  trip  are  from  the  Abstract  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Linna'an  Society  of  New  York  city.  No.  2,  IH'M,  pp.  5,  0. 
Since  they  were  written  the  Paroquet  has  been  found  to  be  a  locally 
common  bird  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  Brevard,  Osceola,  Polk,  Do  Soto, 
and  Dade  Counties. 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival  we  started  a  flock  of  seven 
Paroquets  from  a  productive  patch  of  the  tliistles  ((Jirfiium  leconti'i) 
which  proved  to  be  their  favorite  food.  Evidently  their  meal  was 
finished  and  they  were  ready  to  retire,  for  they  darted  like  startled 
Doves  through  the  pines,  twisting  and  turning  in  every  direction,  and 
flying  with  such  rapidity  they  were  soon  lost  to  view,  the  ring  of  their 
sharp,  rolling  call  alone  furnishing  proof  it  was  not  all  a  vision.  Two 
days  passed  before  1  again  met  Conurufi,  and  this  time  to  better  ad- 
vantage. It  was  a  wet  and  drizzling  morning  when  we  found  a  flock 
of  six  birds  feeding  on  thistles  at  the  edge  of  a  "  prairie."  Perched  on 
the  leafless  branches  of  the  tree  before  us,  their  brilliant  green  plum- 
age showed  to  the  best  advantage.  Several  were  skillfully  dissecting 
the  thistles  they  held  in  their  feet,  l)iting  out  the  milky  seed  while  the 
released  flu flfy  down  floated  away  beneatii  them.  There  was  a  sound 
of  suppressed  conversation  ;  half-articulate  calls.  We  were  only  par- 
tially concealed  behind  a  neighboring  tree,  still  they  showed  no  great 
alarm  at  our  presence;  curiosity  was  apparently  the  dominant  feeling. 
One  of  the  three  birds  which  fell  at  our  fire  was  but  slightly  wounded, 
a  single  shot  passing  through  the  elbow,  and  his  loud  outcries  soon 
recalled  his  companions— a  habit  which  has  cost  thousands  of  them 
their  lives,  and  in  part,  at  least,  accounts  for  the  rapidity  of  their  ex- 
termination— and  one  alone  of  tliis  flock  escaped. 

There  was  evident  regularity  in  the  habits  of  the  binls  we  after- 
ward observed — in  all  about  fifty,  in  flocks  of  from  six  to  twenty.  At 
an  early  hour  they  left  their  roost  in  the  '•hummock"  bordering  the 
river  and  passtMl  out  into  the  pines  to  feed,  always,  so  far  as  I  ob- 
served, selecting  thistle  patches,  and  eating  the  seeds  only  when  in  the 
milky  stage.  At  al)out  ten  o'clock  they  returned  to  the  "  hummock  " 
and  apparently  to  some  favorite  tree,  here  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing and  early  afternoon,  when  they  again  started  out  to  feed,  return- 
ing to  tho  roost  just  before  sunset.  A  flock  of  these  birds  feeding 
among  the  thistles  is  a  most  beautiful  an<l  animated  sight;  one  is 
almost  persuaded  not  to  disturb  them.  There  is  constant  movement 
as  they  fly  from  plant  to  plant,  or.  when  securing  thistles,  they  fly  with 
^hem  in  their  bills  to  a  neighboring  tree,  there  to  dissect  them  at  their 
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loisms.  The  Ion;!  rollinpf  call  was  apparently  uttered  only  when  on 
the  wi/ig,  but  when  at  rest,  or  feedinjj^,  tliere  was  a  low  conversational 
munnur  of  half-articulate,  querulous  notes  and  calls. 

Of  their  roosting  habits  I  can  say  little  or  nothing.  Late  one 
morning  (March  15th)  we  found  a  flock  of  eight  ))irds  resting  on  a  tall, 
dead  cypress  near  the  center  of  the  "  hunuuock ''  on  the  river's  bank. 
On  a  previous  expedition  my  guide  had  observed  them  in  this  same 
tree,  which  was  evidently  a  favorite  midday  haunt,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible they  may  have  roosted  in  the  hole  we  discovered  near  its  top. 
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ORDER  COCCYGES.     CUCKOOS,  KINGFISHERS,  ETC. 

Family  Cuculid^.    Cuckoos,  Anis,  Etc. 

Only  thirty-five  of  the  some  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  known 
species  of  Cuckoos  are  found  in  the  New  VVorld,  and  they  are  largely 
confined  to  the  tropics. 

Cuckoos  as  a  ride  are  rather  solitary  birds  iidiabiting  wooded  areas. 
The  Anis,  however,  are  always  gregarious  and  live  in  open  places. 
Their  flight  is  weak,  generally  from  tree  to  tree,  and  their  feet  are 
largely  used  as  a  means  of  progression.  Some  species  hop,  others 
walk,  and  one  is  celebrated  for  his  speed  as  a  runner.  They  are  pos- 
sessed of  peculiar  vocal  powers,  and  their  strange  calls  are  fretpiently 
the  origin  of  their  jjopular  names.  Many  species  are  remarkable  for 
the  irregularity  of  their  breeding  habits.  The  Old-World  Cuckoo  (Cu- 
ruliin  canoni.s),  like  our  Cowbird,  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other 
birds,  and  leaves  to  them  the  duties  of  incubation  and  rearing  of  the 
young.  The  Anis  are  communistic,  and  build  but  one  nest,  in  which 
several  females  lay  and  share  the  task  of  incubation.  The  smaller 
species  are  insectivorous,  but  the  larger  ones  add  small  reptiles  and 
batrachians  to  their  fare. 

386.  Coccyzus  minor  (Omcf.).  Manguove  Ct-oKoo.  J^/.— T'l'por 
parts  hrown'usli  fji'ay.  irniyi'c  on  tlie  lioatl,  witli  jrlossy  rcHi'otions ;  winjr-  .ml 
middle  pair  of  tail-feathers  like  tlie  hack  ;  outer  tail-feathers  blaek.  broadly 
tipped  witli  white:  ear-coverts  hJ(ifi\\)\\\  black,  tlie  lower  mandible  yellow 
excejit  at  the  tip;  under  jiarts  oehraeeous-butf.  L.,  l'J-50;  W.,  0-40  ;  T.,  (5-50; 
B.  from  N.,  -80. 

/»'«wf/('.— Greater  Antilles,  west  coast  of  Central  America,  northward  to 
coast  of  (iulf  States  (?  i ;  west  coast  of  Florida. 

JVent,  &  platform  of  sticks,  in  low  trees  and  bushes.  F(j(//i,  three  to  four 
greenish  blue. 

This  bird  is  apparently  a  rare  summer  resident  on  the  Gulf  coast 
of  Florida,  but  its  relationships  in  this  region  to  thi)  following  race 
are  not  known. 
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Fig.  73.— Tail-ffatluTs  of  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 


386a*  C«  m.  moiynardi  ( /iit/</ii'.).  Maynard's  CrcKoo.— Siiuilar  to 
the  pri'eeiliiiijr,  but  with  u  sli^litly  smiillor  bill  and  much  pulcr  uiuler  parts, 
till!  thmat  atid  lu'cast  bciii:,'  u'fa\  isli  white,  very  t'aiiitly  wa.shcd  with  oi-iira- 
ccous,  wliieh  becdiiies  .Htri)ii<;er  on  llie  bully.     iJ.  I'roiu  M.,  •'Ji>. 

Mange. — Bahamas  ami  Florida  Kcy.s. 

This  bird  is  a  ref,'uhir  siimmcr  ri'sident  in  the  Florida  Key«  and 
probably  adjoining  Atlantic  mainland  (see  Scott,  Auk,  vi,  1889,  p.  250). 

387.  Coccyzus   americanus    {Linn.).    Yki.i.ow-billed    Ctckoo. 
(See  Fij^.  'M.j     A<l. —  UpinT  parts  brownish  \in\y  ,vith  «li<.'ht  frreenish  >rlo«8; 
most  of  the  wini,'-t'catiiers  rufoux.  c.vcciit  at  the  tip;  outer  tail-feathers  blacky 
coiispicuou.sly     tipped 
with  white,  which  ex- 
tends down  the  outer 
vane     of      the     outer 
feather;    under  parts 
dull      whitish;       bill 
black,  tlie  lower  man- 
dible yellow.,  except  at  the  tip.     L.,  12-'J0;  W.,  r)'70 ;  T.,  t)-20 ;  B.  from  N.,  -Id. 

RtUKirks. — This  species  bears  a  f.'eneral  rcsemblaiiee  to  the  Blaek-biilcd 
Cuckoo,  but  nuiy  always  be  known  from  that  species  by  its  yellow  lower 
mandil)le,  rufous  wintr-feathers,  and  black,  whitc-tipjtcd  tail-feathers. 

/i'«;?y(;.— North  America;  brceils  froiu  Floriila  to  New  Brunswick,  and 
wiiitcrs  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Washin;Xtiin,  cummon  S.  K.,  May  2  to  Oct.  15.  Sim,'  Sinjr,  conunon  S.  K., 
May  4  to  Oct.  .31.     Cambridge,  common  S.  K.,  May  12  to  Au<,'. 

^Vc.vi',  a  plattbrm  of  small  sticks,  with  a  few  [grasses  or  catkins,  (,'cncrally  in 
low  trees  or  vine-covered  bushes,  four  to  ten  feel  from  the  ground.  J^V/ys, 
three  to  tivc,  pale  greenish  blue,  1-22  x  •li2. 

A  long,  slim,  dovclike  bird  slips  noiselessly  by  and  disappears  in 
the  depths  of  a  neitrldjorinjj^  tree.  If  you  can  mark  his  position  you 
will  find  him  perched  motionless,  and  ap[>arently  slij^htly  dazed.  After 
a  moment  he  recovers  and  begins  to  hop  about  the  tree  in  an  active 
search  for  his  favorite  fare  of  caterpillars.  He  is  especially  fond  of 
the  kind  which  make  nests  in  trees,  commonly  known  as  "tent  cater- 
pillar.s,"  and  if  you  examine  the  conspicuous  homes  of  these  pests  you 
will  freqiuMitly  find  them  punctured  with  many  holes  made  by  the 
Cuckoo's  bill.  A  Cuckoo  I  shot  at  six  o'clnck  oiu'  September  morning 
had  the  partially  digested  remains  of  forty-three  of  these  caterpillars 
in  his  stomach. 

The  notes  of  the  Cuckoo  are  strikingly  characteristic,  and  while 
subject  to  much  variation  may  be  fairly  represented  by  the  syllables 
tiit-fuf,  fiif-fiif,  fiif-tiif,  tut-tiit,  c/-ncli-c/-nck-rl-urk,  cl-uck-d-vrk,  cl-nrk, 
cow,  cow,  cow,  cow,  cow,  cow.  It  is  not  usual,  however,  to  hear  the 
whole  song  given  at  once. 
IG 
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Fig.  74.— Tail-feathers  of  Black-billed  Cuckoo. 


888.  Coccyzus     erythrophthalmus     ( Wih.).     BLArR-nn.i.En 

Cuckoo.     Ad, —  Upper  purus  j^ruyirtli  brown  with  u  sli>jflit  j^rcen  irloss;  wiii;^ 

iin<l  tail  tin;  sitiiic,  the 

latter  imrrowly  tipped 

with     white;      uiuler 

paits  dull  white;   l)ill 

hiaek.     L.,  11-83;  W., 

5-r)0 ;  T.,  tj"2t5 ;  B.  from 

N.,  -74. 

liemnrks. — This  species  is  to  he  distiiifjuislied  from   the  Yellow-billed 

Cuckoo  chiefly  by  tlic  absence  of  rufous  in  tlie  winj^s,  black  in  the  tail,  and 

yellow  in  the  lower  mandible. 

Ran(je. — Eastern  Nortii  America;  breeds  as  far  nortli  as  Labrador,  and 
winters  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Washini,'ton,  ratlier  rare  S.  K.,  .May  2  to  Oct.  15.  Sinj,'  Sinj;,  common  S. 
K.,  May  3  to  Oct.  7.     Cambridj^'c,  common  S.  H.,  May  IT)  to  Sept.  20. 

Nest,,  similar  to  that  of  the  precedinj;,  but  more  compactly  built;  location 
the  same.  K(jij»,,  two  to  five,  jj^recnish  blue,  of  a  deeper  shade  than  those  of 
the  precedin<^  species,  1'14  x  -So. 

This  species  resembles  the  preceding  in  habits.  The  two  birds  may 
be  distinguished  in  life  by  the  differences  in  the  color  of  their  bills  and 
tails.  Mr.  William  lirewster  has  called  my  attention  to  an  easily  rec- 
ognizable difference  in  their  calls.  The  i)re.sent  species  has  a  much 
softer  voice,  and  the  cow,  coiv  notes  arc  connected. 

The  Ani  (3S3.  Crotnphuja  a/ii),  a  common  species  in  the  Bahamas  and 
Greater  Antilles,  is  of  accidental  occurrence  in  Peimsylvania,  Florida,  and 
Louisiana.  Its  plumaj^c  is  black  witli  bluish  niHections,  tlie  tail  is  rounded, 
the  bill  hijjh  and  thin,  the  deptii  at  the  nostril  equaling  or  exceeding  the 
distance  from  tlie  nostril  to  the  tip  of  the  bill. 


Family  Alcedinid^.    Kingfishers. 

Kingfishers  are  most  numerous  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  the 
majority  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  known  species  are  found  there. 
Only  eight  are  American,  and  seven  of  these  are  confined  to  the  tropics. 
They  are  solitary  birds  of  somewhat  local  haltit.  All  the  American 
species  are,  as  their  name  implies,  fish-eaters,  and  are  rarely  found  far 
from  the  water.  Some  of  the  Old- World  species,  however,  are  forest- 
inhabiting  and  feed  on  small. insects,  molliisks.  etc. 

390.  Ceryle  alcyon  (IJ/m.).  Bklteo  Kinofismer.  (See' Fig.  35.) 
All.  $  . — Upper  parts  bluisli  gray  ;  wings  with  small  white  spots,  most  of  the 
feathers  tipped  with  white,  the  inner  web  of  the  primaries  white  at  the  biuse ; 
tail-feathers  with  numerous  spots  and  broken  bands  of  white ;  a  white  spot 
before  the  eye ;  throat  white,  this  color  passing  on  to  the  sides  of  the  neck 
and  nearly  meeting  on  the  back  of  the  neck  ;  a  band  across  the  breast,  and 
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the  sides  bluish  pray — in  iinmaturo  8[ie('iiiu'ns  tinjjecl  with  nifdiis— liiwer 
hrta.st  and  lu'liy  wliite.  .((/.  9 .— Siniihir  to  tliu  male,  hut  the  sides  and  u 
bund  on  the  belly  rufuiis.     L.,  1302;  W.,  tjl7  ;  T.,  .'VOO  ;  B.,  'ivO. 

liaiiije. — N\)rth  Anieriea;  breeds  from  Fhjridu  to  Labrador,  and  winters 
from  Virginia  to  South  America. 

Washiuirton,  eonnnon  1*.  K.  Sln^r  Sin;r,  eoimnon  S.  H.,  Apl.  1  ti)  Nov.  215; 
casual  in  winter.     (,"and)ri(li,'e,  e mnnon  S.  K.,  Ajil.  lo  to  <  >ot. 

^\'(A(',  in  a  hole  in  a  bank,  about  six  I'eut  I'rom  llie  entrance.  J:]/i/s,&ve 
to  eight,  white,  1'34  x  1-05. 

The  sliores  of  wooded  streams  or  ponds  are  the  chosen  haunts  of 
the  Kinjrtisher.  Silently  he  perches  on  some  limb  overhanji^ing  the 
water,  ever  on  the  alert  for  food  or  foe.  I'addle  toward  him  as  quietly 
as  you  please,  just  as  you  reach  his  danger  line  he  drops  from  his 
perch  and  with  loud,  rattling  call  flies  on  ahead.  This  may  be  re- 
peated several  times,  until  finally  the  limits  of  his  wandering-  are 
reached,  when  he  makes  a  wide  detour  and  returns  to  the  starting  point. 

The  Kingfisher  hunts  after  the  manner  of  the  Fish  Hawk.  In 
passing  over  the  water  it  needs  only  the  glint  of  a  shining  fin  or  scale 
just  beneath  the  surface  to  catch  his  watchful  eye.  On  (piickly  mov- 
ing wings  he  hovers  over  the  place,  waiting  only  a  fair  chance  to 
plunge  on  the  unsuspecting  fish  below.  Emerging  from  tiie  water 
with  his  prey  in  his  bill,  he  shakes  the  spray  from  his  plumage,  and, 
with  an  exultant  rattle,  flies  away  to  .some  favorite  perch. 


OBDEB,  PICI.     WOODPECKERS,   WRYNECKS,   ETC. 

Family  Picid^.    Woodpeckers. 

Woodpeckers  are  found  in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  the  world  ex- 
cept Australia  and  INIadagascar.  About  three  hundred  and  fifty 
species  are  known,  of  which  nearly  one  half  are  confined  to  the 
New  World.  Some  twenty-five  of  this  nnmbor  are  found  in  North 
America.  Woodpeckers  are  rather  solitary  birds,  but  are  sometimes 
found  a.ssociated  in  scattered  companies  during  their  migrations. 
Above'  all  other  birds  they  are  especially  adapted  to  creep  or  climb. 
The  peculiar  structure  of  the  foot,  with  its  two  toes  directed  for- 
ward and  two  backward  (except  in  one  gentis),  assists  them  in  cling- 
ing to  an  upright  surface,  while  the  pointed,  stiffened  tail-feathers 
serve  as  a  prop  when  the  bird  is  resting.  The  stout,  chisel-like  bill  is 
used  to  cut  away  wood  and  expose  the  hiding  places  of  grubs,  etc., 
when  the  long,  distensible  tongue  with  its  horny,  spearlike  tip  is 
thrust  in.  the  food  impaled  and  drawn  out.  The  vocal  powers  of 
Woodpeckers  are  limited,  and  the  bill  is  also  used  to  beat  the  long, 
rolling  call  which  is  their  love-song.    The  eggs  of  Woodpeckers  are 
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uniformly  wliitc,  and  arc  placed  in  a  hole,  generally  in  a  dead  tree  or 
limb,  hollowed  out  by  the  bird. 


KKY    TO   THE   HPECIE8. 

1,  No  red  oil  tlie  head  or  nape. 


A.  Kiitirc  uiidt-r  parts  Mack. 
a.  Wiuy  about  1000,  bill  ivory-white. 

W-2.    IvollY-IULI.ED    WoonPECKER  9. 

Ji.  Unilor  partH  white,  without  lilack  «j>ot.s  or  stnukH. 

a.  Wiuji  under  4-00;  outer  tail- leutliers  burred  with  blaek. 

y.'t.    DoWNV   WooDI'KCKEIt   9  . 

b.  Wing  over  4'00;  outer  tuil-t'eatiier.s  wliite,  without  black  bars. 

3'J3.  IIaiky   Wooiii'KCKEK  9. 

3ii;!/*.  SoiTUKKN  IIaihv  Wooopeckeh  9. 

C.  Under  parts  with  black  .spots,  burs,  or  streaks. 

a.  Jiack  entirely  black     .     .    400.  AitcTic  Thiskk-toko  Woodpecker. 

fj.  Hack  black  aiul  white. 

6*.  Outer  tail-feuthers  entirely  white,  crown  yellow  or  spotted  with 

white 401.  Am.  Tiikkk-tuko  Woodpkc  kkr. 

6*.  Outer  tuil-feathers  barred  with   black,  no  bluck   jmtcli   on   the 

breast,  ear-coverts  white    .     30.").  RKo-cot^KAOKO  Woodi'Kckkii  9  . 

b*.  Outer  tail -leathers  bluck,  with  (^'eneniUy  a  narrow  white  niar;,'in; 

runip  white 4<»<).  Uko-hkaoko  Woodpecker  9  . 

b*.  Outer  tall-tcathers  blaek  and  white,  a  larj,'e  l)lack  patch  on  the 

!)reast 40:i.  Veli.ow-iu;llied  Sap.suckeu  9. 

II.  Whole  toj>  of  the  liead  red. 
A.  Throat  red. 

a.  rriinuries  spotted  with  white,  belly  yellowish. 

40:i.  Vellow-hei.lied  Sapsucker  8. 

b.  Primaries  black,  rump  and  belly  white. 

40().  Ked-ueaded  Woodpecker  S. 
R  Throat  white. 

a.  Breast  and  belly  Muck     ....    405.  Pii.eated  Woodpecker  S  . 

b.  Breast  bluek  or  blackish,  sides  streaked,  bcdly  yellowish  white. 

402.  YELi.ow-iiEi.i.iED  Sapsucker  9. 

c.  Under  pnrts  tinj^'ed  with  red,  without  streaks  or  spots. 

40'.'.    HeD-I!EI.LIEI)    WoODPE(!KER    $, 

III.  Crown  blaek,  brown,  or  gray,  a  red  band  across  the  nnjie,  a  red  crest  on 
the  buck  of  the  hcud,  or  sinull  patches  of  red  on  either  side  of  the 
napo. 
A.  Under  parts  black,  wing  over  8-00. 

a.  Kill  ivory-white 392.  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker.  «. 

b.  Bill  blackish 40i5.  Pileated  Woodpecker  9 . 

li.  Under  pnrts  more  or  less  spotted  or  streaked  with  bluek. 

a.  A  blaek  patch  on  the  breast,  throat  brown,  rump  white. 

412.  Flicker. 

b.  Ilcud  bluck,  ear-coverts  white,  u  few  red  feathers  on  either  side  of 
the  nape 31)5.  Keu-cockaued  Woodpecker  8  . 
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C.  Umlor  parts  white,  or  wliiti.sh  witliout  I'.ack  streaks  or  spots. 
a.  Crown  f,'ray,  a  reddish  tiiiu'e  i.ii  the  hfliy. 

4<>',t.  Ki;i)-nEM.iEi)  Wuodi'K'^eu  9  . 
/*.  Crown  hhii'jv. 

/-'.  OiitiT  tiiil-tVatliers  l)arred  with  lilaek. 

o'.ll.    DoWXV    WooIH-KCKEK   6, 

U*.  Outer  lail-featliers  white  ....     I''.'."..   I1aii!Y  \\ooi>iM;<Ki;it  i  . 

\W',b.  SoiTHi:u.v   IIamiy    Woodi-kcki;!:  iJ  . 

392.  Campephilus  principalis  (/.inn.K  Ivuuv-i:ii.i.ki>  Wood- 
I'EiiiKit.  .('/.  S. — U[>iier  parts  shinin;^'  Mark,  a  lar^re  scarlet  erest ;  a  wliito 
stripe  lietrins  liilow  the  eye  and.  passiiii,'  down  tlie  sitle  ot'  the  iicek,  meets  it.s 
I'rliow  in  tile  middle  ot'  the  itaek  ;  ends  ot'  tlie  inner  primaries  and  the  end 
lialt'  or  two  tliirds  ot"  tlie  seeondaries  white;  outer  tail-t'eathiTs  very  short, 
the  eeiitral  ones  elonLrated  and  nuieh  stitieiied;  hristles  over  tlie  nostrils 
white;  hill  ivory-white;  under  parts  shiniiiir  hlaek.  Ail.  9. — Similar,  hut 
with  the  crest  hlaek.    L.,  20-00;  \V.,  loOO;  T..  C,-:,it;  V,.,  li-T"). 

A'aiiije. — "Formerly  South  Atlantie  and  (iiilf  States,  from  North  Carolina 
to  Texas;  north  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  .Missouri,  southern  Illinois,  and 
southern  Indiatui.  No'v  restrieti'd  to  the  (iulf  States  and  the  lower  .Mississippi 
Valley,  where  only  locally  distrilmted ''  (A.  ().  U.).  (See  llasliroiuk.  Auk, 
viii,  1S91,  pp.  174-lsii,  witli  map.) 

i\'(A/,  in  the  higher  part  ot'  a  tree.  /;';/;/.•>■,  "' l';;i  x  -Si)"  (Ilidgw.).  (Seo 
also  Mauriee  Thompson's  A  lled-lieaded  Family.) 

The  home  of  this  ina^'nificont  Woodpecker  is  in  the  alinost  limit- 
less cypress  forest.s  of  our  southern  coasts  and  river  valleys.  Even 
there  it  is  common  in  but  few  iocalilies.  In  Florida  it  is  found  chieny 
in  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  doubtless  occurs  in  j^reatest 
numbers  in  the  reijion  between  the  Suwanee  Kiver  and  the  (lulf. 

The  Ivory-bill  is  a  wild,  .shy  bird.  It  does  not  remain  lonj;  in  one 
place,  and  diirinjif  the  day  ranges  over  an  extended  territory.  Its  call 
is  a  high,  rather  nasal,  i/a/t,  i/'ip->/>'P,  souniling  in  the  distance  like  the 
note  of  a  penny  trumpet. 

393.  Dryobates  vlllosus  ■  /./////.  i.  II.muv  WoonpECKEK.  (See  Fiir. 
.•57,".)  .1'/.  S-  Fjiper  parts  lilaek  ;  a  scarlet  hainl  on  the  najie;  middle  of 
the  hack  white;  winLr-t'eathirs  and  their  coverts  spotted  with  \Nhite:  middle 
tail-l'eathcrs  Mack,  the  outer  ones  ir/iif,  ,■  a  whiii'  >nipe  nliove  and  another 
helow  the  eye;  under  parts  white.  .1-/.  ?  .—Similar,  hut  willmut  Hcailel  on 
the  hai'k  of  the  neck.    T...  lejo  ;  W..  4-T-^:  T.,  ;;-;io;  li.,  1  ••_'•_'. 

7i''^//;/(. -Eastern  United  States,  tVom  the  ni>i-ilicrn  hofihr south  to  North 
Carolina. 

^\■ashiIl^ton,  rare  P.  R.  Sin;.'  Siller,  rare  i*.  \l.  < '•■  idiriih/e,  uncommon 
'W.  V. 

XiKf.  trciicrany  in  a  di  ail  tree,     /■.'ifi/n,  four  to  >ix,  •,!.(  x  -V.'). 

This  species  reseml)les  the  Downy  Woodpecker  in  habits,  but  is  less 
'reiiucntly  observed  out  of  the  woods.     Its  notes  arc  noticeably  louder 
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tlian  the  Downy's,  and  when  one  is  familiar  with  both  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  di.stingui.-liiiig  the  two  by  their  voices. 

In  siH.-aking  of  the  difTerenco  wliich  exists  between  the  rolling  tattoo 
of  s<^»ine  WoodjM'ckors  Mr.  Hrewster  says:  "Thus,  P.  pubescens  has  a 
long,  unbroken  roll,  P.  vi/losns  a  shorter  and  louder  one  with  a  greater 
iritiTvai  U'tween  each  stroke ;  while  *S.  rariiis,  coiuniencing  with  a  short 
roil, ends  very  criiiiliatically  with  five  or  six  distinct  disconnected  tai)s. 
In  tills  latter  sjtccies  I  <iin  convinced  it  is  literally  a  call  of  recognition, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  bird,  after  producing  it,  listen  a  moment 
when  it  woidd  he  answered  from  a  distance,  and  its  mate  would  shortly 
api)ear  and  join  it"  (Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.,  xi,  1875,  p.  144). 

393b.  D.  V.  audubonii  (Sicttins.).  Suithkun  IIaiuv  Woodpeckku. 
— Si  i.ilar  to  tliu  jin'oediny:,  l)Ut  siuiillcr,  mid  with  >;oiiicwliat  loss  wliitc  in  the 
pluma-_'e.     L..  S-IO;  W.,  4-r)0;  T.,  2-SO ;  H.,  MT). 

////////#.— South  AtlaiUic  and  Ciulf  States  north  to  South  Carolina. 

This  is  simply  a  small  southern  race  of  the  preceding  species.  It 
resembles  the  northern  form  in  habits,  but  is  much  more  common,  be- 
ing nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Downy  Woodpecker. 

In  til*'  northwestern  United  States  and  adjoining  I>ritish  provinces 
the  Hairy  Woodpecker  reaches  its  maximum  size,  and  is  known  as  the 
X(»rthern  Hairy  Woodpecker  (/>.  v.  lencomelns),  a  form  which  may 
occur  within  our  limits. 

J>il4.  Dryobates  pubescens  (  Litii,?i.  "Downy  Woodi'eckku.  Ail. 
i. —  Lpi«;r  j>arts  hhick,  a  srarlil  hand  on  the  na]K! ;  middle  of  the  l)ai'k 
white;  winif-ffatliers  ami  their  coverts  spotted  with  wliite ;  middle  tail- 
A-athen*  black,  the  outer  ones  wiiite,  hnrred  irith  blacl' ;  a  white  stripe  above 
and  anotlicr  l)elow  the  eye ;  under  parts  white.  ./(/.  9  . — Similar,  but  witli- 
out  K-arlet  on  tin;  nape.     L.,  tis:] ;  W.,  .S-TO ;  T..  2-53 ;  B.,  -08. 

AV/z/ar/tx— The  Downy  c.id  Hairy  Woodpeckei-s  ditfer  in  coloration  oidy 
in  tin-  marking's  of  tlie  outer  tail-feathers,  wliich  arc  white.  V)urred  with  black 
in  the  foniitr,  and  white  irithoiit  liars  in  the  latter;  the  ditlerenec  in  size  be- 
tween the  two.  liowever,  is  always  diagnostic. 

Itnnir. — E.istern  Nortli  America,  from  Labrador  to  Florida;  resident 
throu;.dioiit  its  range. 

\Va>hinirton,  common  P.  W.  Sing  Sing,  common  V.  IJ.  Cambridge,  com- 
mon I*.  R, 

Xiid.  i.'enerally  in  a  dea<l  tree.     /;';■///>•.  four  to  six,  'T")  x  ''"lO. 

Wf>odland.  orchards,  and  the  shade  trees  of  lawtis  are  alike  fre- 
<iuenlcd  by  this,  the  smallest  and  most  familiar  of  our  Woodpeckers. 
Sunetinies  lie  tells  of  his  jiresence  by  an  industrious  tnp,  tap — tapping 
as  he  patiently  digs  out  the  grid)s  and  larva*  which  form  his  bill  of 
fare.  Again  he  hails  us  with  a  businesslike  pi'ck,  pi'i'k—a  note  ciosely 
resembling  the  souiul  produced  by  a  nuirble  (juarrier's  chisel,  and  v.  hich 
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sometimes  is  prolonged  into  a  rattling  call.  Like  other  Woodpeckers, 
in  the  spring  he  beats  a  rolling  tattoo  on  u  resonant  limb,  sounding  a 
reveille  which  is  a  credit  to  so  small  a  drummer. 

The  Downy  is  a  sociable  Woodpecker,  and  when  the  gay  summer 
visitors  have  returned  to  th"ir  southern  homes  and  the  wind  whistles 
drearily  through  the  leafless  trees,  he  joins  the  Chickadees  and  Nut- 
hatches, and  (luring  the  winter  they  are  inseitarable  companions.  Per- 
hai)s  they  share  with  him  the  snug  quarters  in  some  old  trunk  which 
he  has  hollowed  out  for  a  winter  home. 

395.  Dryobates  borealis  (  I'hiU.).    Red-cockaded  VV(i(ii)i>e<kek. 

Ai/.  (5 . — Crown  lihic'k,  a  smdU  tuft  of  scarltt  feathers  on  either  ride  of  thi  back 
of  the  heiul ;  baok  harrud  with  lihiok  and  wliito ;  wintr.s  .spotted  with  black 
an<l  white;  miildlc  tail-fuatliei's  black,  outer  ones  with  broken  black  bars;  ear 
region  wiiite,  sejiarated  from  the  white  tliroat  by  a  black  stripe  running  tVoin 
the  bill  to  the  slioukler;  sides  and  under  tail-coverts  spotted  and  streaked 
with  black ;  rest  ot"  the  under  parts  wliite.  Ad.  9 . — Similar,  but  without 
scarlet  on  tiie  head.     L..  S-40;  W.,  4-<;5  ;  T.,  ;V10  :    B.,  -sO. 

lianije. — Southern  United  States,  westward  to  Indian  Territory,  and  nortli- 
ward  to  Tenm'ss<'e  and  Viririnia. 

J'l^Y,  in  the  higher  j>art  of  a  jiine  tree.     Kijijx.^  tour  to  six,  -lU  x  'CS. 

This  species  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  "piny  woods."  It  pre- 
fers the  higher  branches  of  the  trees,  and  frequently  hangs  head  down- 
ward while  feeding  on  a  cone  at  the  extremity  of  a  branch.  Its  call- 
note  suggests  the  ynulx,  ytnili,  of  the  White-bellied  Nuthatch,  but  js 
louder,  hoarser,  and  not  so  distinctly  enunciated. 

400.  Picoides  arcticus  (S  mi  inf.).  Aacnc  Thkee-toeu  Woou- 
PECKEH.  (See  Fig.  ii7,h.)  Ad.  $. — Toes  three,  two  in  front;  middle  of  the 
crown  with  a  liright  orange-yellow  pateii ;  rest  of  the  ujiinT  juirts  shining 
black;  wing-feathers  spotted  with  white;  miildle  tail-featiiers  black,  oiitcr 
ones  white,  exci'iit  at  tiie  base;  a  white  line  from  the  nostril  j>asses  below  the 
eye;  sides  barred  with  black  and  white;  rest  of  the  under  parts  wliite.  Ad. 
9. — Similar,  but  without  orange-yellow  on  the  crown.  L.,  y-r)0;  W.,  frlO; 
T.,  3-40 ;  H.  from  N.,  •<>«. 

liamje. — Northern  North  America,  south  to  the  northern  Tnited  States. 

i\V,s'<,  within  ten  feet  of  the  ground.     Kikis,  four  to  six.  1'05  x  •1^. 

"It  is  a  restless,  active  bird,  spending  its  time  generally  on  the 
topmost  branches  of  the  tallest  trees,  without,  however,  confining  itself 
to  fines.  Although  it  can  not  be  called  shy.  its  habitual  restlessness 
renders  it  diflicult  of  approach.  Its  movements  resemi)le  those  of  the 
Hed-cockaded  Woodpecker,  but  it  is  still  more  piMulant  than  that 
bird.  ...  Its  cries  also  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  species  above 
mentioned,  but  are  louder  and  more  shrdl,  like  those  of  .some  small 
quadruped  suffering  great  pain.  .  .  . 

"Its  ilight  is  rapid,  gliding,  and  deeply  undulating.  .  .  .  "-iw  and 
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then  it  will  fly  from  u  detached  tree  of  a  field  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance before  it  alights,  emitting  at  every  glide  a  loud,  shrill  note" 
(Audubon). 

401.  Picoides  americanus  Ih-ilnn.  Amkimcan  Thimck-tokd  Wood- 

TKCKKu.  All.  i  . — 'i'lics  ihi'ce,  two  ill  I'riiiit;  licacl  sjiottcd  witli  wliitc  and  witli 
an  oraiif^e-yellow  patch  on  tlic  erown ;  hark  barred  with  black  and  white; 
wuiijf-tbutlierH  spotted  with  hhiL'k  and  white;  iiiiddlo  tail-tVatluTsi  lilaek, 
outer  ones  htaek  andwliite;  refjion  below  the  eye  mixed  black  and  wliite; 
^ide.s  more  or  less  barred  with  l)iaek  ami  white;  r<'st  of  tiu^  hikIit  i)arts 
while.  ,/(/.  9. — Similar,  but  erown  sj)otted  with  black  and  wiiite,  and  with- 
out yellow.     L.,  ,S'7f) ;  W.,  4-55  ;  T.,  S-IO  ;  H.  from  N.,  -n:). 

Rnn(je. —  Northern  North  America,  soutli  to  tlic  northern  I'nitcd  States. 

AVa'<,  in  the  lower  part  <jf  a  tree.  Ayy-S  white,  •'••-.^  x  -To  (Merriam,  lUdl. 
Nutt.  Urn.  Club.,  iii,  lb.7S,  p.  2(»0j. 

"It  is  said  to  greatly  resendde  P.  villotms  in  habits,  except  that  it 
seeks  its  food  principally  upon  decaying  trees  of  the  pine  tribe,  in 
which  it  frecpieidly  makes  holes  large  enough  to  bury  itself.  It  is 
not  migratory"  (H.,  IJ.,  and  R.). 

402.  Sphyrapicus  varius  i  /.inn:).  Yki.i.dw-uklliko  Sai'sicker. 
All.  6  . — Crown  deep  f^carlet,  iiack  irretcularly  barretl  with  l)lack  and  yellow- 
ish white;  wiiiif-t'eatliers  si)otted  with  white,  their  coverts  mastlij  ir/iiti  ; 
tail  black,  tlic  middle  leathers  with  broken  black  bars,  the  outer  ones  with 
white  maririiis  ;  a  wliite  line  tVoni  the  bill  passes  below  the  eye;  throat  car- 
dinal; breast  black;  sides  streaked  with  bhk'k  ;  belly  jialc  yellow.  Ad.  9. — 
Similar,  but  throat  white;  erown  sometimes  bhick  ;  outer  tail-feathers  with 
broken  white  bar.s.  /in. — Similar  to  ads.,  luit  with  the  crown  dull  blackish, 
the  breast  brownish  t^niy  barred  with  black,  the  throat  whitish.  L.,  .S-,")(i; 
\V.,  4-87  ;  T.,  3-JO ;  H.,  !i2.' 

Ean<je. — Eastern  Xorth  .Vmerica;  breeds  from  .Nbissachusetts  northward, 
and  winters  from  \'iiyinia  to  Central  America. 

Washinj;ton,  common  T.  V.,  NK-h.  and  .\pl. ;  Oct.,  occasional  in  winter. 
Sinj,'  Sinj,',  common  T.  V'.,  Aj>l.  5  to  .May  1-'!;  Sejit.  Is  to  Oct.  'J3 ;  casual  in 
winter.     Cambriiljre,  not  uncommon 'f.  \'.,  .\pl.  ami  Oct. 

AV.s^,  about  forty  feet  from  the  j^roiiml.     AV/ys,  five  .)  seven,  '87  x  •(57. 

As  migrants,  Supsuckers  are  rather  inconspicnons.  They  fre([uent 
living  trees,  where  they  are  concealed  by  the  foliage  and  their  weak 
call-note  is  not  likely  to  attract  attention. 

On  reaching  their  summer  homes  in  the  spring  their  character 
changes,  and  Dr.  Merriam  speaks  of  them  as  "  noisy,  rollicking  fel- 
lows; they  are  always  chasing  one  another  among  the  trees,  screaming 
meanwhile  at  the  tops  of  their  voices"  (Hull.  Xutt.  Orn.  Club,  iv,  1HT!>, 
p.  2).  I\lr.  Brewster  describes  the  note  of  the  adults  at  this  season  as 
"a  ele.ir,  ringing  ch-iir,  repeated  five  or  six  times  in  succession"; 
while  young  anil  old  utter  "a  low,  snarling  cry  that  bears  no  very  dis- 
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tiint  resoiiibliince  to  the  mew  of  the  Catbird"  (Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club, 
i,  1870,  p.  (59). 

The  .Sai)suoker  feeds  largely  on  the  juices  of  trees,  wliich  it  obtains 
by  perforating  the  bark.  (See  IJolies,  Auk.  viii,  18!)1,  p.  lioO ;  ix,  18'J3, 
p'  110.) 

405.  Ceophlceus  pileatusi /w';«/M.  I'ii.katkd  \V(mii>i>k(  kkic.  A</.s. 
— L'luier  piirts  lilackish  rii>ciiiis;  wliulu  top  of  tlic  liuacl  seurlft,  the  featiiers 
leiii:lhi.'Ueil  to  t'oriii  a  cre.-st ;  a  narrow  wliite  stripe  horilfrinj^  this  crest  scpa- 
ratis  it  I'ruiii  thu  fuscous  cur-covcrts;  a  stripe  bcLjiuniuy;  at  tlic  nostril  and 
pa>siiiix  down  tlie  sides  of  the  neck  to  the  sliouldcrs  is  tinjrcd  witii  ydluw 
hcfore  the  eye  aud  is  white  l>ack  (^f  the  eye;  it  is  separated  from  tiie  white 
throat  liy  a  scarlet  stripe  at  tlie  liase  of  tlie  lower  uiaudihle;  hasal  iialf  of  the 
winy-fcaliicrs  wiiiti';  under  parts  fuscous,  the  feathers  soinctinics  lij,rlitly 
uiarfj^ined  with  white;  bill  horn-color,  ^iil.  9 . — Similar,  Imt  without  red  on 
the  lore  part  of  the  crown  or  at  the  base  of  the  lower  maiulible.  L.,  IT'OU; 
W.,  8-VMJ;  T.,  tl-'jo;  H.,  l-,s5. 

7^««ye.—"  Formerly  whole  wooded  retrion  of  North  America,  now  rare  or 
extirpated  in  the  more  thickly  settled  jiarts  of  the  Kasteru  .Stales."' 
\Vashiny;ton,  rare  1'.  K. 
yest,  twenty-tivu  to  eighty  feet  from  the  groum.!.     A\"j'-<,  four  to  six,  1*30 

This  species  is  common  only  in  the  wilder  parts  of  its  range.  In 
the  hummocks  and  cypress  swamps  of  Florida  it  occurs  in  nuudjers. 
There,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  Audubon,  I  found  it  by  no  means 
a  wild  bird.  Indeed,  Flickers  were  more  difTicult  to  ap[)roacli.  On 
the  Suwanee  River,  in  March,  I  have  called  these  birds  to  me  by  sim- 
ply clapping  my  slightly  closed  palms,  making  a  sound  in  imitation 
of  their  tap[)ing  on  a  resonant  limb. 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  rather  slow,  but  usually  direct,  not 
undulating,  as  in  most  Woodpeckers.  When  timler  way  thi;  white 
nuirkings  of  the  wings  show  conspicuously.  Their  usual  call-note  is  a 
sonorous  roir-roiv-row,  repeated  rather  slowly  inany  times,  suggesting 
a  somewhat  similar  call  of  the  Flicker's.  Like  the  Flicker,  they  have 
also  a  wlchi'W  note  uttered  when  two  birds  come  together. 

406.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus  I  Z //'/'. ^.  Rko-hkaofi)  Woon- 
I'KiKKu.  Ai/. — Head,  necU,  tlii'oat,  and  upper  breast  deep  red;  ujipcr  back, 
primaries,  bases  of  the  secondaries,  and  wiii;r-co verts  bluish  black;  end  half 
of  tiic  secondaries,  rump,  and  upjier  tail-coverts  white;  tail  black,  tlu;  feath- 
ers more  or  less  tii»|ied  or  maririned  .ith  white;  lower  breast  and  belly  white, 
tlie  middle  of  the  latter  generally  tiiiu'cd  with  reddish.  Ii/i. —  Red  liead  and 
neck  of  the  adult  replaced  by  mixed  irrayish  brown  and  fuscous;  upper  1  a>'k 
bluish  black,  iiarreil  with  ashy;  primaries  and  w  imr-coverts  black;  ctid  half 
of  Mic  secondaries  irrcirularly  barred  with  black;  tail  black.  L'<'ni'rally  tijipcd 
with  white;  lower  breast  anil  iielly  white,  more  or  less  streaked  or  ;-\)olted 
with  fuscous.     L.,  li'T.j;  \V.,  5-.')'.i;  T.,  .'i'.'JO ;  !».,  PIT. 
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/i'««//('.— Katstorn  North  Amorica;  breeds  from  Florida  to  nortlieni  New 
York  and  Manitoba;  wintorw  fruiii  V'irgiiiia,  and  oeeasionally  from  northern 
New  York  scnitiiward. 

Wa.sliin^fton,  rather  common  S.  K.,  rare  W.  V.  Simr  Sin<r,  rare  P.  K., 
common  in  fall,  Aiii.'.  27  to  (Jet.  \2.  (am bridge,  irregular  ut  all  seasons; 
Koinetimes  common  in  fall. 

Aed,  generally  in  a  dead  tree.     /iV/^.s,  four  to  six,  l-uo  x  -Tr). 

Give  a  bird  an  abundance  of  its  favorite  food,  and  its  movements 
no  longer  seem  to  Ije  governed  by  the  calen<lar.  Ked-headed  Wood- 
peckers were  suppo.sed  to  migrate  southward  in  the  fall  and  pass  the 
winter  south  of  Maryhmd  until  Dr.  IMerriau).  in  his  interesting  ac- 
count* of  tiie  habits  of  this  s])ecies,  told  us  that  in  Lewis  Courity, 
nortliern  New  York,  their  abundance  in  winter  was  in  no  way  affected 
by  the  severity  of  the  weatlier,  l)ut  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
success  of  the  crop  of  beechnuts  which  con.stitute  their  food. 

Indeed,  few  birds  seem  better  able  to  adapt  theiTiselves  to  their 
surroundings.  They  change  their  fare  and  habits  with  the  season, 
and  to  the  accoini)Iishments  of  Woodpeckers  add  those  of  Flycatchers 
and  fruit-eaters.  We  shoidd  expect,  therefore,  to  find  them  very  gen- 
erally distributed,  but  in  the  Northern  States  they  show  an  evident 
choice  for  certain  localities,  and  nuiy  be  wanting  over  wide  stretches 
of  interveiuug  territory. 

They  are  noisy,  active  birds,  and  their  loud,  rolling,  tree-toadlike 
call,  ker-r-ruck,  kcr-r-rurk,  and  bright  colors  cf)mbine  to  render  tliem 
conspicuous.  When  on  the  wing  the  white  secondaries  of  both  adult 
and  immature  birds  make  a  striking  field  mark. 

409.  Melanerpes  carolinus  ( lAim.).  UKD-nEi.LiKD  WooDnceKKK. 
All.  (5. — Whole  top  of  the  bead  and  back  of  the  neck  iirigbt  scarlet;  back 
rcjrularly  barred  with  black  and  white;  primaries  black  ut  the  end,  white, 
irreL'ularly  barred  with  black,  at  tlie  base  ;  secondaries  black,  regularly  sjiotted 
and  i)arred  with  wliitc;  upper  tail-coverts  wliitc,  with  streaks  or  arrowheads 
of  lilack;  outer  tail-feathers  and  inner  vanes  of  the  middle  ones  irregularly 
marked  with  broken  black  and  white  bars;  ciiecks  and  under  jiarts  dull  ashy 
wliite.  the  region  al)out  the  baseof  tlu'  bill,  tlie  miiUllc  of  the  tielly,  and  some- 
times tlie  breast  more  or  less  tinged  with  red.  A'l.  9  .^Similar,  but  with  the 
crown  grayish  ashy,  the  scarlet  cryntined  to  the  nape  and  nnstrils.  //«. — Simi- 
lar, l)iit  witli  the  belly  sometimes  tinged  with  buti'y  instead  of  red.  L.,  'J'50; 
W.,  rvoo;  T..  «'40;  B.,  MO. 

IiaiKic — Eastern  ['nited  States,  breeding  from  Florida  to  Mar\  land,  and 
in  the  interior  to  Ontario  and  southern  Dakota;  occasionally  strays  to  Massa- 
eliusetts;  winters  from  Virginia  and  southern  Ohio  south wanl. 

Washington,  locally  common  T.  li.    Cand>riilge,  A.  V.,  one  record. 

^V<.v^  in  trees,  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.      AV/f/.v,  four  to  six, 


*  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  iii,  1878,  pp.  183-1S8. 
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This  is  a  common  bird  in  our  Soutlioni  States.  It  inhabits  alike 
coniferous  and  deciduous  growths,  but  prefers  the  latter.  It  ascends 
a  tree  in  a  curious,  jerky  fashion,  accompanying  each  upward  move 
by  a  hoarse  chuk-chuh. 

41S.  Colaptes  auratus  [Linn.).  Flkkkh;  IIion-iioLK;  Ci.ArF.: 
Yki.i.ow-uam.mkk;  Cioi.i)EN-\vi\(.i;i)  Wijokpeckku.  Ail.  <J .— Td^  of  the  lutul 
ashy  gray,  a  bright  scarlet  hauJ  iicniss  tlie  Ijiick  of  the  neck  ;  Imek,  wiut;- 
ooverts,  iiiiil  expo-setl  jiiirt  of  seeoiuhwies  brownish  f.'niy,  barreil  witli  bhu'k  ; 
ruiiii)  wliite ;  primaries  black  externally,  the  inner  Mn-t'uce  of  the  wintf  and 
the  shafts  of  the  feathers  yellow  ;  upper  tail-coverts  barreil '>r  streaked  with 
hla<'k  and  white;  tail  black  above,  yellow  tijiped  with  black  below,  the  tuiter 
edi^'es  of  the  feathers  sliirhtly  niarifined  or  barred  with  white;  sides  of  the 
liead,  throat,  and  upper  breast  viimeeous;  a  broml  bhiek  stripe  on  either  side 
of  tlu;  throat  from  tlie  base  of  the  bill,  aiul  a  broad  black  crescent  aerr)ss  tho 
breast;  rest  of  the  under  parts  white,  more  or  less  tinjred  with  vinaeeous,  and 
tiiiekly  spotted  with  black.  Ad.  9. — ^Similar,  but  without  the  black  streaks 
ou  the  side  of  the  tliroat.    L.,  I'JOU ;  W.,  CuO ;  T.,  40U ;  B.,  1-40. 

Jion/irh. — Kxceptional  specimens  have  a  few  red  featiiers  in  tlie  throat 
stripes.  A  male  from  Louisiana  bas  this  mark  entirely  red  and  the  bead  gray- 
ish brown,  wlule  another  si)ei-imen  from  Toronto  has  half  the  tail  oranj,'e-red. 
These  unusual  uuirliiiu's  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  hybridization  of  our  Flicker 
with  the  western  or  Ked-sbafted  Flicker,  which  reseml)les  the  eastern  species 
in  pattern  of  coloration,  but  has  the  crown  brownish  gray  or  grayish  brown, 
the  throat  stripes  scarlet,  the  throat  and  breast  gray,  the  under  surface  of 
wings  anil  tail  ilull  red,  and  lacks  the  red  nuchal  band.  (See  an  important 
paper  on  tiie  relationships  of  these  birds  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  in  the  Hull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  iv,  is'jii,  pp.  -nU). 

KdiKje. — North  America,  west  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Kocky  Mountains 
aiul  Alaska;  breeds  throughout  its  range,  and  winters  from  Illinois  and  .Massa- 
chusetts southward. 

Washington,  couunon  S.  K.,  rare  W.  V.  Sing  Sing,  conunon  S.  R.,  Mch. 
25  to  (Jet.  30;  a  few  winter.     t'ambri<lge,  very  common  S.  R.,  conunon  W.  V. 

iV'tvf^,  in  trees,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  frecjuently  in  orchards. 
L'(j(j>i.i  five  to  nine,  Mn  x  'SG. 

The  habits,  notes,  and  colors  of  this  well-known  bird  are  reflected 
in  the  popidar  names  wliiidi  have  been  applitni  to  it  throughout  its 
wide  range.  Xo  less  than  thirty-six  of  these  aliases  luive  been  re- 
corded, and  many  have  doubtless  escaped  the  comj»iler. 

The  Flicker  is  a  bird  of  chiiracter.  Although  a  Woodpecker,  he 
is  too  original  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  others  of  his  tribe.  They 
do  not  frecpient  the  ground,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
humor  his  own  terrestrial  propensities,  and  we  may  therefore  fre- 
(]ueidly  flush  him  from  the  earth,  when,  with  a  low  chuckle,  he  goes 
bounding  off  through  the  air,  his  white  rump  showing  conspicuously 
as  he  flies. 
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The  Flicker,  like  other  Woodpeckers,  boats  a  rolling  tattoo  in  tho 
spring,  but  his  vocal  song  i)roper  is  a  rapidly-repoatod,  mellow  vuh- 
cuh-tuh-ciih-cuh,  etc.,  as  springlike  a  sound  as  tlie  peeping  of  frogs. 
His  usual  note  is  a  vigorous,  nasal  ki-e-ycr.  It  recalls  frosty  fall  morn- 
ings when  the  High-holes  are  gathering  to  feed  on  the  woodl)ine  and 
I)epperidge  berries.  Approaching  their  feeding  grounds,  one  may  hear 
tlie  "Flicker"  note.  It  can  be  closely  imitated  by  tlie  swishing  of  a 
willow  wand:  wcechew,  weecheio,  ivecchew.  I  never  remember  hearing 
a  bird  utter  this  note  when  alone.  It  is  accomi)aiiied  by  the  oddest 
gestures,  as  with  tails  stiffly  spread  the  birds  bob  and  bow  to  each 
other. 


•^hV.'j: 


ORDER  MACROCHIRES.     GOATSUCKERS,  SWIFTS, 
HUMMINGBIRDS,   ETC. 

Family  Caprimulgid^.    Nighthawks,  Whip-poor-wills, 

ETC. 

Goatsuckers  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  but  are  more 
numerously  represented  in  the  tropics.  Some  eighty-five  species  are 
known,  of  which  about  one  half  are  American,  though  only  seven 
reach  North  America.  Most  of  the  American  species  are  forest-inhal)- 
iting.  passing  the  day  upon  the  leaves  or  perched  lengthwise  upon  the 
branches  of  trees,  where  their  dull,  blended  colors  harmonize  with 
tlieir  surroundings.  The  Nighthawks,  however,  are  equally  at  home 
in  treeless  countries.  Nighthawks  feed  high  in  the  air,  like  Swifts, 
while  other  species  frequent  the  borders  of  forests  or  clearings,  where 
they  feed  nearer  the  ground.  All  the  species  capture  their  food  of 
insects  on  the  wing,  their  enormous  mouths  and  the  long,  stiffened 
bristles,  which  in  some  species  beset  its  base,  especially  adapting  them 
to  this  mode  of  feeding.  ]Many  of  the  si)ecies  are  possessed  of  remark- 
able vocal  powers,  and  their  cries  are  among  the  most  striking  of  bird 
notes. 

KKV    Tl)   T(IK    SPECIES. 

A.  A  wliito  spot  in  the  wiiiij.     420.  XniiiTUAWK.    4'20('.  Fi.ouida  Niguthawk. 
£.  No  wiiito  spot  in  the  winjf ;  primaries  s^pottud  with  nifous. 

a.  WhiLT  uuilcr  V'oO 417.  Wiiip-I'oor-will. 

b.  Whiiif  oviT  7"'")0 416.  C'iiuck-wili.''s-\vii)()W. 

416.  Antrostomus  caroMnensis  (Omd.).  CiirrK-wii,i.\a-winow. 
Alt.  4. —  Upper  pints  strtiiUfil  with  l)hu'k  and  liiu'ly  mottled  witii  ochrai't'oiis- 
burt'aiul  Ijhtck ;  primaries  l>laok,  witii  broken  rufous  bars;  tail  mottled  with 
l)laek  and  ocliraceous-burt',  the  end  half  of  all  but  the  two  middle  feathers 
white,  more  or  less  washed  with  bully  on  tlie  inntr  vane  ;  under  tmrts  mot- 
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tied  with  hliick,  oehriiceous,  niul  cnum-luitl';  iin  iiiiixTfeet  wliitinh  huiul 
ucro.ss  tlic  u|>|irr  lnva^t  ;  luisc  ot'  the  liill  luMt  willi  loti;,',  utillciii'il  hriotlfs, 
till' lia>al  liall'iil'tln'M' lii'i^tlcs  Lrri'wii  with /t'///7//i  liiii/n/nK.  Ail.  v  .-  Similar, 
but  willi  riD  wliiti'  fiati'in'.H  in  tin.'  tail,  tlu'  iipiur  liri'ast  with  an  in-linioi'iiUH- 
butl'iiistfud  of  whltu  Vmiul.     L.,  I-J-iki;  W.,  s-rni;  'l'.,  hmki  ;  15..  •40. 

liamje. —  Ka>ti'rii  United  Stati's;  lirnil.H  frnin  Nurtli  t'amlina  ami  IllinnlH 
Boiitliward ;  wiuturs  I'roin  our  southfru  borders  soutiiward;  aceidiiital  in 
M  ansae  husetts. 

("aiiil>ridi,'e,  A.  V.,  one  record,  Dec. 

h'ljijx,  two,  laid  on  the  ^'round  or  leaves,  in  woods  or  thickets,  dull  wliitc, 
with  delicate,  obscure  palu  liluc  markin;,'s,  and  a  lew  di.-'tinet  l>rowni.sh-gray 
Bpots,  1-40  X  -ys. 

(Jencrally  spoakin^,  this  species  resembles  the  Wliip-poor-will  in 
hiibits.  Its  notes  iire  <niit(>  sitnihir  to  those  of  that  species,  but  are 
louder,  less  rajiidly  uttered,  and  each  call  has  an  atldilional  syllable. 
Its  j;ape  is  enormous,  the  wide-open  mouth  of  an  adult  measuring 
about  two  inches  from  corner  to  corner.  lAir  tins  reason  it  can  swal- 
low larj^e  objects  with  ease,  and  both  llunimin^'birds  an<l  S|iarrows 
have  been  found  in  Chuck-wiirs-widinv's  stomach.  Perliaj).s  tliey  were 
mistaken  for  large  moths. 

417.  Antrostomus  vociferus  (  Wih.).  VVnii'-r-txiu-wii.i..  .1-/.  <j. 
— Upjicr  parts  stri'aki'd  with  black,  the  IikuI  finely  mottled  with  black  autl 
wbitc,  tlu!  back  mottled  with  t.ichraccous-bwll  and  black  ;  ]iriiiiarics  black, 
with  broken  rufous  bars;  tail  irrcyjularly  barrccl  with  black  and  mottled  with 
whitish  or  cream-butf;  end  ludf  of  three  outer  feathers  white  ;  black  on  the 
outer  vane  of  the  outer  feather  extciitliiii.'  farther  down  tlian  on  the  others; 
throat  and  breast  bUickisli,  finely  niottleil  with  cream-bull  or  ochraceous-buff ; 
a  narrow  white  band  across  the  upper  breast;  belly  cream-butf,  irre^rularly 
barred  with  bbickisli;  base  of  the  bill  l)eset  with  lonir,  stitlencd  bristli'S, 
wliicli  are  irithout  hairlikc  branches.  Ail.  9. — Similar,  but  three  outer  tail- 
feathers  narrowly  tip|icd  with  ochraceous-butf ;  band  on  the  throat  cream- 
butf  instead  of  white.     L.,  5c7r. ;  W.,  il-Os ;  T.,  4  tir, ;  I?.,  •;!:. 

AVfWf/,'.- -Eastern  North  America,  north  to  New  Brunswick  and  .Manitoba; 
winters  from  Florida  southward. 

Washin^'ton,  conuiion  S.  H..  Apl.  1.")  to  Oct.  Siiis.'  SitiL'.  common  S.  K., 
Apl.  10  to  Oct.  17.     ("ambridirc,  comnKiti  S.  U..  .\pl.  -js  to  Sept.  'Jo. 

luj'jx,  two,  laid  on  the  iri'iMiiid  or  leaves,  in  woods  or  thickets  ;  dull  white, 
with  delicate,  obscure  lilac  markinirs  and  a  few  distinct  brownish  ^'ray  sp(jts, 
1-18  X  •84. 

In  walking  through  rather  densely  grown  woods  I  have  sometitnos 
been  surprised  by  having  a  Whip-poor-will  lly  up  from  lieiiealh  my 
feet  and  disappear  in  the  surrounding  growth.  I  say  surprised,  be- 
cause the  bird's  flight  is  as  noiseless  as  a  moth's,  and  this  unusual, 
ghostly  silence  is  almost  as  startling  as  the  whir  of  a  Orouse. 

The  Whip-poor-will's  day  begins  when  the  sun  goes  down.    Then 
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he  passes  out  into  bushy  fields  near  his  home,  and,  flying  low,  catches 
his  supper  on  the  wing.  Between  courses  ho  rests  on  some  low  perch, 
and  gives  utterance  to  the  notes  familiar  to  many  who  have  never 
seen  their  author.  Whip' -poor-will ,  whip'-jwor-will'  he  calls,  rapidly 
and  with  unexpected  snap  and  vigor.  If  one  is  quite  near  the  singer, 
a  preliminary  chuck  may  be  heard  before  each  call.  These  notes  are 
given  for  about  two  hours  after  sunset  and  for  a  short  time  before 
sunrise. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  marked  difference  in  their 
hal«its  and  notes,  the  Nighthawk  and  Whip-poor-will  are  frequently 
considered  to  be  the  same  species.  It  is  not  the  only  case,  however, 
where  the  notes  of  some  species  difficult  of  observation  have  been 
attributed  to  a  species  whose  habits  render  it  conspicuous. 

480.  Chordeiles  vlrgtnla.nnB  (GmeL).     Niouthawk;  Bill-rat. 

(See  Fig.  38.)  Ad.  6 . — Upper  parts  black,  irregularly  marked  with  wliitlsh, 
creuin-butf,  or  ochraceous-butt ;  primaries  fuscous,  crossed  in  the  middle  by  a 
conspicuous  white  bar  whicli  rarely  readies  the  outer  vane  of  the  first  pri- 
mary ;  tail  fuscous  or  black,  witli  broken  bar»  of  cream-buft  and  a  white  band 
near  tlio  end  on  all  but  the  middle  feathers;  throat  with  a  broad  white  band; 
chin  and  upper  breast  black,  the  feathers  tipped  with  ochraceous-buft,  creain- 
butF,  or  wliitc  ;  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  barred  with  black  and  white,  soinc- 
tiincs  tinged  with  buff.  A<1.  9. — Similar,  but  with  no  white  on  the  tail, 
throat-patch  ochraceous-butt,  under  parts  more  or  less  washed  with  ochra- 
ceous-buff.    L.,  10-00 ;  W.,  7-85 ;  T.,  4-t!0 ;  B.,  -25. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  t)ie  Gulf  States  to  Labra- 
dor; winters  in  South  America. 

Wasliington,  not  conunon  S.  li. ;  abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  20  to  Oct.  Sing 
Sing,  common  S.  K.,  May  9  to  Oct.  11.  Cambridge,  not  unconmion  S.  R.,  May 
15  to  Sept.  25. 

Effgc,  two,  laid  on  the  bare  ground  or  a  flat  rock  in  open  fields,  rarely  on 
the  roof  of  a  house,  dull  white,  evenly  marked  with  small,  irregularly  shaped 
blotv'hcb  or  fine  specklings  of  grayish  brown  or  brownish  gray,  1-20  x  -St). 

"in  wooded  regions  the  Nighthawk  passes  the  day  perched  length- 
wise on  a  limb,  but  on  the  plains  he  roosts  upon  the  ground,  where  his 
colors  harmonize  with  his  surroundings. 

Soon  after  sunset  he  mounts  high  in  the  air  to  course  for  insects. 
Ratlike  he  Hies  erratically  about,  and  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals 
utters  a  loud  nasal  peeut,  this  call  being  followed  by  two  or  three  un- 
usually quick,  flitting  wing-boats.  Long  after  the  light  has  faded 
from  the  western  horizon  we  may  hear  this  voice  from  the  starlit 
heavens,  for  the  Nighthawk  is  one  of  our  few  truly  nocturnal  birds. 

Occasionally  the  peents  are  given  more  rapidly,  and  after  calling 
several  times  in  close  succession  the  bird  on  half-closed  wings  dives 
earthward  with  such  speed  that  one  fears  for  his  safety;  but  just 
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before  the  ground  is  reached  he  checks  his  rapid  descent  by  an  abnipt 
turn,  and  on  leisurely  wing  again  mounts  upward  to  repeat  this  game 
of  sky-coasting.  At  the  moment  the  turn  is  made  one  may  hear  a 
rushing,  booming  sound,  which,  as  writers  liave  remarked,  can  be  imi- 
tated in  tone  by  blowing  across  the  bung-hole  of  any  empty  barrel.  It 
is  made  by  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  bird's  primaries. 

In  late  summer  Nighthawks  gather  in  large  flocks  and  begin  their 
southward  migrations.  When  flying  the  white  mark  on  their  primaries 
is  a  conspicuous  character,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  hole  in 
the  bird's  wing. 

480b*  C*  V*  ehapnuuii  (Coues).  Florida  NiniiTiiAWK;  Bi'LL-bat. 
— Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  s'liuller,  and  witli  the  wliitc  and  crei;iu-butf 
markings  of  the  upper  parts  more  numerous.    L.,  8-»j0  ;  VV.,  7'10 ;  T.,  4-10. 

Range. — Breeds  in  Florida  und  westward  on  the  Gulf  coust ;  south  in  win- 
ter to  South  America. 

The  Wkstekn  Nuuitiiawk  {420a.  C.  v.  heuryi),  a  near  relative  of  our  spe- 
cies, liaa  been  recorded  from  Waukeguu,  111. 


Family  Micropodid.(E.    Swifts. 

The  seventy-five  known  species  of  Swifts  are  distributed  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  world.  About  one  half  this  number  arc 
American,  but  only  four  are  found  in  North  America.  Swifts  are 
generally  found  associated  in  scattered  companies,  and  when  roosting 
or  nesting  are  eminently  gregarious.  Hollow  trees  and  caves  are  their 
natural  retreats,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  world  chimneys  are  now  used 
exclusively. 

They  feed  entirely  while  flying,  and  with  their  unusually  long 
wings  and  small,  compac'ly  feathered  bodies  possess  unrivaled  powers 
of  flight.  Swifts  are  popularly  confused  with  Swallows,  but  the  re- 
semblance is  only  superflcial  and  exists  chiefly  in  the  similarity  of 
their  feeding  habits,  while  the  structural  differences  between  the  two 
are  numerous  and  important. 

483*  ChaBtura    pela^ca    (Linn.).      riiniNEv    Swift;    Ciiimnkv 

"Swallow."  (See  Fig.  .'{'J. )  Ad. — Kutire  pluiiiiitrc  fuscous,  more  grayish  on 
the  throat;  a  sooty  black  spot  bofore  the  eye;  sliafts  of  tlie  tail-fiathcrs  ex- 
tending beyond  the  vanes.    L.,  5-43  ;  W.,  4-1)4 ;  T.,  1-90 ;  li.  from  N.,  -If). 

Raniie. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  Florida  to  Labrador;  win- 
ters in  Central  America. 

Washington,  abundant  S.  R.,  Apl.  15  to  Oct.  10.  Sing  Sing,  common 
S.  R.,  Apl.  ID  to  Oct.  23.    Cambridge,  abundant  S.  U.,  Apl.  25  to  Sept.  20. 

Ned,  a  brackctlike  basket  of  dead  twigs  glued  together  with  saliva;  at- 
tached to  the  wall  of  a  chimney,  generally  about  ten  feet  from  the  top,  by 
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the  gummy  secretion  of  the  bird's  salivary  glands.     Eggs,  four  to  six,  white, 
•80  X  -50. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  aids  to  the  identification  of  a  bird  as 
well  known  as  the  Chimney  Swift,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called, 
"Chimney  Swallow."  It  is  not,  however,  a  Swallow,  but  a  Swift,  and 
its  structural  relations  are  with  the  Hummingbirds  and  not  with  the 
Passerine  Swallows. 

Few  sights  in  the  bird-world  arc  more  familiar  than  the  bow-and- 
arrow-like  forms  of  these  rapidly  flying  birds  silhoueted  against  the  sky. 
They  are  most  active  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  one  may  hear  their  rolling  twitter  as  they  course  about  overhead. 
Sometimes  thry  sail  with  wings  held  aloft  over  their  backs,  and  some- 
times, it  is  said,  they  use  their  wings  alternately.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  see  a  trio  of  birds  flying  together,  but  it  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  Chimney  Swift  is  polygamous. 

In  some  localities  Chimney  Swifts  congregate  in  ^arge  flocks,  mak- 
ing their  headquarters  in  a  disused  chimney  which  morning  and  even- 
ing they  leave  and  return  to  in  a  body.  In  perching  they  cling  to  the 
side  of  the  chimney,  using  the  spine-pointed  tails,  as  Woodpeckers  do, 
for  a  support.  The  habit  of  frequenting  chimneys  is,  of  course,  a 
recent  one,  and  the  substitution  of  this  modern,  artificial  homo  for 
hollow  trees,  illustrates  the  readiness  with  which  a  bird  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  favoring  change  in  its  environment. 

Family  Trochilid^.    Hummingbirds. 

Hummingbirds  are  found  only  in  the  New  World.  About  four 
hundred  species  are  known.  They  range  from  Alaska  to  Patagonia, 
but  are  most  numerous  in  the  Andean  regions  of  Colombia  and  Ecua- 
dor. Seventeen  species  are  found  in  the  United  States;  only  eight  of 
these  advance  beyond  our  JMexican  border  States,  and  but  one  species 
occurs  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Several  species  inhabit  the  depths  of  dark  tropical  forests,  but  as 
a  rule  they  are  found  with  the  flowers  which  bloom  in  the  clearings, 
or  far  overhead  in  the  sunlight.  They  are  not  gregarious,  but  an 
abundance  of  food  sometimes  brings  largo  numbers  of  them  together, 
when  the  air  becomes  animated  with  their  ra])idly  moving  forma. 
The  smaller  species  fly  so  swiftly  that  their  wings  are  lost  in  hazy  cir- 
cles, and  it  is  ditllcult  for  the  human  eye  to  follow  their  course.  The 
flight  of  the  larger  species  is  less  insectlike,  and  each  wing-beat  can 
be  detected.  As  a  rule  their  voice  is  a  weak  squeak  or  excited  chip- 
peri  ng,  but  some  of  the  tropical  species  have  songs  of  decided  charac- 
ter which  they  sing  with  much  energy. 

Hummingbirds  feed  largely  on  insects,  which  they  generally  cap- 
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turc  in  flowers,  but  many  species  catch  insects  on  the  wing  or  pick 
them  from  beneath  leaves.  They  also  feed  on  the  juices  of  flowers. 
All  the  species  whose  nesting  liabits  are  known  lay  two  white  eggs. 

Strangely  enough,  these  beautiful  little  creatures  are  possessed  of  n 
most  unfortunate  disposition  which  frecpu-ntly  leads  tliem  to  attack 
any  bird  they  fancy  is  tresjiassiiig  t)n  tlieir  domain.  They  know  no 
fenr,  and  with  e<pud  courage  rush  at  one  of  their  kind  or  a  i)assing 
Hawk. 

428*  Trochllus  colubris  i  Linv.).    Ki-nv-TiiROATKi>  Ih-MMiKcniRn. 

(See  Fig.  40.)  Aii.  ^.-L'ppir  parts  bright,  shining  grwn ;  wings  and  tail 
fuscou.s,  with  purplish  rotlectiuns ;  tliroat  ln-autil'ul  nii'tullic  ruhy-red,  Iwr- 
dcTt'd  on  the  breast  by  whitish  ;  rest  of  tlie  uiuUi'  purls  dusky,  wasliisd  with 
greenish  on  the  suU's.  Ail.  9  .—Similar,  t>ut  witliout  ruby-red  on  the  throat. 
Im. — Similar  to  the  female,  but  witli  tlio  upper  parts  more  bronzy.  L.,  3'74; 
W.,  1-54;  T.,  115;  B.,  67. 

JiaiKje. — Eastern  Xortli  .Vmerl^a ;  breeds  froin  Floriiia  to  T^abrador;  wai- 
ters from  southern  Florida  to  Central  Ameriea. 

Wnshintrton,  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  '28  to  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  oonunon  S.  R., 
Apl.  30  to  <)et.  .'!.     Cambridge,  urveonimon  S.  U.,  May  \'l  to  Sept. 

ymt,  of  plant  down,  covered  externally  with  lieliens  and  tirmly  wouiul 
with  almost  invisible  i)lttiit  tibers;  generally  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  ground,  sadilled  on  a  limb.     Ayys,  two,  white,  '50  x  "So. 

The  Ruby-throat  needs  no  song.  Its  beauty  gives  it  distinction, 
and  its  wings  make  music.  Its  only  note,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  a 
squeak,  expressive  of  distru.st  or  excitenumt.  It  Irns  no  rival  in  eastern 
North  .  uerica,  and  is  to  be  confounded  with  nothing  but  sphinx  (hum- 
mingbird) moths.  One  hears  of  "  Hummingbirds  "  seen  in  the  evening 
about  flower  beds.  The  mistake  is  not  unnatural,  and  a  correction  is 
sometimes  received  with  incredulity.  The  birds  spend  but  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  time  upon  the  wing.  Whoever  watches  a 
female  busy  about  her  nest  will  see  her  constantly  perching  here  and 
there  in  certain  branches  of  the  tree,  preening  her  pl'imnge  and  look- 
ing about  her.  The  male,  at  the  same  season,  forgetful,  to  all  appear- 
ance, of  his  conjugal  and  parental  duties,  may  be  found  at  home  day 
after  day  on  a  dead  twig  in  some  tall  tree,  where  he  sits  so  constantly 
as  to  make  the  observer  wonder  what  he  can  be  about,  and  when,  if 
ever,  he  takes  his  food.  Further  investigation,  however,  will  show 
that  he  makes  frequent  and  regidar  rounds  of  favorite  feeding  phwH's. 
A  tall  blueberry  bu.sh,  for  example,  will  be  visited  at  short  intervals 
as  long  as  the  observer  has  patience  to  stand  beside  it.  The  Hum- 
mingbird is  curiously  fearless.  Sometimes  one  will  probe  a  flower 
held  in  the  hand,  and  when  they  fly  into  houses,  as  they  pretty  often 
do,  they  manifest  but  the  smallest  degree  of  suspicion,  and  will  feed 
almost  at  once  upon  sugar  held  between  the  lips.  The  old  bird  feeds 
17 
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the  young  by  regurgitation — a  frightful-looking  act— the  food  consist- 
ing largely  of  minute  insects.  The  young  remain  in  the  nest  for  some 
three  weeks,  and  on  leaving  it  are  at  once  at  home  on  the  wing. 

liUAUKOUU   TOKRKY. 


ORDER  PASSEBES.     FEBCHINO  BIRDS. 

Family  Tyrannid^.    Flycatchers. 

From  the  systematist's  standpoint  Flycatchers  are  songless  Perch- 
ing Birds.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  are  voiceless,  or  even  truly 
songless,  but  that,  having  the  voice-organ  or  syrinx  less  highly  devel- 
oped than  other  Passeres,  they  are  possessed  of  comparatively  limited 
vocal  powers.  This  family  is  pe«?uliar  to  America.  The  Old- World 
Flycatchers  belong  to  the  family  MiiscicapidiB  and  are  true  OsrineH. 
Some  three  hundred  and  fifty  species  are  known.  They  are  most  abun- 
dant in  the  tropics,  where  their  services  as  insect-catchers  are  in  great- 
est demand.    About  thirty-five  species  reach  the  United  States. 

Flycatchers  are  found  wherever  there  are  trees.  As  a  rule  they  are 
of  sedentary  and  solitary  disposition.  Their  manner  of  feeding  is 
characteristic.  From  a  favorable  perch,  hawklike,  they  await  passing 
insects,  and  with  an  aim  that  rarely  misses  launch  forth  into  the  air ; 
there  is  a  sharp,  suggestive  rh'ek  of  the  broad  bill,  and,  completing 
their  aerial  circle,  they  return  to  their  perch  and  are  again  en  yarde. 

KEY   TO   THE   SPECIES. 

I.  Winjr  over  .'l-OO. 

A.  Tail  black  or  bliukish,  sometimes  tipped  with  white,  a  concealed  orange- 
red  crown  patdi. 
a.  Under  wing-covert«  yellowisli,  no  w)iite  tip  on  the  tail. 

445.    (fUAV    KiNOBIKD. 

h.  Under  wing-coverts  l)la(>kisli,  tail  tipped  with  white  .  444.  Kinoiukd. 
li.  Inner  vane  of  tail-featheni  pale  rufous ;   throat  and  breast  grayisli ; 

l)elly  sulpliur-yellow 452.  Cuesteo  Flycatcher. 

C.  Tail  fuscous,  not  tipped  witli  wliite  ;  nr  crown  patch. 

a.  Entire  bill  black ;  tail  rarely  more  than  '50  longer  than  wing;  tarsus 
decidedly  longer  tiian  bill;  under  tail-coverts  always  pale,  yellowish 
white 45«.  PnontE. 

b.  Under  nuinilil)le  generally  in  wliole  or  part  pale  brownish  ;  wing 
always  more  tlian  -oO  longer  than  tail ;  tarsus  about  equal  to  bill ; 
some  of  under  tail-coverts  Ireo'iently  with  darker  centers. 

A*.  Wing  over  3-r)(»;  sides  and  breast,  exccot  a  narrow  whitish  line 
through  its  center,  of  the  same  color  as  the  back. 

459.  Oi-JVE-sinED  Flycatcher. 
J".  Wing  under  3'50;  breast  and  sides  washed  with  olive-gray. 

4fU.  Wood  Peweb. 
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II.  Winff  undor  r.(X». 

A.  Uppi;r  purtrt  l)otwecn  olive-brown  and  dark  olivc-grecn,  but  with  an 
evident  brownisli  tinge,  or  louur  mandible  brownish. 

a.  Wiiijr  ovtT  2't»o;  lower  inundible  tlesh-color  or  whitish  ;  under  jmrts 
with  only  ii  very  slight  tinge  of  yellow  .  4t)0«.  Tkaill's  Fi.v<;atciiek. 

b.  Wing  under  '2't;o ;  lower  mandible  rurely  clear  tlesli-color;  generally 
strongly  tinged  with  brownisli 4t>7.  Lkast  Fly<at(  hek. 

Ji.  I'pper  parts  olive-green  witliuut  u  brownish  tinge;   lower  inundible 
straw-eolor. 

a.  First  primary  about  equal  to  firth  ;  under  parts  white,  slightly  waslied 
with  yellowish  on  the  breast  and  belly  ;  thnxtt  white. 

4t)5.  AcAoiAN  Flycatcher. 

b.  First  i)rimary  sliorter  than  fifth ;  under  parts  sulphur-yellow ;  the 
throiit  and  breast  more  or  less  washed  with  olive-green. 

4(13.  Vki.low-i»ellie»  Flvcatcuer. 

The  Fokk-tailei)  Flvciatcher  {44~-  Miivulus  <yr«««M*),  a  South  Amer- 
ican species  rarely  found  north  of  southern  Mexico  and  the  southern  Lesser 
Antilles,  has  been  recorded  from  Missi.s.sippi,  Kentucky,  and  New  Jersey. 

The  ScisHOR-TAii.Kn  Fi.ycatcmek  (44-i.  Milvulux  /orfcatuH)  is  found  in 
the  sumn»er  as  fur  north  as  southern  Kansas  and  western  Louisiana.  It  has 
occurred  accidentally  near  Ihulson  Hay,  in  Manitoba,  Ontario,  ("onneetieut. 
Now  Jersey,  Virginia,  ami  Florida.  It  may  be  known  by  its  long,  deeply 
forked  tail  and  scarlet  sides. 

444»  Tyrasitma  tyra.nnuB  (/</<».).  Kinoiuro.  ./</.— Upper  parts 
grayish  slate-color,  darker  on  the  head  and  upper  tail-coverts;  head  with  a 
concealed  orange-red  crest;  tail  black,  tipped  with  white;  under  parts  white, 
washed  with  grayish  on  the  breast.  Jm. — Similar,  but  without  the  crown 
patch,  and  with  the  phunage  more  or  less  tinged  with  ochraeeous-buff.  L., 
8-51  ;  W.,  4-64  ;  T.,  S-of) ;  B.  from  N.,  -55. 

Range. — North  America  north  to  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba ;  rare 
west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  ;  winters  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Washington,  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  20  to  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  29  to  Sept.  10.    Cambridge,  abundant  S.  K.,  May  5  to  Sept.  \. 

Xext,  compact  and  symmetrical,  of  weed-stalks,  grasses,  and  moss  lined 
with  plant-down,  fine  gra.sses,  and  rootlets,  generally  at  the  extremity  of  a 
branch  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  up.  £y<jK,  three  to  five,  white,  spotted  with 
umber,  1-00  x  -73. 

The  Kingbird  is  most  frequently  seen  on  a  fence  or  a  dead  twig  on 
a  tree,  where  leaves  do  not  come  in  the  way  of  his  sight.  lie  .stands 
very  upright,  like  a  Hawk  or  an  Owl,  and,  though  as  quiet  as  if  he 
had  nothing  to  do,  he  is  keenly  awake  to  every  movement  about  him, 
and  every  few  minutes  he  dashes  into  the  air,  seizes  a  passing  insect, 
and  returns  to  the  spot  from  which  he  started.  While  his  mate  is 
sitting  he  usually  establishes  himself  near  the  nesting  tree,  and  spends 
hour  after  hour  in  this  apparently  monotonous  way,  varying  it  only  to 
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relieve  her  by  watching  tlie  nest,  and  thus  give  her  an  opportunity  to 
seek  food  for  herself.  I  never  saw  a  Kingbird  either  assist  in  brooding 
or  carry  food  to  his  mate,  but  his  manners  to  her  are  most  affection- 
ate, and  he  is  untiring  in  his  labors  in  the  feeding  of  the  young. 

This  bird  is  accused  of  ^jeing  quarrelsome  and  aggressive  to  other 
birds,  and  his  scientific  name  means  Tyrant  Flycatcher,  but  in  my 
study  of  his  ways  I  have  found  him  less  aggressive  than  are  most  birds 
in  the  neighborhood  of  their  nest.  With  the  exception  of  the  Crow, 
against  whom  he  seems  to  have  a  special  grudge,  I  have  never  seen  a 
Kingbird  take  notice  of  any  bird  unless  he  alighted  near  his  nest,  and 
the  meekest  creature  that  wears  leathers  will  try  to  drive  away  stran- 
gers who  approach  that  sacred  spot. 

The  calls  and  cries  of  the  Kingbird  are  generally  loud  and  attract- 
ive, if  not  particularly  musical,  but  while  his  mate  is  sitting— and  pos- 
sibly at  other  times — he  indulges  in  a  soft  and  very  pleasing  song, 
which  I  have  heard  only  in  the  very  early  morning. 

Olive  Tuobne  Miller. 

445.  T2n^A>nnus  dominicensl*  (Gmel.).  Okay  Kinoriku.  Ad.— 
Upper  parts  asliy  {j;niy  ;  a  conci'aled  oranf^e-rcd  crown  patch  ;  wings  and  tail 
fuscous;  under  winp-coverts  pale  sulpliur-yellow;  under  parts  white,  tinged 
with  grayish  on  the  breast.     L.,  900;  W.,  4-»i0;  T.,  3-50;  B.  from  N.,  -80. 

A'antje. — Breeds  from  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  southward  through 
Florida  and  tiie  Greater  Antilles;  winters  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  Mexico, and 
Central  America;  accidental  in  Massachusetts. 

AW,  of  grass  and  weeds,  lined  with  fine  grass  and  rootlets,  in  hushes. 
E<j<js,  four,  deep  salmon,  irregularly  spotted  and  blotched  with  umber  and 
lilac,  1-00  X  -75  (Mayuard). 

The  Gray  Kingbird  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  parts  of  our 
South  Atlantic  States,  arriving  early  in  May.  It  resembles  the  King- 
bird in  appearance,  but  lacks  the  white  band  at  the  end  of  the  tail, 
and  has  quite  different  notes.  Its  usual  call  is  a  vigorous  pitirri, 
pitirri,  which  in  Cuba  gives  it  its  common  name. 

The  Arkansas  Kinobikd  (44^.  Tifrnnnns  verticalu),  a  western  species, 
has  been  taken  in  Iowa,  District  of  Columbia,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York. 

468.  Myiarchus  crinitus  (Linn.).  Crested  Flvcatomer;  Great 
Cresteu  Flvoatcuek.  Ad. — Upper  parts  grayish  brown,  washed  with  olive- 
green  ;  outer  vane  of  primaries  margined  with  pale  rufous;  inner  vane  of  all 
but  the  middle  tiil-reathers /)a/«  rM/oM«/  throat  nv id  brea-st  pearl-gray  ;  belly 
Bulphur-yellow.    L.,  Jt-01 ;  W.,  4-14;  T.,  8-75:  B.  from  N.,  -62. 

li'uufe. — Breeos  from  Florida  to  New  Brunswick ;  winters  from  southern 
Florida  to  Central  America. 

Washington,  very  common  8.  R.,  Apl.  25  to  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  common 
8.  U.,  May  7  to  Sc'pt.  12.    Cambridge,  uuconunon  S.  K.,  May  15  to  Aug. 
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Crested  Flycatcher.    (Natural  size.) 


Nfi>t,  of  {jrn88C9,  twij?H,  and  rootlets,  with  ^fenerally  a  piece  of  a  cant  nnnko 
skin,  ill  a  holo  in  a  tree,  tfeiieruliy  letw  than  twenty  feet  up.  Aj/</*,  tliree  to 
six,  creamy  wliite,  streaked  lom/itudiually  with  chocolate,  "UO  x  •»)». 

During  the  spring  migrition  each  day  brings  its  own  surprise  and 
pleasure.    Tlie  bare,  silent  woods  wiiere  I  walked  alone  before  are 
now  astir  with  flitting  wings  and  ringing  with  glad  music.     Each 
morning  I   hurry  out,  full 
of  eager  anticipation,  to  be 
thrilled  by  the  greeting  of 
some  old  friend  come  home 
again. 

There  are  red-letter  days, 
however,  even  in  this  calen- 
dar. Hark  !  from  the  woods 
a  loud  whistle  pierces  far 
through  the  clearing.  The 
Great-crest  has  come ! 

I  break  away  from  the 
confusing  chorus  of  small  voices  and  htirry  off  to  the  woods  for  the 
first  sight  of  the  distinguished  bird.     Full  of  life  and  vigor,  he  flies 
about  in  the  green  tree  tops,  chattering  to  himself  or  calling  loudly 
as  he  goes. 

Not  many  days  pass,  however,  before  he  is  so  taken  up  with  do- 
mestic matters  that  liis  voice  is  rarely  heard  outside  the  woods.  Is  ho 
engaged  in  his  famous  pursuit — hunting  snake  skins  to  line  his  nestf 
Absorl)ed  in  my  daily  round  of  nest  calls,  I  (cherish  the  memory  of 
each  passing  glimpse  of  him.  Now  I  see  him  launch  from  a  bass- 
wood  top,  with  wings  and  tail  spread,  to  sail  down  through  the  air, 
his  tail  glowing  red  against  the  light.  Again,  wlien  looking  for  a  rare 
Warbler,  his  calls  arrest  me.  In  the  dead  top  of  the  highest  tree  in 
sight  I  find  him  with  his  mate.  With  crests  raised,  the  handsome 
birds  chase  each  other  about  the  bare  branches.  Tired  of  that,  they 
explore  the  old  Woodpecker's  holes  in  the  trunk,  and  one  of  them 
walks  out  of  sight  down  a  hollow  limb.  A  Blackbird  lights  in  the 
tree,  and  the  Great-crest  above  becomes  so  agitated  that  I  am  con- 
vinced his  mate  has  gone  to  her  nest,  when  lo !  both  Flycatchers  are 
off  and  away  to  another  of  the  great  trees  that  overtop  the  forest. 

Florkxce  a.  Merriam. 


466.  Sayomls  phOBbe  (A"^A.).  Puocbk.  (See  Fijjr.  42.)  Jr/.— Up- 
per parts  grayish  brown  with  an  olive-green  cast ;  crown  di.stinctly  darker, 
fugcous  ;  wings  and  tail  fu-scou.-*,  wing-bars  not  conspicu  jus  ;  outer  vane  of 
outer  tail-feather  white  or  yellowish  white,  except  at  the  tip;  under  parts 
white,  more  or  leas  washed  with  yellowish,  and  tinged  with  brownish  gray 
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on  the  breast  nml  siik's;  hill  hhtck.  Iin. — Similur,  Imt  upper  part«  more  olive, 
iiiiiler  partM  iiuire  yellow,  aiul  \vinj;-l>ar«  more  diwtliiet.  L.,  O-itU;  W.,  3-38; 
T.,  •J-yf);  H.  from  N., -41. 

Jief/i(iri.'K — The  I'ha-heV  prineipai  diwtin^'tii.sliiiif,'  eliuraeters  aro  it»  fus- 
cous erowii-eap,  wliitc  outer  vaiic  of  the  outer  tuil-feuther,  ami  MuekiHli  lower 
inandihle. 

yj'a/if/c— Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  South  Carolina  to  New- 
foundland and  Manitoba,  and  winters  from  North  Carolina  to  Cuba  and 
Mexico. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  Mcli.  h  to  Oct.;  occa.«ionally  winters.  Sing 
Sini^',  common  S.  K.,  Meh.  14  to  Uct.  2«.  Cambridjfe,  common  S,  R.,  Mcli.  25 
to  Oct.  10. 

iVt*/,  bulky,  largely  njoss  and  mud  lined  with  grasses  and  long  hairs,  on 
u  beam  or  rafter,  untler  a  bridge  or  bank.  A'(/<jn,  four  to  six,  white,  rarely 
with  a  few  einnamon-brown  siMJts,  -78  x  -b'd. 

There  is  something  familiar,  trustful,  and  homelike  in  the  Phoebe's 
ways  which  has  won  him  an  undisputed  place  in  our  nirections.  With 
an  lussurance  born  of  many  welcomes  he  returns  each  year  to  his  perch 
on  the  bridge-rail,  barnyard  gate,  or  piazza,  and  contentedly  sings  his 
humble,  monotonous  peivit  phmbe,  jmwit  phcehe — a  hopelessly  tune- 
less performance,  but  who  that  has  heard  it  in  early  spring  when  the 
'*  pussy  willow  "  seems  !«lmost  to  purr  with  soft  blossoms,  will  not 
utUrm  that  Phcebe  touches  chords  dumb  to  njore  ambitious  songsters ! 

Sometimes  Phcobc  is  inspired  to  greater  effort,  and,  springing  into 
the  air  on  fluttering  wings,  he  utters  more  phwhen  in  a  few  seconds 
than  he  would  sing  ordinarily  in  an  hour. 

Pha>be  is  a  devoted  parent,  and  is  rarely  found  far  from  home. 
His  nest  seems  to  be  the  favorite  abode  of  an  itinumeruble  swarm  of 
panisites  which  sometimes  cause  the  death  of  his  offspring,  and  when 
rearing  a  second  family  he  changes  his  quarters. 

No  other  Flycatcher  winters  in  numbers  in  our  Southern  States, 
and  Phoebes'  notes  heard  in  January  in  the  heart  of  a  Florida  "  hum- 
mock "  seem  strangely  out  of  place. 

Say's  Ph<ebe  (.#.57.  ISayornu  sai/a),  a  western  species,  is  of  accidental 
occurrence  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  been  found  in  northern  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  lown,  and,  more  recently,  on  Capo  Cod,  Ma.sjsachusctts  (Miller, 
Auk,  vii,  1890,  p.  228). 

469*   tiOniopUBhOVeBiln  ( Swdillfl.).     OMVE-SII>KIlFl.VCATCnER.     Ad. 

— Upper  juirts  lietwecn  fuscous  and  ilark  olive  ;  wings  and  tail  fuscous ;  throat, 
middle  of  tlie  belly,  and  generally  a  narrow  lino  on  the  center  of  the  breast 
whiu>  or  yellowish  white;  rest  of  the  under  parts  of  nearly  the  same  color  as 
the  back  ;  under  tail-coverts  marked  with  dusky;  a  tuft  of  Jltify,  yellowish- 
white  feathers  on  cither  Hank ;  upper  mandible  black,  lover  mandible  yel- 
lowish or  pale  grayish  brown,  the  tip  darker.    /;».— Similar,  but  with  rather 
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morp  olivo  above,  more  yellow  bel<»"',  aiul  witli  tlio  win^'-povertrt  «»(lged  with 
oehruoeous-l.utr     L.,  "JS'J;  W.,  4i»5;  T.,  i!-7<>;  H.  from  N., -M. 

Kemarkfi, — Tliis  njuciert  iiiuy  ul\vuy.>*  !>«  known  fr()ni  our  other  Fl.vi'utelierit 
hy  tho  eonipuratively  little  white  on  tlie  iiiider  jmrts,  aii<l  by  the  tut't  of  yel- 
lowish-white feuthers  on  the  Hutiks.  Like  tho  Wood  I'ewee,  it  luw  tho  winjf 
•60  or  inoro  loiitrer  thiiti  tho  tail. 

Hitiiijf.—WYwA^  from  Mtu»!<ttchu»ett.s  and  Miiinertotu  northward;  wintem 
in  Central  and  South  Amerieu. 

Wjiftliinjrton,  oasual  T.  V.,  one  instance,  Sept.  Sinjf  Sinj,',  tolerably  eoin- 
mon  T.  v.,  May  "JO;  .Vui?.  15  to  Sept.  Hi.  CanjLridge,  T.  V.,  May  -JO  to  May 
30;  Aujj. ;  formerly  not  uneommon  S.  H. 

ytHt,  of  twijrs  and  moss,  in  coniferous  trees,  about  twenty-fivo  feet  up,  near 
the  extremity  of  a  limb.  A';/;/",  tiiree  to  live,  vinaceous-white,  spotted,  chietly 
about  the  larjrer  end,  with  distinct  and  obscure  rufous  nutrkinj,'s,  •».">  x  •\Vi. 

I  have  st'i'ii  the  Olive-sided  Flyciitehor  only  during  tlie  inigratiuns, 
when  I  look  for  it  on  the  topmost  limb  of  some  high,  dead,  woodland 
tree — a  commanding  position  from  which  it  may  view  its  surround- 
ings. ICven  at  a  distance  it  impresses  one  as  being  a  stout,  stocky  bird, 
with  a  head  too  large  for  its  body. 

During  the  summer  they  live  among  pines  or  cedars,  and  are  de- 
scribed by  Colonel  Goss  as  "  b(dd,  (luarrelsomo,  and  tyrannical,  zeal- 
ously guarding  any  chosen  locality,  where  they  will  be  fo  '  perched 
upon  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  from  which  they  swoop  .lown  upon 
the  passing  insects,  and  often  repeat  their  |)laintivc  pu-j>u  or  pu-pip, 
the  nudes  occasioiuiUy  uttering  a  loud,  whistling  call-note." 

461>  Contopus  virens  (Linn.).  Wood  J'ewee.  J«/.— Upper  parts 
very  dark,  between  olive  and  fuscous,  \.'ith  someiimes  a  tinj^e  of  dark  olive- 
green;  wings  and  tail  fuscous;  win-^-coverts  tipped  with  whitish,  forming 
two  more  or  less  distinct  wing-lmrs ;  under  parts  white  or  yellowish  white, 
wasiied  with  olive-gray  on  the  siiles  of  the  throat  and  brea.st,  and,  to  a  less 
«,  lit,  on  the  center  of  l)reast;  upper  mandible  })lack  ;  lower  mandible  yel- 
lowish or  brownish,  the  tip  frc(jucntly  darker,  fin. — Similar,  but  yellower 
below,  the  wing-eoverts  edged  with  cream-buff.  L.,  6-5;j ;  W.,  3'34;  T.,  2-02; 
B.  from  N.,  -42, 

Jitmarh. — The  Wood  I'ewee  and  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  differ  frotn 
our  other  Flycatchers  in  liaving  the  wings  decidedly  longer  than  the  tail, 
and  in  tiieir  short  tarsi.  From  the  species  of  tlie  genus  A'mjiit/oiia.r  tlicy  may 
be  known  by  these  characters  and  their  durker,  more  fuscous  coloration. 

liamje. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  Florida  to  Newfoundland; 
winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  28  to  Oct.  15.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R., 
May  10  to  Oct.  2.     ('ambri<lgc.  common  S.  R.,  May  is  to  Sept.  10. 

Ned.1  compute  and  symmetrical,  of  fine  grasses,  rootlets,  most*,  etc.,  thickly 
covered  with  lichens,  saddled  on  a  limb,  twenty  to  forty  feet  up.  A)/y«,  three 
to  four,  white,  with  a  wreath  of  dibtiuct  and  obMure  amber  niarkiugs  nbout 
tho  larger  end,  "OS  x  '54. 
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To  thoroughly  appreciate  how  well  the  Pewee's  disposition  is 
suited  to  his  haunts  and  notes,  we  have  only  to  imagine  iiiin  taking 
the  Phoebe's  place  r.iui  singing  the  Phoebe's  song.  He  was  not  in- 
tended to  adorn  a  bridge  or  barn,  but  in  the  darkened  woods,  high  up 
in  the  trees,  he  finds  a  congenial  home. 

His  pensive,  gentle  ways  are  voiced  by  his  sad,  sweet  call : 
The  notes  are  us  musical  and  restful,  as  much  a  part 
of  Nature's  hymn,       the  soft  humming  of  a  brook. 

p— ^^^-— — ^ ;     All  day  long  the  1'.     ce  sings;  even  when  the  heat 

L.       rz:       of  summer  silences  more  vigorous  birds  and  the 

midday  sun  sends  light-shafts  to  the  ferns,  the 
clear,  sympathetic  notes  of  the  retiring  songster  come  from  the  green 
canopy  overhead,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  peace  and  stillness  of 
the  hour. 

46S.  Empidonaz  "avlventris  Bain/.  Yellow-bellied  Fly- 
cAT(;iiEU.     Ad. — Upper  parts  rutliur  dark  olivc-grcen;   wings  and  tail  fua- 

coum;  greater  and  let .viiig-eoverts  tipped  with  wliite  or  yellowish  white; 

under  parts  sulphur-yellow,  the  belly  pure,  the  throat,  breast,  and  sides  more 
or  less  waslied  with  olivc-grecu;  upper  mandible  blaek,  lower  mandible 
whitish  or  tlesh-color;  seeond  to  fourih  primaries  of  equal  length,  the  lirst 
sliorter  than  the  fifth.  Im. — Yellow  of  tlie  under  parts  brighter,  wmg-bars 
more  yellow,  and  sometimes  tinged  with  pale  ochraeeous-buti,  L.,  o'GS;  W. 
2-65;  T.,  2-lG;  B.  from  N.,  -Xi. 

Reinarl'8. — This  is  the  most  yellow  of  our  small  Flycatcliors.  In  any  plum- 
ag2  the  entire  under  parts,  iiieluding  the  throat.^  are  sul[ihur-yellow  or  dusky 
yellowish.    In  the  other  eastern  species  of  this  genus  the  throat  is  white. 

Range. — Eastern  North  Ameriea;  breeds  from  Berkshire  County,  Mas.s., 
to  Labrador  ;  winters  in  Central  America. 

Wiushington,  rather  common  T.  V.,  May  1  to  May  .".1  ;  Aug.  1  to  Oct.  1. 
Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  May  17  to  June  4;  Aug.  8  to  Sept.  liO.  Cambridge, 
T.  v.,  .sometimes  rather  common,  May  24:  to  June  5;  Aug.  2")  to  Sept.  10. 

At'.s<,  of  moss,  lined  with  grasses,  on  the  ground,  beneath  tlic  roots  of  a 
tree  or  imbedded  in  moss,  ^f/f/s  four,  creamy  white,  with  numerous  pale  cin- 
namon-brown markings,  cliieHy  about  the  larger  end,  -08  x  •.")4. 

To  see  this  little  Flycatcher  at  his  best,  one  must  seek  the  northern 
evergreen  forest,  where,  far  from  human  habitation,  its  mournful 
notes  blejul  with  the  murmur  of  some  icy  brook  tumbling  over  mossy 
stones  or  gushing  beneath  the  still  mossier  decayed  logs  that  threaten 
to  bar  its  way.  Where  all  is  green  and  dark  and  cool,  in  .some  glen 
overarched  by  crowding  spruces  and  firs,  birches  aiul  nuiples,  there  it  is 
we  find  him,  ami  in  the  beds  of  damp  moss  he  skillfully  conceals  his 
ne.st.  He  sits  erect  on  some  low  twig,  and,  like  other  Flycatchers,  the 
snap  of  his  bill  tells  of  a  sally  after  his  winged  prey.  He  glides 
(piielly  away  when  approached,  and  his  occasional  note  of  complaint 
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may  be  heard  as  long  as  one  remains  in  his  vicinity.  During  the  mi- 
gration this  species  is  silent  and  its  several  distinctive  notes  are  not 
available  for  its  identification,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  our 
other  small  Flycatchers.  Groat  similarity  in  plumage  exists  between 
them  all,  and  without  the  bird  in  hand  identifications  are  at  best 
questionable; 

The  song  is  more  suggestive  of  a  sneeze  on  the  bird's  part  than  of 
any  other  sound  with  which  it  may  be  compared.  It  is  an  abrupt 
pfie-Sk',  almost  in  one  explosive  syllable,  harsh  like  the  deeper  tones 
of  a  House  Wren,  and  less  musical  than  the  similar  but  longer  songs 
of  Traill's  or  the  Acadian  Flycatcher.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
birds  sing  very  little  when  we  see  with  what  a  convulsive  jerk  of  the 
head  the  notes  are  produced,  Its  plaintive  call  is  far  more  melodious 
— a  soft,  mournful  whistle  consisting  of  two  notes,  the  second  higher 
pitched  and  prolonged,  with  rising  inflection,  resembling  in  a  measure 
chu-e-e-p.  J.  Dwioht,  Jr. 

465.  Empidonaz  vlrescens  ( Vlcill.).*  Acadian  Flycatcher. 
.'((/. —Upper  parts  l^ctwcoii  olivc-grfcii  and  dark  olive-^reen;  whij^s  and  tuil 
fuscous;  greater  and  lessor  winaf -coverts  yellowish  white,  t'orining  two  con- 
spieuous  wiiii,'-burs;  under  parts  white,  washed  with  pale  yellowish  and 
sliif?itl>/ tmiiiid  with  frreenisli  on  the  hreast;  tlu'  thnmt,  and  tre(iiientiy  the 
niiiklle  of  the  helly,  i)ure  white;  upper  nian(lil)le  blaek,  lower  inandihle  wliit- 
ish  or  flesli-color ;  second  to  fourth  primaries  of  ahont  i-qual  leiijjtli,  the  tirst 
and  fifth  sliorter  and  also  of  e(iual  Iciitrtli.  ////.  — Up|(er  [larts  irreener;  luider 
parts  more  tinj^ed  with  yellow  ;  wiii'^-haTS  ami  outv!'  edixes  of  the  fi/ix  nf  the 
secondaries  Oii\\rAWi)\x»-\m^.     L.,  ri-T.'i;  W., -j'So;  T.,  2";}.");  I>.  .Vkim  N.,  •.".•;. 

.Iiema.rks.—'X\\\A  species  has  the  upper  parts  fully  as  ulivej,'n'cn  as  the 
Yellow'-hellied  Flycatcher,  hut  the  under  parts  are  never  entirely  yellow,  and 
the  throat  is  always  white. 

liitiKje. — Eastern  United  States  ;  hreeds  fnyn  Florida  to  southern  Connect- 
icut and  Manitoba;  winters  in  Central  America. 

Wasliinnftoii,  common  S.  R.,  May  5  to  Sept.  15.  Sing  .Sing,  common  S.  R., 
May  10  to  Aug.  27. 

Xext,  shallow,  of  plant  stems,  grasses,  and  blossoms,  generally  on  a  fork 
of  a  beccii  about  eight  feet  up.  L'(j<j!<,  two  to  three,  creamy  white,  with  u  few 
cinnamon-brown  spota  about  the  larger  end, -71  X  ■,")(). 

Look  for  the  Acadian  Flycatcher  in  woodlands  watered  by  small 
streams.  It  selects  a  low  rather  than  a  high  perch,  and  is  rarely  seen 
more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  frequeidly  uttered  calls 
of  this  bird  are  charactoristie  and  will  enable  you  to  identify  it  with 
more  ease  in  the  field  than  in  the  study.  The  most  common  is  a  sin- 
gle spee  or  peet,  repeated  at  short  intervals  and  accompanied  by  a 


♦  Equivalent  to  Empidoiuix  acarlicua  of  authors  f  see  Brew.ster,  Auk,  xii, 
April,  189B. 
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rapid  twitching  of  the  tail.  A  more  peculiar  note  is  a  louder  pee-e- 
yuk.  Tile  bird  seems  to  articulate  this  note  with  difTiculty,  with  bill 
pointed  upward  and  wings  trembling  like  a  fledgling  begging  for  food. 
Sometimes  you  may  hear  only  the  first  call,  sometimes  only  the 
second,  while  on  other  occasions  the  two  may  be  uttered  alternately. 
A  rarer  note  may  be  heard  when  the  bird  nuikes  a  short,  fluttering 
flight.     It  resembles  the  soft  murmuring  of  whistling  wings. 

466a.  Empidonax  traillii  (ylM(/.)-  Tkaili/s  Flycatciikr.  .-i^.— 
Up])fr  jmrts  between  olive-green  luid  olive  or  ol.ive-hrown  ;  wings  and  tail 
fuscous;  greater  and  lesser  wing-coverts  tipped  with  brownish  ashy;  under 
partes  v.hitish,  wasliod  with  clusliy  grayish  on  the  breast  and  sides  and  pale 
yellowish  on  the  belly ;  throat  pure  white ;  upper  mandible  black,  lower 
nmndiblo  whitish  or  Hesh-eolor.  Im. — 8iMiilar,  but  wing-bars  ocliraceous- 
burt'aud  under  parts  slightly  yellower.     L.,  t)'OD ;  W.,  2-87;  T.,  2-33;  B.  from 

JS'.,  "oO. 

lieinai'ks. — This  ia  the  broiriwd  of  our  amall  Flycatchers.  The  upper 
parts  have  an  evident  tinge  of  brown  or  olive-brown,  u  color  entirely  want- 
ing in  the  Acadian  and  YeUow-boUicd  Flycatchers.  In  this  respect  it  resem- 
bles the  much  smaller  Least  Flycatcher. 
'  liaiKje. — North  America;  breeds  from  Arizona,  Missouri, southern  Illinoia, 
northern  New  Knglaud,  and  casually  Connecticut,  north  to  New  Brunswick 
and  Alaska;  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  irregularly  common  T.  V.,  May  10  t<>  May  28;  .\ug.  IT)  to 
Sci)t.  2.").  Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  May  l'.»  to  May  31  ;  Aug.  21».  Cambridge, 
rare  T.  V.,  May  2ri  to  May  31  ;  Aug. 

Ne»t,  of  coarse  grasses,  plant  down,  ami  plant  fibers.  \\\Wi\  with  tine  grasses, 
in  the  crotch  of  a  small  bush  or  saiilinif  near  the  groimd.  AV/f/s  three  to 
four,  oreainy  wliito,  with  ciniuuuoM-brown  markings  about  the  larger  end, 
•73  X  •.")4. 

While  the  Yellow-bolliod  Flycatcher  is  distinctively  a  bird  ft  the 
deep  woods,  this  more  abundant  Flycatcher  in  its  summer  home  'e- 
sorts  to  the  alder  patches  of  the  open  country  and  is  seldom  found  far 
from  their  protecting  shade.  It  flits  restlessly  about,  keeping  well  out 
of  sight  below  the  waving  tops  of  the  bushes,  and  its  presence  is  be- 
trayed otdy  by  a  single  jx^p  of  alarm  that  in  no  way  resemble^  the 
mournful  wail  of  the  species  just  mentioned.  It,  too.  is  silent  when 
migrating,  and  on  its  breeding  groujuls  sings  but  little,  so  that  if  it 
did  not  take  pains  to  call  out  to  every  one  who  passes  it  would  not  be 
noticed  among  the  rustling  alders.  The  song  most  resembles  that  of 
the  Acadian  Flycatcher,  an  eo-zFP'-P-uiK  with  stress  on  the  rasping 
2r«",  the  latter  part  more  musical.  The  performer  jerks  out  the  notes 
rapidly,  doubling  himself  up  and  fairly  vibrating  with  the  explosive 
efl'ort.  J.  DwiGHT,  Jr. 

Note— In  The  Auk  for  April.  Wjf>^  Mr.  William  Brewster  shows  that  the  spe- 
cifle  name  pusillua  (Swains.),  hitherto  applied  to  the  western  form  of  this  Fly- 
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catcher,  is  not  identifiable.  Muncicapa  traillii  was  described  by  Audubon  from 
Arkansas,  and  Mr.  Brewster  considers  specimens  from  Arkansas  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi V'alley  south  of  latitude  42'  as  inseparable  from  those  inhabiting  the 
region  westward  to  the  Pacific,  to  which  he  would  therefore  apply  the  name 
Empidonax  traillii.  In  brief,  the  form  previously  known  as  E.  pusillus  becomes 
E.  traillii,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  birds  south  of  latitude  4a*,  which  formerly 
were  considered  the  same  as  those  from  the  Atlantic  States,  are  placed  with  the 
western  rather  than  the  eastern  bird.  This  course  leaves  the  eastern  bird  with- 
out a  name,  and  Mr.  Brewster  proposes  to  call  it  Empidonaj-  truillii  alnorum  ,' 
Alder  Flycatcher. 

Western  specimens  aferage  somewhat  browner  than  eastern  ones,  and  have 
slightly  larger  bills,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  differences  are  too  slight  to  warrant 
their  continued  separation,  and  I  would  apply  the  name  traillii  to  both. 

467.  Empidonax  mtnJmw  Jinird.  Least  FtYc^TriiER ;  CiiKnKr. 
Ad. — Upper  jntrts  between  olive-grceii  and  olive  or  olive-brown;  win<rsiiii<l 
tail  fuscous ;  j^ronter  and  lessor  wiiiyr-coverts  tiiifred  wit'i  n.sliy  white;  under 
parts  whitish,  washed  with  dusky  grayish  on  the  breast  and  sides  and  gen- 
erally with  a  slight  tinge  ofyellowisli  on  tlio  belly  ;  lower  niandiitle  generally 
horn-color.  Im. — ^Dnder  j  arts  slightly  mure  yellow.  L.,  r>-41 ;  W., 'i-Sl;  T., 
2"2l ;  B.  from  N.,  -31. 

lit^riKtrks. — This  is  the  smallest  of  our  Flyeatelurs.  \{<  A7.v,  thv  eonij>ara- 
tive  absence  of  yellow  on  the  under  parts,  and  the  generally  horri-eolored  or 
brown  lower  mandible  are  its  chief  distiiiguishiiig  eliaractcrs. 

/(•awf/f.— Eastern  United  States;  breeds  from  I'eiinsylvania  to  Quebec; 
winters  in  Central  Anieriea. 

Wasliington,  coninion  T,  V.,  A]>1.  2")  to  May  2') ;  Aug.  28  to  Sept.  25.  Sing 
Sing,  tolerably  common  S.  H.,  Apl.  25  to  Aug.  2t>.  Cambridge,  abuiulaiit 
S.  R.,  May  1  to  Aug.  25. 

Ni'xt,  of  i)lant  down,  plant  filieiv,  rootlets,  fine  strips  of  bark,  and  long 
liaiix,  generally  in  a  crotch  live  to  fitleen  feet  up.  /w^va,  three  to  live,  white, 
unmarked,  -(W  x  51. 

When  music  was  distributed,  I  believe  most  of  our  Plyciitcliers  liad 
back  seats.  It  was  an  unfortunate  cireumstance,  for  their  sedentary 
habits  and  apparently  thoughtful,  serious,  even  poetic  dispositions 
make  one  believe  that  with  proper  training  they  might  have  taken 
high  rank  as  musicians. 

Instead  of  the  simple  melody  we  might  expect  to  hear  from  the 
modest  Least  Flycatcher,  ho  salutes  us  with  a  singularly  inappropriate, 
business-like  cheher,  cheher,  varying  the  {)erformance  by  nuirderous 
sallies  after  passing  insects.  In  crescendo  passages  he  literally  rises  to 
the  occasion,  and  on  trembling  wings  sings  an  absurd  "  chehi'c,  (ooral- 
oornl,  rhfht'r,  tnornl-oornl"  with  an  earnestness  deserving  better  results. 

The  Chebec.  however,  possesses  originality;  we  can  not  confuse  his 
voice  with  that  of  any  other  bird,  and  young  ornithologists  should 
give  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  clear  enunciation. 

He  prefers  fruit  and  shade  trees  to  those  of  forest  growth,  and  is 
therefore  an  inhabitant  of  our  lawns  and  orchards. 
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Family  Alaudid^.    Larks. 

The  Horned  Larks  are  the  only  representatives  of  this  fanuly  found 
in  America.  About  one  hundred  species,  of  which  the  Skylark  is  the 
best  known,  are  found  in  the  Old- World. 

They  are  terrestrial  birds,  generally  coloi-ed  in  harmony  with  their 
haunts,  and,  except  during  the  nesting  season,  are  usually  found  in 
flocks. 

474.  Otocorla  alpestrls^  (Linn.).  IIuuved  Larr;  Shore  Lark. 
Ad.  s  . — Forehead,  line  over  the  eye,  ear  region,  unci  throat  sulphur  yellow ; 
fore  part  of  the  crown,  a  tuft  of  elongated  feathers  on  eitlier  side  of  the  head, 
a  mark  from  the  bill  below  the  eye  and  then  downward  to  the  side  of  the 
throat,  and  a  patch  on  the  breast  black ;  back  of  the  head  and  neck  and  rump 
vinnceous,  more  or  less  washed  with  grayish  brown ;  back  grayish  brown,  edged 
with  brownish  ash  and  tinged  with  vinaceous ;  wing-coverts  deep  vinaceous ; 
tail  black,  the  outer  vanes  of  the  outer  feathers  margined  with  white,  the  middle 
feathers  broadly  margined  with  brownish  and  vinaceous;  lower  breast  and  belly 
white,  the  former  more  or  less  soiled  with  dusky  spots ;  sides  vinaceous.  Ad.  9  • 
— Similar,  but  the  markings,  especially  those  of  the  head,  less  sharply  defined, 
neck  less  vinaceous,  etc.  Fali  and  winter  specimens. — Similar,  but  with  the 
black  markings  veiled  by  yellowish  or  whitish  tips  to  the  feathers.  L.,  7*75; 
"  W.,  4-27;  T.,  2-84;  li.  from  N.,  -40"  (Dwight). 

/if««f/<;.— Breeds  in  "northern  Kuropc,  (Jri-cnlund,  Nowfoiiuillaiid,  Labra- 
dor, and  Hudson  Hay  region  ;  soutliwurd  in  winter  into  ea.stcrn  United  States 
to  about  hit.  .•Jo"  "  (Dwight). 

Wasliingtoii,  (.■oiiimon  \V.  V.,  Nov.  to  Mcii.  or  .\pl.  Sing  Sing,  casual 
W.  V.     Cambridge,  comnum  T.  V.,  Oct.  2r>  to  Nov.  25;  Mcli.  25  to  .\pi.  5. 

Nest^  of  grasses,  on  the  ground.  /.(/£/.•(,  three  to  four,  pule  bluish  or  greenish 
white,  minutely  and  evenly  speckled  witli  pale  grayish  brown,  -84  x  -tlO. 

These  hardy  birds  visit  us  in  flocks  in  the  winter.  They  frequent 
the  vicinity  of  the  seacoast  or  large,  flat,  open  tracts  in  the  interior, 
and  are  rarely  found  in  well-wooded  regions.  They  are  terrestrial, 
and  may  be  seen  running  over  the  snow  or  barren  ground  in  scattered 
companies.  They  take  wing  with  a  sharp,  whistled  note,  and  seek 
fresh  fields  or,  hesitating,  finally  swing  about  and  return  to  near  the 
spot  from  which  they  were  flushed.  They  are  sometimes  found  asso- 
ciated with  Snowflakes,  and  flocks  may  contain  numbers  of  our  resi- 
dent Shore  Lttik,  0.  a.  praticola. 

474b.  O.  a.  praticola  Ifensh.  Prairie  IIorned  Lark.— Similar 
to  the  preceding  species,  but  smaller  and  somewhat  paler,  with  the  foreiiead 
and  line  over  the  eye  white  instead  of  yellow,  the  throat  but  slightly  tinged 

♦  See  an  important  paper  on  the  relationships  and  distribution  of  the  Ameri- 
can representatives  of  this  genus,  by  Dr.  J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  in  The  Ault,  vii,  1890, 
pp.  138-158. 
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with  ycllr,w,  anil  soinctinicB  entirely  white.  L.,  725  ;  "  W.,  408 ;  T.,  2-86 ;  B. 
from  N., -37"  (1)  wight). 

HaHffe.—Hnnids  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  eastward  through  New 
York  to  western  Massachusetts  and  Long  Island. 

Wasliingtoii,  common  W.  V.,  (Jet.  25  to  Apl. 

This  is  one  of  the  birds  tliat  has  changed  its  range  since  the  se  de- 
ment of  America.    It  is  properly  a  species  of  the  prairies  and  o|.i,n 
barrens,  but  since  the  once-continuous  forest  of  the  older  States  and 
provinces  has  been  broken  up,  it 
has  made  its  appearance  in  the  east, 
wherever  the  country  is  suited  to 
its  requirements. 

It  is  strictly  a  ground  bird,  never 
perching  on  trees,  though  it  com- 
monly alights  on  the  top  of  a  fence 
post  or  other  low,  level  surface. 
When  encountered  on  a  pathway  it 
often  runs  before  the  pedestrian, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Vesper 
Sparrow,  from  which  bird,  however, 
it  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
black  feathers  in  its  tail,  by  its  chocolate  back,  and  by  the  black  marks 
on  its  face ;  also  by  the  fact  that  it  runs,  but  does  not  hop,  and  when 
it  flies  it  usually  utters  a  whistle,  whereas  the  Vesper  Sparrow  invari- 
ably flies  off  in  silence. 

Its  chief  song  is  poured  forth  in  the  air  as  it  soars  aloft,  like  a  Sky- 
lark ;  but  it  often  utters  this  same  song  while  perched  on  some  clod  or 
stone,  especially  just  before  dawn  and  after  sunset,  as  well  as  in  the 
springtime,  while  the  snow  is  yet  on  the  ground. — Ernest  E.  Thompson. 

ErRoPEAN  Skylarks  4'^S.  Alauda  arrensu)  have  been  introduced  several 
times  in  this  country.  In  1887  a  small  colony  had  become  established  near 
Flatbush,  Long  Island,  where  a  nest  with  young  was  found.  (See  Dutcher, 
Auk,  v,  1888,  p.  180.)  They  have  sinee  disappeared,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  species  is  not  known  to  exist  in  eastern  North  America  in  a  wild  state. 


Fia.  70.— Prairie  Horned  Lark, 
ural  size.) 


(Nat- 


Family  Corvid^.    Crows,  Jays,  etc. 

The  CorvidcB  are  represented  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except  New 
Zealand.  They  number  about  two  hundred  species,  of  which  twenty- 
five  are  found  in  North  America. 

Our  Crows  and  Jays  inhabit  wooded  regions,  and.  although  migra- 
tory to  a  limited  extent,  are  resident  throughout  the  year,  except  at 
the  northern  limits  of  their  range.  They  are  omnivorous  feeders,  tak- 
ing fruits,  seeds,  insects,  eggs,  nestlings,  etc. 
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Crows  and  Jays  exhibit  marked  traits  of  character  and  are  [assessed 
of  unusual  intelligence.  Some  systematists  place  them  at  the  top  of 
the  Avian  tree,  and,  if  their  mental  development  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, they  have  undoubted  claims  to  this  high  rank. 

KKV   TO    THE    8PECIE8. 

A.  Pluinafje  black. 

a.  Winjif  ubout  ITj-OO;  bill  over  2'i')0 486a.  Raven. 

b.  Wing  about  13-00;  bill  about  2-00. 

488.  Am.  Ckow.    488a.  Florida  Crow. 

c.  Wing  about  11-00;  bill  about  1-50 490.  Fish  Crow. 

B.  IMumage  bluLsh  or  grayish. 

a.  Back  blue ;  tail  tipped  with  white  ;  a  black  breast-patch. 

4T7.  BuE  Jay.    477a.  Florida  Blue  -Tav. 

b.  Back  bluish  gray;  tail  not  tii)ped  with  white;  throat  and  breast  indis- 
tinctly streaked  with  whitish 47U.  Florida  Jav. 

c.  Back  gray  ;  back  of  head  and  nape  blackish  ;  forehead  wliitish. 

484.  Canada  Jav.    484c.  Labrador  Jay. 

477.  Cyanocitta  cristata  (Linn.).  Bli-e  Jay.  (Sec  Fig.  44,  a.) 
Ad. —  Upper  parts  grayish  blue;  under  parts  dusky  wliitish,  wliitcr  on  the 
throat  and  belly  ;  forehead,  and  a  band  passing  across  the  back  of  the  Jiead 
down  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  across  the  breast,  black ;  liead  crested ;  ex- 
posed surface  of  wings  blue,  tlie  greater  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  barred 
with  black  and  tipjted  with  white ;  tail  blue,  all  but  the  outer  feathers  barred 
with  black,  and  all  but  the  middle  pair  broadly  tipped  with  white,  this  white 
tip  rarely  less  than  1-00  in  width  on  the  outer  feather.  L.,  1174;  W.,  5-14; 
T.,  5-19;  B.,  1-04. 

Range. — Eastern  Nortli  America ;  breeds  from  Florida  to  Newfoundland ; 
generally  resident  throughout  its  range. 

Washington,  rather  rare  P.  R.,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  28  to  May  15;  Sept.  15 
to  Oct.  15.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  P.  R.  Cambridge,  common  P.  R., 
abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  and  May ;  Sept.  and  Oct. 

Nest,  of  rootlets,  compactly  interwoven,  generally  in  a  tree  crotch  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  up.  E(j(js,  four  to  six,  pale  olive  green  or  brownish  ashy,  rather 
thickly  marked  with  distinct  or  obscure  spots  of  varying  shades  of  cinnainou- 
brown,  1-10  x  -85. 

The  Bine  Jay,  I  fear,  is  a  reprobate,  but,  notwithstanding  his  fond- 
ness for  eggs  and  nestlings,  and  his  evident  joy  in  worrying  other 
birds,  there  is  a  dashing,  reckless  air  about  him  which  makes  us  par- 
don his  faults  and  like  him  in  spite  of  ourselyes. 

Like  many  men,  he  needs  the  inspiration  of  congenial  company  to 
bring  out  the  social  side  of  his  disposition.  Household  duties  may 
perhaps  absorb  him,  but  certain  it  is  that  when  at  home  he  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  noisy  fellow  who,  with  equally  noisy  comrader  roams 
the  woods  in  the  fall. 

How  his  Jay,  Jay  rings  out  on  the  frosty  morning  air!    It  is  a  sig- 
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nal  to  liis  companions,  brcakfastinf?  in  a  near-by  oak  or  chestnut, 
"Here,  here,  hero's  some  fun!"  and  the  poor,  blinking  Owl  ho  has 
discovered  looks  helplessly  at  the  blue-coated  mob,  whose  uproar  alone 
is  terrifying.  Suddenly  there  is  absolute  silence;  every  Jay  has  dis- 
appeared. Some  one  of  them  lias  seen  you,  and  not  until  your  silence 
reassures  the  band  will  they  return  to  the  sport  of  teasing  their  victim. 
The  Blue  Jay  is  both  a  mimic  and  a  ventriloquist.  Besides  an  in- 
exhaustible stock  of  whistles  and  calls  of  his  own,  he  imitates  the  notes 
of  other  species,  notably  those  of  the  iled-shouldered,  Red-tail,  and 
Sparrow  Hawks. 

477a.  C  C.  florincola  Coutg.  Flokida  Bli-e  Jay.— Similur  to  tlio 
preceding  wpecidis,  but  siiuiUer,  tho  upper  parts  soiuewluit  t^rayor,  the  white 
tips  to  the  feathera  narrower,  those  on  the  outer  pair  of  tail-featlicrs  gtncruUy 
less  than  1-00  in  width.     L.,  10-75 ;  W.,  5-15 ;  T.,  480 ;  B.,  -96. 

Kange. — Florida  und  Gulf  coast  region  to  Texas. 

Blue  Jays  in  Florida  are  much  more  familiar  than  our  Jays  at  the 
north.  They  are  common  inhabitants  of  towns  with  live-oaks,  and 
hop  about  the  fences  and  gardens  with  all  tho  domesticity  of  the 
Robins  on  our  lawns.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Florida 
birds  were  possessed  of  greater  vocabularies  than  their  iu)rthcrn 
brethren. 

The  Maoi'Ik  {47-'i.  P/'ca picn  huditoniea)  inhabits  western  North  America; 
stragglers  have  Ijeen  recorded  from  as  far  east  as  Montreal  and  Illinois. 

479.  Aphelocoma  floridana  {Jiurtr.).  Florida  Jay.  .I'i.—Top 
and  sides  of  the  head  and  neciv,  wings  and  tail,  grayish  blue ;  bacli  palo 
brownish  gray ;  under  parts  dirty  white,  obscurely  streaked  on  tlie  throat  and 
breast;  sides  of  the  breast  and  faint  breast-band  grayish  blue.  L.,  ll'SO; 
W.,  4-45  ;  T.,  5-40 ;  B.,  -98. 

Range. — Florida;  of  local  distribution,  chiclly  along  the  coasts,  between 
lat.  27°  and  30°. 

Nest^  of  sticks  and  roots  lined  with  weeds  and  rootlets,  in  bushes.  Eggs^ 
four,  olive-green  spotted  and  blotched  with  black,  1'17  x  •lb  (Maynard). 

"  The  Florida  Jays  are  noisy  birds  at  all  times,  and  the  first  inti- 
mation which  one  receives  of  their  presence  is  a  harsh  scream  which  is 
given  as  a  note  of  alarm.  As  they  usually  move  in  flocks,  this  cry  is 
taken  up  by  others,  and  soon  the  scrub  for  many  rods  around  will  bo 
resounding  with  these  peculiar  sounds.  When  undisturbed  they  feed 
on  the  ground  or  in  bushes,  but,  upon  the  approach  of  an  intruder, 
they  will  mount  the  highest  point  available,  whore  they  remain  until 
driven  away.  They  are  not  usually  shy.  and  will  allow  one  to  ap- 
proach them  quite  closely,  but  when  one  or  two  are  shot  the  survivors 
usually  disappear.  .  .  .  They  will  glide  through  the  bushes  with  re- 
markable rapidity,  never  once  showing  themselves,  or,  if  they  have  an 
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open  space  to  cross,  dart  over  it,  not  in  flocks,  hut  singly,  and,  plung- 
ing into  the  nfxt  thicket,  they  will  at  once  be  lost  to  view  "  (Maynard). 

484.  Perisoreus  ^aiiadensiS  (Linn.).  Canada  Jav;  Whisky 
Jack;  M<>«sK-itiui».  Ai/.  Fore  imrt  of  tlio  licsul  wliitc!,  luu-k  ol'thu  hi'iid  aixl 
nape  sooty  black,  hack  jl'i  y  ;  wings  and  tail  i^ray,  most  of  tliu  fcallu-rs  nar- 
rowly tipped  with  whito^;  throat  and  sides  of  the  neck  wliite,  rest  of  the  un- 
der parts  ushy  gray.     L.,  1-200;  W.,  r)-Si>;  T.,  5-.S0;  B.,  82. 

Jimiffe.—  iNova  Scotia,  nortliern  New  Knglaiid,  and  northern  New  York  ; 
west  to  nortliern  Miiniesota;  north,  in  the  interior,  to  the  uretie  regions. 

Cunibridge,  A.  V.,  one  record,  Oct. 

A'eKt,  of  coarse  twigs  and  strips  of  bark,  in  coniferous  trees.  J'^ifjf,  four  to 
five,  white,  distinctly  and  obscurely  spotted  with  light  olive-brown,  1*12  x  -81. 

While  studying  the  habits  of  birds  in  the  great  coniferous  forest  of 
the  north,  I  soon  found  tiiat  I  ^  very  safe  in  attributing  any  new 
strange  shrieks  or  wails,  whose  origin  I  was  otherwise  unable  to  trace, 
to  the  Canada  Jay.  Many  of  the  notes  resemble  those  of  the  IJlue 
Jay,  but  it  has  a  number  tliat  are  distinctly  its  own.  Some  of  these 
are  musical,  but  most  of  them  are  harsh  and  discordant. 

In  ils  habits  it  is  much  like  its  blue  cousin,  but  it  is  less  shy,  and 
becomes  almost  tame  if  allowed  to  come  unmolested  about  the  camp 
for  a  few  days  in  succession.  In  form  it  is  like  a  nuignified  Chickadee, 
clad  in  singularly  furlike,  thick,  puffy  gray  feathers ;  on  its  forehead 
is  a  white  spot,  the  size  of  a  dime,  and  its  wings  and  tail  are  of  a 
much  darker  gray  than  the  other  parts.  This  description,  remem- 
bered in  conjunction  with  the  habits,  will  at  once  identify  the  species. 

It  nests  early  in  March — that  is,  while  deep  snow  still  covers  the 
ground  and  hard  frost  reigns  supreme ;  and  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  this  strange  habit  has  yet  been  brought  forward.  No  doubt 
one  or  other  of  the  parents  always  remains  with  the  eggs,  but  still  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  keep  them  from  freezing  when  the  sur- 
rounding air  is  chilled  to  30^  below  zero. 

It  is  a  non-migratory  species,  and  it  is  said  that  in  autumn  it  pro- 
vides against  the  annual  famine  of  winter  by  laying  up  a  store  of  nuts 
and  other  food.  Ernest  E.  Thompson. 

484c«  P.  C.  nigricapillus  Rlil<jiv.  LAnuAnoR  Jay. — Similar  to 
the  preceding,  but  darker,  the  black  of  the  lieud  and  neck  extending  forward 
and  surrounding  the  eye. 

Range. — Coast  region  of  Labrador. 

486a>r  CoFVUS  coraz  principadis  Riilgw.  Northern  Raven  ; 
American  Ravkn.  J(/.— Entire  plumage  black  witii  steel-blue  reflections; 
feathers  on  the  throat  narrow,  lengthened,  and  pointed.  "  L.,  about  22"00- 
20-50;  W.,  16-99;  T.,  i»-86;  B.,  S-O-'J;  depth  of  B.  at  N.,  1-04"  (Ridgw.). 

Remarks. — The  Raven  diflers  from  the  Crow  in  its  luucli  greater  size  and 
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in  htt/ing  iorij;,  pointed,  instead  of  the  usual  short,  rounded  ffutliero  o-i  tho 
tit  rout. 

/iV<//y«'.— NortlK-rn  North  Anierica  from  (Jrecnlund  to  Alnsl<a,  south  on 
tlie  I'ucitic  coast  to  Britisli  Columbia,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  North 
Carolina;  of  local  distribution  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

j\'est,  compact  and  symmetrical,  of  sticks  lined  with  grasses,  wool,  etc.,  add- 
ed from  year  to  year,  in  trees  or  on  cliffs.  "  AV^*,  two  to  seven,  pale  bluish 
green,  pule  olive,  or  olive  spotted  or  dashed  (or  both)  with  olive-l)rown  (some- 
times nearly  uniform  olive  from  density  of  markings),  2*02  x  1-38 "  (Kidgw.). 

"  The  usual  note  of  the  Raven  is  a  hoarse,  rolling  cr-r-r-cruck,  but 
he  has  other  cries.  .  .  . 

"  Despite  tlieir  difference  in  size  and  Imbits,  I  must  confess  that  I 
often  had  dilTiculty  in  distinguishing  Ravens  from  Crows.  Every  one 
must  have  noticed  how  the  apparent  size  of  a  Crow  will  vary  under 
different  conditions  of  the  atmosphere;  it  is  t!io  same  with  the  Raven. 
At  times  he  looks  as  big  as  an  Eagle ;  at  others  scarcely  larger  tlian  a 
Fish  Crow.  But  when  actually  in  company  with  Crows  he  can  not 
be  possibly  mistaken,  for  he  then  appears,  jis  he  is,  nearly  douole  the 
size  of  any  of  them.  His  flight  did  not  seem  to  me  as  characteristic 
as  it  has  been  described.  True,  he  .sails  more  than  docs  the  Crow,  and 
there  is  something  peculiar  in  his  wing  strokes,  but  the  difference  is 
not  always  appreciable  unless  there  is  an  opportunity  for  direct  com- 
parison" (Brewster,  Birds  Observed  on  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Proc. 
Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xxii,  1883,  p.  378). 

488.  Ck>rvus  americanus  Aud.    American  Crow.    (Sec  Fig.  44,  b.) 

Ad.— Knt'irc  plumage  black,  with  steel-blue  or  deep  purplish  reflections;  the 
under  parts  duller  than  the  upper  parts;  feathers  on  the  neck  normal,  short, 
and  rounded.    L.,  19-30;  W.,  1218;  T.,  7-f)2;  B.,  2-00. 

Range. — "  North  America  from  the  fur  countries  to  Mexico  " ;  winters  from 
the  northern  Unite<l  States  southward. 

Washington,  abundant  P.  R.  Sing  Sing,  common  P.  R.  Cambridge, 
abundant  P.  R. 

Nest.,  bulky,  of  sticks  lined  with  strips  of  grapevine  bark,  gnusscs,  moss, 
etc.,  in  trees,  generally  about  thirty  feet  up.  ZiV/f/"'  f""""  *■«  six,  generally  blu- 
ish green,  thickly  marked  with  shades  of  brown,  but  sometimes  light  blue  or 
e'ven  white  with  almost  no  markings,  1-65  x  1'19. 

Throughout  his  wide  range  the  size,  color,  voice,  habits,  and  abun- 
dance of  the  Crow  combine  to  make  him  the  most  conspicuous  and 
consequently  the  best  known  of  our  birds.  But  in  spite  of  his  great 
circle  of  acquaintances  he  has  tew  friends.  An  unfortunate  fondness 
for  corn  has  placed  him  under  the  ban  of  the  ag'-iculturist ;  there  is  a 
price  on  his  head ;  every  man's  hand  is  against  him. 

Apparently  he  does  not  mind  this  in  the  least;  in  fact,  ho  seems 
to  rejoice  in  being  an  outlaw.  As  for  fear,  I  doubt  if  he  knows  what 
18 
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it  means;  he  hna  far  too  much  confidence  in  his  undonbred  ability  to 
escape  his  human  |)ersecutors.  He  laughs  at  their  attempts  to  entrap 
him;  his  insolent  assurance  is  admirable.  For  several  centuries  man 
has  been  his  sworn  enemy,  nevertheless  ho  appears  to  have  held  his 
own,  accepting  and  adjusting  himself  to  every  new  condition. 

Afraid  of  no  one.  he  migrates  boldly  by  day,  and  in  March  and 
October  we  may  see  him  with  his  comrades  high  in  the  air,  returning 
to  or  leaving  their  summer  homes.  In  winter  the  Crows  arc  exceed- 
ingly abundant  along  our  seocoasts,  where  they  congregate  to  feed  on 
mollusks,  fish,  and  other  sea  food. 

At  this  season  they  roost  in  colonies.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
some  roosts  contain  upward  of  three  hundred  thousand  birds.*  Early 
in  the  morning,  with  regularly  executed  manoeuvres,  they  start  on  the 
day's  foraging,  flying  low,  on  the  lookout  for  food.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon they  return  at  a  much  greater  height — "as  the  Crow  flies  " — and, 
alighting  at  some  point  near  the  roost,  wait  the  coming  of  tho  lost 
stragglers.  Then,  at  a  given  signal,  they  all  rise  and  retire  for  the 
night. 

No  one  who  has  listened  to  Crows  will  doubt  that  they  have  a  lan- 
guage.   But  who  can  translate  it  ? 

488a*  C.  Sm  floridanus  Ralrd.  Florida  Crow. — Similar  to  the  pro- 
cedinfjf,  but  wings  and  tail  somcwlmt  sliorter,  and  bill  and  feet  Hlij^htly  larger. 
L.,  20-00;  W.,  ll-50-r2-30;  T.,  7-00-7-70;  B.,  2-ob-2-20;  depth  of  B.  at  base, 
•75--85;  Tar.,  2-40-2-50  (Ridgw.). 

Range. — Florida ;  confined  largely  to  the  pine-woods. 

490*  €!orvilS  OSSifiraefUS  Wih.  Yxm  Crow.  .'If/.— Entire  plumage 
black,  witli  steel-hhie  or  deep  purplish  reflections,  generally  more  greenisli  on 
the  under  parts.    L.,  IG-QO ;  W.,  11-00 ;  T.,  fi-40 ;  B.,  1-50. 

Jiemarks. — The  Fish  Crow  may  bo  distinguished  from  the  common  Crow 
(1)  by  its  much  smaller  size.  (2)  By  the  uniform  and  somewliat  richer  color 
of  the  back.  In  americaiiu8  the  feathers  of  the  back  have  dull  tip.s;  when 
the  frcshly-plumaged  bird  is  held  between  the  observer  and  the  light  these 
tips  give  the  back  a  ringed  or  slightly  scaled  appearance.  In  osdfragus  these 
tips  are  wanting,  and  the  back  is  uniforndy  colored.  (3)  By  the  brighter  color 
of  the  under  parts.  In  umerieanna  the  under  parts  are  generally  much  duller 
than  tlie  upper  parts;  in  osxifrngun  they  are  nearly  as  bright. 

Range. — Gulf  and  Athmtic  coast,  as  far  north  as  southern  Connecticut; 
resident  except  at  the  extreme  northern  part  of  its  range. 

Washington,  rather  common  P,  R.    Cambridge,  A.  V.,  one  record,  Mch. 

Nest.,  of  sticks,  lined  with  strips  of  grapevine  bark,  moss,  gra-sses,  etc., 
generally  in  pines  or  cedars,  twenty  to  fifty  feet  up.  Eggs^  four  to  six,  simi- 
lar in  color  to  those  of  C.  americanus,  1-52  x  10(5. 


*  Rhoads,  Crow  Boosts  and  Roosting  Crows,  Am.  Nat.,  1886,  pp.  691-700,  777-787. 
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The  Fish  Crow  can  be  (listinpuishcd  from  the  common  Crow  in 
life  only  by  its  call.  Its  voicii  is  crucked  and  reedy,  and  its  notes  re- 
semble those  of  a  young  common  Crow.  Instead  of  the  loud,  clear, 
open  caw  of  adults  of  that  s{)ecies,  it  utters  a  hoarser  cur,  as  if  it 
talked  through  its  nose!  The  difference  is  perhaps  not  appreciable 
upon  paper,  but  one  who  is  familiar  with  their  calls  need  never  con- 
fuse these  two  birds  in  the  field. 

The  Fish  Crow,  while  not  confined  to  the  coast  or  even  the  vicinity 
of  water,  is  not  found  far  inland. 

Family  Sturnid^e.    Starunqs. 

An  Old-World  family  containing  some  two  hundred  species.  It  is 
represented  in  America  only  by  the  Starling,  which  has  been  recently 
introduced. 

498*  StumaaTUl^^ariS  Zi/»n.  Starmno.  (ScoFi^.  45.)  AiJ.,gfimmer 
plumage. — Mi'tullic  purplisli  or  yroenisli ;  feutliersofthc  uppor  parts  all  tipped 
with  creum-burt  spots,  feathers  of  the  under  parts  marked  only  on  tlie  sides; 
lower  belly  and  under  tail  coverts,  wings,  and  tail  dark  brownish  gray,  edged 
with  creain-butf ;  bill  yellow.  Ad.,  wilder  plumage. — Similar,  but  the  upper 
parts  heavily  spotted  with  brownish  eream-butf ;  the  entire  under  parts  heavily 
spotted  with  white;  bill  blaekish  brown.     L.,  8-50:  W.,  f)-]0;  T.,  'i-^O. 

Range. — Europe  and  northern  Asia;  accidental  in  Greenland;  introduced 
in  New  York  city. 

Nest,  of  gru.sses,  twigs,  etc.,  in  a  crevico  in  a  building  or  hollow  tree. 
Eggs,  four  to  six,  pale  bluish,  1'20  x  -80. 

This  Old-World  species  has  been  introduced  in  eastern  North  Amer- 
ica on  several  occasions,  but  only  the  last  importation  appears  to  have 
been  successful.  The  birds  included  in  this  lot,  about  sixty  in  number, 
were  released  in  Central  Park,  New  York  city,  in  1890,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Eugene  Schieffelin.  They  seem  to  have  left  the  park  and 
have  established  themselves  in  various  favorable  places  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city.  They  have  bred  for  three  successive  years  in  the 
roof  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  at  other  points  in  the 
vicinity.  In  the  suburbs  about  the  northern  end  of  the  city  they  are 
frequently  observed  in  flocks  containing  as  many  as  fifty  individuals. 
These  birds  are  residojit  throughout  the  year,  and,  as  they  have  already 
endured  our  most  severe  winters,  we  may  doubtless  regard  the  sjiecies 
as  thoroughly  naturalized.  Starlings  are  walkers,  not  hoppers,  and 
this  fact,  in  connection  with  the  spotted  plumage  and  yellow  bill 
of  the  adults,  makes  their  identification  an  easy  matter. 
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Family  Icterid^.    Blackbirds,  Orioles,  etc. 

This  distinctively  American  family  is  most  abundantly  represented 
in  the  tropics,  where  the  majority  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  known 
species  are  found.  With  the  exception  of  the  Orioles,  they  are  gre- 
garious after  the  nesting  season,  while  some  of  the  species  nest  in  col- 
onies and  are  found  in  flocks  throughout  the  year. 

'^hey  differ  markedly  in  habits,  and  are  found  living  in  ground  of 
eveiy  nature,  from  dry  plains  and  wet  marshes  to  the  densest  forest 
growth.  Some  spjcies  possess  marked  vocal  ability,  while  the  voices 
of  others  are  harsh  and  unmusical.  They  feed  on  fruit,  seeds,  and 
insects. 

KEY  TO   THE   8PK<'IE8. 

I.  With  yellow  or  orange  In  the  under  parts. 

A.  Til  rout  bluck. 

a.  liuok  bluck 507.  Baltimoue  Oriom. 

b.  Buck  grooniah 50(5.  Okciiaim)  ()kiole(,5  im.). 

£.  A  black  or  bluckish  crescent  on  the  brcust ;  outer  tuil-feutherH  wliitu. 

501.  Mkaiiowlakk.    501a.  Westehn  Meauowlahk. 

C,  Entire  under  pnrt.s  yellow,  ycllo\vi«li,  or  orunjfc. 

fl.  Kuiup  und  tuil  oruuffc.    .    .     507.  Baltimoue  Oktole  (  9  and  im.). 

b.  Upper  parts  yellowish  green   .    506.  Ohoiiaud  Okiole  (  9  and  im.). 

c.  Upper  parts  brownish,  streuked  and  spotted  with  bluck ;  tuil-feath- 
ers  jwinted 494.  Bobolink  (  9  and  im.), 

D.  Throat  and  breast,  yellow  or  yellowish  ;  belly  bluck  or  dark  gruyish 

brown 497.  Yellow-hkai>ki)  Blackiiiud. 

H.  Under  parts  black*  with  or  without  metallic  reflec- 
tions. 
A.  Outer  tuil-feathera  "75  or  more  sliortcr  than  middle  ones ;  bill  POO  or 
more  in  length, 

a.  Tail  over  600 513,  Boat-tailed  Grackle  S , 

A,  Tail  under  600. 
6».  Back  bronzy  purple  or  sliining,  brassy  bluish  green,  the  feathers 

-with  iridescent  bars 511,  Tl'rple  Grackle  (  a  ). 

6',  Back  bronze,  without  iridescent  bars, 

5116.  Bronzed  Grackle  i. 
b*.  Back  bottle-green,  the  feathers  more  purple  at  their  base,  and 
with  a  narrow  iridescent  bar  near  the  middle. 

511a.  Florida  Grackle  <J  , 
b*.  Back  bluish  black,  with  or  without  iridescent  bars, 

511.  Purple  Grackle  (  9  ).    511a.  Florida  Grackle  9. 
£.  Outer  tail-feathers  little  if  any  shorter  than  middle  ones ;  bill  less 
than  1-00  in  length. 
o.  Entire  plumage  bluish  black,  the  feathers  sometimes  tipped  with 

buffy  or  rufous 509.  Kustv  Blackbird, 

i.  A  red  and  butf  shoulder-patch.   .  498,  Red-winged  Blackbird  ( (S  ), 
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e.  Ileiul  and  neck  all  around  ncal-brown     ....    495.  Cowbirp  « . 

</.  Nuj)f  l)iitty.  niiiii)  whitiMh 41*4.  Bohoi.ink  ,J. 

in.  Under  parts  gruiyiah,  alate-eolor*  chestnut,  or  bully. 

A.  Umler  |>urt«  grayish  or  nluU  color. 

a.  Under  i)art«  gra}i»li ;  bill  tiiR'iilikf  ;  wing  under  4-00. 

41».').  CowiiiKi)  9. 

b.  Under  parts   and  upper  parts  slate-eolor,  tlic  feathers  Honietiinos 
tipped  with  l.rowni«h r.o'J.  Kl«ty  Blackiiikd  9 . 

Ji.  Under  purtn  bully  or  chestnut. 

a.  Under  parts  butly,  generally  with  u  few  black  streaks. 

4U4.  KouoLiNK  9. 

b.  Under  parts  buffy,  without  black  streaks ;  tail  about  5-00. 

513.    lioAT-T.\lLEU    GkACKLK  9. 

0.  Under  parts  chestnut;  throat  black. 

r)Oti.  OiMMiAKi)  Ouioi-K  (  S  ad.). 
XT.  Under  parts  black  and  white,  or  black  tiptoed  or  mar^ 
glned  with  rusty. 

o.  Under  parts  streaked  black  and  white,  or  black  tipju'd  with  white; 
shoulder  generally  n-d  or  reddish. 

4S>8.  Rei)-winoki>  Bi,A<;KiiiRn  (  9  and  ini.). 
4'jsh.  Floi{ii>a  Keuwinu  (  9  and  im.). 

b.  Upper  parts  and  under  parts  tipiK-d  with  rusty. 

509.  Ui  STY  Blackbiro  (ini.). 

c.  Nape  burty,  rump  wliitish 494.  Bobolink  S  . 

494.  Dolichonyz  orysivorus  (Liiin.).  Bobolink:  BKEnniRn; 
KicEBiuL).  All.  S  ,  hreiiluitj  ji/uiiiaiji'. — Top  and  sides  of  the  head  and  under 
parts  black,  the  feathers  more  or  less  tipped  with  a  narrow  whitish  or  cream- 
buff  fringe,  which  wears  off  as  the  season  advances;  buck  of  the  nock  with  a 
large  yellowish  cream-buff  patch;  middle  of  buck  generally  streaked  with 
creuin-buff;  scapulars,  lower  back,  and  upper  tail-coverts  soiled  grayish 
white;  wings  and  tail  black;  tail-feathers  w\th  pointed tipn ;  bill  blue-black. 
Ad.  9  . — Upper  parts  olive-buff,  streaked  with  bluek  ;  crown  blackish,  with  a 
central  stripe  of  olive  buff;  nape  finely  spotted  and  back  broadly  streaked 
with  black;  wings  and  tail  brownish  fu.-<cous;  tail-feathers  with pointeil  tips ; 
under  parts  yellowish  or  buffy  white.  Ad.  in  fall  and  Im. — Similar  to 
female,  but  huffier  and  more  olivaceous  throughout.  L.,  7"25 ;  W.,  3-7*5 ;  T., 
2-73 ;  B.,  -55. 

Remarks. — The  young  and  adults  in  fall  plumage  are  known  as  Rccd- 
birds.  Adultrt  acquire  this  plumage  by  a  complete  molt  after  the  breeding 
sea.son.  The  breeding  plumage  is  regained  by  a  complete  molt  in  the  spring, 
and  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  by  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  feathers  with- 
out molting.  Freshly  plumaged  males  have  the  black  veiled  by  yellow  tips 
to  the  feathers;  these  gradually  wear  off,  and  by  June  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared  (cf.  Chapman,  Auk,  x,  1803,  p.  309). 

Range. — Breeds  from  southern  New  Jersey  northward  to  Nova  Scotia, 
westward  to  Utt  "^nd  northern  Montana;  leaves  the  United  States  by  woy  of 
Florida,  and  winters  in  South  America. 
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Washington,  T.  V.,  common  in  spring,  abundant  in  fall ;  May  1  to  May  27 ; 
Aug.  5  to  Oct.  1.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  S.  U.,  May  1  to  Oct.  5.  Cam- 
bridge, very  common  S.  K.,  May  a  to  Sept.  10. 

Aent,  of  grasses,  on  the  ground.  J^(j(/(i,  four  to  seven,  grayish  wliite,  fre- 
quently tinged  with  the  color  of  tlie  numerous  irregular  spots  and  blotches  of 
olive-brown  or  umber,  -85  x  -tj'i. 

In  June  our  fields  and  meadows  echo  with  the  Bobolink's  "  mad 
music  "  as,  on  quivering  wing,  he  sings  in  ecstasy  to  his  mate  on  her 
nest  in  the  grasses  below.  What  a  wonderful  song  it  is !  An  irre- 
pressible outburst ;  a  flood  of  melody  from  a  heart  overflowing  with 
the  joy  of  early  summer. 

But  this  glad  season  is  soon  over.  Even  before  the  tide  of  the  year 
is  full,  the  Bobolink  begins  to  prepare  for  the  long  journey  to  his  win- 
ter resorts.  Doiling  his  jaunty  costume  of  black,  white,  and  buff,  he 
dons  the  less  conspicuous  dress  of  his  mate,  and  travels  in  disguise 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Reedbird  or  Ricebird.  His  voice  is  hushed, 
save  for  a  single  call-note — a  metallic  chink.  He  travels  both  by  day 
and  night,  and  from  the  sky  we  hear  his  watchword  as  he  signals  his 
companions. 

The  wild-rice  marshes  of  our  coasts  and  rivers  are  the  rendezvous 
of  the  countless  flocks  of  Bobolinks,  which  later  will  invade  South 
America,  stopping  eti  route  to  visit  the  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  They  pass  the  winter  south  of  the  Amazon,  and  in 
March  or  April  begin  their  northward  journoy.  The  males,  in  flocks 
of  two  or  three  hundred,  precede  tlie  fenuilos  by  several  days.  They 
reach  Florida  about  April  25,  and  are  then  in  full  song.  Only  one 
who  has  heard  tlie  Bol)olink  sing  can  form  an  idea  of  the  elTect  pro- 
duced by  a  flock  of  three  hundred  singing  in  choru.s. 

496.  Molothrusater  (/^W(/.).  Cowrirp.  Ad.  a.— Head,  neck,  and 
brea.st  cotfee-browu;  rest  of  the  plumage  glossy  black,  with  metallic  bluish 

and  grccnisli  retioctions.  Ad.  9 . — 
Dark  brownish  gray,  lighter  below, 
especially  on  the  throat.  Young  in 
Jirst  phn»(uji'. — Similar  to  the  female, 
but  whiter  below,  all  the  feathers 
edged  with  bulfy.  This  plumage  is 
worn  bm  a  short  time,  and  is  then 
changed  for  that  of  the  aihilt.  4  1^., 
7-92;  W.,  4"24;  T.,  3'03;  B., -W. 

Range. —  Breeds  from  Texas  to  New 
Brunswick  anil  Manitoba;  winters  from  southern  Illinois  southward. 

Washington,  rather  rare  P.  H.,  conunon  T.  V.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R., 
Mch.  22  to  Nov.  11.  Cambridge,  very  conunon  S.  li.,  Mch.  25  to  Oct.  15;  oc- 
casional in  winter. 


Fio.  77.— Cowbird.    (Natural  si/c.) 
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Nest,  none,  the  eggs  being  laid  in  the  nesta  of  other  species.  Eggs,  white, 
evenly  und  distinctly  speckled  with  cinnumou-brown  or  umber,  "86  x  -CS. 

The  Cowbird  is  an  acknowledijed  villain,  and  has  no  standing  in 
the  bird  world.  English  Sparrows,  either  because  they  are  not  aware 
of  the  customs  of  New-World  bird  life,  or  because  of  a  possible  and 
not  uidikely  affinity,  associate  with  him ;  but  no  self-respecting  Ameri- 
can bird  will  be  found  in  his  company. 

As  an  outcast  he  makes  the  best  of  things,  and  gathers  about  him 
a  band  of  kindred  spirits  who  know  no  law.  There  is  an  air  about  the 
group  which  at  once  tells  the  critical  observer  that  their  deeds  are 
evil.  No  joyous  song  swells  the  throat  of  the  male.  His  chief  con- 
tribution to  the  chorus  of  springtime  is  a  guttural  "oubbling  produced 
with  apparently  nauseous  effort.  In  small  flocks  they  visit  both 
pasture  and  woodland,  and  are  given  to  following  cattle,  clustering 
about  the  feet  of  the  herd,  presumably  to  feed  on  the  insects  found 
there.  They  build  no  nest,  and  the  females,  lacking  every  moral  and 
maternal  instinct,  leave  their  companions  only  long  enough  to  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  and  smaller  birds.  I  can  imagine  no 
sight  more  strongly  suggestive  of  a  thoroughly  despicable  nature  than 
a  female  Cowbird  sneaking  through  the  trees  or  bushes  in  search  of  a 
victim  upon  whom  to  shift  the  duties  of  motherhood. 

The  ill-gotten  offspring  are  born  with  the  Cowbird  character  fully 
developed.  They  demand  by  far  the  greater  share  of  the  food,  and 
through  gluttony  or  mere  size  alone  starve  or  crowd  out  the  rightful 
occupants  of  the  nest.  They  accept  the  attention  of  their  foster-par- 
ents long  after  they  could  care  for  themselves;  and  when  nothing 
more  is  to  be  gained  desert  them  and  join  the  growing  flocks  of  their 
kind  in  the  grainfields. 

497.  Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus  (/ionap.).  Yellow- 
UEAUEn  Blackuiki).  Ad.  ,i .  —  llcud,  neck,  tliroiit,  and  breast  orunge-y  el  low; 
region  before  tlie  eye  und  chin  black;  outer  wing-coverts  wliite,  rest  of  the 
plumage  black.  Aii.  9  .— Forcliead,  line  over  the  eye,  sides  of  the  head,  throat, 
and  upper  breast  pale,  dirty  yellow,  more  or  less  mixed  with  white;  lower 
breast  generally  more  or  less  nuirked  with  sviiite  ;  rest  of  the  plumage  grayish 
brown.    L.,  10-00 ;  W.,  5-50  ;  T.,  i-i)ii ;  B.,  -85. 

linnge. — Western  Nortli  America,  ni)rtii  to  Manitol>a.  cast  to  Illinois;  win- 
ters from  the  Southern  States  southward;  accidental  in  Massachusetts,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida. 

VVashitigton,  A.  V.,  one  i?istance,  Aug.     Cambridge,  A.  V.,  one  record,  Oct. 

Kci^t,  bulky,  of  coarse  reeds,  grasses,  etc.,  in  marshes,  h'gijx,  lour  to  five, 
grayish  white,  evenly  and  rather  obscurely  speckled  with  pale  ciimamon- 
brown,  100  x  -72. 

"  These  birds  are  largely  terrestrial  in  their  habits,  and  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  are  generally  distributed  over  the  prairies  and 
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plains,  often  following  and  running  about  with  the  cattle,  in  company 
with  Cowbirds ;  but  their  natural  home  is  on  or  about  the  marshy, 
weedy  grounds,  and  during  the  breeding  season  '^'^hey  arej  seldom  to 
be  met  with  far  away.  .  .  . 

"  Their  notes  are  harsh,  and  their  attempt  ng  a  laborious, 

whistling,  squeaky,  chucliling  sound  "  (Goss). 

498*  Affelalus  phcBniceus  {Linn.).  Red-winued  Blackhikd. 
Ad.  3.— Lessor  wing-covcrts—" shoulders "—brii,'ht  scarlet;  middle  wing- 
coverts  varying  from  ocliraceous-buft'  to  bully  white;  rest  of  the  plumage 
black— in  fall  and  winter  specimens  more  or  less  tipped  with  rusty.  Im.  s  .— 
Upper  parts  margined  with  rusty  and  bufty  ;  under  parts  tipped  witli  whitish  ; 
lesser  wing-coverts  dull  orange-red  mixed  with  black.  Ad.  9 . — Head  and 
back  blnckisli,  streaked  with  rusty  and  huffy  ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverta 
fuscous,  more  or  less  edged  with  ashy  ;  wings  fuscous,  edged  with  bufty,  the 
lesser  coverts  sometimes  tinged  with  reddish ;  under  parts  conspicuously 
streaked  with  black  and  white;  the  throat  tinged  with  orange  or  yellow. 
6  L.,  9-51 ;  W.,  4'72;  T.,  3-77  ;  B.,  -88. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  the  (tulf  of  Mexico  to  New 
Brunswick  and  Manitoba,  and  winters  from  Virginia  southward. 

Washington,  common  P.  K.,  abundant  in  migrations.  Sing  Sing,  connnon 
S.  R.,  Feb.  25  to  Nov.  11.  Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R.,  Mch.  to  Aug.;  a  few 
winter. 

Nest.,  of  coarse  grasses,  weed  .stalks,  etc.,  lined  with  finer  grasses  and  root- 
lets, attached  to  low  bushes  or  reeds.  Aj/f/.v.  three  to  five,  pale  blue,  singularly 
streaked,  spotted,  or  scrawled  with  dark  purple  or  blacl',  chiefty  at  the  larger 
end,  lO'l  X  •72. 

A  swiftly  moving,  compact  band  of  silent  birds,  passing  low  through 
the  brown  orchard,  suddenly  wheels  and,  alighting  among  the  bare 
branches,  with  the  precision  of  a  trained  choir  breaks  into  a  wild, 
tinkling  glee.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  sumjner  this  rude  chorus 
might  fail  to  awaken  enthusiasm,  but  in  the  spring  it  is  as  welcome 
and  inspiring  a  promise  of  the  new  year  as  the  peeping  of  frogs  or 
blooming  of  the  first  wild  flower. 

Plain,  streaked  Mrs.  Redwing,  who  has  been  spending  the  winter  in 
flocks  composed  only  of  others  of  her  sex,  soon  appears,  but  mating  is 
delayed  until  late  April  or  early  IMay.  Then  we  find  the  old  homes  in 
the  wet  meadows  and  marshes  occupied  by  api)arently  the  same  birds 
which  have  dwelt  there  for  years. 

Mounting  the  topmost  branch  of  a  tree  not  far  from  the  nost,  the  male 
becomes  an  ever-vigilant  sentinel.  His  rich  "■  kong-quer-rve"  which  by 
association  is  so  strongly  suggestive  of  reedy  marshes,  is  a  signal  that 
"  all's  well."  lie  challenges  all  suspicious  characters  by  an  inquiring 
chut,  chuck,  and  with  a  long,  shrill  alarm-note,  chee-e-e-e-e,  circles  out  on 
fluttering  wings,  his  gorgeous  crimson  epaulets  showing  conspicuously. 
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The  nesting  season  is  a  short  one,  and  in  .luly  young  and  old  begin 
to  gather  in  flocks  in  the  marshes,  where  hiter  tliey  will  be  found,  in 
countless  numbers,  feeding  on  the  wild  rice. 

498b.  A.  p.  brya>nti  A'iih/ir.  Fi.okida  Kkdwivo. — Simihir  to  the 
precediiif;,  but  siiiiiUcr,  the  bill  iiiuoh  niuru  slendir;  9  with  tlio  uiulcr  partH 
less  broudly  streaked  with  blaok.  W.,  3-70;  T.,  SoO;  H.,  -ItO;  depth  of  bill 
at  nostril,  •;!"). 

liange, — Florida  and  tlic  Bahamas, 

501«  Stumella>  maig^nai  (^/'j".).  Mkahov  lark  ;  Field  Lark.  Ad. 
in  nummtr. —  I'revailiu'jf  color  of  the  iipiicr  parts  bh.ek.  the  crown  with  a  butfy 
line  throii^di  the  center,  the  back  bonieretl  and  tipped  w  ith  rufous  and  butfy  ; 
outer  tail-feathers  mostly  white,  midtUe  ones  with  imperfect,  comiected  bars, 
not  reaching  the  outer  edge  of  the  feather;  line  from  the  bill  over  tlic  eyo 
yellow;  sides  of  the  throat  and  ear-coverts  whitish;  throat,  lietween  the 
lower  branch  of  the  under  mandible,  breast,  ai'd  middle  of  the  upper  belly 
bright  yellow  ;  a  black  crescent  on  the  breast;  sides  and  lower  belly  whitish, 
spotted  or  streaked  witli  black.  Winter  jilumdi/e. — Feathers  all  much  more 
widely  margined,  the  prevailing  color  of  the  upper  parts  rufous-brown;  black 
breast  crescent  veiled  with  bully;  yellow  of  under  parts  duller.  L.,  10-73; 
W.,  4-76;  T.,  3-1    ;  B.,  1-30. 

liemnrks. — T.iis  bird  is  to  be  distinguis)\od  from  the  western  species  by 
its  much  darker  upper  parts,  by  the  imperfect,  contluent  tail-bars,  and  more 
especially  by  the  absence  of  yellow  on  the  siden  of  the  throat. 

li'tiKje. — p]astern  North  America;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  to  New  Brunswick 
and  Minnesota;  winters  from  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  southward. 

Washington,  common  P.  R.,  less  common  in  winter.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably 
common  S.  R.,  Feb.  20  to  Nov.  27 ;  a  few  winter.  Cand^ridge,  conunon  S.  R., 
not  common  W.  V. 

Nest^  of  grasses,  frequently  arched,  on  the  ground.  Eij(j.i,  four  to  six, 
white,  spotted  or  speckled  with  cinnamon  or  reddish  brown,  MT)  x  -80, 

In  walking  through  grassy  fields,  meadows,  or  marshes,  we  some- 
times flush  rather  large,  brownish  birds,  which,  alternately  flapping 
and  sailing,  scale  away  with  a  flight  tluit  suggests  a  Quail's.  Their 
white  outer  tail-feathers  show  conspicuously,  atul  if,  instead  of  return- 
ing to  the  ground,  they  alight  on  a  fence  or  the  outer  branch  of  a  tree, 
as  they  utter  a  nasal  ppnif,  they  will  nervously  flit  their  tails,  display- 
ing the  same  white  feathers. 

When  in  an  exposed  position  they  are  wary  and  difficult  to  ap- 
proach, but  when  walking  about  on  the  ground  they  trust  to  the  long 
grasses  for  protection,  and  sometimes  do  not  take  wing  until  one  is 
within  a  few  feet  of  them. 

In  Cuba  I  noticed  that  a  IMeadowlark.  closely  related  to  ours,  was 
very  careful  to  conceal  its  brightly  colored  breast,  with  its  distinctly 
marked  crescent,  and,  although  even  perching  birds  were  not  shy,  they 
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woulil  invariably  turn  their  backs  upon  me  as  1  drew  near.    Do  our 
Meadowlarks  practice  the  same  impolite  habit? 

The  Meadowlark's  song  is  a  clear,  plaintive  whistle  of  unusual 
sweetness.  It  is  subject  to  much  variation,  both  individually  and 
geographically.    The  birds  near  my  home  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  gen- 


erally  sing: 


But    the 


songs  of  Florida  birds  are  so  different,  I  hardly  recognized  them  by 
their  notes. 

In  the  fall,  Meadowlarks  at  the  north  gather  in  flocks  and  resort  to 
large  marshes. 

601a»  S*  nu  neglecta  (Aud.).  Wks^tekn  Meaduwlark  ;  Prairie 
Lark. — Prevailing  color  of  the  upper  parts  grayisli  brown,  crown  with  a  cen- 
tral buffy  stripe ;  back  black,  feathers  widely  margined  with  grayish  brown ; 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverta  with  narrow  black  bars ;  outer  tail-feathers 
mostly  white ;  middle  ones  brownish  gray,  barred  with  black,  the  bars  gen- 
erally not  connected,  and  as  a  rule  reaching  the  margins  of  the  feathers; 
line  from  the  bill  over  the  eye  yellow;  ear-coverts  grayish  white;  throat 
yellow,  tills  color  reaching  up  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  and  touching  the  ear- 
coverts  ;  breast  ami  upper  belly  yellow,  a  black  crescent  on  the  breast ;  sides 
and  lower  belly  whitish,  spotted  or  streaked  with  bbick.  Winter  plumage. — 
Upper  parts  more  widely  margined  with  grayish  brown,  these  grayish  brown 
tips  with  small,  broken  black  bars;  yellow  of  under  parts  duller,  the  black 
crescent  veiled  with  whitish.     VV.,  4-GO;  T.,  300  ;  B.,  l-'25. 

Ran(je. — "  Western  North  America,  north  to  British  Columbia  and  Mani- 
toba ;  east  regularly  to  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kani-as,  and  Te.\as,  sparingly  to 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin;  south  through  western  Mexico"  (Kidgw.). 

The  Western  Meadowlark  resembles  the  eastern  bird  in  habits  but 
differs  from  it  so  decidedly  in  song  that  some  ornithologists  consider 
it  a  distinct  species  and  not  a  geographical  race.  In  his  charming 
biography  of  the  Prairie  Lark,  Ernest  E,  Thompson  writes :  "  In  rich- 
ness of  voice  and  modulation  it  equals  or  excels  both  Wood  Thrush 
and  Nightingale,  and  in  the  power  and  beauty  of  its  articulation  it 
has  no  superior  in  the  whole  world  of  feathered  choristers  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  "  (Birds  of  Manitoba). 

The  Troupial  {502.  Icterus  ideruit),  a  South  American  species,  was  re- 
corded by  Audubon  as  accidental  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

506.  Icterus  spurius  (Linn.).  Orciiaro  Okioi.e.  yl'/.  ,S  .— Head, 
neck,  throat,  and  upper  back  black  ;  breast,  belly,  lower  back,  and  lesser 
wing-coverts  chestnut;  wings  and  tail  fuscous,  more  or  less  edged  or  tipped 
with  whitish.  Ad.  9  .—Upper  parts  gruyisii  olive-green,  brighter  on  the 
head  and  rump  ;  wings  fuscous,  nnddle  and  greater  coverts  tipped  with  whit- 
ish ;  tail  bright  olive-green ;  under  parts  dull  yellow.    Im.  6  ,  ^rst  year.— 
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Fio.  78. 


-Orchara  OriolP.    dm.,  i,  second 
year.)    (Natural  size.) 


Similar  to  the  nd.  9  ,  but  witli  tlic  back  browner.  Im.  8  ,  second  year.— Simi- 
lar to  the  m\.  9  ,  i)ut  with  tiie  tiirout  black  and  occasioually  patches  of  chest- 
nut on  tiie  under  parts.  L.,  7"3;i; 
W.,  3-18  ;  T.,  li'.fi  ;  H.,  -05. 

A'a«f/('.— Kastern  North  Amer- 
ica; breeds  from  the  Gulf  States 
to  Mas(<aehusettrt  and  Ontario, 
and  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washinjrton,  eominon  S.  R., 
A  pi.  '-'s  to  Sept.  Sini^  Sinjr,  com- 
mon S.  K..  May  2  to  Aug.  ti.  Cam- 
bridfj^e,  S.  K.,  sometimes  ratiier 
common,  May  15  to  July. 

3V'.v^,  pensile,  of  (^trasses  inter- 
woven, near  the  extremity  of  a 
limb,  ten  to  fifteen  feet  up.  /;y.'/'') 
three  to  five,  l)luish  white,  dis- 
tinctly and  obscurely  spotted,  blotched,  and  scrawled  with  fuscous  or  black, 
•7'J  X  -oS. 

Although  the  Orchard  Oriole  generally  frequents  apple  orchards, 
he  is  entirely  at  home  among  the  sluide  trees  of  our  lawns. 

Tliere  is  an  air  of  refiiieuient  about  this  bird  which  seems  to  per- 
vade his  whole  life  liistory.  lie  dresses  quietly  but  with  excellent 
taste,  his  nest  is  of  the  choicest  materials,  while  liis  song  suggests  the 
finished  effort  of  a  perfectly  trained  ijerformer.  Ilis  voice  is  indeed 
unusually  rich  and  flexible,  and  he  uses  it  with  rare  skill  and  expres- 
sion. Words  can  not  describe  his  song,  but  no  lover  of  bird-music 
will  be  long  in  the  vicinity  of  a  singing  Orchard  Oriole  without  learn- 
ing the  distinguished  songster's  name. 

607.  Icterus  galbula  (f.lnn.).  Bai.timohe  Ouiole;  Firebird; 
Golden  Kouin  ;  Hano-nest.  Ad.  i  . — Head,  neek,  tiiroat,  and  upper  back 
black  ;  breast,  belly,  lower  back,  and  lesser  w  ing-ooverts  deep,  rich,  reddish 
orange  ;  wings  blaek,  the  outer  margin  of  the  greater  coverts  and  quills  edged 
with  white  ;  eiul  iialf  of  middle  tail-feathers  Idaek,  base  orange;  all  the  others 
orange,  crossed  by  a  black  band  in  the  middle.  Ad.  9  .—Upper  parts  brown- 
ish or  grayish  orange,  brighter  on  the  rump ;  head  and  back  mottled  with 
black;  wings  fuscous,  greater  and  middle  coverts  ti[)ped  with  white;  tail 
like  the  rump,  the  middle  feathers  stained  with  black;  under  parts  dull 
orange,  throat  sometimes  spotted  with  blaek.  L.,  7'53;  W.,  .'?-52;  T.,  2-84; 
B.,  TO. 

/I'ljwf/e.— Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  to  New 
Brunswick;  winters  in  Central  Ameriea. 

Washington,  rather  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  28  to  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  common 
S.  R.,  May  2  to  Sept.  1.     Cambridge,  very  common  S.  R.,  May  8  through  Aug. 

Nest.1  pensile,  of  grasses,  bark,  plant  fibers,  liair,  strings,  etc.,  firmly  inter- 
woven, in  fruit  or  shade  trees,  near  the  extremity  of  a  limb  twenty  to  forty 
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foet  up.     I^ggx,  four  to  six,  wliitc,  pinj^ularly  Hcruwlcd  with  fine,  distinct  or 
obscure  biuck  or  fuscous  lines,  und  with  u  few  spots  or  blotcluH,  "04  x  -tja. 

Soinetiines  Nature,  as  if  to  remind  us  of  the  richness  of  her  stores, 
sends  from  the  tropics  a  gayly  attired  bird  who  seems  quite  out  of 
place  among  the  more  soberly  clad  inhabitants  of  northern  climes. 
The  genus  Iderua  contains  nearly  forty  species,  all  more  or  less 
brightly  dressed  in  orange,  yellow,  and  black,  but  not  one  is  more 
beautiful  than  our  Baltimore  Oriole. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  not  unaware  of  his  own 
charms;  indeed,  we  may  almost  suspect  him  of  intentionally  display- 
ing them.  His  splendor  is  not  to  be  lost  in  the  forest,  and,  whistling 
loudly,  he  flashes  through  our  fruit  and  shade  trees. 

He  generally  leaves  to  the  female  the  task  of  constructing  their 
wonderfully  made  ne  t,  but  he  seems  quite  as  deeply  interested  in  the 
performance  as  if  he  were  a  skilled  weaver  himself  ;  indeed,  he  would 
probably  assist  if  he  were  permitted. 

Young  Orioles  have  been  well  named  by  Mrs.  Olive  Thorne  Miller 
the  cry-babies  of  the  bird  world.  Their  ceaseless  call  for  food  is 
almost  as  much  a  midsummer  voice  as  the  song  of  cicadas.  Long 
after  they  have  left  the  nest  we  may  find  thorn  in  the  different  trees 
about  our  lawn  calling  out  monotonously  and  persistently  dec-dec- 
dec-dce,  until  one  of  the  i)arents  arrives  and  momentarily  stops  their 
mouths. 

Bullock's  Ohioi.e  (fiOS.  fderun  buUocii),  a  species  ot'our  Western  States, 
lias  been  taken  at  Hangor,  Maine. 

600.  Scolecopha^uscarolinus  (.)/// /^).  Uisty  BLArKmnn.  Ad. 
S  1  bnediiig  plumage. — Entire  pluinairc  uniform  plossy  bluish  black;  tnil- 
featliers  of  nearly  etiual  lentrtli.  Ad.  i  in  /all  and  winter  jnliimrKje. — Simi- 
lar, but  the  upper  parts  widely  tipped  with  rufous  or  rusty,  the  under  parts 
similarly  tipped  with  ochraceous-  or  creain-butf ;  a  butfy  line  over  the  eye. 
Ad.  1  in  brctdiiig  plumage. — Slate-color,  f,'lossy  above,  duller  l)el()w ;  winfjs 
and  tail  darker  and  more  glossy.  Ad.  9  in  fall  and  winter. — Similar,  but 
soniewliat  lifiliter,  the  upi>er  parts  widely  tipped  with  rufous  or  rusty,  the 
under  parts  similarly  tipped  with  ochraceous-  or  cream-buff.  L.,  9'55;  W., 
4-Gl ;  T.,  3-r)-2 ;  B.,  -80. 

Ilangv. — Breeds  from  New  Brunswick  antl  Afanitoba  northward  to  Labra- 
dor and  Alaska;  winters  frotn  Virjrinia  southward. 

Washinjrton,  common  VV.  V.,  Oct.  25  to  Apl. 'jr).  SiniJ  Sinp,  common  T. 
v.,  Meh.  26  to  May  8 ;  Sept.  28  to  Nov.  27.  Cambridge,  very  common  T.  V., 
Mch.  to  May  T) ;  Sept.  and  Oct. 

Nent,  of  twigs  and  coarse  grasses  lined  with  finer  gra.sses,  in  coniferous 
trees  or  on  the  grountl.  A'f/f/*,  four  to  seven,  grayish  green  to  pale  green, 
thickly  blot<^hed  with  light  and  dark  brown  and  purple,  1*00  x  -70  (Cham- 
berlain). 
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This  bird  is  found  during  the  migratic»ns  in  small  flocks  on  fresh- 
water meadows  or  about  open,  busliy  swamits,  feeding  on  the  ground 
in  aider  ihicUels  or  along  the  edges  of  swampy  woods.  It  resembles, 
more  or  less,  the  Krd-wiuged  Hluckliird  in  size,  flight,  and  notes,  but 
unlike  this  species,  with  which  it  sometimes  associates,  it  is  compara- 
tively quiet  and  retiring.  Only  at  times,  in  the  spring,  do  we  And  the 
flocks  musical  centers,  whence  issues  a  confused  medley  of  whistles, 
sweeter  and  higher-pitched  than  the  best  efforts  of  the  Redwings. 
Little  is  known  of  this  Blackbird  in  its  northern  hon\e.  It  gathers 
into  flocks  early  in  the  summer,  and  the  most  frequently  heard  note 
is  a  ''cluck"  not  in  the  least  characteristic.  Its  quiet  demeanor,  pale- 
yellow  eye,  and  uniform  color  are  its  chief  distinguishing  characters 
in  the  field,  where  it  nuiy  be  mistaken  for  the  Bronzed  or  Purple 
Grackle.     The  gray  fenuile  is  unlike  the  streaked  female  Redwing. 

J.  DwKiiiv,  -Jr. 

Bkkwkh's  Blackiuki)  (510.  Scolecnpharfux  cynuncphnliin)  iidialiits  wost- 
em  North  Aincrioa,  and  is  of  casual  cH-ourrfiici'  as  far  cast  as  Illinois  and 
Louisiana,  ami  lias  been  once  reeordod  I'roin  South  Carolina.  It  nuiy  l)e  dis- 
tinguished from  S.  caroUnnx  l)y  its  deep  violot-purple  head  and  thu  conipara- 
tivo  absence  of  rusty  tips  to  the  featliers. 

611.  Quiscalusqulscula  (/'//!».).  Pnu-i.KCiKACKi.K;  CuowBi.ArK- 
iiiKi).  (See  Fi^r.  4ii,  c.)  Ad.  i. — Head,  neck,  throat,  and  upper  breast  all 
around  varyini^  from  l)rilliant  metallic  purple  to  liluish  green  or  steel-blue; 
back  and  rump  varying  from  bottlo-green  to  inotallic  purple  or  shining  brassy 
green,  the  feuthtrn  with  iridescent  bars;  wings  and  tail  externally  inetr.llic 
]>urple  or  bluish  black  ;  lower  breast  and  belly  resembling  the  back  but  duller, 
Ad.  9  . — M  uch  duller  tlian  the  nuile,  but  the  featliers  t>f  the  back  generally  show- 
ing at  least  truces  of  iridescence.     S  L.,  l:2lXl-ia-r)(l;  W.,  r)Mi(;;  T.,r)-18;  H.,M8. 

Bemarks. — Intermediates  between  this  and  the  Bronzed  Grackle  are  found 
where  their  ranges  adjoin,  but  typical  (/uixcula  always  lias  iridescent  bars  on 
the  feathers  of  the  back,  runij',  and  belly,  while  in  mitux  these  l)ars  are  want- 
ing. (On  the  relationsliips  of  this  group  see  Chapman,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  iv,  1892,  jip.  1-20.) 

Rnuije. — Breeds  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  east  of  tlie  Alleglia- 
nies  from  Georgia  to  Massachusetts;  winters  in  the  Southern  States. 

WiLshington,  common  T.  V.  and  S.  K.,  Feb.  20;  a  few  winter.  Sing  Sing, 
tolerably  common  S.  K..  Feb.  If)  to  Nov.  8. 

Nfd.,  bulky  and  compact,  of  mud  aiul  coarse  grasses  lined  with  liner 
grasses,  in  colonies,  generally  in  coniferous  trees  about  thirty  feet  up,  some- 
times in  hushes  or  holes  in  trees.  AV/ys,  three  to  six,  very  variable,  generally 
pale  bluish  or  bluish  green,  singularly  spotted,  blotched,  or  scrawled  with 
cinnamon-brown,  umber,  or  black,  but  sometimes  evenly  speckled  with  brown- 
ish, and  rarely  almost  solid  cinnamon-  or  rufous-brown,  MT)  x  -82. 

When  winter  gives  signs  of  retreating  there  comes  from  the  south 
in  sable  array  the  tried  advance  guard  of  the  feathered  array  which  is 
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impatiently  awaiting  the  order  to  advance.  In  close  rank  they  come, 
phalanx  after  phalanx,  to  ri'take  the  land  which  winter — once  coiujuer- 
ing,  now  defeated — yields  to  them.  The  air  resounds  to  marshal  music ; 
their  harsh  voices,  united,  ri^e  in  an  inspiring  chorus. 

The  campaign  over,  they  .settle  in  colonies  on  their  recently  acquired 
possessions,  and  these  careless  rovers  become  so  attached  to  their  homes 
and  families  that  they  are  rarely  seen  far  from  their  vicinity.  Some- 
times we  nuiy  see  them  walking  sedately  over  the  lawns  near  their 
home,  their  glossy  plumage  gleaming  in  the  light,  and  their  yellow 
eyes  giving  them  a  peculiar,  unbirdlike  expression.  But  when  their 
young  are  old  enough  to  care  for  themselves  the  old  habits  return, 
and,  leading  their  offspring  into  the  world,  they  teach  them  the  ways 
of  waiulerers.  Meeting  others  of  their  kind,  they  join  forces,  and  in 
the  fall  we  find  them  in  hordes  ravaging  the  country. 

The  Grackle's  disj)()sition  is  as  gloomy  as  his  plumage  is  dark. 
Life  with  him  is  a  serious  affair.  He  seems  to  utterly  lack  the  Blue 
Jay's  sense  of  humor.  As  a  parent  he  is  beyond  reproach,  and  every 
moment  is  devoted  to  the  care  of  his  young,  but  it  is  all  done  in  a  joy- 
less way.  Eggs  and  nestlings  form  part  of  his  fare,  and  I  can  imagine 
bird-mothers  frightening  their  young  into  obedience  by  theatened  visits 
from  that  ogre,  the  Grackle. 

611a.  Q.  q.  aglsaus  {liiiinl).  Floiuda  Gkackle.  Ad.  ^.— Head, 
neck,  tliroat  uud  uj)i)ur  breu.st  all  around  nu^tallic  violet-purple ;  baek  uiui 
rump  rich  bottle  green,  the  f'euthers  with  mure  or  less  eoncoaled  iridexceiit 
bars;  wings  and  tail  externally  metallic  purple  or  bluish  l)hu'k ;  the  wing- 
coverts  generally  witli  iridescent  tips ;  lower  breast  and  belly  similar  to  the 
buck  but  duller.  Ad.  9  . — Not  distiiiguisliable  in  color  from  the  9  of  Q.  quis- 
cula,  but  dilfering  in  size.     W.,  5-38;  T.,  4'liO;  P>.,  1-25. 

liange. — Coast  of  South  Carolina  westward  through  central  Georgia  to 
the  Mississippi ;  south  tlirougli  Florida  to  Key  West. 

This  is  a  locally  abundant  bird,  and  is  found  in  flocks  throughout 
the  year.  In  Florida  it  sometimes  lives  in  the  towns  in  which  live- 
oaks  grow,  and  it  also  nuikes  its  headqmirters  in  cypress  "bays."  but 
its  favorite  resort  is  among  the  cabbage  palmettos,  upon  the  berries 
of  which  it  feeds. 

611b«  Q.  q»  seneus  ( fi/d(/ii'.).  Buonzed  Gkacki.e;  Cuow  Bi.aok- 
niiio.  All.  S  .—  Head,  neck,  tliroat,  and  upper  breast  all  around  varying  from 
brilhant  metallic  purplo  to  bluish  green  or  steel-blue;  back  metallic  seal- 
bronze,  the  feathers  without  in'desceiit  but'H ;  wings  and  tail  metallic  pur- 
plisii  or  bluish  black ;  lower  breast  and  belly  similar  to  the  back  but  duller. 
Ad.  9  . — Much  duller,  the  back  and  belly  brownish,  sometimes  without  me- 
tallic reflections  and  never  with  iridescent  bars.     W.,  5-62;  T.,  5-04;  B.,  1'21. 

.ffan^e.—Breeda  from  Texas  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  east  to  the  Alleghanies 
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BB  far  nortli  os  IVniwylvunia,  nnd  nortli  of  this  eastward  to  Connecticut  ond 
iiortliwiinl  to  Lalnailor ;  winters  in  tlie  lower  Mi^sissljipi  Valley. 

\Va»*liin),'toi>.  Hire  T.  V.,  l)etweeM  Feb.  -M  aiul  Apl.  I.">.  Sin^'  Sin;.',  toleru- 
oly  common  T.  V.,  Apl.;  Nov.  Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R.,  Meh.  to  Oct.; 
occuwioiuil  in  winter. 

'•Tlio  f,'i'iit'ral  habit.s  of  the  Rfonzed  Qniekle  are  in  all  respects 
identical  with  those  of  the  I'lirpU;  (Jraclile.  .  .  . 

"From  an  alino.st  e(iual  familiarity  with  the  two  birds  we  are  able 
to  say  tliat  their  notes  differ  decidedly,  especially  those  of  the  male 
duriiijf  the  brwding  season,  the 'song'  of  the  western  birds  being  very 
much  louder  and  more  musical  or  metallic  than  those  of  its  eastern 
relative"  (liidgway). 

613«  QuiscailuB  major  Viiill.  lioAT-TAii.KD  Ckacklk.  Ail.  $.— 
Glo^<sy  blui.'ili  black ;  head,  throat,  and  brea«t  more  iiurplisli,  wings  and  tail 
more  blackish.  Ail.  9 . — Mucli  sniuller,  ujnier  part.s  blackihh  brown,  under 
parts  soiled  ochruceous-butf.     6  L.,  ItJUU;  \V.,  7v')<';  T.,  7"0U;  H.,  1  •.").'>. 

yi'(i//yc.— Floritla;  north  along  the  Atlantic  coa.st  to  Virginia;  west  along 
the  Gulf  coast  to  Te.vos. 

At«^,  bulky  and  compact,  of  gras.sc8,  seaweed,  etc.,  with  a  median  layer  of 
nmd  or  partially  decayed  vegetation,  in  colonies  in  bu.shes.  A';/[/«,  three  to 
five,  pale  bluish  white,  frequently  tingeil  with  vinaccous-brown,  singularly 
spotted,  blotched,  and  scrawled  with  purplish  or  blackish,  132  x  ■DO. 

Boat-tail  Grackles  are  rarely  if  ever  found  far  from  water.  Shal- 
low lakes  or  marshy  lagoons  grown  with  acpuitic  plants  are  their  fa- 
vorite resorts.  Here  they  may  be  seen  in  small  groups,  which  usually 
contain  more  males  than  females,  walking  or  jumping  from  plant  to 
plant,  sometimes  .springing  into  the  air  to  catch  a  passing  insect,  or 
wading  along  the  shore  in  search  of  food. 

Their  usual  notes  are  hoarse,  rather  forced  whistles;  more  rarely 
they  utter  a  singular  rolling  call,  which  bears  a  close  resend)lance  to 
the  sound  produced  by  a  Coot  in  pattering  over  the  water. 


Family  Fringilud^.    Finches.  Sparrows,  etc. 

This,  the  largest  family  of  birds,  contains  .some  five  hundred  and 
fifty  species,  which  are  represented  in  all  [)arts  of  the  world  except 
the  Au.stralian  region.  Its  members  present  wide  diversity  of  form 
and  habit,  but  generally  agree  in  possessing  stout,  conical  bills,  which 
are  admirably  adapted  to  crush  seeds.  They  are  thus  chief  among 
seed-eaters,  and  for  this  reason  are  not  so  migratory  as  insect-eating 
species. 

The  brown,  streaked  Sparrows  are,  to  a  large  extent,  field-  or  plain- 
inhabiting,  and  their  neutral  colors  are  therefore  a  means  of  protec- 
tion in  the  exposed  situations  they  inhabit.    The  brighter  Grosbeaks 
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and  Finches  are  more  arboreal.    Many  species  take  high  rank  as  song- 
sters, and  some  of  our  favorite  cage-birds  belong  to  this  family. 

KY   TO    TIIK    ai'EOlES. 

I.  Under  parts  with  red. 
II.  Under  purts<  with  no  red  and  without  distinct  streaks;  throat  or  breast 

sometimes  with  a  patch  or  spot. 
III.  Urdcr  parts  witliout  red  and  with  numerous  streaks. 


'  M 


I.  Under  parts  with  red. 

A.  Wiujr-co verts  plainly  tipped  with  white  or  whitish,  or  with  a  white 
or  yellow  band  in  the  wing, 

a.  No  red  in  the  upper  parts. 

tt'.  Jiack  black,  rump  whitish,  throat  black,  breast  and  under  winjsr- 
coverts  rosy  red    .     .    .     S'Jo.  Kose-bheasted  Gkosbeak  (  S  ad.). 

a'.  Back  and  under  parts  streaked  with  black ;  under  wing-coverts 
rosy  red 595.  Ko.'^k-ukeastei)  Grosbeak  ( <J  im.). 

b.  Red  on  upper  parts  confined  to  crown  or  forehead,  and  sometimes  a 

tinge  on  the  rump ;  wing  under  3'25. 
6».  Kunip  and  flanks  generally  without  blackish  streaks;  feathers 
of  back  generally  witli  wintish  borders. 

527.  Greenland  Kehpoll.    627rt.  IIoary  Redpoll. 
6".  Rump  and  flanks  always  streaked ;  fcatiiers  of  back  with  little 
if  any  white  and  generally  witli  brownish  borders. 

528.  Redi'oll  and  races. 
68.  Back  cinnamon-brown,  unstreaked ;  crown,  nape,  and  sides  of 
the  neck  black;  a  yellow  band  in  the  wing. 

EriJOPEAN  Goldfinch. 
ft  Red  or  pink  spread  more  or  less  over  entire  upper  parts;  wing  over 
8-25. 
c>.  Tips  of  mandibles  crossed. 

522.  WiiiTE-wiNOED  Crossbill  (  S  ad.), 
c'.  Bill  stout;  mandibles  not  crossed  .    515.  Pine  Grosbeak  (  3  ad.). 

B.  Wing-coverts  not  tijiped  with  white. 

a.  Tliroat  black  or  blackish  ;  wings  and  tail  red  ;  botly  red  or  olive. 

593.  Cardinal. 

b.  Throat  and  more  or  less  of  under  parts  red  or  greenish  red. 

J«.  Plumage  blood-red,  brownish  red,  or  greenish  red;  tips  of  the 

mandibles  crossed 521.  Am.  Crossbill  S. 

6".  Plumage  (lull  reddish  ;  belly  whitish  ;  back  indistinctly  streaked, 
with  bristly  feathc*  over  the  nostrils. 

517.  Purple  Finch  ( $  ad.). 
b*.  Head  blue;  back  green;  rump  red. 

(jOl.  Painted  Bintino  (  $  ad.). 
H.  Under  parts  with  no  red  and  without  distinct  streaks ; 
throat  or  breast  sometimes  with  a  patch  or  spot* 
1.  Tail  with  white  spots,  bars,  or  patches. 
A.  Back  plain,  without  streaks. 
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a.  Throat  ami  breast  black,  brown,  or  slate-color,  sharply  defined 
from  the  white  Vielly. 

a*.  Breast  bhick  or  brown  ;  sides  rufous   ....    587.  Towiikk. 
a*.  Breast  slate-color;  sides  the  same,  or  l)rowinsh. 

5G7.  JiNco.     M7t'.  Cauolina  Junco. 

b.  Tiiroat  and  belly  more  or  less  yellow  or  ashy. 
6>.  WiUfi  over  ^'OO ;  bill  stout,  greenish  yellow. 

r)14.  EvKNiNo  Grosbeak. 
6».  Bill  small  and  sharp;  back  brown;  tliroat  yellowish. 

521*.  Goldfinch  (  9  and  im.). 
is.  Body  bri<,'ht  yellow,  cap  black    .     .     529.  Goldfinch  (  S  ad.). 

c.  Under  parts  pure  white,  middle  of  back  black. 

534.  Snowflake. 
Ji.  Back  streaked  with  black,  brown,  or  white. 

a.  Bend  of  the  winijj  yellow  ;  tail  under  2'20. 

54tl.  Gr/sshoppeu  Sparrow. 

b.  Breast  black  or  blackish;  lesser  winj^-coverts  reddish  brown. 

.WO.  M(  Cown's  LoNosriR  S. 

c.  Breast  butfy ;  belly  whitisli ;  outer  tail-feathers  white,  next  three 
or  four  more  or  less  white  with  a  black  band  at  the  end ;  seconda- 
ries not  entirely  wliite 53'J.  McCown's  LoNospiK  9 . 

d.  UiuUr  parts  entirely  liijht  brown  or  butfy,  only  two  outer  tail- 
feathers  white;  no  yellow  on  the  bend  of  the  wing. 

537.  Smith's  Lonospi'r. 

e.  UnJer  parts  pure  white,  with  a  blackisli  spot  on  the  center  of  the 
breast,  a  black  stripe  on  the  sides  o*'  the  throat;  sides  of  the 
crown  and  car-coverts  chestnut     ....     552.  Lark  Sparrow. 

/.  Wing  slightly  over  4-00;  under  parts  pure  white  or  washed  with 
rusty  ;  head  anil  rump  white  or  rusty  ;  most  of  secondaries  white. 

534.  Snowflake. 
2.  Tail  without  large  white  spots  or  patclies. 
A.  Back  plain,  without  distinct  streaks. 

a.  Back  blue,  bluish,  or  brownish  blue. 

a».  Wing  over  300;  lesser  wing-coverts  cliestnut  or  with  broad 
chestnut  tips 597.  Blue  Grosbeak. 

a".  Wing  under  3-00;  leaser  wing-coverts  blue  or  bluish,  tipped 
with  light  brown 508.  Indiou  Bintinq. 

b.  Back  green  or  greenish,  or  rump  yellow  or  greenish  yellow. 
i>.  Mandibles  not  crossed. 

6».  Back  greenish (JOl.   Painted  Bi'ntino  $. 

b>.  Back  and  under  parts  slaty  gray  ;  bill  black. 

515.  Pine  Guoshkak  (  9  and  ini.). 
b*.  Forehead,  rumji,  under  parts,  and  scapulars  yellow  or  brown- 
ish yellow;  secondaries  white;  bill  yellow. 

514.  EvENiNO  Grosbeak  S. 
c>.  Mandibles  crossed. 

t*.  Wing-bars  white  ....    522.  WiiiTE-wiNOEn  rRossnii.L. 

c*.  Without  white  wing-bara 521,  Am.  Crossbill, 

10 
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e.  Back  brown  or  brownish,  ashy,  or  nlate-color. 
£».  Head  and  rump  yellowish  or  reddish;  wing-bars  white;  wing 

over  4*00 515.  Pine  Gbosbeak  (  9  and  ini.). 

c*.  Under  parts  brownish  creain-butf ;  wing-coverts  with  broad 
chestnut  tips ;  wing  over  300     .     .     .    597.  Blie  Gkosbeak  t . 
c».  Under  purta  whitish ;  wing  without  yellow  and  under  3-00. 

598.  iNnioo  Blntino  9 . 
f*.  Back  ashy  ;  spot  before  the  eye  and  on  bend  of  wing  yellow. 

550.  Seasiujc  iSpauuow. 
£.  Back  distinctly  streaked. 
a.  Bend  of  the  wing  yellow, 
a>.  Tail  over  2'20. 
a\  A  white  throat-patch ;  breast  gray ;  a  yellowish  line  over 

the  eye 558.  Wiiite-thkoated  Sparrow, 

a».  A  black  spot  on  the  throat ;  breast  yellow,  or  y)oth. 

604.    DiCKCISSEL, 

o*.  No  yellow  over  the  eye ;  breast  ashy  or  butfy ;  outer  tail- 
feathers  much  the  shortest. 

575,  Pine-woods  Sparrow.     575rt.  Baciiman's  Sparrow. 
6*.  Tail  under  2'20,  the  feathers  narrow  and  sharply  pointed, 
i'.  Crown  olive-brown,  a  blue-gray  line  through   its  center; 
cheeks  and  breast  ochraceous-buff. 

540a.  Nelson's  Sparrow, 
h*.  Crown  blackish,  a  crcaiii-butFlinc  through  its  center. 

540.  Grasshopper  Sparrow. 
h.  Bond  of  the  wing  not  yellow. 
J*.  Crown  bright  reddish  brown,  the  feathers  sometimes  tipped 
with  ashy  or  brownisli,  but  without  hhick  streah. 
ft'.  No  white  or  whitish  wing-bars;  outer  tail-feathers  much 
shorter  than  middle  ones;   lesser  wing-coverts,  upper  tail- 
coverts,  and  margins  of  most  of  the  tail-feathers  rufous ;  wing 

under  250 584.  Swamp  Sparrow. 

ft».  Cheeks  and  throat  ashy,  a  narrow  reddish  brown  line  from 
back  of  the  eye  to  the  nape,  an  indistinct  black  spot  in  tlio 

center  of  the  breast 559.  Tree  Sparrow. 

ft*.  Eye-ring  whitish,  entire  bill  brownish  flesh-color. 

563.  Field  Sparrow. 
ft».  Rump  slaty  gray;  under  parts  generally  all  grayish  white; 
foreliead  black,  with  a  narrow  grayish  line  in  its  middle,  u 
narrow  black  line  from  back  of  the  eye  to  the  nape. 

560.  CinppiNo  Sparrow. 
c>.  Crown  streaked  or  spotted  with  black  or  black  and  wliite. 
t*.  Crown  with  chestnut  streaks,  and  sometimes  a  slight  asliy 
line  through  its  center;  no  white  or  whitish  wing-bars;  outer 
tail-feathers  much  shorter  than  middle  ones. 

584.  Swamp  Sparrow  (Im.). 

c*.  Crown  with  reddish  brown;  rump  ashy;  wing-bars  butfy; 

middle  tail-feathers  shorti'st.    500.  Chippinu  Sparrow  (Im.). 
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c*.  Center  of  crown  white;  the  sides  l)liu'k  ;  win<r-hurs  white. 

.').")4.    WlHTE-CKOWNKD    Si'AUKOW. 

<*.  Crown  grayish  ;  niundiblcs  crossed  .  521.  Am.  Crossbill. 
d>.  Crown  mixed  grayish  brown  and  rufous,  ashy,  or  elatc-eolor, 

without  black  streaks. 

d*.  Wing  2*r)0;  bill  brownish  flesh-color;  back  rufous,  streaked 
with  black 5(13.  Field  Si'akkow. 

d*.  Wing  300;  center  of  crown  grayisli  brown,  bordered  by 
chestnut  -  rufous ;  back  grayish  brown,  spotted  with  olive- 
brown    554.    WlIITK-(  UOWNEU   Sl'AUIlOW, 

d*.  Crown  slate-color;  a  cliestnut  patch  beliind  the  eye;  throat 

black 1*.  '282.  Enolisii  Si'akuow  6 . 

rf»   Crown  entirely  dull   brown ;   lesser  wing-coverts  broadly 

tipped  with  butly I*.  282.  Enoiish  Spaukow  9. 

m.  Under  parts  without  red  and  with  numerous  streaks. 
1.  Tail-feathers  without  white  or  yellow  spots  or  patclies,  the  outer  ones 
little  if  any  shorter  than  the  middle  pair. 

A.  Head  of  about  the  same  color  as  the  back  ;  no  yellow  over  tlie  eye,  or 
on  the  bend  of  the  wing,  or  under  wing-coverts. 

a.  Kuinp  yellowish  or  yellowisli  green;  mandibles  crossed, 
a'.  Wing-coverts  tipped  with  wJiite. 

522.  W'liiTE-wiNOEu  Crossbill  9  . 
a«.  Wing-coverts  not  tipped  with  white   .     .     521.  Am.  Crossbill  9  . 

b.  Mandibh^s  not  crossed ;  rump  brown  or  brownish  or  sandy  like  the 
back  ;  wing  under  3"25. 

6».  Buck  pale  brownish  ashy,  streaked  with  brownisli ;  a  wliitish 
.streak  over  the  eye ;  legs  flesh-color ;  flrst  primary  as  long  or  longer 

than  the  second 541.  Irswicii  Sparrow. 

i».  Buck  and  most  of  under  parts  streaked  w  ith  black  and  reddish 
brown ;  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  streaked ;  flrst  primary  shorter 
than  second;  outer  tail-feathers  shorter  than  mitldle  ones. 

581.  SoNo  Sparrow. 
i».  Back  distinctly  streaked  ;  a  cream-buff  band  across  the  breast. 

583.  Lincoln's  Finch. 
b*.  Back  grayish  brown,   the    feathers    with    or   without   distinct 
streaks;   flrst  primaries  nearly   as  long  or  longer  tlian  second; 
outer  tail-feutliers  longer  than  middle  pair ;  legs  and  feet  black- 
ish ;  with  bristly  feathers  over  the  nostrils. 

517.  TiRPLE  Finch  9  . 
ft».  Back  without  streaks;  no  bri.stly  feathers  over  the  nostrils. 

598.  Indigo  Blntino  9  . 

c.  Mandibles  not  crossed;  upper  tuil-featliers  and  tail  bright  reddish 
brown,  witliout  black  streaks;  rump  brighter;  wing  about  3-50. 

585.  Fox  Sparrow. 
B.  Head  of  about  the  same  color  as  tlie  l)aek  ;  a  yellow  mark  before  the 
eye,  or  on  the  bend  of  the  wing,  or  under  wing-coverts. 
a.  Wing  about  4-00;  under  wing-coverts  deep  yellow. 

595.    lioSE-UREASTED  GrOSREAK   9. 
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h.  Winj^  generally  under  2*00;  fetvUiirs  of  the  crown  black,  bordered 
by  chestnut- browa;  a  butty  line  through  the  center  of  crown. 

542a.  Savanna  Sparrow. 

c.  Winjsf  f,'cncrnlly  over  2'90;  feathers  of  crown  with  winall  black  cen- 
ters bordered  with  cinnamon-brown  and  pale  brownish  gray. 

541.  Ipswich  Sparrow. 

d.  Wing  about  3-00;  breast  washed  with  yellow     .     .     (504  Dickcissel. 

e.  Wing  about  300  ;  sides  brownish ;  throat  white,  quite  ditferent  from 
the  gravish  lireast 558.  White-turoatek  Sparrow. 

C.  A  bright  red  crown-cap;  no  yellow  before  the  eye  or  on  the  bend  of 
tlic  wing. 

a.  Kunip  and  flanks  always  heavily  streaked  with  blackish. 

528.  Kedpoll  and  races, 

b.  Rump  white,  generally  without  streaks  ;   flanks  lightly  streaked ; 
more  or  less  white  in  the  feathei-s  of  the  back. 

527.  (treenlani)  Kedpoi.l.    527a.  IIoahy  Kedpoll. 

2.  Tail-feathers  without  white  or  yellow  patches,  narrow  and  generally 
Bhari)ly  pointed,  the  outer  feathers  ulwaya  much  shorter  than  the  middle 
pair. 

A.  Crown  of  a  diflferent  color  from  the  back,  or  a  buffy  line  over  the  eye. 

a.  Center  of  crown  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  brownish  or  bufl'y  line. 
«•.  Nape  dull,  pale  olive-green,  of  the  same  color  as  the  line  over  tlio 

eye,  but  flnely  streaked  with  black  ;  back  rufous-brown,  streaked 

with  black 547.  IIensi.ow's  Sparrow. 

a'.  Nape  bright  rufous-brown,  the  feathers  bordered  by  gray ;  the 
feathers  of  the  back  black,  bordered  by  butfy  whitish. 

548.  Leconte's  Sparrow. 

b.  Center  of  crown  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  stripe  of  ashy  blue. 
&!.  lireast  and  sides  distinctly  streaked  with  black  or  blackish. 

54'J.  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow. 

J*.  Breast  and  sides  buffy  or  brownish,  the  former  generally  without 

distinct  black  streaks    .    549a.  Nelson's  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow. 

5496.  Acadian  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow. 

B.  Crown  of  the  same  color  as  the  back  ;  no  buffy  line  over  the  eye. 

a.  A  yellow  spot  before  the  eye  and  on  the  bend  of  wing. 

a*.  Upper  parts  very  dark  brown  or  black ;  the  feathers  edged  with 
olive-gray  or  ashy,  breast  generally  with  black  streaks.    (Florida.) 
550a.  Scott's  Seaside  Sparijow.     551.  Dt  skv  Seaside  Sparrow. 
a'.  Back  olive-gray  ;  breast  with  grayish  brown  streaks. 

550.  Seaside  Sparrow. 

b.  No  yellow  before  the  eye;  bend  of  the  wing  yellow. 

575.  PiNE-wooDs  Sparrow.     575a.  Bachman's  Sparrow. 

c.  No  yellow  before  the  eye  or  on  the  bend  of  the  wing. 
<■'.  A  broad  cream- buff  band  across  the  breiust. 

583.  Lincoln's  Sparrow. 

d*.  No  cream-buff  band  en  the  brca.st;  streaks  on  the  breiust  tending 

to  form  a  spot  in  its  middle 581.  Sonu  Si* arrow. 

3.  Tail  with  white  patches  or  base  of  tail  yellow. 
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A.  Biisc  of  the  tall  yellow n.lS.  Tine  Siskin. 

Ji.  Outer  tail-t'eutliers  with  white  putchca. 

a.  Hind  toe-nail  shorter  than  the  hill  from  the  nostril. 

a>.  Les.ser  wiug-eovert.'s  rufoua;  breast  streak etl  with  hlaok. 

540.  Vkhi'eii  Si'aukow. 
a*.  Sides  of  crown  and  car-coverts  ehestnut;  a  black  spot  on  the  cen- 
ter of  the  breast !J')±  Lakk  Spaijuow. 

b.  Hind  toe-nail  loUj,'er  than  bill  from  nostril. 

6*.  Under  parts  cream -buff ;  two  outer  tail-feathers  mostly  white. 

i>o7.  Smith's  LoNiispun. 
b*.  Under  parts  whitish  ;  breast  streaked  or  spotted  with  black  or 
entirely  black  ;  .second  outer  tail-feather  w  ith  but  little  white. 

r)3t).  Lai'lanu  Lonospl'r. 


A  Field  Key  to  the 

Adult  Male  Finches  and  Sparrows  of  the  Middle  States 

(Virginia  to  Massachusetts;  in  Breeding  Plumage. 

I.  Breast  with  more  or  less  yellow. 
II.  Breast  blue. 

III.  Breast  or  throat  red. 

IV.  Breast  without  either  yellow,  blue,  or  red. 

I.  Breast  ^^ith  more  or  less  yellow. 

A.  Chin  wliite,  throat  black;  haunts  f,'rassy  fields;  sonj;  an  unmusical 
etfort  of  .six  or  seven  notes  delivered  with  great  earnestness  from  a 
low  perch  (rare  cast  of  the  Alleghanies) G04.  Diokoisskl. 

7)'.  Under  parts  atul  breast  pure  yellow,  crown  and  wings  black;  song  a 
sweet  canarylike  warble;   Higlit  undulating,  frequently  accompanied 

by  the  notes  chic-o-rcc,  j>er-<'hlc-o-r^e i>-2[).  (Joldkinch. 

n.  Breast  blue. 

A.  Length  over  G-OO ;  plumage  deep  blue,  a  chestnut  bar  across  the  wings 
(not  found  north  of  Virginia) 507.  Bi.ik  (Iuoshkak. 

£.  Length  under  tJ'OO;  plumage  indigo-bhic  ;  luuints  wootly  fields,  scrub 
or  second  growth;  song  clear  and  musical,  generally  delivered  from  a 
tree-top 5',lt>.  Indioo  BiNTiNii. 

III.  Breast  or  throat  red. 

A.  Length  H-dO;  tiiroat  and  region  about  the  base  of  the  bill  black,  rest 
of  the  plumage  bright  vcrmi  lion-red ;  hi'ail  with  a  conspicuous  crest; 
song  a  rich,  musical  whistle;  call-note  an  insignificant  cfnep ,  haunts 
thickets  and  bushy  wood!  »nd  (rare  north  of  New  York  city). 

r)!i;5.  Caudimal. 

B.  Length  T'.W;  breast  rose-red;  belly,  tip  of  tlie  tail,  rump,  and  a  band 
in  the  wings  white ;  rest  of  the  plumage  black  :  haunts  wooded  growths ; 
song  loud,  clear,  and  highly  musical ;  call-note  a  nietallie /jcc/-. 

595.    KoSK-IlliEASTKI)  (tItoSltEAK. 

C.  Length  under  6*30;  plumage  more  or  less  heavily  washed  with  dull 
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rcddiwh  ;  haunts  orchards  and  wooded  growths;  song  a  liquid  warble; 
call-note  a  metallic  ckink^  frequently  uttered  while  on  tlie  wing. 

517.  rruHi.E  Finch. 

D.  Length  about  C"00;  plumage  dull  blood-red;  mandibles  crossed  at 
the  tips;  generally  found  in  small  flocks  in  coniferous  woods ;  utters 
a  clicking  or  whistled  note  when  on  the  wing  (rarely  found  south  of 
New  England  after  May  1) S'21.  Red  Crossbill. 

E.  Breast  white, tinged  with  brown;  region  about  the  bill  red,  a  yellow 
baud  in  the  wings  (rare  except  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city). 

ElUOI'EAN  GOLUFINCH. 

IV.   Breast  without  either  yellow,  red*  or  blue. 

1.  Under  parts  distinctly  streaked  or  spotted. 

A.  Outer  tail-feathers  white,  showing  conspicuously  when  the  bird 
flies ;  haunts  dry  fields  and  roadsides ;  song  loud  and  musical. 

540.  Vesper  Sparrow. 
£.  Outer  tail-feathers  not  white. 

a.  Song  loud  and  musical;  an  abun  laiit  and  familiar  bird  of  gen- 
eral distribution ;  spots  on  the  i)reast  tending  to  form  one  larger 
spot  in  the  center;  crown  umber,  a  whitish  line  over  the  eye. 

581.  Song  Sparrow. 

b.  Song  not  loud  and  musical ;  short  and  generally  unattractive ; 
haunts  wet  meadows  or  marshes;  passes  most  of  the  time  on  the 
ground,  rarely  perching  far  from  it,  and  when  flushed  generally 
returning  to  it. 

i».  A  butfy  line  over  the  eye  and  at  the  side  of  the  throat,  breast 
generally  washed  with  butly  ;  haunts  only  salt  marshes  (rarely 
found  far  from  the  vicinity  of  the  seashore.) 

54a.  SiiAKi'-TAiLEn  Sparrow. 
h*.  No  buff  on  tiio  sides  of  the  head  or  breast;  upper  parts  black- 
ish; song  t>iijj-t-iiji-tsij>\-ii'-f'-(>-s''r-r-r ;  rarely   l)rceds  south  of 
New  York  city ;  haunts  both  salt-  and  fresh-water  marshes. 

542(1.  Savanna  Sparrow. 
6>.  Back  reddish,  head  and  neck  buffy  olive;  haunts  generally 
wet  pastures ;  song  an  inconspicuous  see-wick  (rather  rare,  liv- 
ing in  small  colonies  of  local  distribution). 

547.  IIenslow's  Sparrow. 
2.  Under  parts  not  distinctly  streaked  or  spotted, 

A.  Throat  pure  white,  sharply  defined  from  the  grayish  breast,  a 
yellow  spot  over  the  eye ;  crown  black,  with  a  central  stripe  of 
white;  haunts  thickets  or  bushy  woodlands;  song  a  high,  clear, 
'  musical  whistle;  cull-note  a  sharp  chink. 

658.  Wiiite-tiiroated  Sparrow. 
£,  Throat  and  breast  black. 

a.  Sides  of  the  throat  and  belly  white,  crown  ash,  sides  of  the 
head  chestimt 1*.  282.  House  Sparrow. 

b.  Length  800 ;  sides  of  the  body  light  rufous,  outer  tail-feathers 
tipped  with  white ;  haunts  thickets  and  bushy  woodlands ;  call- 
note  a  vigorous  towhee  or  chee-wink 587.  Towhee. 
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C.  Tliroat  and  breast  slate-color,  like  the  biu'k  ;  belly  and  outer  tail- 
feathers  white  ;  bill  tlesli-eolor  ( nests  in  tiie  Middle  States  only  on 
the  higher  parts  of  tlie  Allej,'lianies) &tJ7.  Jlnco. 

D.  Under  parts  white  or  whitish,  praetiouUy  uU  one  eolor. 
a.  Haunts  wet  marshes. 

a».  Haunts  always  salt  marshes,  generally  near  the  sea;  back 

grayish &')0.  Skasidk  Si'ahkow. 

a*.  Haunts  both  salt-  and  tVesh-water  marslies;  back  brown, 
streaked  with  bluek ;  cap  and  wings  chestnut;  song  u  loud, 
sharp,  rapidly  repeated  weet'Weet-wett^  etc. 

684.  Swamp  Spauuow. 
6.  Haunts  dry  fields,  pastures,  roadsides,  lawns,  thickets,  etc. 

i».  Outer  tail-feathers  white,  middle  of  the  breast  with  a  small 
black  spot  (not  found  ea.st  of  the  AUeghanies). 

552.  Lahk  Fiwch. 
c>.  Outer  tail-feathers  not  wiiitc. 

c».  Upper  parts  reddish-brown,  bill  pinkish  ttcsh-color;  haunts 
bushy  tields  and  pastures;  song  a  musical,  plaintive  cher- 
wee,  cher-wee,  cker-wee^  cheeo-dee-Uee-dee-dec-dee. 

5(i3.  FiKLD  Sparhow. 
c».  Bill  dark  brown,  a  butFy  line  through  the  center  of  tho 
ground;  song  an  insect-like /)/<-<mX-,  zee-zee-zee-zee-zee, 

546.  Gkasshoppkk  ISpakrow. 

c*.  Back   streaked   with   black,  cap  chestnut,  a  white   line 

over  the  eye,  bill  black ;  song  a  monotonous  chippy-chippy' 

chippy,  etc fiiW.  Cmippino  Sparrow. 

t*.  Larger,  length  about  7'00;  crown  black,  with  u  wliite 
central  stripe;  throat  not  noticeably  dirt'erent  from  the 
breast;  no  yellow  over  tlie  eye  (rare;  nests  north  of  New 
England) 5o4.  WniTE-<;RoWNEi>  Sparrow. 

614.  Cocothraustes  vespertinus  (^onjt.).  Kvenixo  GKosrtKAR. 
Ad.  4.— Forehead  yellow,  crown  black;  sides  of  the  heail  olive-brown,  chang- 
ing to  dull  yellow  on  tho  rump;  belly  and  scapulars,  wings  and  tail  black  ; 
end  half  of  the  secondaries  and  their  coverts  white.  A<i.  9  . — Brownish  gray, 
lighter  on  the  under  parts,  more  or  less  tinged  with  yellow,  espcciallv  on  the 
nape;  wings  black,  inner  prinuiries  while  at  the  base,  secondaries  etlged  with 
white;  tail  black,  the  feathers  tipped  with  white  on  the  inner  web;  iippiT 
tail-coverts  black  tipi>ed  v^ith  white.     L.,  S'OO;  W.,  4-r)0  ;  T.,  ll-AO;  B.,  7'J. 

liiiiKje, — Interior  of  North  America,  from  Matiitolta  northward;  soiitlieast- 
ward  in  winter  to  the  upper  Mississippi  \'alley  and  casually  to  the  northern 
Atlantic  States. 

Cambridge,  known  to  have  occutred  only  in  winter  of  lS89-'90. 

Nest,  known  but  from  few  specimens,  composed  of  small  twigs  lined  with 
bark,  hair,  or  rootlets,  placed  witliin  twenty  feet  of  tlie  ground,  AV/y*,  three 
to  four,  greenish,  blotched  with  pale  lirown  (see  DaviiO. 

This  distinguished  inhabitant  of  the  far  northwest  is  a  common 
winter  visitant  in  Manitoba  and  the  contiguous  parts  of   ":c  bordering 
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States.  At  irregular  intervals  it  invades  the  northeni  Mississippi 
Valley  in  numbers,  while  still  more  rarely  it  extends  its  wanderings 
to  the  north  Atlantic  States.  It  travels  in  flocks  of  from  six  or  eight 
to  sixty  individuals  which  by  their  tameness  show  their  ignorance  of 
man  and  his  ways.  They  feed  largely  on  the  buds  or  seeds  of  trees — 
maple,  elder,  and  box  elder.  Their  notes  are  described  by  different 
observers  as  a  shrill  "  cheepy-teet,'''  and  a  "  frog-like  peep"  while  one 
writer  remarks  that  "  the  nudes  have  a  single  metallic  cry  like  the 
note  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  females  a  loud  chattering  like  the  large 
Cherry  Birds  {Ampelis  garnilun)"  Their  song  is  given  as  a  wander- 
ing, jerky  warble,  beginning  low,  suddenly  increasing  in  power,  and 
as  suddenly  ceasing,  as  though  the  singer  were  out  of  breath. 

During  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1K90  there  was  a  phenom- 
enal incursion  of  Evening  Grosbeaks  into  the  Northern  States,  ac- 
counts of  which,  by  Amos  W.  Butler,  will  be  found  in  The  Auk,  ix, 
1893,  pp.  238-247;  x,  1893,  pj).  155-157. 

615.  Pinicola  enucleator  (Linn.).  1'ink  (iicosnKAK.  Ad.s.— 
Slaty  gray,  more  or  lews  strongly  waslied  with  rose-red,  strongest  on  tlio 
crown,  rump,  ui>i)er  tail-eoverts,  and  breast;  wings  fuscous,  their  coverts 
edged  witli  white  ;  tail  fuscous.  A(/.  9  . — >>luty  gray,  erown,  upper  tall-cov- 
erts, and  breast  more  or  less  strongly  washed  with  olive-yellow;  wings  and 
tail  as  in  the  6  .    7/«.— Keseml^es  the  v  .     L.,  'J-08 ;  W.,  4-3G ;  T.,  3-67  ;  B.,  -54. 

liaiKje. — "  Morthern  portions  of  tlie  northern  hemisphere,  hreeding  far 
north  ;  in  winter  soutli,  in  North  America,  irregularly  to  the  nortliern  United 
States." 

Washington,  casual  in  winter.  Siiux  Sing.  irreL'ular  W.  V.,  Dec.  18  to 
Apl.  12.  Cambridge,  irregular  W.  V..  frequently  coiunion,  sometimes  abun- 
dant, Nov.  to  Mch. 

Nest.,  of  twigs  and  rootlets  lined  with  finer  uir.terlals,  in  coniferous  trees  a 
few  feet  up.  yv/f/,s',"palc  grecnisli  blue,  spotted  and  blotched  with  dark  brown 
surface  markings  and  lilay  shell  spots,  1-0.")  x  •74." 

The  Pine  Grosbeak,  hke  the  Spruce  Partridge  and  Canada  Jay,  may 
bo  said  to  find  its  true  home  in  the  coniferous  forest  or  Canadian  belt, 
which  cros.'^cs  the  continent  diagonally  from  .Maine  to  Alaska. 

Like  many  of  its  congeners  in  this  inhospitable  region,  it  nests  so 
early  in  the  springtime  that  the  winter's  frost  and  snow  are  still 
dominant  among  the  evergreens  when  the  eggs  come  to  claim  the  at- 
tention of  the  pair. 

Its  habits  at  this  season  are  but  little  known,  as  very  few  natural- 
ists have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  its  native  pine  wood. 
But  in  midwinter,  when  it  cotnes  southward  in  search  of  food,  it  is  a 
well-known  frequenter,  in  flocks,  of  plantations  of  mountain-ash  trees, 
or  groups  of  sunnich  bushes,  whose  unfallen  berries  provide  it  with  a 
bountiful  supply  of  nourishing  diet. 
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Tt  is  saiil  to  make  an  admirably  cage-bird,  as  it  readily  takes  to 
confinement,  and  during  the  springtime  has  u  prolonged  and  melo- 
dious song. 

Its  form  has  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  common  Robin, 
but  its  very  short,  thick  beak  and  its  forked  tail  are  striking  diiTer- 
enccs.  It  is  rather  slow  and  iiuictive  when  in  a  tree,  and  when  on  the 
wing  it  has  a  loud  whistle  which  is  very  characteristic ;  at  all  times 
its  colors,  as  above  described,  should  distinguish  the  bird  at  a  very 
considerable  distance.  Ernkst  E.  Thompson. 

617.  Carpodacus  purpureiu  (Gmel.).     Piuple  Finch.    Ad.  s. 

— Entire  body  .sutfusud  witli  rosu-red, strongest  on  the  head, rump, and  bruust, 
more  Ijrowni.sli  on  the  buck  ;  wliittT,  gen- 
erally white, on  the  l>eny  ;  wings  and  tail 
brownisli  fuscous,  the  outer  webs  of  the 
feathers  tinely  edged  with  rose-red;  a 
small  tuft  of  bristly  feiitlicrs  over  the 
nostrils;  outer  tail  -  feiitliers  longest. 
Ad.  9  . — Very  dillVrent,  sparniwlike  in 
appearance ;  ujrper  parts  dark  grayish 
brown,  linely  streaked  with  black  ;  wings 
and  tail  dark  grayish  brown ;  under 
parts  white,  streaked,  or  with  wedge- 
shaped  spots  of  fuscous.  L.,  (j'22;  VV., 
3"i4  ;  T.,  2-29 ;  B.,  -4'). 

liemarkx.  —  Fenudes  bear  a  decided 
resemblance  to  some  Sjjurrows,  but  the 
rounded   bill,  tufts  of  feathers  over  the  nostrils,  and  forked  tail  are  distin- 
guishing characters. 

Jiani/e. — Eastern  North  .\merica;  breeds  from  northern  Minni'sota  and 
Long  Island  northward;  winters  from  tiie  northern  States  to  tiie  Oulf. 

Washington,  connnon  W.  \'.,  Sept.  15  to  May  15,  largely  a  migrant.  Sing 
Sing,  rare  P.  R.,  common  T.  V.  Cambridge,  P.  K.,  very  common  from  Mch.  to 
Oct.;  irregular,  but  sometimes  abundant,  in  winter. 

Ae.tt.  of  twigs,  grasses,  and  rootlets,  thickly  lined  with  long  hairs,  in  cfniif- 
orous  trees,  five  to  thirty  feet  up.  7v/f/«,  four  to  8i.\,  blue,  spotted  about  the 
larger  end  with  fuscous,  "TH  x  -5(5. 

During  the  nesting  season  the  Purple  Fiiich  freqnently  takes  np 
its  abode  in  private  grounds,  even  becoming  a  familiar  garden  bird, 
while  others  of  its  race  find  a  congenial  home  in  wild  mountain  forests, 
far  away  from  the  society  of  man.  The  rosy  plumage  of  the  males 
makes  it  attractively  noticeable  as  a  garden  bird  ;  but  a  serious  offense 
must  be  charged  against  it — it  has  far  too  ready  a  taste  for  the  blos- 
soms of  fruit  trees,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  confirmed  bud-eater  of 
all  our  birds.  It  has  naturally  a  roving  disposition,  and,  in  the  autumn 
especially,  seems  ever  to  be  impelled  by  some  restless  impulse.    At  this 
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season  it  may  often  be  seen  desecndinp:  with  airy,  swcepiiij^  flight  into 
some  leafless  treetop,  as  if  from  a  far  a^'riai  journey,  its  identity  made 
known  by  its  very  characteristic  utterance,  a  sliort,  rather  dull-souial- 
ing  note,  scarcely  metallic — the  metal  pressed  the  instant  the  bell  is 
struck. 

Although  the  Purple  Finch  often  essays  to  sing  in  the  autumn 
and  earliest  spring,  its  full  powers  of  voice  belong  alone  to  the  nuptial 
season.  Then  it  easily  takes  its  place  among  our  noteworthy  song 
birds.  Its  full  song  is  a  sweet-toned,  carelessly  flowing  warble — not 
too  brief  to  miss  definite  character  as  a  song,  and  positive  enough  in 
modulation  and  delivery  to  find  ready  place  in  the  memory.  At  times, 
indeed,  its  singing  is  of  a  character  not  to  be  easily  forgotten.  The 
song  bursts  forth  as  if  from  some  uncontrollable  stress  of  gladness, 
and  is  repeated  uninterruptedly  over  and  over  again,  while  the  ecstatic 
bird  rises  high  into  the  air,  and,  still  singing,  descends  into  the  trees. 

EUUENE   P.   BlCKNELL. 

Passer  doiUitSticllS  (Linn,).  IIoise  Spakuow;  English  Sparrow. 
Ad.  (5 . — Crown  gray,  bordered  t'roin  the  eye  buckwiinl  aud  on  the  nape  by 
chestnut;  lesser  wing-coverts  chestnut,  middle  coverts  tipped  with  white; 
back  streaked  with  black  and  chestnut ;  rump  asliy  ;  middle  of  the  tliroat  and 
breast  black;  sides  of  the  throat  white;  belly  whitish.  Ail.  9. — Head  and 
ruinp  grayish  brown ;  back  streaked  with  black  and  deep  ochraccous-butf ; 
under  parts  tlirty  whitish,  the  breast  anil  sides  wjislied  with  pale  grayish 
brown.     L.,  G-;W;  W.,  3-01 ;  T.,  '28(»;  IJ.,  -48. 

lidiHje.—'-''  Nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  replaced  in  Italy  by  P.  iMhe, 
extending  eastward  to  Persia  and  Central  Asia,  Imlia,  and  Ceylon"  (Sliarpej. 
Introduced  and  naturalized  in  Aniei'ieiu,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  t^tc. 

A'f*^,  of  any  available  nuiterial  in  any  available  place.  -AV/y»,  varying  from 
plain  white  to  almost  uniform  olive-brown,  gencially  white,  tinely  and  evenly 
marked  with  olive,  1"86  x  'd'i. 

We  learn  from  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  Division  of  Economic  Orni- 
thology and  Mammalogy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture* that  this  pest  was  first  introduced  into  the  United  States  at 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1851  and  1853.  As  late  as  1870  it  was  largely 
confined  to  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  States,  but  since  that  date,  partly 
through  man's  agency  and  partly  through  the  bird's  rapid  increase  in 
numbers  and  adaptability,  it  has  spread  over  most  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  east  of  the  great  plains,  and  isolated  colonies  are  estab- 
lished throughout  the  west. 


*  The  English  Sparrow  (Passer  domesticus)  in  North  America,  especially  in 
its  Relations  to  Agriculture.  Prepared  under  the  Direction  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mer- 
riam,  Ornithologist,  by  Walter  B.  Barrows,  Assistant  Ornithologist,  Washington, 
1889. 
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This  report  shows  that  in  ten  years  the  progeny  of  a  sinj^le  pair  of 
Sparrows  might  amoui.t  to  275,716,983,098 !  It  also  states  that  during 
the  year  1886  the  Sparrow  added  approximately  516,500  stjuaru  miles 
to  the  territory  occupied  by  it.  The  day  is  evidently  near  at  hand, 
therefore,  when  the  English  Sparrow  will  be  in  complete  possession  of 
the  country. 

The  EiROPKAN  Tree  Spaiujow  [Pasner  luontaiiun)  lius  l)ucornc  nnturulizfd 
in  and  ubout  St.  Louis,  Mirtsouri. 

681*  I<Ozia  curvirostra  minor  (/inhm).  American  CRoflsnu.i. ; 
Red  Cuobsbm.i..  Ad.  ^.— Tips  of  tlic  mandibles  crosned  ;  l)ody  dull  n-d, 
bri);hter  on  thu  rump,  browner  on  the  V)ack  ;  wings  and  tail  fuscous.  Ail.  9  . 
Dull  olive-grnen,  yellower  on  the  rump,  indistinctly  mottled  witii  bhu-kish  on 
the  head  and  back,  mi.xed  with  wlutish  on  the  under  parts.  //«.  6  . — Similar 
to  the  9  ,  or  mixed  retl  and  green.     L.,  tilit;  W.,  ;i-4();  T.,  2-i;5;  li.,  ••;•;. 

Jiani/e. — Breeils  from  the  Northern  States  northward,  ami,  in  the  Allegha- 
nies,  soutiiward  to  the  C'arolinas;  in  winter  wanders  irregularly  southward, 
sometimes  reaching  the  Gulf  States. 

Washington,  irregular  W.  V.,  sometimes  abundant.  Sing  Sing,  irregu- 
lar; noted  in  almost  every  month.  Caudiridge,  of  irregular  occurrence  at  uU 
seasons. 

AW,  of  twigs  and  grm^scs,  lined  with  Ijits  of  moss  and  rootlet**,  in  conlfer- 
oua  trees,  tifteen  to  thirty  feet  up.  Biji/t.,  three  to  four,  "  pale  greenisli,  spotted 
and  dotted  about  the  larger  end  with  various  shades  of  brown  and  lavender 
shell-markings,  1-75  x  '57." 

These  parrotlike  Finches  are  famous  for  their  erratic  wanderings. 
They  seem  to  have  no  regard  for  the  laws  of  migration  which  regu- 
late the  journeys  of  most  birds,  and.  having  no  homo  ties,  nuiy  linger 
in  regions  which  offer  them  abundant  fare  without  much  regard  to 
season.  They  nest  early  in  the  spring,  sometimes  when  they  are  far 
south  of  their  breeding  range,  but  they  seem  quite  unconcerned  by 
their  unusual  surroundings,  and  their  young  are  born  and  raised  in 
a  foreign  land. 

Coniferous  forests  form  their  natural  surroundings,  and  their  bills 
are  especially  adapted  to  aid  them  in  forcing  off  the  scales  from  the 
cones  of  these  trees  to  obtain  the  seed  within. 

They  live  in  flocks,  and  when  in  the  trees  climb  aboiit  like  Parrots, 
sometimes  exhibiting  as  little  fear  of  man  as  Polly  on  her  pedestal. 
When  feeding,  they  have  a  short,  whistled  call-note  ;  they  take  wing  in 
a  body,  and  their  undulating  flight  is  aecompam'ed  by  a  sharp  click- 
ing or  whistled  note.  Their  song  is  described  as  "  varied  and  pleas- 
ing, but  not  powerful  or  in  any  respect  remarkable." 

688.  liOziai  leucoptera  Gmel.  Wiute-winoed  Crossi.ill.  Ad.  s . 
— Tips  of  the  mandibles  crossed  ;  body  dull  pink,  brighter  on  the  rump,  more 
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or  less  marked  with  Mack  on  tlio  hack ;  lielly  whitisJi ;  win>r«  aii<l  tuil  Muck, 
tlic  (jreuter  aiul  iui(Klle  wiii);-ooverts,  niul  KDiiu'timiM  tirtials,  ti|>iK(l  witli 
wliitc.  ./'/.  9.— Dull  olive-grt'on,  yellow  on  the  rump,  grayer  on  the  under 
purtH,  niottleil  with  blackish  on  the  head  and  back;  wings  and  tail  as  in 
the  (J.  /iti.  (J.— Similar  to  9,  but  passes  tlirouifh  a  party-eolored  pluma;.'e 
while  becoming  mature,  and,  as  in  the  pnu'ediiig  species,  is  subject  to  much 
variation.    L.,  «-or);  W.,  3-27;  T.,  2-41 ;  IJ.,  -Ci. 

lidinje. — Hrecds  from  the  Northern  States  northward ;  in  winter  wanders 
irregularly  southward,  sometimes  reaching  Illinois  and  Virginia. 

Washington,  casual.  Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  Oct.  2li  to  Dec.  G.  Cambridge, 
irregular  W.  V. 

Xmt,  of  twigs  and  strips  of  birdi  bark,  coveri'd  exteriorly  with  moss 
{l'i<ue<i)^M\iX  lined  with  soft  moss  and  liair,  on  the  fork  of  an  evergreen  in 
deep  forests.  AV/r//(,  three  (0,  pale  blue,  spotted  and  streaked  near  larger  end 
witli  reddish  brown  and  lilac,  -hO  x  ■So  (("hamberlain). 

Colonel  Goss  writes  that  in  general  habits  these  birds  resemble  the 
American  Crossbill.  Their  flight  is  swift  and  undulating.  While 
feeding  and  moving  about  they  are  quite  noisy,  almost  constantly 
uttering  a  plaintive  whcep  or  chfcping  note.  Their  song  is  low,  soft, 
and  sweet,  much  like  that  of  the  American  Goldfinch. 

687.  ^T^n"t***^**A'*"«»»"Wr""<* '  ^^"^^  )  (iKEENLANoliKOPOLL.— Simi- 
lar to  the  ne.xt,  but  "larger  (length  about  rr.W-tj-aO),  with  proporticmally 
thicker  and  less  acute  bill.  6  W.,  3-37  ;  T.,  2-75;  exposed  culmen,  'SS;  depth 
of  B.  at  base,  -31." 

I{<i>ige. — "  Northern  (Irecnland  (breeding  from  01t°-73°  N.  latitude)  and 
eastern  arctic  America,  south  to  Labrador  in  winter"  (Kidgw.). 

687a>  A.  h.  ezilipes  iCouen),  IIoaky  Kkupoi.l.  ./(/.  ,J.— Bill  very 
sharply  pointed,  a  small  tuft  of  bristly  feathers  over  tiie  nostrils;  crown-eap 
bright  red ;  back  dark  grayish  brown,  the  feathers  more  or  less  margincil  with 
wliito ;  rump  white,  generally  unstreaked,  and  tinged  with  pink ;  wings  and 
tail  brownish  fuscous,  the  feathers  all  more  or  less  .ilged  with  white;  middle 
of  the  throat  blackish,  breast  tinged  with  pink,  belly  white,  a  few  streaks  on 
the  side.  Ad.  $. — Similar,  but  with  no  pink  on  the  rump  or  breast.  Im. — 
Similar  to  the  9,  but  without  the  red  crovvn-ca}).  L.,  .500;  W.,  3-00;  T., 
2-:io;  B.,  -30. 

Jic'iiKirh. — Tills  species  is  to  be  distinguislied  from  Aeaiithh  iin<n-ln  and 
its  races  by  the  greater  aiuount  of  white  in  its  plumage,  its  unstreaked  rump, 
and  comparatively  unstreaked  under  parts. 

lituiije.  —Arctic  regions ;  south  in  winter  rarely  to  the  northern  United 
States. 

Cambridge,  casual  W.  V. 

AV,s'<,  of  grass  and  twigs  lined  with  feathers,  in  a  low  tree  or  on  the 
ground.  Af/.'AS  three  to  five,  white,  tinged  with  blue  or  green,  spotted  with 
reddish  brown,  -65  x  -50  (Chamberlain). 

688*  Acanthis  llnaria  (Linn.).  KEnpoLt.  Ad.  a.— Bill  very 
sharply  pointed,  a  small  tuft  of  bristly  feathers  over  the  nostrils;  crown-cap 
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hr'iK'lit  red ;  luu-k  fuHcous  t;rnyinh  lirowii,  the  tVuthiTs  iMinjiiu'il  witli  oclirii- 
ceou.s-hulV;  riiiuii  tiii),'i'tl  witli  i>iiik  ;  wiiiirs  iiiul  tail  fuscous,  tliv  t'catlicr.-i  umro 
or  I0S.S  cd^'t'tl  Willi  whitisli ;  miildli;  ot"  tlu'  tlinmt  liliickisli,  hrcuMtwulluwi'il  with 
jiiiik,  iK'Uy  wliite,  Hides  streaked  with  fu-seous. 
.((/.  9  .-  Siniiliir,  hut  ^vith(•ut  pink  on  the  ruuip 
or  hreiust,  tlie  sides  unuv  heavily  streaked.  Im. 
— Similar  to  tlie  9,  hut  without  a  re«l  erown- 
cup.  L.,.V:$-2;  W.,  2S0;  T.,2a-2;  IJ./otJ;  depth 
of  B.  at  hase,  "22. 

/I'a//*/*.— Breeds    in   the   nortliern   parts  of 
»    the  northern  heiuispliere ;  in   winter  nii^'rates 
irrej,'ularly  southward,  in  Ameriea,  to  Illinois 
and  Vir;.'inia. 

Washintfton,  very  rare  and  irrej,'ular  W.  V. 
SiiiK  Sin<r,  irreiruiar  W.  V.,  Nov.  '2.')  to  Meh. 
at).     Caud)rid','u,  irrej^ular  W.  V'.,  often  very  al>undant,  Oet.  2.")  to  Apl.  10. 

Ned,  of  ilry  f,'rass  and  moss  lined  with  hair,  feathers,  or  jdant  down,  in  a 
low  tree  or  tuft  of  ^'ra.ss.  /sf/.'/^  f"i"'  to  si.\,  white,  tini,'ed  witii  jfreen  or  hlue, 
spotted  with  redtlish  hrown,  -t'l."!  x  •.')()  (("hand)erlain). 

The  little  Redpoll  is  one  of  those  birds  thiit  are  best  known  hs  win- 
ter visitors.  Sometimes  it  eonies  from  tiie  north  in  flocks  w  hen  driven 
from  home  by  the  annual  failure  of  the  food  supply,  and  speedily  at- 
tracts attention  by  freipienting  the  gardens  and  orchards,  even  when 
these  are  within  the  limits  of  a  town.  In  general  habits  it  resembles 
a  Goldfinch,  and  while  with  us  it  finds  its  wants  supplied  chiefly  by 
the  various  grasses  and  herbs  whicli  project  through  the  snow  and 
still  retain  their  seed  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather.  It  is  noted  for  its 
affectionate  and  (confiding  disposition,  and  although  it  is  not  known 
to  breed  in  captivity  it  has  always  proved  an  easily  tamed  and  inter- 
esting pet.  Ernest  E.  Thompson. 

628aM  A.  1.  holboellii  {  Urchin).     HoLnn^LL^s  Redpoll. — Similar  to 

A.  linaria,  hut  larger,  the  bill  longer.     W.,  3-20 ;  T.,  2-35;  B., -38;  depth  of 

B.  at  ba.se,  -22. 

Jinnije. — "Northern  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia  (Norway  to  Japan),  and 
portions  of  Alaska";  casual  in  eastern  North  America. 

This  is  an  intermediate  between  A.  linaria  and  A.  I.  rostra ta.  most 
closely  approaching  the  former,  from  which  it  sometimes  can  with 
difTicidty  be  distinguished.  It  is  an  exceedingly  rare  bird  in  eastern 
North  America,  where  there  are  but  two  records  of  its  occurrence : 
Quebec  (Ridgway)  and  Massachusetts  (Brewster). 

638b.  A.  1.  rostrata  (foues).  Ciueater  Redpoll.— Similar  to  ,(. 
Zt/irtr /a,  but  larger,  the  margin  to  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  averaging 
darker,  the  bill  shorter  and  stouter.  L.,  5-50;  W.,  3-20;  T.,  2-oo;  1  -35; 
depth  of  B.  at  base,  -28. 
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lidnge. — "Soutlicrn  Greenland  in  summer,  mi<j;ratinfj  south,  in  winter, 
througli  liiibrador  to  (sparingly)  the  northern  border  of  tiie  United  States 
(New  England,  lower  Hudson  Valley,  northern  Illinois,  etc.),  and  west  to 
Manitoba"  (Uidgw.). 

Sing  Sing,  A.  V.    Cambridge,  irregular  W.  V.,  Nov.  to  Feb. 

"The  Greater  Redpoll  is  often  rather  common,  and  in  February, 
1883,  it  occurred  along  the  seacoast  near  Boston  in  positive  abundance. 
On  the  19th  of  this  month  Mr.  Si)elnian  and  I  took  thirteen  specimens 
it  Revere  Beach  in  about  two  hours;  and  on  the  22d,  at  Nantaskct 
Beach,  two  young  collectors,  by  a  few  random  shots  into  an  excep- 
tionally large,  mixed  flock  of  Redpolls,  secured  forty  specimens,  of 
wliich  six  proved  to  be  A.  linaria  and  thirty-four  rodrata. 

"  As  one  sees  them  in  winter  in  New  England,  the  forms  just  men- 
tioned, with  A.  hornemannii  exilipes,  do  not  differ  appreciably  in 
notes,  habits,  or  general  appearance.  It  is  true  that  A.  I.  rostrata 
may  be  often  recognized  by  its  superior  size,  but  the  birds  as  a  rule 
are  so  nervous  and  restless,  and  when  in  large  flocks  so  constantly  in 
motion  and  so  likely  to  depart  altogether  at  any  moment,  that  a  free 
use  of  the  gun  is  ordinarily  indispensable  to  positive  identification  " 
(Brewster,  Minot's  Land  Birds  and  Game  Birds,  2d  ed.,  App.,  p.  472). 

529.  Spinua  tristis  {Linn.).  Amkukan  riOLOFmcii ;  Yellow- 
BiKo;  TiiisTi.E-HiKij.  All,  &. — Crowu-cap  black;  back  and  under  parts 
bright  yellow  ;  wings  l)lack,  the  coverts  and  secondaries  tipped  with  white; 
tail  black,  the  feathers  with  white  on  their  inner  webs.  Ail.  9. — Upper 
parts  grayish  brown  with  an  olive  tinge ;  wings  and  tail  as  in  the  i ,  but 
somewhat  more  dusky  and  the  white  markings  less  distinct;  under  parts 
whitish,  washed  with  huffy  brown  and  more  or  less  tinged  with  yellow,  espe- 
cially on  the  throat.  Ad.  3  in  winter. — Similar  to  the  ad.  9 ,  but  with  the 
wings  and  tail  as  in  summer.    L.,  TvlO;  W.,  2-82;  T.,  1-95;  B.,  -40. 

RiuKje. — Eastern  North  .\merica;  breeds  from  South  Carolina  to  southern 
Labrador;  winters  from  the  northern  United  States  to  the  Gulf. 

Wiushington,  common  P.  K.  Sing  Sing,  conunon  P.  R.  Cambridge,  very 
common  P.  R. 

Ned.,  externally  of  fine  grasses,  strips  of  bark,  atid  moss,  tliickly  lined 
with  thistle  down,  in  trees  or  bushfis,  live  to  thirty  feet  up.  -A'f/£/*)  three  to 
si.x,  pale  bluish  white,  •05  x  -48. 

Except  when  nesting,  Goldfinches  are  generally  found  in  small 
flocks.  Few  birds  seem  to  enjoy  life  more  than  these  merry  rovers. 
Every  month  brings  them  a  change  of  fare,  and  in  pursuit  of  fresh 
dainties  the  nesting-time  is  delayed  almost  until  summer  begins  to  wane. 

Seed-bearing  plants,  whether  in  field  or  garden,  form  their  lardt.', 
the  old  sunflowers  rattle  before  their  vigorous  attack ;  the  thistles 
spr'nj.'  into  sudden  blossom  of  black  and  gold  as  they  swing  from  the 
nodding  heads. 
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Their  flight  is  expressive  of  their  joyous  nature,  and  as  they  bound 
through  the  air  they  luun  a  gay 


"»^ 
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Their  love  song  is  delivered  with  an  ecstasy  and  abandon  which  car- 
ries them  off  their  feet,  and  they  circle  over  the  fields  sowing  the  air 
with  music.  The  song  has  a  canarylike  character,  and  while  it  is  less 
varied  it  possesses  a  wild,  ringing  quality  wanting  in  the  cage-bound 
bird's  best  efforts. 

The  Black-headed  Goldfinoic  (5S£.  Spl/tus  iiotatiiti),  a,  Mexican  species, 
Ib  recorded  by  Audubon  from  Kentucky,  where  its  occurrence  is,  of  course, 
purely  uccidental. 

633.  Spinus  pinuis  (Wih.).     Pine  Siskin;  Pine  Finch.     .-!(/.— Hill 

sharply  pointetl,  a  small  tuft  of  bristly  feathers  over  tlie  nostrils;  upper  parts 
streaked  with  black,  the  feathers  iiiarj^iued  witli  butty;  wings  fuscous,  most 
of  the  feathers  marjj^ined  with  yellow,  and  yellow  at  the  haxe  ;  tail  fuscous, 
all  but  the  mldille  featliers  i/illow  tit  th<  bane  ;  under  parts  white,  tinged  with 
butfy  and  heavily  streaked  with  black,     b.,  500;  W.,  2-70;  T.,  1-00;  B.,  -40. 

liemdi'kn. — The  yellow  markings  in  the  wings  and  tail  of  this  species  will 
always  serve  to  distinguish  it. 

KaiKje.—'Horih  America  generally ;  breeds  mostly  north  of  tli^  United 
States;  winters  as  far  south  as  the  (Jidf. 

Washington,  irregularly  abundant  W.  V.,  Oct.  to  Apl.  Sing  Sing,  irregu- 
lar P.  R.  Cambridge,  irregular  W.  V.,  Sept.  to  May ;  sometimes  very  abun- 
dant. 

Nest,  of  twigs  and  rootlets,  lined  with  plant  down  and  long  hairs,  in  conif- 
erous trees.  E<jtjs,  four,  pale  bluish  white,  '.hinly  spotted  with  reddish  brown, 
•67  X  -46. 

Like  the  American  Crossbill,  this  bird  is  rather  erratic  in  its  move- 
ments, and  its  presence  or  absonce  at  any  .season  can  never  be  {)redicted 
with  certainty.  It  resembles  the  American  Goldfinch  in  habits,  but  is 
more  often  found  about  coniferous  trees,  and  its  notes  and  song  are 
less  musical.  It  has  been  found  nesting  in  May  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
(Fisher),  and  at  Cornwall-on-IIudson  (Allen). 

Carduelis  carduelis  f  Z/"n.).  Eukopean  Goldfinch.  vl(/.— Region 
about  the  base  of  tiie  bill  britrht  red;  crown,  ami  a  stripe  extemling  from  it 
on  to  the  sides  of  the  neck,  black;  Imck  cinnamon-brown;  wings  black, 
crossed  by  a  broad  yellow  band ;  tail  black,  the  iimer  webs  of  the  feathers 
tipi)cd  with  white  ;  under  parts  white,  tlie  sides  tinged  with  the  color  of  tlio 
back.    L.,  5-50 ;  VV.,  3-00 ;  T.,  2-95 ;  B.,  "50. 
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liange. — "  Europe  pfonerally,  except  extreme  northern  part "  (Sharpe).  In- 
tro Jueud  near  New  York  city  anil  Jio.ston. 

Neat,  externally,  of  jjfnusMes  and  plant  down,  lined  with  plant  down,  in 
coniferous  trees.     Etj(j»,  four  to  live,  white,  witii  purpli.sli  spots,  '72  x  -.'jO. 

This  European  s;)ecies  was  introduced  into  this  country  at  IIo- 
boken,  N.  J.,  in  1878.  The  following  year  it  appeared  in  Central 
Park,  New  York  city.  It  has  since  spread  over  the  northern  parts 
of  the  city,  and  in  favorable  places  is  a  not  uncommon  permanent 
resident.  It  has  also  been  introduced  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Mass., 
where  it  is  to  be  found  in  small  numbers.  In  general  habits  it  resem- 
bles its  American  cousin,  with  which  it  sometimes  associates. 

634.  Plectrophenaz  nivalis  {Linn.).  Snowflake;  Skow  Bunt- 
ing. Ad.  &  in  summer. — Whole  head  and  neck,  rump,  and  under  parts  wliite ; 
back  and  scapulars  hlaek ;  win>;s  wliite,  the  end  half  of  the  primaries  and 
inner  secondaries  black ;  outer  tail-feathers  white,  iiuier  ones  hlack.  Ad.  9 
in  Hummer. — Similar,  but  entire  upper  parts  streaked  with  black ;  primaries 
all  fuscous;  sccoiularies  more  or  less  tii)pcd  with  fuscous,  i  in  tvinter. — 
Uj»per  parts  a  kind  of  rusty  brown,  almost  umber  on  the  center  of  the  crown; 
hack  streaked  with  black,  caused  by  the  black  biuses  of  the  featiiers  showinjj 
through  their  rusty  tips;  winys  and  tail  much  as  in  summer,  Itut  more  or  less 
edf^ed  witli  rusty  ;  under  parts  white,  the  l)rcast  and  sides  washed  with  rusty. 
9  in  winter. — Similar  to  &  ,  but  the  jjriuuiries  all  fuscous.  L.,  tJ-S6 ;  VV.,  4'07 ; 
T.,  2-70 ;  B.,  -42. 

Ranije. — "  Northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  breeding  in  the 
arctic  regions;  in  North  America,  south  in  winter  into  the  northern  United 
States,  irregularly  to  (icorgia,  southern  Illinois,  and  Kansas." 

Washington,  W.  V.,  casual,  one  instance.  Siiifr  Sing,  irregular  W.  V.,  Oct. 
25  to  Mch.  22.  Cambridge,  common  VV.  V.,  Oct.  25  to  Mch.  25;  abundant  in 
migrations. 

iVt'S'^,  of  grasses,  rootlets,  and  moss,  lined  with  finer  grasses  and  feathers, 
on  the  ground.  Hggx.,  four  to  seven,  pale  bluish  white,  thinly  marked  with 
umber  or  lieavily  spotted  or  washed  with  rufous-brown,  -85  x  '64. 

The  Snowflake  may  readily  be  known  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 
one  of  our  sparrowlike  birds  that  has  ivhitc  predominating  on  its 
wings  and  tail,  as  well  as  on  its  body.  It  feeds  exclusively  on  seeds, 
and  is  so  much  like  the  Shorelark  in  habits  that  the  two  species  occa- 
sionally associate.  The  Snowftake  is  also  strictly  a  ground  bird,  never 
perching  on  a  tree,  though  it  often  does  so  on  a  house  or  fence.  It 
always  progresses  by  w  .Iking,  not  by  hopping. 

Throughout  Canada  and  the  northern  tier  of  States  this  is  the 
familiar  little  white  bird  of  winter.  As  ,.oon  as  the  chili  season  comes 
on  in  icy  rigors,  the  merry  Snowflakos  appear  in  great  flocks,  and  come 
foraging  about  the  barnyards  when  there  is  no  bare  ground  left  in  the 
adjacent  fields.  Apparently  they  get  but  little  to  cat,  but  in  reality 
they  always  And  enough  to  keep  them  in  health  and  spirits,  and  are  as 
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fat  as  butter  balls.  In  midwinter,  in  the  far  north,  when  the  ther- 
mometer showed  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  chill  blizzard  was 
blowing  on  the  plains,  I  have  seen  this  brave  little  bird  gleefully 
chasing  his  fellows,  and  pouring  out  as  he  flew  his  sweet,  voluble  song 
with  as  much  spirit  as  ever  Skylark  has  in  the  sunniest  days  of  June. 
As  long  as  the  snow  lasts  the  Snowflake  stays,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ground  grows  bare  and  there  is  promise  of  better  days,  this  bird  of 
winter  betakes  himself  again  to  the  north,  as  far  as  ever  human  foot 
has  been,  and  there  builds  his  nest.  Ernest  E.  Thompson. 

636.  Calcarius  lapponicus  (/)/»».)•     Lapland  LoNdsnrii.    Ad.  s 
in  summer. — Hind  toc-nuil  us  long  as  or  longer  tluiii  toe  ;  lit-ml,  noek,  tlirout, 
and  breast  ulaek ;  a  butty  lino  behnul  tho  eye;  nape  rufous;  back  streaked 
with  black  and  ochraceous- and  ereaui-butt';  tail 
fuscous,  tiiu  two  outer  featliers  with  more  or  less 
wliite ;  belly  white;   sides  streaked  with   black. 
All.  9   in  summer. — Upper  parts   streaked   with 
black,  rufous,  ochraceous-  and  creani-butl";  nape 
ochraceous-burt',   the   color   sometimes   concealed 
by  the  tips  of  the  feathers ;  tail  fuscous,  the  outer 
one  or  two  feathers  marked  with  wliite ;   under 
parts  white,  the  breast  and  sides  streaked  with 
black  and  ochraeeous-butf.      &  in  winter. — Simi- 
lar to  9  in  sununer,  but  upper  parts  blacker,  nape 

'  more  rufous,  breast  more  heavily  marked  with  black,  most  of  the  featliers 

black  at  the  l)ase.  9  in  winter. — Similar  to  9  in  sunmier,  but  upper  parts  duller, 
nape  with  little  or  no  ochraceous.     L.,  fyi'y,  VV.,  3-7r);  T.,  2'5r);  B.,  -40. 

Jiemarls. — In  some  {ilumaijcs  this  bird  boars  a  jL'oneral  resemblance  to  cer- 
tain Sparrows,  but  ditt'ers  from  tliem  in  having  the  hind  toc-tuiil  as  long  as  or 
longer  than  the  toe. 

A'a/?(7(!.—"  Northern  portions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  breeding  far 
north;  in  North  America,  south  in  winter  to  the  northern  I'nitcd  States, 
irregularly  to  the  Middle  States,  accidentally  to  South  Carolina." 

Washington.  W.  V.,  casual,  oiu'  instance,  luc.     '^'n-  Fing,  W.  V.,  casual. 

Nest,  of  grasses  and  moss  liiu^d  with  grasses,  on  the  jjround.  /.'j/f/.v,  four 
to  si.K,  bluish  white,  almost  obscured  by  a  uniform  grayish  brown,  '82  x  mJO. 

In  the  east  Lapland  Longspurs  are  generally  found  atnong  flocks 
of  Shorehirks  or  Snowflakes,  but  on  the  western  plains  they  occur  in 
great  numbers.  "  High  in  (ho  air  tiiey  fly  in  long,  straggling  flocks, 
all  singing  together;  a  thousand  voices,  a  tonuulo  of  whistling.  .  .  . 
When  in  the  fields  they  have  a  curious  habit  of  squatting  just  behind 
some  clod,  and,  as  their  colors  arc  nearly  matched  to  the  soil,  they  are 
not  easily  observed,  nor  will  they  move  until  you  are  within  a  few 
feet ;  they  then  run  a  few  feet  and  S(|uat  iigain.  .  .  .'"  (Thompson). 

637.  Calcarius  pictU8ftSVa//f/?.).  S.mithV  LoNosriR.  A'L  6  in  sum- 
mer.— Top  and  sides  of  the  head  black,  a  line  over  the  eye  and  the  eur-coverts 
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white;  back  and  rump  streaked  with  Mack  and  ochraceous-buft";  lesser  wing- 
coverts  black,  broadly  tipped  with  white ;  tail  fuscous,  the  two  outer  t'eathera 
mostly  white;  nape  and  under  parts  odiraceous-butf.  Ad.  9  in  Hummer. — 
Upper  parts  black,  the  feathers  nuirj,'ined  and  tipped  with  pale  cream-butf; 
two  outer  tail-feathers  mostly  wliite;  under  parts  pale  cream-bulf;  breast  and 
sides  sometimes  lijjfhtly  streaked  with  blackish.  6  in  winter. — Similar  to  9 
in  summer,  but  with  the  lesser  wing-coverts  black,  tipped  with  white.  L., 
600;  W.,  3-75;  T.,  2-uO;  B.,  -42. 

7^a?;/7e.- -Interior  of  arctic  America  (chiefly  Mackenzie  River  Valley)  in 
summer,  breeding  north  to  the  arctic  coast  and  upper  Yukon  Valley;  south, 
in  winter,  over  the  Great  Plains  and  prairies  to  Illinois,  Te,\as,  etc. 

Nesting.,  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding. 

"  Thoir  habits  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  P.htpponicus  wliile 
upon  the  ground.  .  .  .  When  flushed  they  invariably  uttered  a  sharp 
clicking  note,  rapidly  repeated  soveral  times.  When  driven  from  their 
feeding  place  by  my  approach  they  would  rise  in  a  loose  flock,  and, 
after  wheeling  about  a  few  times,  start  off  in  a  direct  line,  gradually 
rising  higher  until  they  disappeared.  After  a  short  time  their  pecul- 
iar note  would  be  heard,  and,  darting  down  from  a  considerable  height, 
they  would  alight  near  the  place  from  which  they  were  driven  " 
(Nelson). 

The  Chestnut-collared  Longspur  {538.  Calcariua  ornatii.o).  a  species  of 
the  Great  Plains,  has  been  recorded  from  Massachusetts  and  Long  Island. 

McCown's  Longspur  {539.  Rhynchovhanes  m,ccownii),  a  species  of  the 
Great  Plains  of  the  interior,  is  of  caiiual  occurrence  in  Illinois. 

640.  Poocsates  ^amineus  {Gmel.).  Vesper  Sparrow;  Bay- 
wiNUEi)  Bunting  ;  CJrass  Finch,  ^if/.— Upper  parts  brownish  gray,  streaked 
with  black  and  a  little  ochraceous-bulf ;  wings  fuscous,  greater  and  middle 

coverts  tipped  with  white, 
lesser  coverts  bri(jht  rufoua ; 
tail  fuscous,  the  outer  feather 
mostly  tv/iitey  the  next  one 
with  much  less  wliite  ;  under 
parts  white;  the  breast  and 
sides  streaked  with  black  and 
ochraceous-buft.  L.,6-12;  W., 
306 :  T.,  S-SS ;  B.,  -41. 

A'emarh.— The  w  hitc  tail- 
fcatliers     and     rufous     lesser 
wing-coverts  will  always  distinguish  this  species  from  any  of  our  Sparrows. 

Jia,i(fe.— 'North  America;  breeds  from  southern  Illinois  and  Virginia 
nortliwiird  to  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba;  winters  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Virginia  southward. 

Washington,  P.  R.,  very  common  in  migrations,  less  so  in  summer  and 


Fig.  82.— Tail-feathers  of  Vesper  Sparrow. 
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winter.    Sint?  Sing,  tolerably  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  2  to  Nov.  4.     Cumbridtro, 
very  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  5  to  Oct.  lo. 

Xtd,  of  rutlier  course  grass,  lined  with  finer  grasses,  rootlets,  and  long 
hairs,  on  the  ground.  AV/r/«,  four  to  five,  bluish  white  or  pinkisli  white, 
ppeekled  and  spotted  with  rufous-brown  or  umber,  1'83  x  ••;!. 

In  walking  through  dry  upland  fields  or  along  dusty  roadsides  a 
ratlier  pale,  streaked  Sparrow  will  soiiiotinies  run  rapidly  ahead  of 
you,  wait  for  you  to  catch  up,  then  run  ahead  again.  It  is  best  to  be 
content  with  what  measure  of  his  confidence  and  society  lie  voluntarily 
grants  you,  for,  if  you  (juicken  your  steps  and  try  to  overtake  him,  he 
will  rise  and  bound  on  before  you  or  swing  off  to  one  side,  showing,  as 
he  flies,  the  wliite  feathers  on  either  side  of  his  tail. 

Frequently  he  will  alight  on  a  fence  rail  or  even  the  higher  branch 
of  a  tree,  for,  although  a  field  Sparrow,  ho  is  by  no  means  a  purely  ter- 
restrial one.  When  singing,  he  generally  selects  an  elevated  perch  and 
gives  himself  entirely  to  his  musical  devotions.  Early  morning  and 
late  afternoon  are  his  favorite  hours,  but  he  can  be  heard  at  other 
times.  His  song,  which  is  loud,  clear,  and  ringing,  tnay  be  heard  at 
a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards.  It  resembles  that  of  the  Song 
Sparrow,  but  is  sweeter  and  more  plaintive.  When  heard  in  the  even- 
ing it  is  a  truly  inspired  and  inspiring  melody. 

641.  Anunodramusprinceps  (^l/ay/^).  Irswicn  Spahkow.  .id.— 
Generally  with  a  spot  of  sulpiuir-yellow  before  the  eye  and  on  the  bend  of 
the  wing ;  upper  parts  pale  brownish  ashy,  streaked  on  the  head,  back,  and 
upper  tail-coverts  with  l)luek  and  cinnamon-brown;  the  nape  and  rump  with 
few  or  no  streaks;  a  white  line  over  the  eye;  wings  grayisii  brown,  outer 
webs  of  greater  coverts  and  tertials  margined  with  pale  oehraeeous-butf ;  tail 
grayish  brown,  the  outer  webs  of  the  feathers  nmrgined  with  brownish  ashy; 
under  parts  white;  breast  and  sides  lightly  streaked  with  blackisii  and 
ochraceous-burt".     L.,  fi-Jo;  W.,  300;  T.,  2-25;  B.,  -40. 

A'(<rtf/t'.— Breeds  on  Sable  Island  ;  winters  southward  along  the  coast  regu- 
larly to  Virginia  and  rarely  to  (ieorgia. 

Cambridge,  casual,  one  instance,  Oct. 

Those  who  care  to  visit  in  winter  the  bleak,  wind  swept  sand 
hillocks  of  our  Atlantic  coast  will  find  this  bird  much  less  rare  than 
it  was  once  supposed  to  be.  It  never  strays  fur  from  the  wcving  tufts 
of  course  beach-grass  that  scatitily  cover  the  sand  drifts,  and  single  in- 
dividuals may  be  found  skulking  among  such  surroundings.  They 
seldom  allow  a  near  a[)proach,  but  fiy  wildly  away  to  considciiible  dis- 
tances, and  on  alighting  run  oflf  so  rapidly  that  they  are  dinicult  to 
find  a  second  time.  The  flight  is  rapid  and  irregular,  ami  the  birds 
may  easily  be  mistaken  for  Savanmi  Sparrows,  with  which,  during  the 
migrations,  they  are  sometimes  associated.  On  rare  occasions  a  sharp 
chirp  is  heard,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  silent. 
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It  is  nn  interestins?  species,  discovered  in  1868,  and  at  first  mistaken 
for  Baird's  Sparrow  of  tlio  far  west,  a  species,  by  the  way,  that  it  re- 
sembles very  little.  For  many  years  notliing  was  known  of  its  breed- 
ing range.  In  1884  some  large  eggs  from  Sable  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
sup[)osed  to  be  of  the  Savanna  Sparrow,  were  unearthed  at  the  National 
Museum,  Washington,  and  later  a  summer  specimen  of  the  Ipswich 
Sparrow  was  obtained  from  this  island.  Ten  years  later  I  had  ihe 
pleasure  of  visiting  Sai)le  Island  and  solving  all  the  conjectures  tliat 
had  become  current  regarding  the  Ipswich  Sparrow's  summer  home. 
The  bird  proved  to  much  resemble  the  Savanna  Sparrow  in  breeding 
habits,  song,  nest,  and  eggs.  J.  Dwiout,  Jr. 

542a.  Ammodramus  sandwichensis  savanna  (  WUk.).  Sa- 
vanna Spauuow.  Ad. — A  pule  yellow  murk  over  or  before  the  eye  und  on 
tlie  bend  of  the  win;,' ;  genenil  tone  of  the  upper  purts  brownish  blu<,'k,  the 
ceniei-sof  the  feathers  black,  margined  first  by  rufous  or  ochruceous-butl",  then 
by  ashy  ;  wings  fuscous,  the  outer  webs  of  the  fuuthei"s  margined  with  ochra- 
ceous-butf ;  tail  fuscous,  the  outer  web  of  the  feathers  Jiuirgined  with  whit- 
ish; under  parts  white,  heavily  streaked  witli  blackish  and  rufous,  the  breast 
feathers  tipped  with  wedge-shaped  uuirks.    L.,  5-»J8 ;  VV.,  '2-U2 ;  T.,  2-0l» ;  B.,  -40. 

liemarks. — Fall  specimens  arc  more  or  less  sutl'uscd  witli  ochraceous. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  from  Missouri  and  northern 
New  Jersey  north  to  Labrador  and  Hudson  Bay;  and  winters  from  southern 
Illinois  and  Virginia  southward  to  Cuba  und  Mexico. 

Wushington,  al>undunt  T.  v.,  Mcli.  '20  to  ^bly^);  Oct.  U  to  Nov.  15;  a 
few  winter.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  3  to  May  13 ;  Aug.  28  to  Oct.  28. 
Cauibridge,  abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.;  Oct.;  breeds  spuringly. 

N-'d,  of  grasses  and  sometimes  moss,  lined  with  finer  grasses  or  hair,  on 
the  ground.  E(j(js.,  four  to  five,  bluish  white,  thickly  marked,  sometimes 
heavily  washed,  with  reddish  brown  or  cinnamon,  '78  x  •56. 

This  is  essentially  a  bird  of  the  fields  and  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant species  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada — in  fact,  character- 
istic of  them.  The  roadsides  abound  with  the  birds  bobbing  up  and 
down  on  the  fence  posts  and  chipping  vigorously  at  every  passer- 
by. Their  boldness  is  tempered  with  a  certain  timidity  that  becomes 
apparent  when  they  are  followed,  for,  dropping  into  the  grass,  they  will 
slip  away  with  surprising  rapidity.  They  have  a  startling  way.  some- 
times, of  springing  np  with  a  whirr  of  wings  almost  from  under  your 
very  feet  as  you  cross  the  fields  where  they  have  been  feeding.  At 
the  southern  limits  of  their  breeding  range  they  gather  into  irregularly 
distributed,  isolated  colonies  frequenting  wet,  boggy  meadows,  and  ex- 
hibit a  shyness  that  is  not  shared  by  their  northern  brethren.  In  the 
fall,  young  and  old  gather  into  bands  and,  joining  with  other  species, 
form  an  important  part  of  the  large  flocks  of  migrating  Sparrows  that 
fill  the  fields  and  hedgerows. 
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The  song  is  insignificant — a  weak,  musical  little  trill  following  a 
grasshopperliive  introduction  is  of  such  small  volume  that  it  can  be 
heard  but  a  few  rods.  It  usually  resembles  tstp-Mp-tslp'  ae  e-e-s'r-r-r. 
More  singing  is  heard  toward  sunset,  when  of  a  quiet  evening  the 
trills  are  audible  at  greater  distances.  Each  male  seems  to  have  a 
number  of  favorite  perches,  weeds  or  fence  posts,  which  are  visited  as 
incliinition  dictates,  but  he  is  of  too  restless  a  dis{)osition  to  remain 
long  on  any  of  them.  The  most  familiar  note  is  a  sharp  fstp  of  alarm 
or  expostulation  heard  during  migration,  but  so  constantly  employed 
by  both  sexes  in  the  breeding  season,  even  on  slight  provocation,  that 
one  gets  to  think  of  them  as  veritable  scolds. 

Tliey  are  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  W'sper  Sparrow,  which 
they  resemble  even  in  flight,  than  for  any  other  except  perhaps  the 
Ipswich  and  Sharp-tailed  Sparrows.  J.  Dwujut,  Jr. 

546.  Ammodramus  savannarum  passerinus  (  Wilx.).  Giusa- 
HOPi'EK  Si'Auuow  ;  Vki,L()\v-win<jku  Si'AitKow.  yl'/.— I'lipur  parts  mixed 
t)laek,  rutous-hrown,  n.nliy,  uiid  eruam-huli";  crown  blackish,  u  crumii-buti" 
line  Ihroufxli  its  center ;  nape  rut'ous-bruwn, 
eiich  featlier  with  u  small  black  central 
spot  and  bordered  by  ashy  ;  back  black, 
the  feathers  bordered  by  cream-buti'  and 
with  a  small  central  tip  of  riitbiis-brown; 
rump  rutbus-brown  antl  ashy;  an  oran;i;e 
mark  before  the  eye;  bend  of  the  wing 
yellow,  lesser  wing-coverts  yellowish  olive- 
green  ;  greater  coverts  tipped  with  whit- 
ish ;  tail-feathers  pointed,  of  about  equal  length,  dark  grayish  brown,  the 
centers  of  the  feathers  darker,  the  end  lialf  of  the  outer  featlier  generally 
dusky  wliitish ;  under  parts  generally  not  streaked  ;  t)reast  and  sides  butiy ; 
belly  white,  i'oung  iiifirxtphoiKKji  have  the  breast  s[)otted  with  blackish. 
L.,  5-38  ;  W.,  2-8S  ;  T.,  1-79  ;  B.,  -43. 

liiiniirl'K. — The  yellow  on  the  wing,  unstreakcd  under  jiarts,  even,  pointed 
tail,  ami  grayish  mark  on  the  outer  tail-feather  are  the  principal  cluiraeters  of 
this  species. 

h'an'jc. — Eastern  North  America:  breeds  from  the  (Iiilf  States  northward 
to  .Massachusetts  and  Mintiesotii;  winters  from  North  Carolina  to  Cuba, 

Washington,  very  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  !■")  to  Oct.  '2").  Sing  Sing,  eomnion 
S.  R.,  Apl.  'J7  to  Oct.  '23.     ("ambridiTc.  rare  S.  R.,  May  15  to  ( 0. 

i\V.v^,  of  grasses,  sometimes  lined  with  hairs,  on  the  ground.     AV/tf*',  four  to 
live,  white,  distinctly  sjiotted  and  speckled  with  rufous,  "73  x  -S-t. 

Few  common  birds  may  bo  more  easily  overlooked  than  the  Yellow- 
winged  Sparrow.  Its  terrestrial  habits  and  weak  notes  place  it  among 
the  birds  that  ycm  are  not  likely  to  find  unless  you  know  how  and 
where  to  look  for  them.  I  remember  once  introducing  this  bird  and 
its  song  to  a  visiting  ornithological  friend.    On  returning  to  his  home, 
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greatly  to  Lis  surprise,  he  found  it  a  common  resident  of  the  fields 
about  his  house,  where,  owing  to  his  unfamiliarity  with  its  notes  and 
habits,  its  presence  had  been  before  unsuspected. 

In  the  north  you  will  generally  iiiid  it  in  old,  dry  daisy  or  sorrel 
fields;  in  the  south  it  inhabits  the  broom  sedge.  It  will  not  take 
wing  until  almost  stepped  upon;  then,  if  bushes  are  near,  it  takes 
refuge  in  or  under  them,  but  out  in  the  open  field  it  flies  rapidly 
some  distance  and  drops  to  the  ground. 

Its  usual  perch,  when  singing,  is  a  fence  rail ;  and  it  does  not 
often  seek  a  more  elevated  position.  Its  fine,  insectlike  notes  give 
it  the  name  of  Grasshopper  Sparrow.  They  may  be  written  i)U-tur.k, 
zce-a-e-e-e-e-e-e-e.  Under  favorable  circumstances  they  can  be  heard 
by  an  attentive  listener  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
but  the  casual  observer  would  pass  within  ten  feet  of  a  singing  bird 
and  be  none  the  wiser.  ■  ■ 

647*  Ammodramus  henslowii(.i '/'/.)•  Hrnslow's  Sparrow.  Ad. 
— Top  and  niiles  of  the  liead  and  tlie  niipc  dull,  palo  olive-green,  more  huffy 
in  the  fall;  side  of  the  crown  black;  nape  finely  streaked  with  black;  back 
rufous-brown,  the  feathers  witli  narrow,  central,  wcdife-sliaped  black  streaks, 
and  narrow  ashy  niari^ins;  bend  of  the  wing  pale  yellow  ;  winij-coverts  much 
like  the  back ;  tail-feathers  very  narrow  and  sharply  poiiUcd ;  nuddle  feath- 
ers rufous-brown  :  the  outer  ones  much  tiie  shortest ;  under  parts  white,  more 
or  less  waslicd  witii  Imtfy  and  dreaked  with  hhtck  on  the  breast  and  sides. 
Young  in^first  plumage  have  no  spots  on  tlic  breast.  L.,  .VOO;  W.,  •2'20;  T., 
2'00 ;  B.,  -42. 

Rfinai'liH. — Tlie  peculiar  olivaceous  color  of  tlie  head  and  nape,  and  the 
brinjht  rutous-browu  color  of  the  back,  wing-coverts,  and  middle  tail-feathers 
arc  the  best  distinguisliinir  marks  of  this  species. 

Range. — Eastern  Nortii  America;  breeds  locally  from  Missouri  and  Vir- 
ginia nortliwanl  to  New  Ilampsliire  and  southern  Ontario;  winters  from  about 
tlie  southern  limit  of  its  breetling  ranjrc  to  the  Gulf. 

Washinitton,  conmion  S.  K.,  Apl.  12  to  Oct.  Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  Oct.  5 
to  Oct.  10.    Cambridge,  very  rare  S.  R. 

AV,</!,  of  iifrasses,  sometimes  lined  with  hairs,  on  the  ground.  Eggn,  four  to 
five,  grayish  wlute,  tliickly  and  evcidy  si)eckled  with  pale  rufous-brown. 

During  the  summer  this  species  seems  to  prefer  wet  meadows,  but 
in  the  winter  it  iuhabits  the  dry  "old  fields'"  grown  with  broom  sedge, 
which  are  so  common  in  the  south.  It  has  the  secretive  habits  of 
the  Grasshopper  and  Leconte's  Sparrows,  and  takes  wing  only  when 
forced  to. 

Mr.  P.  Ij.  .Tony  writes  of  its  song:  "Resides  the  characteristic  notes 
of  tee-wick,  they  have  quite  a  song  which  may  be  fairly  represented  by 
the  syllables  sia-r-r-rit-srit-srit,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  and  last 
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parts.  This  song  is  often  uttered  while  the  bird  takes  a  short  flight 
upward;  it  then  drops  down  again  into  the  tangled  weeds  and  grasses, 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  it"  (Hull.  N'ltt.  Orn.  Club,  vi, 
1881,  p.  57). 

648.  Anunodramiui  lecontei  (.!»'/.).    LEcnNTK'sSrAnitow.    Ad.— 

No  yt'lli)w  but'ore  tlic  i-yc  or  on  tlic  buiKl  of  the  wiii}^ ;  u  broiul  oehraccous-butf 
line  over  tlio  eye,  and  a  creuni-butt  line  tiirough  the  center  of  the  bla(.'ki«li 
crown ;  luipu  rufous-brown,  each  feather  with  a  small  black  central  spot  and 
an  asliy  border;  back  black,  the  feathers  inarfjiued  first  by  rufous,  then  creani- 
butf  and  whitish  ;  tail  grayish  brown,  with  a  slight  rufous  tinge,  darker  along 
the  shaft:  the  featliers  narrow  and  sliarply  pointed,  the  outer  oi\{!»  much  tlio 
shortest;  breast  and  sides  tinged  with  butfy,  and  more  or  less  streaked  with 
black;  belly  white.     L.,  S'O'J;  W.,  2'00;  T.,  2-Or);  B.,  -35. 

EaiKje. — "  (ircat  Plains  and  more  western  prairies,  breeding  from  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  etc.,  to  Manitoba,  nngrating  soutliward  and  castwanl,  in  winter, 
through  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  etc.,  to  South  Carolina,  and  Gulf  States  from 
Florida  to  Texas"  (Kidgw.). 

xVf,s'^,  of  tine  grasses,  on  the  ground.  E(jgi^.,  three,  delicate  pink,  lightly 
spotted  with  brownish  and  black  near  tlie  larger  end,  -70  x  -oO  (Thompson). 

My  experience  on  the  coast  of  Texas  with  this  elusive  little  Spar- 
row conforms  with  that  of  most  observers,  and  the  few  specimens  I 
found  were  in  wet  marshes.  Mr.  L.  M.  Loomis,  however,  tells  us  that 
at  Chester,  South  Carolina,  where  Lecoide's  Sparrow  is  a  locally  com- 
mon winter  visitant,  it  shows  a  marked  preference  for  dry  "old  fields" 
of  broom  sedge  (Auk,  ii,  1885.  p.  100). 

Few  birds  are  more  difTlcnlt  to  flush.  It  exhibits  a  rail-like  disin- 
clination to  take  wing,  and,  flying  low  and  feebly,  makes  for  the  nearest 
cover.  Ernest  E.  Thompson  records  it  as  an  abundant  summer  resi- 
dent in  the  willow  sloughs  and  grassy  flats  of  Maiutoba,  and  describes 
its  call-notes  as  a  thin,  sharp,  ventriloquial  iweet,  and  a  single,  long- 
drawn  hizz ;  while  its  song,  which  is  delivered  from  some  low  perch  a 
little  above  the  grass,  is  a  tiny,  husky,  double-noted  reesf  "w,  "  so 
thin  a  sound  and  so  creaky,  that  I  believe  it  is  usually  attributed  to  a 
grasshopper." 

649.  Ammodramus  caudacutus  (Omcl.).  Siiaim'-t.mi.kd  Spar- 
how.  Aii. — (icncral  color  of  the  upper  parts  a  brownish  olive-green;  crown 
olive-brown,  with  a  blue-gray  line  through  its  center;  gray  car-coverts,  in- 
closed by  ocliraceous-butl'  lines,  one  of  which  passes  over  tlu;  eye  and  one 
down  the  side  of  the  throat;  featliers  of  tlie  liack  martrincd  with  grayish  and 
sometimes  whitish ;  bend  of  the  wing  yellow ;  tail-featiiers  narrow  and 
sharply  jiointctl,  the  outer  feathers  nnich  the  shortest;  l)rcast  and  sides 
washed  with  butty,  paler  in  sunnncr,  and  (iisthn-th/  streaked  with  bliu-k  ; 
middle  of  the  throat  and  belly  white  or  whitish.  "  L.,  5-85 ;  W.,  2-30 ;  T.,  l-'JO ; 
B., -no"  (1) wight). 
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Remarks. — The  chief  points  of  difference  between  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowin]i(  birds  urc  found  in  the  inurkinj,'s  oftlic  breust  und  sides.  In  the  pres- 
ent spcciea  these  purts  ure  pule  oeliriiceous-butf,  distinctly  strcuked  witii 
blackish  ;  in  nelso/il  tlicy  arc  deep  ochraccous-biilf,  lijrhtly  if  at  all  streaked  ; 
in  mibciiyatUK  they  arc  crcani-butf,  indistinctly  streaked  with  grayish. 

liaiKji;. — Atlantic  coast;  breads  from  South  Carolina  to  New  Hampshire, 
and  winters  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida. 

Cambridije,  common  S.  li.,  May  to  Sept. 

Aext,  of  grasses  and  seaweed,  lijied  with  tine  grasses,  on  the  ground.  Ji(j(js, 
three  to  four,  winte  or  grayish  wliitc,  finely  speckled  with  cinnamon-brown, 
especially  at  the  larger  end,  "78  x  -57. 

Thi.s  species  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  salt-water  marshes  of  our 
coast,  where  it  may  be  found  in  large  numbers.  It  runs  about  among 
the  reeds  and  grasses  with  the  celerity  of  a  mouse,  and  is  not  apt  to 
take  wing  unless  closely  pressed.  ^lixed  flocks  of  the  several  varieties 
of  the  Sharp-tail,  together  with  the  Seaside  Sparrow,  gather  in  the  fall 
among  the  sedges,  and  may  be  observed  hiditig  in  the  grass  or  clitig- 
ing  to  the  tall  stalks  of  the  cat-tails.  In  the  breeding  season  it  is 
usually  associated  with  tiie  Seaside  Sparrow  on  the  same  nuirsh,  but 
it  prefers  the  drier  parts,  and  builds  its  nest  in  the  tussocks  on  the 
bank  of  a  ditch  or  in  the  drift  left  by  the  tide,  rather  than  in  tlie 
grassier  sites  chosen  by  its  neighbor. 

From  some  bit  of  driftwood  or  a  convenieiu  stake  its  infrequent 
song  may  be  heard  morning  and  evening.  It  is  short  and  gasping, 
and  only  less  husky  than  the  somewhat  similar  performance  of  the 
Seaside  Sparrow.  J.  Dwigiit,  Jr. 

649aM  A.  C.  nelsoni  Allen.  Nklson's  Smaup-taileu  Sparrow. — Sim- 
ilar to  A.  cmiditcutun,  but  smaller,  the  upper  parts  darker,  the  feathei-s  of 
the  back  more  olive-brown  and  more  hroa.d\y  niargiued  with  wldtinh  ;  the 
throat,  breast,  and  sides  deeper  ochraceous-butt",  very  slightly  if  at  all  streaked 
with  blackish.    "  L.,  S-oO ;  W.,  1->h  ;  T.,  1-!I0 ;  B.,  •4;j "  (Dwight ). 

KaiHje. — Breeds»in  tlie  marshes  of  the  interior  from  northern  Illinois 
northward  to  Dakota  and  Manitoba ;  occurs  as  a  migrant  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  winters  from  South  Carolini'.  to  Texas. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  two  instances,  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  com- 
mon T.  v.,  Sept.  28  to  Oct.  17. 

This  interior  representative  of  the  Sharp-tai'ed  Sparrow  occurs  on 
our  coasts  only  as  a  migrant  and  winter  visitant.  It  associates  with 
the  Sharp-tailed  and  Acadian  Sharp-tailed  Sjjarrow. 

549b.  A.  C.  subvirgatus  Diriqht.  Acadian  Suarp-tailkd  Spar- 
row.— Similar  to  A.  eauddciitus,  but  with  the  throat,  breast,  and  sides  washed 
with  cream-buff"  and  indistinctly  streaked  with  ashy.  "L.,  5"55;  W.,  230 ; 
T.,  2-00;  B.,  -40"  (Dwight). 

Eange. — "  Marshes  of  southern  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
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and  probably  Nova  Sootia,  and  soutJiwurd  in  iiiigrHtion  along  the  Atiantio 
const"  (D wight). 

Siiij,'  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  10.  Cambridge,  very'common  T. 
v..  May ;  Sept.  and  <Jet. 

Since  this  race  was  separated  by  me  in  1887  few  new  facts  have  been 
developed  reganling  it,  except  that,  as  I  anticipated,  it  ha.s  been  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  never  far  from  salt  water. 
While  frequenting  brackish  or  fresh-water  nnirshes,  where  the  grasses 
grow  more  luxuriantly  than  in  the  haunts  of  its  southern  relative,  it 
prefers  the  more  open  spots  or  those  where  damp  ditches  nnike  high- 
ways of  escape  for  it  afoot.  It  is  locally  abundant,  particularly  in  the 
great  marshes  that  border  the  Hay  of  Fundy,  but  so  retiring  that,  save 
for  its  little  song,  its  presence  might  be  easily  overlooked.  Swaying 
on  a  tall  stalk  of  meadow  rue  or  scjuatting  on  a  ctmvenient  fence,  the 
males  may  be  found  at  all  hours  of  the  day  repeating  their  song  a  few 
times  and  then  flying  to  some  new  perch  or  burying  themselves  in  the 
grass.  Occasionally  toward  nightfall  one  will  mount  into  the  air  and 
with  set  wings  float  down,  fairly  gusliing  with  .song,  a  hauit  shared  by 
the  ordinary  Sharp-tail  and  by  the  Seaside  Sparrow  as  well. 

With  these  birds  they  a.ssociate  in  autumn,  and  nuiy  bo  flushed  one 
or  two  at  a  time  from  the  strips  of  grass  or  reeds  that  are  left  on  the 
salt  marshes  along  the  ditches  after  the  hay  has  been  cut. 

The  song  is  a  husky,  gasping  effort,  not  very  loud,  and  executed 
with  a  nod  of  the  head.  It  is  sung  in  less  than  a  second,  and  resem- 
bles ksh-Hh-Hh-ool p,  the  last  syllable  occupying  one  fifth  of  the  time 
and  rather  nmsical  compared  with  the  harsh  lisp  that  precedes  it. 
They  also  have  a  tcMp  of  alarm,  but  it  is  the  exception  for  them  to 
show  much  anxiety  about  their  nests  or  young.  The  nest  has  never 
been  taken.  J.  Dwight,  Jr. 

550.  Anunodramus  maritimus  (  Wlh.).  Seaside  SrAitKow.  Ad. 
— A  yellow  line  before  the  eye  ami  on  the  beud  of  the  wing;  upper  parts 
grayish  olive-green:  tail  grayish  brown, 
tiie  outer  webs  of  the  feathers  inar- 
giiied  with  olive-greenish ;  a  ihisky 
line  from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandi- 
ble passes  down  the  sides  of  the  throat; 
breast  more  or  less  suffused  with  butfy 
(wanting  in  summer  specimens),  and 
indistinctly  streaked  with  grayish ; 
throat  and  middle  of  the  belly  white; 
sides  grayish.  L.,  G-00;  W.,  2-50;  T., 
2-20 ;  B.,  -60. 

/^««(7«?.— Atlantic  coast ;  breeds  from  North  Carolina  to  Massachusetts,  and 
winters  from  Virginia  to  Georgia. 

Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 


Fio.  84. 


-Seaside  Sparrow.    (Natural 
size.) 
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AV/',  f>f  course  frnisucs  niul  rcnl  stalks,  lined  with  (rrns.Aes,  on  tlie  ground. 
/uftfx,  three  to  lour,  wliite  or  hiuisii  wiiite,  elouded  or  finely  speekled  with 
ciMiianii)n-l)rown,  especially  ut  the  lurjrer  end,  •i*0  x  -CS. 

Like  most  nuirsh-loving  birds.  Seaside  Sparrows  are  so  consistent 
in  tlioir  choice  of  a  lioine  that  it  would  be  (juite  useless  to  look  for 
them  anywhere  but  in  a  marsh,  and  that  a  salt  one,  jjenerally  within 
sound  or  at  least  sijjht  of  the  sea.  The  baymen  call  them  "Meadow 
Chippies,"  and  often  when  Snipe  and  Plover  shooting  1  have  drawn 
numbers  to  me  by  simply  ^queakinii.  They  tipped  all  the  reeds  about 
my  blind,  chirping  excitedly  at  the  peculiar  sound  which  aroused 
tlieir  curiosity.  They  pass  much  of  their  time  on  the  ground  among 
the  reeds  and  grasses,  but  mount  a  stalk  to  sing  their  short,  unattract- 
ive song  of  four  or  five  notes.  Sometimes  they  flutter  into  the  air  a 
few  feet  al)ove  the  reeds  atul  deliver  their  song  while  on  the  wing. 

The  absence  of  distinct  streaks  on  the  breast  and  lack  of  rufous 
in  their  olivaceous  or  grayish  plunuige  will  distinguish  them  from  the 
Sluirp-tailed,  Swamp,  Savanna,  or  Song  Sparrows,  the  only  ones  which 
are  likely  to  be  found  in  their  haunts. 

650a.  A.  m.  peninsulSB  Alleti.  Scott's  SEAf^iuE  Spakkow.— Similar 
to  the  preoediii),',  but  iiuieli  ilurker ;  prevailing  color  of  the  upper  parts  brown- 
ish blaek,  the  feathers  margined  with  grayish  olive-iu'reen ;  under  parts  more 
heavily  stn-akcd,  tlic  breast  and  sides  streaked  with  blaek  or  blackish.  W., 
2'30 ;  T.,  '2-00 ;  B.,  •r)2. 

lidiKje. — .Vtlaiitie  coast  from  northern  Florida  to  South  Carolina;  CJulf 
coast  from  Florida  to  Texas. 

A  common  southern  representative  of  the  Seaside  Sparrow. 

651.  Ammodramusiiigresceiu /iVf/^>r.  DrsKYSEAsntE  Sparrow. 
Ad. — Upper  parts  blaek,  narrowly  margined  with  grayish  and  grayisli  olive- 
green  ;  under  parts  sharply  streaked  with  black  and  white  in  about  equal 
proportions.     "J..,  5-9.');  W.,  2-2r)-2-40  ;  T.,  2-10-2-r)0:  B.,  -nO-GO"  (liid^'w.). 

lieynarls. — This  species  is  very  distinct,  and  can  be  at  once  distinguished 
from  A.  m.  peninsula,  its  nearest  known  ally,  by  its  much  darker  upper  parts 
and  conspicuously  streaked  under  parts. 

Ji'aiKje. — Marshes  iit  the  northern  end  of  Indian  Kiver,  Florida. 

^\'st  and  effffs  unknown. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard,  the  only  collector  who  has  ever  met  with  this 
species,  found  a  single  individual,  March  17,  18T2,  at  Salt  Lake,  near 
Titusville,  while  in  April  it  was  "qnite  common  on  the  marshes  of 
Indian  Kiver  just  below  Dummett's  Grove,"  and  "  very  abundant  on 
the  upper  end  of  Merritt's  Island."  I  have  searched  for  it  most  care- 
fully, but  without  success,  during  Februai-y  and  i\Iarch  in  the  marshes 
of  the  east  peninsula  of  Indian  River  opposite  Micco,  and  for  a  species 
which  is  not  rare,  the  Dusky  Seaside  Sparrow  apparently  has  a  more 
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Fio.  85.— Lark  Sparrow.    (Natural 
size.) 


restricteil  range  than  any  other  North  American  bird.  Mr.  Maynard 
cons-idors  it  rnignitory,  and  state.s  that  it  is  not  found  in  Florithi  during 
the  winter.  In  flight  as  well  as  in  habit.s  he  say.s,  it  resembles  tho 
Sharp-tailed  rather  than  the  Seaside  Sparrow  (.1.  marifimus).  Its  song 
of  low,  sputtering  notes  is  given  wliile  the  bird  hovers  in  the  air,  after 
which  it  (hops  (juickly  into  the  grass. 

668.  CThondestes  grammacus  (S<ti/).  L.xkk  Si>akkow;  Lakk 
Finch.  J(/.— Sides  of  tliu  erown  uiid  ear-coverts  ehestiiut,  a  wliitisli  line 
over  the  eye  and  tlirniiuli  tlie  center  of  the  crown;  a  Muck  !*treuk  on  the  ^sidcs 
of  tlic  tlirnut ;  iiiipcr  jiarts  brownish  ash  ;  liack  streaked  with  blackish;  tail 
fuscous  or  black,  tiie  outer  feathers  tipped 
with  wliite;  under  parts  white,  a  small 
black  spot  in  the  middle  of  tin-  breiust. 
L.,  t'rJ.T;  VV.,  3-50;  T.,  'J-To;  B.,  -45. 

linmje. — Interior  of  North  America, 
eastward  to  Illinois;  breeds  from  Texas 
to  Manitoba;  .  ■■  "dental  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  (Massacl  usetts,  Lonjr  Island.  New 
Jersey,  District  of  t'olund)ia,  Floriila). 

Wasldngton,  A.  V.,  July,  Aug.,  two 
cal)tures. 

Nid^  of  grasses,  lined  with  rootlets, 
fine  grasses,  and  loni,'  hairs,  on  the  f,'rounil  or  in  low  trees  or  btislies.  AV/_^j«, 
three  to  tive,  white  or  pinkish  white,  spotted,  blotched,  or  scrawled  with  pur- 
plish or  black,  chietly  at  the  larger  end,  -78  x  •(10. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  common  bird  in  the  west.  It  frequents 
localities  of  much  the  same  nature  as  those  selected  by  the  Grass 
Finch,  and  in  its  general  habits  and  song  reminds  out  of  that  species. 

664.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys  {Forxt.).  Wiiite-crowneu  Spar- 
row. Ad. — No  yellow  before  the  eye  or  on  the  bend  of  the  winj,',  center  of 
the  crown  with  a  white  stripe  bordered  on  either  side  by  black  stripes,  all  of 
about  equal  width  ;  no  white  before  the  eye;  a  wliite  line  from  octr  the  eye 
passes  backward  alonj:  the  side  of  the  head;  nape  gray;  back  dark  grayish 
brown,  margined  with  ^rray ;  rump  dark  browinsh  ash  ;  greater  and  middle 
winir-eoverts  tipped  with  white;  tail  fuscous;  under  parts  f.'rayish  white  on 
the  belly,  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  cream-buff.  //«.— (ienerally  similar, 
but  sides  of  the  crown  rufous-])rown.  center  of  the  crown  pale  grayish  brown; 
nape  brownish  ash;  back  margined  with  the  same  color.  L.,  ti'«8;  W.,  3'03; 
T.,  2-S8 ;  B.,  -43. 

ii'a«;/(".— ^"  lircedins  from  lii<rher  mountain  ranges  of  western  United 
States,  Sierra  Nevada,  Uocky  Mountains,  and  i'a.->twaril.  north  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  to  Labrador;  in  winter,  over  whole  of  United  States,  and  south  into 
Mexico"  (Ridirw.). 

Washiuirto!!,  irregularly  common  W.  V.  and  T.  V^.,  A  pi.  15  to  May  l.'i; 
Oct.  irj  to  Nov.  30.  Siiiff  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  May  9  to  20;  Oct.  3  to  30.  Cam- 
bridge, uncommon  T.  V.,  May  12  to  22;  Oct.  1  to  20. 
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yest,  of  grasses,  on  tlie  ground  or  in  bunhcs.  Effgix,  four  to  five,  pnlc  green- 
ish blue,  speckled  and  spotted  with  buy,  especially  at  the  larger  end,  -90  x  -02 
(Davie). 

This  is  one  of  the  aristocrats  of  the  family.  Its  size  and  its  hand- 
some markings  at  once  distinguish  it  from  its  congeners,  and  are  sure 
to  attract  attention.  Though  its  season  of  love  and  music  is  spent  in 
the  far  north,  it  often  favors  us  with  selections  of  its  melodies  as  it 
rests  in  thickets  and  hedgerows  while  slowly  passing  through  our 
country  on  its  northward  pilgrimage.  Its  usual  song  is  like  the  latter 
halt  of  the  White-tiiroat's  familiar  refrain,  repeated  a  number  of  times 
with  a  peculiar  sad  cadence  and  in  a  clear,  soft  whistle  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  group.  It  resembles  its  relatives  also  in  singing  its 
sweetest  songs  in  the  woods,  sometimes  during  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  night.  Ernest  E.  Thompson. 

558.  Zonotrichla  albicoUla  (Gtnel.).  Wuite-tukoatei)  Spakuow; 
PEAnoDV-iMiii).  Ad. — A  yellow  line  before  the  eye;  bend  of  the  wing  yellow; 
center  of  the  crown  with  a  white  stripe  bouiuleil  on  either  side  by  much  wider 
black  stripes;  a  wliite  stripe  from  the  eye  passes  backward  along  tlie  side  of 
the  head;  back  rufous  or  rufous-brown,  streaked  with  black  and  slightly 
margined  with  whitisli ;  rump  grayish  brown;  greater  and  middle  wing-cov- 
erts tipped  with  white;  tail  grayish  brown;  umhr  parts  grayish,  more  so  on 
*he  breast;  throat  with  a  square  white  patch;  belly  whitish;  flanks  and 
under  tail-coveits  tinged  with  grayish  brown.  Iin. — Vcllnw  before  the  eye, 
and  on  the  bend  of  the  wing  duller;  crown  streaks  brownish  ashy  and  mixed 
chestnut  and  i)lack,  instead  of  white  and  black ;  throat  patch  less  sliarply 
defined.     L.,  0-74;  W.,  -JvS'j;  T.,  2vS();  li.,  -44. 

/i'a;/f/e.— Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  northern  Micliigan,  and 
occasionally  Massachusetts,  northward  to  Labrador;  winters  from  Mussucliu- 
setts  to  Floriila. 

Washington,  very  common  W.  V.,  Sept.  28  to  May  20.  Sing  Sing,  com- 
mon T.  v.,  A  pi.  10  to  May  21  ;  Sept.  20  to  Oct.  30;  a  few  winter.  Cambridge, 
very  common  T.  V.,  A  pi.  2r)  to  May  1.");  Oct.  1  to  Nov.  10;  a  few  winter. 

^Vcv/,  of  coarse  grasses,  rootlets,  moss,  strips  of  bark,  etc.,  lined  with  fl,..T 
gr.i.sses,  on  the  ground  or  in  buslics.  Iukjs,  four  to  five,  blilsli  wliite,  fijiely 
and  evcTiIy  speckled  or  heavily  and  irregularly  blotched  with  pale  rufous- 
brown,  -82  X  -(10. 

In  September,  when  the  hedgerows  and  woodland  undergrowths 
begin  to  rustle  with  Sparrows,  Juncos,  and  Towhees,  I  watch  eagerly 
for  the  arrival  of  these  welcome  fall  songsters. 

There  is  little  in  their  nu)dest  appearance  to  tell  one,  as  they  feed 
on  the  ground  near  their  haunts,  of  their  vocal  powers,  and  one  might 
be  pardoned  for  believing  that  a  feeble  tscpp  was  their  only  note.  I 
whistle  a  bar  or  two  of  greeting  ui  their  own  language.  They  are  evi- 
dently puzzled,  but  make  no  reply,  for  it  has  apparently  been  agreed 
among  themselves  that  singing  shall  not  begi.i  for  at  least  a  week  after 
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their  arrival.     Then  there  are  a  few  sweet,  tremulous  trials  before  the 
plaintive,  sympathetic  whistle  brings  cheer  to  the  browning  woods: 


— I ^ ^ f-^-f 


^_#i?r=if_»_#_«_#_^ 


or 


0-0-0—0  0-0—0-0-0 — 


Few  birds  are  more  sociable  than  the  White-throats.  At  this  season 
they  are  always  in  little  companies,  and  they  frequently  roost  together 
iti  large  numbers  in  the  depths  of  dense  thickets  or  clumps  of  ever- 
greens. After  they  have  retired  one  may  hear  the  sharp  chink  of  their 
"  quarrier  "  chorus,  and  when  darkness  comes,  with  low,  brooding  notes 
of  cozy  companionship  they  are  hushed  for  the  night. 

559.  Spizella  monticola  (Gmel).  Tkke  Spakrow;  Winter 
Ciiii'PY.  Ad. — No  l)lack  on  the  foreht'iul ;  im  indisliiiet  black  ispot  on  the 
center  of  the  breast;  top  of  the  licud  rufous-)3ro\vn,  soiuetiines  edj^ed  with 
ashy;  a  gruyish  Hue  over  the  eye  and  a  rufous-brown  line  behind  it;  back 
streaked  witli  rufous-brown,  t)laek,  and  pale  ocliraeeous-buff;  rump  pale 
grayisli  brown;  greater  and  middle  wintr-coverts  tipped  with  white;  outer 
web  of  the  outer  tail-featlier  wliitish :  breast  frrayish  white;  middle  of  the 
belly  white;  sides  tinsred  with  pale  crrayish  brown;  upper  mandible  blaek, 
lower,  yellow  at  the  base,  the  tip  blnek.     L.,  r.-Sfi;  W..  2-00  ;  T.,  2-82  ;  B.,  -41. 

liatuje. — Eastern  North  Ameriea;  breeds  in  Labrador  and  tlie  region 
about  Hudson  Bay;  south  in  winter,  through  eastern  United  States;  west  to 
the  ii(\.\i,c.  of  tlie  Great  Plains. 

Washington,  abundant  \V.  V.,  Nov.  1  to  Apl.  5.  Sing  Sing,  eommon 
W.  v.,  Oet.  10  to  Apl.  27.  Tambridge,  eommon  W.  V.,  abundant  T.  V.,  Oet. 
25  to  Nov.  25;  Meh.  20  to  .Apl.  20. 

Nest^  of  grasses,  rootlets,  anil  hair,  on  or  near  the  ground.  "  E(J(JK.,  four  to 
five,  pale  green  or  greenish  blue,  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  "75  x  "60" 
(Chamberlain). 

Tree  Sparrows  wear  a  small  blaek  dot  on  the  center  of  thoir  other- 
wise unmarked  breasts,  a  badge  which  will  aid  in  their  identification. 
They  come  in  flocks  when  the  fields  are  beginning  to  look  l)rown  and 
dreary,  but  seem  contented  with  the  surroundings  from  which  other 
birds  have  fled. 

They  feed  on  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  grasses,  and  even  when  the 
snow  is  deepest  always  find  an  abundance  of  food.  I  like  to  see  them 
feasting  on  the  seed  stalks  above  the  crust,  and  to  hear  their  diorus  of 
merry,  tinkling  notes,  like  sparkling  frost  crystals  turned  to  music. 

Winter  Chippies  they  are  sometimes  called,  but  at  this  season  there 
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Fm.  86— Chipping  Spar- 
row.   (.Natural  oize.) 


is  little  of  the  Chippy's  nature  about  them.  In  February  or  March 
they  begin  to  sing  a  song  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  Ca- 
nary, but  is  "  finer,  sweeter,  and  not  so  loud." 

660.  Spixella  SOCialis  (  Wih.).  Chipping  Sparkow;  Chippy.  Ad. 
— Forc'iicad  bhiek,  ii  short  grayish  line  in  its  middle;  top  of  tlie  head  rufous; 

the  nape  generally  with  a  few  black  streaks;  a 
grayish  line  over  the  eye  and  a  black  line  behind 
it ;  buck  of  the  neck  grayisli,  separating  the  rufous 
crown  from  the  back  ;  back  streaked  with  black,  u 
little  rufous,  and  more  pale  buffy  ochraceous;  rump 
dati/  gray  ;  wing-bars  not  conspicuous ;  under  parts 
grayish  white,  wliiter  on  the  throat  and  belly  ;  bill 
entirely  hlavk.  Im. — Similar,  hut  no  rufous  erown- 
cap  or  black  on  the  forehead ;  top  of  tlie  head 
streaked  like  the  back  ;  bill  brownisii.  Young  in 
first  plumage  have  the  breast  streaked  with  black.  L.,  rvS?  ;  W.,  2-74;  T., 
2-2();  B., -3(3. 

Remarks. — In  adults  the  rufous  crown,  black  forehead,  gray  rump,  and 
black  bill  are  characteristic;  in  the  young  the  gray  rump  is  a  good  distin- 
guishing mark. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  to  New- 
foundland and  Great  Slave  Lake;  winters  in  the  Gulf  States  and  Mexico. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  abundant  T.  V.,  Mch.  15  to  Nov.  1,  occasion- 
ally winters.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  9  to  Nov.  7.  Cambridge,  abun- 
dant S.  R.,  Apl.  15  to  Oct.  25. 

Nest,  of  grasses,  line  twigs,  or  rootlets,  tiiickly  lined  with  long  hairs,  in 
trees  or  bushes,  live  to  twenty  feet  \\\i.  Jujgs,  four  to  live,  blue  or  greenish 
blue,  with  cinnamon-brown  or  blackish  markings,  chielly  at  the  larger  end, 
•72  X  -51. 

The  Chippy  is  among  Sparrows  what  the  Phodie  is  among  Fly- 
catchers— the  hnmblcst,  most  unassuming  mend)or  of  its  family,  lioih 
show  trustfulness,  which,  in  spite  of  their  unattractive  appearance  and 
far  from  pleasing  voices,  wins  our  affection. 

Chij)py  makes  his  nest  in  the  vines  on  our  piazza,  and  feeds  on  the 
crumbs  at  our  doorstep,  quite  as  though  he  were  a  member  of  the 
family;  and  he  needs  oidy  a  little  encouragement  to  give  evidence  of 
hi:3  entire  confidence  in  our  good  will  by  feeding  from  our  hands. 

His  song  is  a  monotonous  chippy-chippy-chippy-chippti,  rather  high 
and  wiry  and  frequently  miming  into  an  insectlike  trill — by  no  means 
a  musical  performance. 

In  the  fall  Chippy  changes  his  dre.ss.  dons  a  streaked  cap  for  the 
one  of  bright  bay,  and,  with  others  of  his  kind,  goes  to  the  fields  to 
feast  on  the  year's  harvest  of  seeds.  He  is  generally  found  near  trees 
and  hedgerows,  into  which,  when  alarmed,  he  flies  with  his  com- 
panions. 
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661*  SpixelUL  pSillidai  (Swainx.).  Clay-colokkd  Sparrow.  Ail. — 
With  tt  gctiural  reMeinbluncc  to  iiiiiiiaturo  iS".  xot'lit/if),  but  less  nit'ous  al)ove, 
whiter  below,  tlie  line  over  tiic  e}e  white,  and  the  runip  pale  grayisii  brown 
iii.steail  of  slaty  lyrray.     \V.,  ii-40;  T.,  2-35;  B.,  •;}4. 

Range. — Interior  of  N(jrth  Anieriea;  breeds  from  northern  Nebraska,  cen- 
tral Iowa,  and  northern  Illinois  nortliward ;  winters  from  southern  Texas 
southward;  accidental  in  North  Carolina. 

At-«<,  of  gra-sses,  lined  with  hairs,  on  the  ground  or  iu  buslies.    Etjgs.,  three 
to  five,  similar  to  those  of  S.  soeialis. 

"  This  pale  Spiirrow  of  the  phiins  is  very  similar  in  actions  to  the 
Ciiipi)ing  Sparrow,  but  less  familiar  and  confiding  in  habits"  (Goss). 

Brewer's  Sparrow  (562.  SpizeUa  breweri),  a  western  species,  Inis  been 
recorded  once  from  Massachusetts. 

663>  Spizella  pusilla  (  M'ih.).  Fiel[>  Sparrow.  Ad.— B'lW  reddish 
brown  ;  top  of  the  head  rufous,  a  gray  line  over  the  eye;  nape  sliglitly  gray; 
back  like  the  crown,  but  finely  streaked  with  black  and  narrowly  edged  with 
brownish  ashy ;  rump  brownish  ashy ;  middle  and  greater  wing-coverts 
tipped  with  white;  under  parts  white,  tinged  witii  ochraceous- butt' on  the 
breast  and  sides.  Jin. — Similar,  but  the  colors  ilullcr,  the  crown  edged  with 
grayish  and  sometimes  a  faint  grayish  line  through  its  center.  J  ou/hj  In  Jird 
plumage  have  the  breast  streaked  with  black.  L.,  otJS;  VV., 'JsV);  T.,  255; 
B.,  -31!. 

liemarks. — This  bird  may  be  known  by  its  brightly  colored  Ijack,  bully 
breast,  and  especially  by  its  reddish  bill. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  soutliern  Illinois  and  Soutli 
Carolina  to  (Quebec  and  Manitoba;  winters  from  Illinois  and  Virginia  south- 
ward. 

Washington,  very  common  P.  R.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  2  to  Nov. 
7.     Cambridge,  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  1")  to  Nov.  1. 

Kedy  of  rather  coarse  grasses,  weed  stalks,  rootlets,  etc.,  lined  with  fine 
grasses  and  long  hairs,  on  the  ground  or  in  low  bushes.  /;;/f/.v,  three  to  five, 
white  or  l)luish  while,  witli  numerous  rufous  markings,  chielty  about  the 
larger  end,  -70  x  -WL 

Its  bright  rufous  color,  the  absence  of  spots  on  its  breast,  and  espe- 
cially its  flesh-colored  bill,  are  the  best  field-marks  of  this  misjiainod 
Sparrow.  lie  is  not  a  true  Field  Sparrow,  but  prefers  old  pastures 
dotted  with  clumps  of  bushes  or  young  cedars.  There  is  sonu'thing 
winning  in  his  appearance;  lie  seems  such  a  gentle,  innocent,  dove- 
lik>'  little  bird.  His  song  is  in  keeping  with  his  character,  being  an 
unusually  clear,  plaintive  whistle,  sweeter  to  the  lover  of  birds'  songs 
than  the  voice  of  the  most  gifted  songstress.  It  is  subject  to  much 
variation.  Not  only  do  the  same  iiulividuals  sing  several  dilTerent 
songs,  but  two  individuals  in  the  same  locality  rarely  sing  alike. 
There  is  also  much  variation  in  the  songs  of  birds  from  difTerent 
regions.    For  this  reason  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  a  description 
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of  the  song  which  will  apply  throughout  the  bird's  range.  However, 
an  average  song  consists  of  the  syUables  cMr-wee,  cher-wee,  cher-wee, 
cher-wee,  chee-o,  de-de-de-de-de,  the  last  notes  joined  in  a  triil. 

This  gives,  of  course,  no  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  Field  Sparrow's 
song,  but  to  be  convinced  of  its  rare  beauty  one  need  only  hear  it  as 
the  sun  goes  down  and  the  hush  of  early  evening  is  quieting  the  earth. 

The  Westkun  Fikld  Hpakijow  (56V?«.  SpizcUa  pusilla  arenacea)  has  been 
recorded  from  the  vicinity  ot'2sew  Orleans. 

667*  Junco  hyemalis  (/.2^t».).  Jr.'co;  SxowninD.  Ad.$. — Upper 
parts,  tliroat,  and  breu.st  jL'niyisli  .slute-eolor ;  upper  parts  more  or  less  washed 
with  grayish  brown;  belly  white,  sides  grayish;  no  wing-bars;  tail  fuscous, 
the  two  outer  feathers  and  part  of  the  third  winte ;  bill  tiesh-eolor.  Ad.  9  . — 
Similar,  but  the  upper  parts  browner,  throat  and  breast  paler.  Young  in 
Jirst  plumage  resemble  the  adults,  but  have  the  upper  jjarts,  throat,  and 
bren.st  streaked  with  black.    L.,  0-27 ;  W.,  3'03 ;  T.,  2-71 ;  B.,  -41. 

Kange. — North  America;  breeds  from  northern  Minnesota  and  northern 
New  York  northward  and  southward  along  the  summits  of  the  AUeghanies 
to  Virginia;  winters  southward  to  the  Gulf  States. 

Washington,  abundant  W.  V\,  Oct.  5  to  Apl.  25.  Sing  Sing,  common  W. 
v.,  Sept.  19  to  May  4.  Cambridge,  rather  common  VV.  V.,  abundant  T.  V., 
Sept.  20  to  Nov.  25 ;  Mch.  20  to  Ajil.  20. 

Ncst^  of  grasses,  moss,  and  rootlets,  lined  witli  line  grasses  and  long  hairs, 
on  or  near  the  ground.  /i'j/fAS  four  to  live,  white  or  bluish  white,  finely  and 
evenly  speckled  or  spotted,  sometimes  heavily  blotched,  at  the  larger  end 
with  rufous -brown,  ■7<)  x  '58. 

When  the  snow  begins  to  fly  you  will  look  out  some  gray  morning 
to  find  a  flock  of  small,  [)lump,  slate-colored  birds  hopping  about  the 
dooryard,  picking  up  what  thoy  can  find,  or  sitting  in  the  bushes  with 
an  air  of  contentment  that  it  is  pleasant  to  see. 

Coming,  as  they  do,  when  most  of  the  home  birds  have  left  for  the 
south,  they  bring  their  own  welcome,  and  soon  seem  like  old  friends. 
But  if  you  would  really  know  your  gentle  winter  visitors,  you  must 
go  back  into  the  woods  when  summer  comes  and  find  them  in  their 
own  homes. 

Look  for  them  in  a  tangle  of  fallen  tree-tops,  logs,  and  upturned 
roots,  A  pair  I  once  surprised  in  such  a  place  at  first  sat  and  chirped 
at  me — with  bills  full  of  food — but  soon  they  were  flying  freely  back 
and  forth  to  the  upturned  root  where  they  had  hidden  their  nest. 

I  noticed  with  surprise  that  their  gray  plumage  toned  in  so  well 
with  the  dark  earth  that  they  were  hard  to  see.  The  sharp  horizontal 
line  across  the  breast  where  the  gray  turns  abruptly  to  white  added 
to  the  disguise,  the  straight  line  breaking  the  round  form  of  the  bird. 

The  Hsip  of  the  Junco  is  unmistakable  and  more  often  heard  than 
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his  song,  but  he  has  both  a  trill  and  a  low,  sweet  song  us  unpreten- 
tious and  cheery  us  the  friendly  bird  himself. 

Florence  A.  Merriam. 

567e.  J.  h.  carolinensis  lireird.  Cakolina  Jinco.— similar  to  the 
preceding  species,  but  sliglitly  larger,  the  upjier  parts,  throat,  and  breast  uni- 
form gruyinh  slate-color  tvithout  a  brownish  wash,  bill  liorn-eolor.  W.,3"26: 
T.,  28.-) ;  B.,  -4;}. 

Range. — Mountains  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina. 

This  is  a  common  and  apparently  j)ermunent  resident  species  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  southern  AUeghanies. 

Siiufeldt's  J  unco  {5G7h.  J  unco  hyemalis  8?iv/eldti),&  western  Hpceies,  has 
been  recorded  from  Illinois,  District  of  Columiiia,  Maryland,  and  Massacliu- 
setts.  It  resembles  J.  /iz/onaltK,  but  has  the  back  browner  and  the  sides 
brownish  vinaceous. 

576.  Feucaea  SBstivalis  (Licht.).  Pine-voods  Sparuow.  Ad.— 
Upper  parts  light  client  nut,  more  or  less  streaked  with  black  and  margined 
with  (jraij  ;  a  grayish  line  over  the  eye;  bend  of  the  wing  yellow;  tail- 
feathers  narrow,  grayish  fuscous,  the  outer  ones  much  the  shortest;  breast 
and  sides  washed  with  pale  brownish  ash  ;  breast  sometimes  with  u  few 
black  spots;  nuddle  of  the  belly  white.    L.,  5-80  ;  W.,  2-50;  T.,  '2.r)0;  H.,  -45, 

liange. — Florida  and  southern  (ieorgia. 

AW,  of  fine  grasses,  on  the  ground,  beneath  scrub  palmetto.  h'<jtjSy  tlircQ 
to  four,  pure  white,  -72  x  -01. 

This  is  a  common  bird  in  Florida.  It  wiidors  in  tlio  southern  part 
of  the  State  and  migrates  northward  in  March.  It  is  foutid  only  in 
pine  woods  having  an  undergrowth  of  send)  palmetto.  Here  it  passes 
most  of  its  time  on  the  ground,  and  is  dillicult  to  flush. 

When  singing,  it  seeks  an  elevated  perch.  In  my  opinion  its  song 
is  more  beautiful  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  Sparrows.  It  is  very 
simple,  but  it  possesses  all  the  exquisite  tenderness  and  pathos  of  the 
melody  of  the  Hermit  Thrush  ;  indeed,  in  purity  of  tone  and  in  execu- 
tion I  should  consider  the  Sparrow  the  superior  songster.  It  sings  most 
freely  very  early  in  the  moriung  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
world  is  hushed  and  the  pine  trees  breathe  a  soft  accompaniment  t(» 
its  divine  music. 

575a<  P.  8B«  bachmanli  (.("'/.).  Baouman's  Sparuow. — Similar  to 
the  preceding  species,  but  the  upper  parts  lufous,  black  streaks  generally 
confined  to  the  back,  or  absent ;  line  over  th  eye  burty  ;  breast  and  sides 
brownish  eream-butf  without  streaks. 

Range. — Lower  Mississippi  Valley  north  to  southern  Indiana  and  southern 
Illinois;  west  to  northern  Texas;  east  to  (Jeorgia,  South  and  North  Carolina; 
south  in  winter,  in  the  Atlantic  States,  to  southern  Florida. 

Next.,  of  grasses,  domed  and  cylindrical,  on  the  ground.     Kggs,  three  to 
four,  pure  v.hite,  •T4  x  '(JO  (Bendire,  Auk,  v,  1888,  p.  SoO). 
21 
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In  Florida,  where  this  bird  is  not  unconunon  during  t^e  winter,  I 
have  found  it  in  pine  woods  undergrown  with  turiiev  onks,  and  not  in 
localities  frequented  by  P.  (Cfitiralis,  Mr.  Ridgway  writes  that  in 
Illinois  this  is  "emphatically  a  bird  of  open  oak  woods,  where  large 
■white  and  j)ost  oaks  prevail,  with  grass  land  ininiediately  adjoining, 
or  where  the  interval.^  between  the  trees  consist  of  sward  rather  than 
undergrowth;  but  neglected  fields,  grov.ii  up  to  weeds,  and  in  which 
dead  trees  are  left  standing,  are  ixlao  its  favorite  haunts." 

lie  speaks  of  its  song  as  reminding  one  somewhat  of  the  plaintive 
chant  of  the  Field  Sparrow,  but  as  far  sweeter  and  louder;  "the  m.  Il- 
lation, as  nearly  as  can  be  expressed  in  words,  resembling  the  syllables 
iheeeeet'e-thut,  luf,  hit,  ltd,  the  first  l)eing  a  rich  silvery  trill,  pitched  in 
a  high  musical  key,  ihe  other  syllables  also  metallic,  but  alwupt,  and 
lower  in  tone." 

681>  Melospiza  fiajsciaita>  (Onul.).  Sono  Spakrow.  Ad. — Crown 
rufous-brown,  witli  a  ;;rayisli  line  thro  h  its  ffiitcr ;  a  frrayish  line  over  tiie 
eye;  arut'ous-brown  lino  from  behi  lie  eye  to  the  nape ;  feathers  of  the 
buck  streuUed  witii  blaek  and  niarj.  ined  witli  rufous-brown  and  grayisii ; 
greater  wiiiu'-c'overts  with  black  s[)ots  at  their  tips;  no  wliite  wing-bars  or 
yellow  on  tlie  wing;  tail  rufous  grayisli  brown,  the  middle  feathers  darker 
along  their  shafts;  outer  featliem  shortest;  sides  of  the  throat  with  black  or 
blackish  streaks;  breast  with  wedgc-sliajied  streaks  of  black  and  rufVius- 
brown  which  tend  to  form  one  binjir  Ithitch  on  the  center;  sides  washed 
with  brownish  and  streaked  with  black  and  rutbus-brown  ;  middle  of  the 
belly  white.    L.,  IV30;  W.,  2-r>i>;  T.,  '2-02;  R.,  •41t. 

Range. — Kastcrn  North  America;  breeds  from  nortliern  Illinois  and  Vir- 
ginia north  to  Quebec  and  Manitoba;  winters  from  southern  Illinois  and 
Massachusetts  to  the  Gulf  States. 

Washington,  common  P.  K.,  abundant  T.  V.,  Mcli.  and  Oct.  Sing  Sing, 
common  P.  K.  Cambridge,  very  abundant  S.  R.,  Mch.  10  to  Nov.  1 ;  locally 
common  W.  V. 

I^est,  of  coarse  grasses,  rootlets,  dead  leaves,  strips  of  bark,  etc.,  lined  with 
finer  gra.sscs  antl  sometimes  long  hairs,  on  the  ground,  sometimes  in  bushes. 
Eggs,  four  to  five,  white  or  bluish  while,  with  numerous  rufous-brown  mark- 
ings which  sometimes  nearly  conceal  the  ground  color,  "76  x  •GO. 

The  Song  Sparrow's  vast  range  in  a  dozen  varying  climates,  its 
readiness  to  adapt  itself  to  the  different  conditions  in  each  of  the  re- 
gions it  inhabits,  its  numerical  abundance  and  steady  increase  while 
st>me  of  its  family  are  dying  out,  its  freedom  from  disease  and  vermin, 
and  its  perennial  good  spirits*  evidenced  by  its  never-failing  music — 
all  proclaim  that  it  is  indeed  one  of  Nature's  successes. 

Its  irrepressible  vivacity  and  good  spirits  in  spite  of  all  circum- 
stances are  aptly  illustratetl  by  the  fact  that  its  song  may  be  heard  in 
every  month  of  the  year  and  in  all  weathers;  also  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day — for  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  darkest  nights  than  to 
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henr  its  swoot  chant  in  hulf-conscious  answer  to  the  hooting  of  the 
Uwl  or  even  the  report  of  a  gun. 

It  is  never  seen  far  from  water,  and  when  it  is  alarmed  it  flies 
downward  or  along — never  upward — into  some  low  thicket,  pumping 
its  tail  as  it  flies. 

Its  alarm  note  is  a  simple  metallic  chip,  which  is  very  dist  jictive 
when  once  learned.  Hut  its  merry  chant — which  has  won  for  it  the 
name  of  "Song  Sparrow" — is  its  best-known  note.  It  is  a  voluble 
and  uninterrupted  but  short  refrain,  and  is  perhaps  the  sweetest  of 
the  familiar  voices  of  the  meadow  lands.  The  song  that  it  occasion- 
ally utters  whilo  on  the  wing  is  of  quite  a  dilTerent  character,  being 
more  prolonged  and  varied. 

Though  so  abundant,  it  can  not  be  styled  a  sociable  species.  Even 
during  the  migrations  it  is  never  seen  in  compact  flocks  like  the  Red- 
poll or  Snowflake  ;  at  most  it  will  be  found  forming  a  part  of  a  long, 
scattered  migrating  train  that  usually  includes  a  number  of  dilTerent 
but  nearly  related  species.  P^rxest  E.  Tuompson. 

683.  Melospica  lincolnl  {Ami.).  Lincoln's  Spakkow.  Ad.^ 
UpptT  parts  streaked  with  blac-k,  brownisli  t-'ruy,  uiid  grayish  Itrown;  tuil- 
feutliers  narrow  and  rather  pointed,  the  outer  ones  sliortest;  under  parts 
white,  rather  finely  streaked  with  blaek,  «  broad  crtam-buff  band  acroxK  the 
breast,  a  ereani-butt'  stripe  on  either  sitle  of  the  throat ;  sides  tiu<,'ed  with 
cream-butT.     L..  'rVo ;  W.,  'J-oO :  T.,  2-40 :  B.,  •41. 

liemarls. — The  ereaui  -  butt'  band  on  the  breast  is  distinctive  of  this 
species. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America  ;  breeds  from  nortliern  Illinois  and  north- 
ern New  York  northward;  winters  from  southern  Illinois  to  Mexico;  rare 
east  of  the  Allcf^hanies. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  several  records,  ^[ay  and  Oct.  Sinsr  Sinir.  rare 
T.  v.,  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  10.  Caud)ridge,  uncoiinuou  T.  V.,  May  15  to  May  25; 
Sept.  15  to  Oct.  5. 

Nest.!  generally  similar  to  that  of  M.  /asrlata,  on  the  ground.  "  /^';/{/»,  four 
to  five,  pale  green  or  bultisli,  sometimes  almost  wiiite,  thickly  spotted  and 
blotched  with  reddish  brown  and  lilac,  '80  x  CO"  (Chand)crlain). 

The  most  striking  characteristic  about  the  Lincoln's  Sparrow  is  its 
shyness,  whether  migrating  in  the  lavish  abundance  of  the  west,  stray- 
ing casually  through  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or  settled 
for  the  summer  in  a  chosen  spot  of  the  northern  evergreen  woods. 
Scampering  like  a  mouse  along  some  tumble-down  stone  wall  half 
buried  in  poison  ivy,  sumach,  and  all  the  tangled  growth  that  goes 
to  make  up  an  old  hedgerow,  or  peering  out  from  a  clump  of  low- 
spreading  bushes,  this  little  bird  may  sometimes  be  detected ;  but  as 
he  hurries  northward  late  in  the  migration,  when  all  the  woods  and 
fields  are  ringing  with  bird  music,  our  attention  is  seldom  directed 
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towiinl  tho  silent  stnifjf^U'r,  while  in  the  autumn  he  is  lust  in  the  waves 
of  Sparrows  tliat  flood  tho  t-ountry. 

If  we  follow  him  northward,  we  fiiid  him  irregularly  distrihutod  in 
small  colonics  or  single  pairs  in  damp  clearings,  perhajts  along  hrooks 
or  ponUs,  but  avoiding  almost  entirely  the  wetter,  nu)re  open  localities, 
where  the  Swamp.  Sparrow  is  at  home.  Attracted  by  a  sharp  chirp 
which,  at  times  reduplicated,  resembles  that  of  a  young  ('lii|ipiiig 
Sparrow,  we  may  succeed  in  catching  a  glimjise  of  him  as  he  lurks 
beneath  a  little  spruce  perhaps  no  l)igger  tlum  an  und)rella. 

Sometimes  venturing  tinudly  to  the  outer  boughs  of  a  spruce,  he 
stjrprises  the  hearer  with  a  most  unsparrowlike  song.  It  is  not  loud, 
and  suggests  the  bubbling,  guttural  m-tes  of  the  House  Wren,  com- 
bined with  the  sweet  rijipling  music  of  the  Purple  Finch,  and  when 
you  think  the  song  is  done  there  is  an  unexpected  aftermath.  The 
birds  sing  very  little  and  at  long  intervals,  and  are  seldom  heard  dur- 
ing the  later  hours  of  the  day,  ceasing  at  once  if  anybody  api)roaches. 

J.  DwuiiiT,  Jr. 
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584.  MelOSpiza  ^eor^ana  {Lath.).  Swamp  Spakrow.  Ad.  in 
summer. — Crown  clifsttiul-rutous ;  torfiieud  black;  u  grayish  line  over  tlie 
eye;  u  blaekisli  rine  behind  the  eye;  nnpe  slaty  gray  with  u  few  black 
streaks:  fcatlic-rs  of  the  back  hroailly  streaked  with  black  and  iimrgined 
with  rufous  and  creaui-ljutf  or  ashy  l)utl';  wing-coverts  rufous,  the  greater 
ones  with  l)lack  spots  at  their  tips;  rump  rufous  grayisli  brown,  soiiietiuiea 
streaked  with  black ;  tail  rufous  grayisli  l)rown.  the  middle  feathers  darker 
alonir  their  shafts;  tlinmt  and  iiiiddle  of  the  belly  white,  breast  grayish,  sides 
wtushed  with  pale  grayish  brown.  A'i.  hi  winter  and  Iin. — Similar,  hut  tho 
top  of  tlic  head  streaked  witli  black,  rufous-brown,  and  grayish  ;  nai>e  less 
gray  ;  breast  washed  with  brownish.    L.,  r)-8'J;  W.,  2-34;  T.,  '2-3'J;  B.,  •40. 

l{an<ie. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  northern  Illinois  and  Penn- 
svlvania  northward  to  Labrador;  winters  from  southern  Illinois  and  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  Gulf. 

Washington,  very  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  to  May  15;  Sept.  25  to  Oct.  80;  a 
few  winter.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  conuuon  S.  K.,  Apl.  4  to  Dec.  2;  a  few 
winter.     Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R.,  Apl.  12  to  Nov.  10;  a  few  winter. 

Ked.,  generally  similar  to  that  of  M.  famata^  on  the  ground.  /-'(/!7'S  four 
to  tivo,  similar  in  color  to  tho.'  :  of  M.  fasciata,  but  the  markings  are  generally 
more  confluent,  -70  x  57. 

While  wintering  in  the  south.  Swamp  Sparrows  frequently  belie 
their  name,  and  I  have  often  fouiul  nundiers  of  them  in  dry  "old 
fields"  of  broom  sedge;  but  at  the  north  they  are  more  consistent, 
and  one  rarely  sees  them  Vjeyond  the  confines  of  a  wet  meadow,  or, 
more  preferably,  a  large  grassy  marsh  with  reed-bordered  streams. 

Swamp  Sparrows  may  be  distinguished  from  their  cousins,  the  Song 
Sparrows,  by  their  uiistreakcd  breasts  and  totally  different  notes.    Their 
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usual  call-note  is  a  .sharp  rherp,  not  uuliki'  tliat  of  the  VV'hiti'-throafrd 
Sparrow,  and  quite  dilTi-rent  fnxu  tlio  rather  nasal  r/i/ia  of  the  Sonjf 
Sparrow.  'I'lieir  song  in  a  simple,  sweet,  but  somewhat  monotonous 
tiircf-fircff-iirfff,  repeated  many  tinies,  all  on  one  iu)te,  and  som'.'times 
running  into  a  trill. 

68B<  Pa>S8erella  iliaoa  I  ■)/( vr. ).  Fox  Spaubow.  .4*/.— Upper  parts 
rut'uiis-hrnwi),  tlie  feuthurs  imirtr'uii'd  by  t'inimmoii-l)ro\vn  ;  upper  tuil-eovfrtri 
iiiul  tail  hinjht  rufous;  wiu/^rs  miir- 
jlinctl  with  rufous;  under  parts  heav!' 
Ijl  strealied  and  spntt('<l  witli  nit'ous- 
lirown  aiul  lilaekish ;  middle  of  the 
hclly  white ;  lower  iMundil)lc  yllow- 
isli.  L.,  7-2(i;  W.,  3-;J!»;  T.,  f^'^;  B., 
•oO. 

RaiKje, — Breeds  from  the  Majrda- 
len  Ishuids  an<.l  Manitol)a  to  Alaska; 
winters  from  Vir;.'iuia  soutliwurd. 

WashiiiiTtou,  very  alumdant  T.  V.,  '' 

Fell,  to  .\pl.  5 ;  Oet.  '.'.">  to  Nov. ;  a  few  Fia.  87.— Fox  Sparrow.  (Natural  size.) 
winter.    Siuj^  Siii!',  tnli'rai)ly  eommon 

T.  v.,  Meh.  4  to  A  pi.  20;  Oet.  14  to  Nov.  '.i8.  ('aml)rid-,'e,  abundant  T.  V,, 
Meh.  15  to  Apl.  20;  Oet.  20  to  Nov.  15. 

Xixt,  of  course  grasses,  lined  with  tiucr  <rrasscs,  hair,  moss,  and  ft-athers.  on 
the  ijfround,  and  in  low  trees  and  iiushes.  A'f/.'AS  foiu-  to  live,  pale  bluish, evenly 
speekled  or  heavily  blotehed  with  umber  or  vinaeeous-brown,  '80  x  •(J.3  (see 
Bendire,  Auk,  vi,  IHSD,  p.  108). 

In  the  early  spring  the  Fox  Sparrow  i.s  seen  mostly  about  damp 
thickets  and  roadside  shnd)bery;  later  it  takes  more  to  woods- ides, 
foraging  on  Icai'-strewn  slopes  where  there  is  little  or  no  undergrowth, 
often  associated  with  small  parties  of  Juncos.  On  its  return  in  the 
autumn  it  again  becomes  a  common  denizen  of  hedgerows  and  thickets, 
and  also  invades  the  weedy  grainfields,  rarely,  however,  straying  far 
from  some  thickety  cover.  Sometimes  largo  numbers  congregate 
among  withered  growths  of  tall  weeds,  whence  they  emerge  with  a 
loud  whirring  of  wings  as  their  /etreat  is  invaded,  and  hie  away  in 
tawny  clouds,  flock  after  flock.  It  is  a  great  scratcher  among  dead 
leaves,  and  can  make  the  wood  rubbish  fly  in  a  way  which,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size,  a  barnyard  fowl  could  scarcely  excel. 

The  usual  note  of  the  Fox  Sparrow  is  a  feeble  tKeep.  A  note  of 
excitement  is  louder  and  sharper  in  tone.  Its  song  is  not  surpassed 
by  that  of  any  of  our  Sparrows.  It  is  a  revelation  to  hear  it  at  sun- 
down on  some  vernally  softened  evening  of  early  springtime ;  little 
swarms  of  gnats  hover  in  the  balmy  air;  from  the  twilight  meadows 
comes  the  welcome,  half-doiditfnl  piping  of  the  first  hylas — no  other 
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sovmd.  Then  perliaps  from  soine  dusky  thicket  a  bird's  song!  An 
emotional  outburst  rising  full-'  'led  and  elear,  and  [iassing  all  too 
quickly  to  a  closing  cadence,  whicli  seems  to  linger  in  the  silent  air. 
It  is  the  song  of  the  Fox  Sparrow  with  that  fuller  power  and  richness 
of  tone  which  come  into  it,  or  seem  to,  at  the  sunset  hour.  It  breaks 
forth  as  if  inspired  from  pure  joy  in  the  awakened  season,  though  with 
some  vague  undertone,  scarcely  of  sadness,  rather  of  some  lower  tone 
of  joy.  Eugene  P.  Bilkxell. 

687.  Pipilo   eiythirophthalinus  {Linn.).     Tuwiiee;  Ciiewink; 

JouKK.  Ail.  6  . — Upper  parts  black,  souietiincs  marfrhied  with  rufous;  throat 
and  breast  black,  belly  white,  sides  rufous;  outer  wel)  of  i>riinaries  mostly 
white;  tail  bhicl.,  the  three  outer  feathers  tipped  with  wliite;  outer  web  of 
the  outer  feather  entirely  white ;  iris  red.  Ad.  9  . — Upper  parts,  wings,  throat, 
uud  breast  brigiit  grayisii  brown;  tail  fuscous,  the  tlnvj  outer  feathers  tipped 
with  wiiite ;  sides  rufous,  nrKklle  of  the  belly  wiiite.  Young  in  Jird  pltini- 
atfe  have  tiie  back  and  under  parts  streaked  witli  black.  L.,  8-35;  \V.,  3-3-i ; 
T.,  3-ti8 ;  B.,  -65. 

/A/Wf/e.— Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  tlic  lower  Mississippi  Val- 
ley and  (Jeorjfia  north \va''d  to  Maine,  Ontario,  and  Manitoba;  winters  from 
Virginia  to  Florida. 

Washington,  common  S.  K.,  very  common  T.  V.,  Api.  1.")  to  May  15;  Sept. 
to  (Jet.  lo;  a  few  wiiUer.  .Sing  8ing,  common  S.  K..  Apl.  21  to  Oct.  31. 
Cambridge,  connnou  8.  R.,  Apl.  25  to  Oct.  IT). 

AV.«^  externnlly  of  dead  leaves  and  strips  of  bark,  lined  witli  fine  grasses, 
on  or  near  the  ground.  h'i'>/s,  \\)\\r  to  five,  whi\e,  finely  and  evenly  speckled 
with  sluides  of  rufnus,  sometimes  blotched  at  the  larger  end,  ''.Hi  x  -71. 

There  is  a  vigorousness  about  the  Towhoo's  notes  and  actions  which 
suggests  both  a  '  ustling.  energetic  disposition  ami  a  good  constitu- 
tion, lie  entirely  dominates  the  thicket  or  bushy  uiulergrowth  in 
which  he  makes  his  home.  Tlu'  dead  leaves  lly  liefore  his  attack;  his 
white-tipped  tail-feathers  flash  in  the  gloom  of  his  haunts.  He  greets 
nil  passers  witli  a  brisk,  inquiring  cheinnk,  foirhei',  and  if  yon  pause 
to  reply,  with  {i  flnfT-fhiP' oi  his  short,  rouiuled  wings  he  flies  to  a  near- 
by limb  to  better  inspect  ytni. 

It  is  only  when  singing  tliat  the  Towhee  is  fully  at  rest.  Then  a 
change  comes  over  him;  he  is  in  love.  and.  mounting  a  low  branch, 
he  gives  voice  to  his  passion  in  song.  I  have  long  tried  to  express 
the  Towhee's  song  in  words,  but  never  succeeded  as  well  as  Ernest 
Tiiompson  when  he  wrote  it  chuck-burr, piU-(Mvill-a-tvil'-n. 

687a»  P.  O.  nlleni  f\iu<:i.  Wuitk-eveo  Towtike;  .fouEE.— Similar  to 
tlie  j>rccediiig,  but  with  less  wliiu-  on  the  wings  and  tail ;  only  firn  outer  tail- 
feathers  lijiped  with  wiiite;  iris  yellowish  or  white.  1...  SOO;  W..  3"J0;  T., 
3-tiO ;  B.,  ■:>•*. 

Bange. — Florida;  northward  along  the  couot  to  southern  South  Carolina. 
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This  southern  race  of  the  Towhee  does  not  associate  with  the 
northern  bird,  which  is  abundant  in  the  south  in  the  winter. 

The  latter  selects  haunts  of  much  the  same  nature  as  those  in 
which  it  p  "sses  the  summer,  while  the  southern  bird  lives  in  heavy 
growths  of  scrub  palmetto.  The  notes  of  nllcni  differ  from  those  of 
erythrophthalmus;  its  towhee  is  much  higher,  and  its  song,  as  Dr. 
Allen  pointed  out  years  ago,  is  shorter.  It  is  also  a  shyei  bird  than 
its  northern  cousin. 

693.  CardinalJB  cardinaHs  (/.//<»).  CAtnnxAT..  .1'/.  <$ .— Tiiroat 
nnd  re^'ion  about  tlio  base  of  the  bill  black;  ruat  of  the  pluina<:i'  bri),dit  rosy 
red,  tile  upper  parts  tipped  witii  jLrrayisli ;  n  conspicuous  crest ;  l)ill  red.  Ad, 
9 . — Tiiroat  and  rcirion  ul)(>iit  tlic  base  of  bill  irviiyisli  lilack ;  crest,  wiiifrs, 
and  tail  dull  red ;  U|)[>er  parts  olive  l)ro\vnitli  uali ;  under  parts  tiutly  ociira- 
ceoiis,  ligiitcr  on  tiie  l)eily,  and  sonutinies  tini^ed  witii  red  on  tiie  breast.  L., 
8-25;  W.,  3-Vr);  T.,  4'O0  ;  B.,  -tU. 

RaiKje. — Eastern  United  States;  breeds  from  Florida  to  Iowa  aUd  (south- 
ern New  York  ;  resident  tlirouirliout  its  raiijre. 

Wasliiuj^ton,  coninioii  J'.  IJ. ;  less  conmion  than  formerly.  Bing  Sing, 
A.  V.    Cambridge,  casual,  two  instances. 

^est,  of  t\vii;s,  rootlets,  and  strips  of  l)ark,  liticfl  with  frrasses  and  rootlets, 
in  buslies.  ^'f/f/A',  tiiree  to  four,  wiiite  or  bluish  widte,  speckled  or  spotted 
witii  grayisli  brown,  cinnamon-lirown,  or  undier,  1-00  x  10. 

One's  first  impression  of  the  Cardiiial  Grosbeak  will  usually  be  that 
he  is  rather  a  clumsy  fellow.  His  body  appears  to  be  stiff,  as  if  it 
were  made  of  wood,  different  in  every  way  from  the  pliant,  lithe  body 
of  the  Catbird,  for  example.  He  hops  about  on  the  ground  Mith  tail 
held  well  up  out  of  harm's  way,  and  comes  heavily  down  upon  his 
feet,  as  if  his  body  were  really  very  solid.  In  fact,  he  is  not  at  ail  a 
graceful  bird. 

He  is  a  famous  singer,  liis  song  being  a  loud,  dear  whistle,  into 
which  usually  enters  quite  freqiuMitly  the  sound  ot  q  !  q  !  q  !  and  a 
peculiar  long-drawn-out  e-e  !  .sometimes  syllabled  as  "three  durrs  !  " 
He  is  a  favorite  cage-bird.  The  female  Cardinal  is  herself  a  charming 
singer,  more  pleasing  to  many  than  her  mate,  lier  music  being  softer 
in  tone  and  otherwise  different  from  his.  The  comiMon  call-liofe  of 
both  is  a  sharp,  abrupt  tf^ip!  easily  recognized  after  being  once 
heard. 

As  the  head  of  a  family  the  C.-irdiniil  is  adniinible.  iinf  only  in  his 
attentions  to  hi'^  lovely  dove-colored  mate,  but  in  singing  to  her  by  the 
hour,  and  in  protecting  her  from  intrusion  or  danger.  To  the  young  in 
the  nest  he  is  an  untiring  provider  of  worms  and  grtibs.  and  thus  most 
usefid  in  a  garden.  Notliing  can  be  more  comical  than  his  behavior 
when  lie  first  comlucts  his  yoiuig  family  out  into  the  world  while  his 
mate  is  engaged  with  her  second  sitting.     He  is  as  ftissy  as  any  young 
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mothor,  hoppiiij?  aV)out  in  great  excitement,  and  appearing  to  think 
tiio  whole  worhl  thirsting  for  the  life  of  his  pretty  little  ones, 

The'Cardinal  mother  shows  the  restless  manners  and  anxious  spirit 
of  her  mate,  taking  one's  intrusion  upon  her  domest'c  afl'airs  greatly 
to  heart,  and  being  so  much  disturbed  that  tliere  is  more  pain  than 
pleasure  in  making  acquaintance  with  her  nestlings. 

Olive  Tiiokne  Miller. 
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505>  Habialudoviciaiut  (Zi'nn.).  Ros£-itKEASTEi>  Ghosiskak.  Ad. 
a  .—Head,  tliroat,  and  back  black;  breast  and  under  winj,'-covert8  brij^lit 
rose-red.  this  color  sometimes  cxteiidin<f  down  tlio  center  of  tiic  white  belly  ; 
run;  ■ -.liite,  tipped  with  black;  wiw^s  black;  primaries  white  at  tlio  base; 
tail  black,  the  outer  leathers  tipped  with  white  on  the  inner  wet).  Ad.  9  •— 
Upper  parts  f,'rayish  brown,  margined  with  cream-bull"  and  pale  grayisli 
brown;  a  butty  line  througii  the  center  of  the  crown,  and  a  conspicuous 
whitisii  line  over  the  eye;  wings  and  tail  dark  grayisii  brown;  wing- coverts 
tipped  with  white-  under  wing-coverts  oranr/c ;  umlcr  parts  buily,  streaked 
with  dark  grayisii  l)rcwn.  ////.  S  .—Resembles  the  9 ,  but  has  the  under 
wing-coverts  rose-red.     L.,  8-12 ;  VV.,  4-02  ;  T.,  2-99 ;  B.,  -09. 

Ji'anfje. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  eastern  Kansas  and  the 
liigher  altitudes  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  northward  to  Maine  and 
Manitoba ;  winters  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Washington,  rather  common  T.  V  ,  May  1  to  20;  Aug.  2o  to  Oct.  1.  Sing 
Sing,  tolerably  common  S.  K.,  May  3  to  Oct.  1.  Cambridge,  conunon  8.  K., 
May  10  to  Sept.  10. 

JW.sf,  of  tine  twigs,  weed  stalks,  and  rootlets,  in  busbc  or  trees,  live  to 
twenty  feet  up.  A'f/f/.^',  four  to  tivc,  pale  blue,  with  immerous  olive-brown  or 
rutbus-brown  markings,  ■i)U  x  •(59. 

Sometimes  in  passing  through  young  second  growths,  and  more 
rarely  densely  undergrown  woodland,  I  hear  a  singular  kind  of  (jues- 
tioning  call-note,  not  h)ud.  but  distinct — a  steely  peek,  peck.  It  is  a 
signal  to  me  to  pause  and  look  for  its  author;  e\en  a  glimpse  of  him 
is  worth  several  minutes'  waiting  and  watching.  There  is  no  mistak- 
ing his  black,  white,  and  rose  costume;  but  the  identity  of  his  more 
modestly  attired  nuite  may  long  remain  an  open  question.  So  little 
docs  she  resemble  him  tliat  she  might  pass  for  an  overgrown  Sparrow 
with  a  ratlior  conspicuous  whitisii  stripe  over  her  eye. 

The  song  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  is  generally  compared  to 
that  of  the  Robin,  and  musical  annotation  would  doubtless  show  that 
the  comparison  is  not  misleading.  But  the  similarity  is  largely  one  of 
form;  in  expression  there  is  no  more  resemblance  in  their  voices  than 
there  is  between  the  birds  themselves.  There  is  an  exquisite  purity  in 
the  joyous  carol  of  the  Grosbeak  ;  liis  .song  tells  of  all  the  gladness  of 
a  May  morning;  I  have  heard  few  happier  strains  of  bird  music. 
With  those  who  are  deaf  to  its  message  of  good  cheer  1  can  only  sym- 
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pathize,  pitying  the  man  whose  heart  does  not  leap  with  enthusiasm 
at  the  sight  of  rival  males  dashing  through  the  woods  like  winged 
meteors,  leaving  in  their  wake  a  train  of  sparkling  notes. 

The  Bi,ACK-nEAnEiJ  Gp.osnEAK  (.'.W.  Ilahia  melanocephala)^  a  western 
species,  lias  been  recorded  from  Michigan. 

597.  Guiraca  CSBrulea  (Linn.).  Bue  Grosbeak.  A(1.  i  .—Deep 
blue;  lores  and  cliiii  black;  back  blackish;  wings  and  tail  black,  slightly 
edged  with  blue;  middle  wing-coverts  widely,  and  greater  coverts  narrowly 
tipped  with  ciiestnut-rufous.  Ail.  9. — Upper  parts  grayish  brown;  in  some 
specimens  more  or  less  blue  about  tlie  head  and  rump  and  les.-<er  wing-cov- 
erts; rump  incliued  to  ashy  ;  wings  fuscous,  tlie  greater  and  middle  coverts 
tipped  with  ochraceous-butf ;  tail  fuscous,  slightly  margined  with  bluish  gray; 
under  parts  brownish  cream-bulf,  tlie  feathers  of  the  brea.st  sometimes  blue  ut 
the  ba.sc,    Im.  6  .—Resembles  the  9  •     L.,  7-00;  W.,  S-SO;  T.,  2-75;  B.,  -C'). 

Eange. — United  States ;  breeds  from  aijout  latitude  38°  southward  into 
Me.vico;  winters  south  of  our  limits. 

Washington,  very  uncommon  S.  R.,  May  1  to  Sept.  30.  Cambridge,  A.  V., 
one  instance.  May. 

Kent,  of  grasses,  in  buslies  or  high  weedy  growths.  Eggs,  three  to  four, 
-pale  bluish  white,  -S-l  x  •(')'). 

"  Unless  seen  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  adult 
male  does  not  appear  to  be  blue,  but  of  an  ill-defined,  dusky  color,  and 
may  easily,  be  mistaken  for  a  Cow  Blackbird  (Molothnis  ater),  unless 
most  carefully  watched  ;  besides,  they  usually  sit  motionless,  in  a 
watchful  attitude,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  thus  easily 
escape  observation. 

"The  Blue  Grosbeak  frequents  much  the  .same  localities  as  those 
selected  by  the  Indigo  Bird  and  Field  Sparrow — viz.,  the  thickets  of 
shrubs,  briers,  and  tall  weeds  lining  a  stream  flowing  across  a  meadow 
or  bordering  a  field,  or  the  similar  growth  which  has  sprung  up  in  an 
old  clearing.  The  usual  note  is  a  strong,  harsh  pfchick,  and  the  song 
of  the  male  is  a  very  beautiful  though  rather  feeble  warble,  somewhat 
like  tliat  of  the  Purple  Finch,  but  bearing  a  slight  resemblance  also  to 
that  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak"  (Hidgway). 

598.  Passerina  Cyanea  (Linn.).  Ixoroo  Bcn-tixo;  iNnroo-ninn. 
A'/.  S  . — Rich  blue,  deeper  on  tiie  head,  brighter  on  the  back  ;  lores  blackish  ; 
wings  and  tail  black,  martrined  witli  blue.  Aif.  9 . — Upper  parts  uniform 
grayisli  l)ro'.vn  without  streaks;  wings  and  tail  fuscous,  sometimes  lightly 
margined  with  l)luish ;  wing-coverts  margined  with  grayish  brown ;  under 
parts  whitish,  washed  with  grayish  brown  and  indistinctly  streaked  with 
darker;  belly  whiter,  /m.— Resembles  the  9,  but  is  darker.  Ad.  s  in  win- 
^7'.— Resembles  tlie  9  ,  but  lias  more  or  less  blue  In  the  plumage.  L.,  O'aO; 
W.,  2-58;  T.,  2-11;  B., '41. 
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Jiemarh. — Tlie  femule  of  this  species  is  rather  a  puzzlirijg:  bird,  and  may  he 
mistiikeii  for  a  Sparrow.  Its  uiistri'al<od  haeii  and  tlie  sliirht  tinjie  of  blue 
geiierully  present  on  the  outer  web  of  the  wing-  and  tail-featiiers  sliould  serve 
to  distinguish  it. 

lidiige. — Eastern  United  States ;  breeds  as  far  north  as  Minnesota  and 
Nova  Scotia;  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  coninion  S.  R.,  Apl.  28  to  Oct.  15.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  K., 
May  4  to  Oct.  17.     Cambridge,  rather  common  S.  R.,  May  15  to  Sept.  25. 

yist^  of  grasses,  bits  of  dead  leaves,  and  strips  of  bark,  lined  with  tine 
grasses,  rootlets,  aiul  long  hairs,  generally  in  the  crotch  of  u  bush  near  the 
ground.    Eggs^  tliree  to  four,  pale  bluish  wliite,  '73  x  -57. 

In  walking  among  clumps  of  bushes  in  clearings  or  old  pastures, 
look  sharp  if  a  small  brown  bird  flies  before  you,  especially  if  she  calls 
cheep  and  twitches  her  tail  nervously  from  side  to  side.  Though  she 
be  a  sparrowy-lookiiig  bird,  look  well  to  her  shoulders  and  tail.  If  you 
discover  a  glint  of  blue  and  her  cries  call  her  mate,  yon  will  ever  after 
be  a  more  trustworthy  observer — for  his  brilliant  coat  is  uinnistakable. 

Having  nuidc  sure  of  your  birds,  watch  them  to  their  nest — a  com- 
pactly made  cup — too  cleverly  hidden  in  the  dense  green  thicket  to  be 
easily  discoveretl.  The  color  of  the  eggs  will  again  test  your  accuracy 
of  observation  ;  in  varying  lights  they  look  green,  blue,  and  white. 

The  female  Indigo  is  so  suspicious  that  it  is  hard  not  to  be  vexed 
with  her,  but  the  primary  virtues  of  an  observer  are  conscientiousness 
and  patience  ;  so  take  your  hanl  cases  as  a  means  of  grace. 

However  distrustful  tlie  poor  mother  bird  is,  her  mate's  cheery  song 
makes  up  for  it  all.  After  most  birds  liave  stopped  singing  for  the 
year,  his  merry  voice  still  gladdens  the  long  August  days. 

I  well  remember  watching  one  Indigo-bird  who,  day  after  day,  used 
to  fly  to  the  lowest  limb  of  a  iiigh  tree  and  sing  his  way  U})  from 
branch  to  branch,  bursting  into  jubilant  song  when  he  reached  tho 
topmost  bough.  I  watched  iiim  climb  as  high  iwiu  the  air  as  he  could, 
when,  against  a  background  of  blue  sky  and  rolling  white  clouds,  the 
blessed  little  songster  broke  out  into  the  blithest  round  that  ever  l)ub- 
bled  up  fixnn  a  glad  heart.  FloricniI':  A.  Mkrkiam. 

The  Vauiki)  Hcntino  {€00.  Panaerina  r<r>)ifnlar).i'A  species  of  our  Mexican 
border,  has  been  once  recorded  from  Michigan. 

601*  PaJSSerina  ciris  (Litm,).  I'mxteo  Rintiko;  Nonpai!Kii.. 
Ad.  S. — Head  and  sides  of  the  neck  indigo-blue;  back  golden  green  ;  rumj) 
dull  red ;  under  parts  bright  red ;  wings  and  tail  tinged  with  dull  red  ;  greater 

wing-coverts  green.  .!(/,  9  . —  Upper  parts  bright  olive-green ;  under  parts 
white,  washed  with  grcenisli  yellow;  wings  and  tail  fuscous,  margined  with 
olive-green.    L.,  5-25  ;  W.,  2-70;  T.,  2-15;  B.,  -42. 

/i'(»«(/*'.— Breeds  from  tlie  llulf  States  northward  to  Kan.sos,  southern  Illi- 
nois, and  North  ( "arolina  ;  winters  in  the  tropics. 
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^est,  .similiir  to  tliat  of  P.  cynnea,  in  busliprt  or  low  trees.  E(j<jk,  tlireo  to 
four,  white  or  bluish  white,  witJi  uuiuerous  chestnut  or  rutbus-bruwn  iiiurk- 
ingH,  "78  X  •56. 

Mr.  Maynard  found  this  species  in  southern  Florida  in  January,  but 
it  does  not  migrate  northward  until  about  May  1.  lie  writes  that  it 
"is  always  shy  and  retiring,  seldom  appearing  in  the  ojjen,  but  remain- 
ing in  the  dense,  thorny  undergrowth  which  covers  all  waste  places  in 
Florida,  especially  if  the  soil  has  l)een  cultivated.  Whenever  the  birds 
perceive  an  intruder  they  retire  into  the  depths  of  these  fastnesses,  aiul 
it  requires  consideral)le  beating  to  drive  them  out.  when  they  at  once 
dart  into  the  nearest  cover.  The  adult  nuiles  are  especially  shy,  and 
seldom  show  themselves.  Even  while  singing  they  remained  concealed, 
and,  although  we  were  thus  furnished  with  a  clew  to  their  whereabouts, 
it  was  with  the  utmost  ditliculty  that  we  caught  sight  of  the  authors 
of  tiie  harmonious  strains  which  nearly  always  greeted  our  ears  when 
we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes"  (Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America.) 

"Their  notes  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  Tndigo-bird.  but 
lack  their  energy  and  are  more  feeble  and  concise"  (B.,  B.,  and  K.). 

The  Gkapsqiit  {CO,^.  Eucthda  hicolor)  and  the  MEi.oDiorra  Gkassqi'IT 
{603.1.  /;'.  caz/rt/'a).  West  Indian  species,  hiivo  each  l)een  recurdctl  on<'e  from 
the  Florida  Keys. 

604t  Spiza  americana  {(iwel.).  DirK(issHt.;  Black-thkoated 
l?rNTi\(i.  All.  (J  .-Head  and  .sides  of  tiie  neck  ashy  gray  ;  forehead  tinged 
with  yellow  ;  a  yellow  line  over  the 
eye  and  one  on  the  side  of  the 
tiiroat;  a  black  patch  on  the  throat; 
chin  white;  breast  yellow.  s]ircad- 
ing  down  on  to  tlie  white  l>elly ; 
back  streaked  with  black  and  pale 
grayish  lirown  ;  rump  brownish 
asli ;  lesser  wing-coverts  rufous ; 
wint's  aiul  t  '.il  fuscous.  Ad.  9  .  — 
Similar,  but  the  head  grayish 
brown,  streaked  with  blackish,  and 
with  no  black  jnitch  on  the  throat 
and  less  yellow  on  the  breast,  which  is  sometimes  lightly  .xtreaked  with 
black.  Ad.  in /nil.— Much  brighter,  and  with  some  rufous  in  the  back.  L., 
6-00;  \V.,  3-20  ;  T.,  2-35;  B.,  -.V). 

A'rt«f/<?.— Eastern  United  States,  mostly  in  the  Mississippi  Valley;  i)reeds 
from  Texas  to  Minnesota;  winters  in  Central  and  South  America ;  breedn 
east  of  the  Allcghanies  now  oidy  rarely  and  locally. 

Washington,  very  rare  S.  K.,  a  few  seen  each  year;  formerly  ''  very  abun- 
dant."   Cambridge,  casual,  found  nesting  at  Medford,  June  9,  1877,  where 


Fio.  88.— Dickcissel.    (Natural  size.) 
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pcveriil  birds  were  observed  ;  not  uncommon  in  1833-'34  (sec  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn. 
Club,  lii,  1878,  pp.  45,  I'JO). 

JS'ed,  bulky,  of  coarse  grasses  and  leavc.'^,  lined  with  finer  grasses  and 
sometimes  long  hairs,  on  the  ground  or  in  low  trees  or  bushes.  A'yj/s,  four 
to  live,  pale  blue,  -80  x  •CO. 

Thirty  to  forty  years  i^w  these  birds  were  more  or  less  common  in 
the  middle  Atlfintic  States,  but  they  are  now  of  rare  occurrence  east 
of  the  Alleghanies.  In  Texas  I  have  seen  them  migrating  in  closely 
massed  flocks  of  several  hundred  individuals,  all  silent,  except  for  an 
occasional  cack.  They  alight  on  the  prairie  to  feed  ;  birds  in  the  rear 
are  constantly  arising  and  passing  to  the  front ;  there  is  ceaseless  mo- 
tion. 

In  the  summer  Dickcissel  makes  his  home  in  grassy  fields  and 
pastures,  and  from  a  weed  stalk  or  bordering  fence,  with  uplifted  head, 
he  announces  his  presence  as  though  life  itself  depended  on  his  vocal 
exertions.     It  is  a  poor  song  from  a  musical  standpoint,  but  pleasing 


because  of  the  singer's  earnestness 


a- 


The  Lakk  Btnting  (605.  Calamospiza  melanoconjs)^  a  west(ii)  species, 
has  been  recorded  from  Massachusetts  ;ind  Long  Island. 

Family  Tanagrid^.    Tanagers. 

The  Tanagers  form  a  distinctively  Americin  family,  and  are  most 
abundant  in  the  tropics.  About  three  hundred  ajul  fifty  species  are 
known,  of  which  only  five  reach  the  United  States.  They  are  re- 
nuirkable,  as  a  whole,  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  and  our 
Scarlet  Taniigcr  is  therefore  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

They  are  arboreal  and  for  the  most  part  forest-inhabiting,  feeding 
on  flowers,  fruit,  and  insects.  The  tropical  species  are  of  a  roving  dis- 
position, and  wander  through  the  forests  in  search  of  certain  trees 
bearing  ripe  fruit,  near  which  they  may  always  be  found  in  num- 
bers. 

As  a  rule  they  are  H't  musical.  A  few  species  have  more  or  lesr 
pleasing  songs,  but  the  voices  of  the  majority  are  weak  and  squeaky. 

KEY   TO   THE    8PKCIE8. 

A.  With  red  in  the  plumage. 

a.  Wings  and  tail  black 608.  Scaulet  Tanaoeh  i  . 

h.  Wings  and  tail  like  the  body 610.  Si'mmek  Tanaoeh  4  . 

B.  Without  red  in  the  plumage. 

a.  Under  parts,  including  under  wing-coverts,  dull  Viutfy  yellow. 

610.  Simmer  Tanaoer  9. 

b.  Under  parts  greenish  yellow,  under  wing-covort-  white. 

608.  Scaui.et  Tanaoer  9. 
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608.  Piranha  erythroraelas  \'iiUl.  8(  aim.kt  Tanaueu.  (!Scc 
Fijtf.  48.)  All.  ^ .— Biif,'lit  seiirlet,  wiiigH  nnd  tail  bluek,  under  winjr-covcrtH 
white.  Ad.  9. — Upper  parts  li).'lit  olisi'-^freeii ;  wiiijrs  aiul  tuiiy'/A'C(H/A',  lij^htly 
nmrgiiied  with  olive-green ;  under  parts  ;,'reenisli  yellow.  Jiu.  i  ami  Ad.  6 
■in  wi/ttcr. — Similar  to  tlie  9 ,  but  wings  and  tail  l)laek.  L.,  T"-5;  W.,  S-V.'); 
T.,  2-0t> ;  B.  from  N.,  •40. 

JiatKje. — Ea.stern  Nortli  Anieriea;  breeds  t'roni  southern  Illinois  and  \'ir- 
ginia  to  Manitoba  ami  New  Brunswiek ;  winters  in  (_'entral  and  northern 
South  Anieriea. 

Wasliington,  eoninion  T.  V.,  rare  S.  H.,  .\pl.  •_"<  to  Oet.  7.  Sing  Sing,  eoni- 
mon  S.  K.,  May  4  to  (Jet.  'J.    Cambridge,  ratlier  eommon  S.  K.,  May  12  to  (Jet.  1. 

Nest.,  of  tine  twigs  and  weed  stalks,  lined  with  vine  tendrils  and  blossom 
stems,  generally  near  the  end  of  a  horizontal  limb,  seven  to  twenty  feet  uj>. 
/;;/r/w,  three  to  four,  pale  bluish  white  or  greenish  blue,  with  numerous  rufous 
or  rufous-brown  markings,  "88  x  -(JB. 

In  watching  birds,  there  are  certain  sights  and  sounds  that  make  a 
day  memorable  much  as  a  beautiful  sunset  does.  I  say  to  myself, 
"1  liave  seen  a  Scarlet  Tanager  to-day  !"  or,  "  1  have  listened  tea 
Hermit  Thrush  this  evening." 

High  among  the  tree  tops  of  tlie  cool  green  woods  the  Tainiger 
sings  through  the  summer  days.  Hidden  by  the  network  of  leaves 
above  us.  we  often  pass  him  by;  but  once  discovered  he  seems  to 
illuminate  the  forest.  We  marvel  at  his  color.  He  is  like  a  Bird  of 
Paradise  in  our  northern  landsca[»e. 

We  are  first  guided  to  him  by  his  call  and  song.  They  are  pecul- 
iar, and  both  have  a  rare  woods  flavor.  The  call  is  a  distinctly  uttered 
ehip-c/tirr.  The  song  is  a  loud,  cheery,  rhythmical  carol,  suggesting 
the  song  of  the  Kobin. 

Inside  the  green  woods  the  Tanager  spends  the  summer,  flying 
down  to  visit  his  nest  in  the  fresh  young  undergrowth  or  to  bathe  in 
the  still  forest  pools,  and  hunting  and  singing  in  the  tree  tops  high 
overhead.  Flokknck  A.  Mkrriam. 

610*  Piranga  rubra  (Linn.).  Simmkk  Tanagku.  Ad.  s. — Kose- 
red,  brigliter  below  ;  wings  fuseous,  margined  with  rose-red.  .(*/.  9  .—  Upper 
parts  orange  olive-green  ;  under  ]>arts  yellowish  orange.  Im.  S  . — Kescmbles 
the  9  .    L.,  7-r)0 ;  W.,  3-7r) ;  T.,  'J'.m ;  B.  from  N.,  -ou. 

7iVj«f7e.— Eastern  United  States;  breeds  from  Florida  to  southern  New 
Jenscy,  wandering  ca.sually  to  Nova  Seotia;  winters  in  (.'entral  and  South 
America. 

Washington,  uncommon  S.  R.,  Apl.  28  to  Sept.  IT). 

Ae«<,  of  leaves,  strips  of  bark,  etc.,  generally  near  the  extremity  of  a  limb, 
about  twenty  feet  up.  /;f/.''S  three  to  four,  liluish  white  or  greenish  blue,  with 
numerous  cinnamon-  or  olive-brown  markings,  -iitj  x  -(iS. 

This  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  our  Southern  States,  arriving 
in  Florida  early  in  April.     It  fref^uents  open,  rather  than  dense  woods, 
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luid  is  particuliirly  nmnorous  in  pineries  liaving  an  undorgrnwth  of 
oaks.  It  may  bo  easily  idcnlificd,  not  aloiio  by  its  color  but  by  its 
uiii(iue  call-note— a  clearly  enunciated  chirhtj-tucky-tuck.  Its  song 
bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Scarlet  Tunager,  but  to 
my  ear  is  much  sweeter  and  less  forced. 

Tlie  LoiisiAXA  TANACiKK  {H(>7.  J'lni/ii/a  luifoviciana),  a  species  of  our 
Western  States,  luis  been  reedided  from  Mussuehusotts,  Connecticut,  ami  New 
York. 

Family  IIirundinid^e.    Swallows. 

About  eighty  species  of  Swallows  are  known.  They  are  distributed 
throughout  the  world.  In  their  long,  powerful  wings  and  small,  weak 
feet  Swallows  present  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  elfects  of  use  and 
disuse.  The  gieater  part  of  their  day  is  passed  on  the  wing,  and  in 
alighting  they  select  a  perch  which  they  can  grasp  with  ease. 
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Fig.  89— Barn  Swallow.       Cliff  Swaliow. 


Tree  Swallow. 
Bank  Swallow. 


Swallows  live  almost  exclusively  upon  insects,  which  they  capture 
on  the  wing,  their  large  mouths,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Swifts  and  Goat- 
suckers, being  especially  adapted  to  this  mode  of  feeding. 

They  nest  both  in  pairs  and  colonies,  and  during  their  migrations 
associate  in  countless  numbers  at  regularly  frequented  roosting  places 
or  migration  station.s,  which  are  sometimes  in  trees,  but  more  often  in 
marshes,  and  to  which  they  regularly  retui'n  each  night.  They  mi- 
grate, as  far  as  known,  entirely  by  day,  their  wonderful  power  of  flight 
enabling  them  to  escape  the  dangers  which  beset  less  rapid  fliers. 
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fill.  PiKPr.K  Mahtiv  S , 
1)11.1.  Ci  is.vN  M.MniN   S . 


KKY    TO   THK    HI'KflKS. 

yl.  Upper  parts  witli  iiictallk'  retli'vtioiis. 

a.  Uiiiler  parts  i<ti't'l-l)liu;. 

a*.  Feathers  on  the  belly  fuscous  at  the  base 

«'.  Feathers  on  the  helly  white  at  the  base  . 

h.  Throat  eiiestnut,  rufous,  or  hrownish. 

6'.  Upper  tail-eoverts  the  same  as  the  haek  ;  tail  with  wliite  spots. 

'ii;'..  Hahn  Swallow. 

Ii"^.  rpper  tail-eoverts  rufous  or  bully  ;  no  w  hite  in  tlie  tail. 

Ol'J.  Clifk  Swallow. 
c.  Throat  fjray  or  white. 

t'.  Entire  untler  part.f  wliite tJ14.  Trek  Swallow. 

(».  Thn  at  and  breast  brownish  gray  .     .     .     .     tjll.  I'lki'le  Mauti.n   9. 

(^.  Throat,  breast,  and  sides  sooty  brownish  gray. 

Gll.l.  CiuanMauti.v  9. 
Ii.  Upper  parts  without  metallic  reflections. 

a.  Under  parts  entirely  white tJl-t.  Tuke  Swallow. 

b.  Throi  t  and  lireast  brownish  gray     .     .      t;i7.  KoitMi-wiN(iKi>  Swallow. 

c.  Throat  and  belly  wliite;  a  brownish  gray  band  across  the  breast. 

GIC.  Bakk  Swallow. 

611.  Progne  subis  (Linn.).  Tiuple  Maktix.  Ad.  ^  .—Shining 
blue-black;  -wings  and  tail  duller.  Ad.  9. —  Upper  parts  glossy  bluish  black, 
duller  than  in  the  i  ;  wings  and  tail  black  ;  throat,  breast,  ami  siiles  brownisli 
gray,  niore  or  less  tipi)ed  with  white;  belly  white.  Jin. — Resembles  the  9. 
L.,"yO();  W.,  jVsO;  T.,  ii-JO  ;  H.  from  N.,  -S'J. 

liamje. — North  America,  north  to  Newfoundland  and  the  Saskatchewan; 
breeds  tlirougliout  its  range;  winters  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Washington,  rather  common  S.  K..  ,\pl.  12  to  Sept.  T).  Sing  Sing,  tolerably 
common  S.  R.,  Apl.  27  to  Sept.  11.  Cambridge,  locally  common  8.  K.,  Apl.  20 
to  Aug.  25. 

NeKt.1  of  straws,  twigs,  etc.,  in  houses  or  gourds  erected  for  the  purpose. 
E(j(j8.,  four  to  Ave,  white,  I'OO  x  -73. 

The  Purple  Martin  is  very  common  throughout  the  .south,  and 
breeds  wherever  {gourds  or  boxes  are  erected  for  its  occupation.  h\ 
the  Northern  States  it  is  a  comparatively  rare  bird  of  local  distribu- 
tion, and  is  apparently  decreasing  in  numbers  each  year. 

In  Forest  and  Stream,  vol.  xxii.  1S84,  p.  484,  Mr.  Otto  Widmann, 
of  Old  Orchard,  Missouri,  presents  an  interesting  table  shovring  how 
often  young  Martins  are  fed.  lie  watched  a  colony  of  sixteen  pairs 
of  birds  from  4  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M.,  during  which  time  the  parents  visited 
their  offspring  U,277  times,  or  an  average  of  2()o  times  for  each  pair. 
The  nuiles  made  1,454,  the  females  1,821}  visits. 

611.1.  Progne  cryptoleuca  Bdird.  Cihax  .Maktix,  .Id.  ,;  .— 
"  Similar  to  P.  mihi^i.  but  feathers  of  ventral  region  marked  beneath  surface, 
with  a  broad  spot  or  bar  of  white."     Ad.  9  und  lin.  i  . — Similar  to  those  of 
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/'.  xithln,  Imt  "  \vlii>U'  miller  ii«rtii)n  iiikI  sides  oi  licad  mid  iieek,  oliuHt,  sides, 
and  tltiiikh  iiuituriii  sooty  >,'rayisli  lirowu,  in  iiiurked  euiilrast  witli  jiure  wliite 
of  belly,  uiml  region,  und  under  tail-covortH.     L.,  7'00;  W.,  rt-rio;  T.,  3*10" 

(Jiii/iJW.). 

yA<//;/<'.— Sontliern  Florida  soulli  to  Cuba  and  pruhaldy  Central  Anieriea. 
iW'Ktiiiff  Hiniilar  to  that  of  /■*.  mifjifi. 

A  common  summer  resident  in  Florida  from  Pasco  County  south- 
ward, arriving  in  March.     It  resembles  J'.  fiubi,s  in  habits. 

612.  Petrochelidon  lunifirons  iSui/).     Ci.iff  S^-allow;  £ave 

SwAi.i.nw.  All. — Forehead  wliitisli,  erown  steel-blue,  tiirnat  and  sides  of 
the  head  ehestnut;  a  brownisii  gray  riiif;  around  the  neek  ;  breast  brownish 
gray,  tinged  witii  rufous  und  with  a  steel-blue  pateli  in  its  center;  belly 
white;  baek  steel-blue,  lightly  streaked  with  white;  shorter  ui'jier  tail- 
coverts  pale  ru/ouM  ;  tail  fuseous.  the  feathers  of  nearly  ei|ual  length.  ////. — 
Similar,  but  upper  parts  duller;  throat  black,  soiiietiiues  mottled  with  white. 
L.,  (J-Ol ;  W.,  4;}4;  T.,  '201  ;  li.  from  N.,  -'JO. 

JienKtrkx. — The  Clilf  Swallow  may  be  known  from  our  other  Swallows 
by  its  rufous  upper  tail-covert.s. 

Range. — North  America,  north  to  Labrador,  und,  in  tlie  interior,  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  ;  breeds  throughout  its  range;  winters  in  the  troi>ics. 

Washington,  rare  S.  K.,  Apl.  to  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  eomiiion  S.  K.,  May  1  to 
Sept.  12.  Cambridge,  S.  R.,  uiueh  less  common  than  formerly,  Apl.  28  to 
Sept.  1. 

AW,  of  nnul,  generally  retort-  or  pocket-shaped,  beneath  cliffs  or  tlie  eaves 
of  a  barn  or  other  building.  A'l/f/s,  four  to  live,  white,  with  numerous  spots 
of  cinnamon-,  olive-,  or  rufous-brown,  'Si  x  -hXi. 

During  the  nesting  season  these  Swallows  are  of  very  local  distri- 
bution. They  will  retni-n  year  after  year  to  their  rows  of  mud  tene- 
ments beneath  the  eaves  of  some  barn  or  outbuilding,  and,  although 
familiar  birds  to  residents  of  the  immediate  vicinity,  they  may  be 
entire  strangers  to  tliose  who  have  never  had  a  colony  of  these  birds 
settled  near  them. 

Like  Barn  Swallows,  they  are  masons,  and  they  may  be  seen  on 
muddy  shores  rolling  the  little  pellets  of  clay  which  enter  into  the 
construction  of  their  nest. 

In  tlie  fall  thoy  are  found  in  flocks  with  other  Swallows,  but  at  all 
times  they  may  be  readily  identified  by  their  pale  rufous  upper  tail- 
coverts,  which  nuike  a  conspicuous  field-mark. 

The  CriJAN  Cmkk  Swallow  (W^. 7.  Petrochelidon.  fulv<t)ha^  been  once 
recorded  from  the  Dry  Tortugas,  Florida  (Scott,  Auk,  vii,  1890,  p.  2G5). 

613*  Chelidon  erythrogaster  (Jhihl.).  Barn  Swallow.  Ad. — 
Forehead,  throat,  and  upper  breast  chestnut-rufous ;  rest  of  the  under  parts 
washed  with  the  same  color;  u])per  parts  steel-blue;  tail  deeply  forked,  all 
but  the  middle  feathers  with  white  spots  ou  their  inner  webs.    Im. — Upper 
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partH  inixud  with  dusky,  Corfheml  uikI  throat  paler;  outer  tail-featlu'n*  rthorter. 
L.,  ti".*');  W.,  4t!7  ;  T.,  .I-.W;  B.  from  N.,  ••_'4. 

A' ///yt'.— North  Aiiifrica,  iiortli  to  (irt'onlaiul  ami  Ahiska;  l)ri'i!(ls  tlirouj^h- 
out  thi'  ^Tcatt-r  part  of  its  raMj,'i);  winters  as  far  soutli  as  sduthern  Hra/.il. 

\\'ashiti;;toii,  ooimnon  S.  II.,  more  uliuiuluut  T.  V'.,  Moh.  2S  to  Sept.  Siiiir 
Sin;f,  eoiniuou  S.  K.,  Apl.  l.'i  to  Sept.  Jl'.  ('uiiihridijje,  eoinuioii  S.  U.,  hut  fast 
deerensiiiil,  Apl.  20  to  Sept.  10. 

Xi.st,  of  iiiuil  and  t;rasses,  lined  with  grasses  and  feathers,  generally  on  iho 
rafter  of  a  hain  or  other  huildini,'.  /''Ji/f,  four  to  six,  white,  w ith  numerous 
spots  of  einnaninn-,  olive-,  or  rufous-hrown,  geuerully  smaller  than  tlie  eggs 
of  /'.  luiiif'niiiH,  -77  X  ■')-t. 

Barn  Swallows  nest  both  in  pairs  and  colonies,  and  during  the 
breeding  sea.son  are  more  generally  distributed  than  any  of  our  Swal- 
lows. Almost  every  old-fashioned  barn  with  its  great  doors  hospita- 
bly opened  is  cheered  by  their  sweet  call-notes  and  happy  twittering 
song  as  they  dart  in  and  out  on  their  errands  of  love. 

Barn  Swallows  take  first  rank  among  a  family  of  birds  famous  for 
their  power  of  flight.  While  their  relatives  are  circling  about  feeding 
on  insects  in  the  air  above,  they  cafiture  their  prey  nearer  the  ground, 
skimming  low  over  the  fields,  turning  (f.iit'kly  to  right  or  left,  up  or 
down,  and  pursuing  their  erratic  cour.se  with  marvelous  ease  and  grace. 

614.   Tachycineta  bicolor  (  Ta ///.).    Tkke  Sw,\li.ow;  Wuite- 

BEi.LiKi)  Swallow.  Ad. —  L'piier  parts  steel-blue  or  .steel-green  ;  under  parts 
pure  wliito  ;  outer  tail-feathers  somewhat  longer  than  the  middle  ones.  /m. 
— Upper  parts  brownish  gray;  under  parts  pure  white.  L.,  o-DO;  W.,  4-70; 
T.,  2-35;  B.  from  i\.,  -22. 

/I'awye.— North  Ameriea,  north  to  Labrador  and  Alaska;  breeils  locally 
throughout  Its  range;  winters  from  South  Carolina  southward. 

Washington,  eonunon  T.  V.,  Apl.  1  to  May  25;  July  lo  to  Sept.  Sing 
Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  4  to  May  2t5;  Aug.  4  to  Oct.  10.  Cambridge,  S.  U., 
formerly  common,  now  conuuou  only  as  a  migrant,  Apl.  5  to  Oct.  12. 

A''e/it,  of  coarse  gra.sses  and  feathers,  in  a  liollow  tree  or  hird-bux.  i.'(/(/f<, 
four  to  seven,  white,  '74  x  -bo. 

While  our  eastern  Barn  and  Eavc  Swallows  have  abajidoned  their 
primitive  methods  of  nesting  in  caves  or  beneath  clifTs,  and  the  Bank 
Swallows  still  adhere  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  Tree  Swallows 
are  passing  through  a  transition  period  in  their  history.  Some  acce{)t 
the  houses  or  boxes  erected  by  man  as  substitutes  for  the  holes  in  trees 
or  stumps  which  others  still  use. 

Near  New  York  city  they  are  the  first  birds  to  flock  after  the  nest- 
ing season,  and  they  begin  to  gather  in  our  marshes  as  early  as  July 
1.  Their  numbers  rapidly  increase,  and  the  maximum  of  abundance 
is  reached  about  August  15,  when  they  outnumber  all  other  Swallows 
together  by  at  least  three  to  one.  They  return  to  their  roosts  in  the 
22 
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reeds  with  great  regularity  every  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  fly 
out  over  the  country  to  feed.  Their  flight  in  the  evening  is  com- 
paratively low,  at  an  average  height  of  thirty  to  forty  feet.  They  sail 
about  in  circles  more  than  other  Swallows,  and  many  pause  to  rest 
on  telegraph  wires,  where  their  pure  white  breasts  easily  distinguish 
thetn  from  the  Swallows  which  may  be  associated  with  them.  In  the 
morning  their  flight  is  much  higher  and  more  direct.  They  migrate 
by  day,  leaving  their  roosting  ground  in  flocks,  which  sometimes  con- 
tain myriads,  and,  after  attaining  a  great  height,  pursue  their  journey 
to  the  south.  When  migrating  along  the  coast  they  sometimes  collect 
in  large  numbers  in  bay  berry  bushes  {Myrica  cerifera)  and  feed  on 
their  fruit. 

The  Bahama  Swallow  {615.1.  Callichelldon  cyaneoviridis)  has  been  once 
recorded  from  tlie  Dry  Tortu^ras,  Fl;  r;du,  and  may  occur  more  or  less  regularly 
in  the  keys  off  southeastern  Florida  (Scott,  Auk,  vii,  18i»0,  p.  265). 

616.  Clivlcola  riparia  {Linn.).  Bank  Swallow.  Jr/.— Upper 
parts  brownish  gray;  throat  white;  a  brownish  gray  hand  on  the  breast; 
outer  vane  of  first  primary  without  recurved  booklets;  a  small  tuft  of  feathers 
above  the  hind  toe.    L.,  5-'20;  W.,  3-95;  T.,  2-00;  B.  from  N.,  -18. 

liamje. — North  America,  north  to  Labrador  and  Alaska ;  breeds  locally 
throughout  its  range ;  winters  jis  far  south  as  Brazil. 

Washington,  common  S.  K.,  more  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  15  to  Sept.  25. 
Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  18  to  Oct.  1.  Cambridge,  common  S.  R.,  Apl. 
28  to  Sept.  1. 

Nest.1  of  grasses  and  feathers,  in  a  hole  in  a  sand  bank,  two  to  three  feet 
from  the  entrance.    E(j<js^  four  to  six,  white,  "68  x  •48. 

This  is  a  locally  distributed  species  breeding  in  colonies  only  where 
sand  banks  offer  it  a  favorable  nesting  site.  Probably  for  the  rejvson 
that  such  banks  are  more  frequently  found  bordering  streams  than 
inland,  the  birds  are  more  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 

Bank  Swallows  may  be  readily  known  from  other  Swallows,  except- 
ing the  Rough-winged,  by  their  nesting  habits,  small  size,  and  absence 
of  n)etallic  coloring. 

From  the  Rough-wing  they  differ  in  having  the  under  parts  white, 
with  a  conspicuous  band  across  the  breast,  and  in  their  somewhat 
quicker  movements. 

617.  Ste%idopteryz  serrlpennia  (Atul.).  Roigh-winged  Swal- 
low. yl(/.— Upper  i)nrts  brownish  gray;  throat  and  breast  pale  brownish 
prey;  belly  white;  outer  web  of  first  primary  with  a  series  of  recurved 
hcoklets  ;  no  tuft  of  feathers  above  the  hind  toe.  Im. — Similar,  but  without 
recurved  booklets  on  the  first  primary ;  throat  and  breast  more  or  less  washed 
and  wing-coverts  edged  with  rufous.  L.,  5-76;  W.,  4-35;  T.,  2*10:  B.  from 
N., -19. 
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Range.— 'Sorth  America;  hreods  as  fur  north  aa  Brititih  Coluiubiu,  Miunu- 
HOtu,  a!i«J  Conneotieut ;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  common  S.  H.,  Ajil.  5  to  Sei>t.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  K., 
Apl.  17  to  Aug.  12. 

XtMt,  of  coarse  grasses  and  featliers,  under  bridges,  in  stone  walls,  or  a  hole 
in  a  bank.     -/•-'</(/»,  four  to  eight,  white,  -72  x  vd. 

Rough-winged  Swallows  resoinble  Bunk  Swallows  both  in  habits 
and  appearance.    They  do  not,  however,  always  nest  in  holes  in  banks, 
but  are  sometimes  found  nesting  about 
bridges,  railway  trestles  and  their  abut- 
ments. 

With  the  Bank  Swallow  this  bird  dif- 
fers from  our  other  Swallows  in  the  ab- 
sence of  metallic  colors,  while  from  the 
Bank  Swallow  it  is  to  l)e  distinguished 

by  its  plain,  pale  brownish  gray,  uniformly  colored  throat  and  breast, 
and  somewhat  slower,  less  erratic  flight. 


Fio.  90.— Section  of  outer  pri- 
mary of  adult  RouRTh-winged 
Swallow.    (Enlarged.) 


Family  Ampelid^.    Waxwinqs. 

This  small  family  contains  the  two  known  species  of  VVaxwings, 
with  which  some  ornithologists  class  several  peculiar  American  tropical 
species  whose  exact  relationships  are  not  thoroughly  understood. 

618«  Ampelifl  gaxmluB  (Linn.).     Roukmian    Wa.xwiko.     AJ. — 

Forehead,  cliin,  and  line  through  the  eye  velvety  black;  a  conspicuous  crest; 
front  of  crown  chestnut-rufous;  upper  parts  rich  grayish  brown;  upper  tail- 
coverls,  wings,  and  tail  grayish  ;  prinuiry  coverts  and  secondaries  tipped  with 
white,  the  latter  witli  small,  red,  seed-shaped  sealing-wax-like  tii)s;  all  but 
the  outer  primaries  tipped  witli  yellow  or  white  on  the  outer  web;  end  of  tail 
witli  a  yellow  band ;  breast  like  the  back,  grayer  on  the  belly ;  under  tail- 
cc  ^  rts  chestnut-rufnuH.    L.,  800;  \V.,  4-t)0;  T.,  ii-(10:  B.  from  N.,  -29. 

liange. — Northern  jmrts  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  in  North  America 
south  in  winter,  irregularly,  to  the  northern  United  States;  recorded  from  a.s 
far  south  a.s  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania. 

AW^,  of  twigs,  roots,  moss,  etc.,  in  trees,  /iy;/',  similar  in  color  to  those  of 
A.  cedrorum,  "92  x  "05. 

The  distribution  of  this  bird  in  the  United  States  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Evening  Grosbeak.  It  is  excocdingly  rare  and  irregular  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  but  occurs  with  some  fn'<|uenry  in  the  northern  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  In  notes  and  habits  it  is  said  to  resemble  its  small 
cousin,  the  Cedar  Waxwing. 

619,  Ampelis  cedrorum  (  l'i>'il/.).  Ckdak  Waxwino  ;  CKnAR-umn ; 
Chekry-bird.  (Sec  Fig.  50.)  Ad. — Fortliead,  chin,  and  a  line  through  the 
eye  velvety  black ;  a  conspicuous  crest ;  upper  parts  rich  grayish  brown  ;  upi)er 
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tail-covertfl,  wingH,  and  tail  gray  ;  Peconduries,  and  sometimes  tail,  with  small, 
red,  seed-shaped,  «ealin||f-wux-like  tips;  tail  witli  a  yellow  hand  at  its  end; 
hreast  like  the  hack,  chanj^ing  gradually  into  yellowish  on  the  helly ;  under 
tail-eovertw  white.     L.,  71l»;  W.,  3-70;  T.,  a-a7 ;  B.  iVoin  N.,  lit}. 

Range. — North  America;  hrecds  from  Virginia  and  the  liighlands  of 
South  Carolina  north  to  Labrador;  winters  from  the  northern  United  States 
to  Central  America. 

Washington,  very  common  P.  R.,  less  so  in  winter.  King  King,  common 
I*.  K.  Cambridge,  not  common  P.  K.,  common  S.  li.,  al)undant  T.  V.  in  spring, 
Feb.  1  to  .\pl.  25. 

Nest,  bulky,  of  strips  of  bark,  leaves,  grasses,  twigs,  rootlets,  moss,  and 
sometimes  nmd,  lined  with  liner  materials  of  the  same  nature,  in  fruit  or 
shade  trees,  five  to  twenty  feet  up.  Kygs,  three  to  live,  pale  bluish  gray  or 
putty  color,  distinctly  and  obscurely  spotted  with  black  or  umber,  -88  x  -02. 

When  the  spring  inigrntion  is  over  and  the  home  birds  have  gone 
to  nest-building,  small  flocks  of  Goldfinches  and  Waxwings — two 
peculiarly  gentle,  attrajtivc  birds — may  still  be  seen  wandering  about 
the  country.  The  squads  of  Cedar-birds  fly  evenly,  on  a  level  with  the 
tree  tops,  in  close  ranks,  often  of  five,  seven,  or  nine.  Fre(iuently, 
when  under  full  headway,  they  suddenly  wheel  and  dive  down  to  an 
apple  tree  for  a  meal  of  caidicr  worms. 

In  following  the  beautiful  Waxwings  about  ore  listens  in  vain  for 
a  song,  but  soon  comes  to  relish  their  two  peculiar  calls — a  hushed 
whistle  and  the  subdued  call  Thoroau  describes  as  their  "  boady  note," 
a  succession  of  short  notes  strung  together — for  they  both  seem  to 
harmonize  with  the  quiet  reserve  of  the  delicately  tinted  birds. 

In  July,  when  the  wandering  flocks  are  no  longer  seen,  a  walk 
through  the  neigii boring  orchards  may  show  where  both  tardy  build- 
ers have  at  last  gone  to  nesting,  an-'  few  bird  homes  afford  pictures  of 
such  human  tenderness  and  devotion.  If  there  is  an  evergreen  in  the 
vicinity,  the  Cedar-bird  mounts  guard  upon  its  tip,  but  occasionally 
relieves  the  monotony  of  his  watch  by  flying  up  in  the  air  for  light 
luncheons  of  passing  insects. 

The  strong  individuality  of  the  Waxwings  make  them  interesting 
birds  to  the  field  student.  The  use  of  their  crests  in  expressing  emo- 
tion, and  the  protective  attitudes  they  assume  when  watched  at  their 
nests,  throw  mudi  light  upon  bird  psychology. 

To  the  bird-lover,  however,  the  Cedar-birds  have  their  own  attrac- 
tion; their  proverbially  gentle,  refined  ways  make  them  seem  superior 
creatures  of  the  air  to  whom  he  can  but  yield  his  affection. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  pair  that  I  once  found  by  a  clear  mountain 
lake.  They  were  perched  upon  two  evergreen  spires  thut  guarded  a 
silent  bay,  whose  dark  water  was  gilded  by  the  lingering  light  of  the 
setting  sun.  Florence  A.  Meeuiam. 
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Family  Laniid^.    Shrikes. 

The  Shrikes,  numlioring  nlxiiit  two  hundred  species,  ftre  largely 
confined  to  the  Old  World.  Only  two  species  tire  found  in  America, 
both  members  of  the  subfamily  /muHiup  or  true  Shrikes.  Their  char- 
acteristic habits  are  described  under  their  respective  names. 

68 1«  I4tinhl8  boreaJla  I'in'll.     Noktmkrv  Suicikk;    BrTciiKic-iiiKn. 

Ad. —  L'liper  parts  >.'ray  ;  wind's  ntnl  tail  l)lat'k  ;  primaries  white  at  the  base, 
Bec'oiularies  tijiped  with  white  or  jrrayish  ;  (niter,  sometimes  all,  the  tail- 
feathers  tipped  with  white,  the  outer  feather  mostly  wliitc  ;  forehead  whltiKh  ; 
lores  (jrnyUh  blaek  ;  ear-ooverts  hlaek  ;  under  parts  wiiite,  f^eticrally  finely 
barred  with  blaek;  bill  hooked  and  hawklike.  ////.— .Similar,  but  entire 
plumage  more  or  less  heavily  barred  or  washed  with  jrrayish  brown.  L., 
10-32;  W.,  4-r)r);  T.,  400;  B.  from  N.,  -55. 

Kangc. — Breeds  in  the  interior  in  the  far  north  (Fort  .Anderson,  MaeFar- 
lane),  and  miirrates  southward  in  winter  as  far  as  Kansas  and  Virtrinia. 

Wasliinirton,  rare  and  irrejrular  W.  V.,  Nov.  to  Feb.  Sin>r  Sin>,',  tolerably 
common  W.  V.,  Oct.  2t;  to  Apl.  17.  'L'and)ridf,'e,  eoMTiion  W.  V.,  Nov.  1  to 
Apl.  1. 

Next.,  of  twifTs.  jrrasses,  etc.,  in  low  trees  or  bushes.  ZV/*/*,  similar  iu  color 
to  those  of  L.  fudoflciantis,  TO')  x  -Tti. 

This  bird  may  be  known  at  once  by  his  colors — gray,  black,  and 
white — by  the  consternation  his  appearaiu-e  causes  among  the  Spar- 
rows, and  by  his  peculiar  flight,  which  is  steady  and  straightforward, 
with  much  flapping,  and  close  to  the  ground  till  he  nears  his  in- 
tended perch,  which  is  reached  at  the  last  moment  by  a  sudden  ui)- 
ward  turn. 

lie  is  so  well  known  as  a  bird  of  hawklike,  sanguinary  character 
that  most  students  are  astonished  when  they  find  out  that  toward 
springtime  he  develops  into  a  vocalist  of  no  mean  powers.  Often  in 
the  warm  days  of  March  he  niay  be  heard  singing  on  the  top  of  some 
tail  tree,  a  song  that  would  do  credit  to  a  Catbird — indeed,  it  recalls 
strongly  that  locjuacious  songster.  lie  is,  I  think,  a  better  singer  than 
his  southern  cousin,  but  resembles  him  in  habitiuilly  impaling  his 
prey  on  a  thorn,  a  fence  barb,  or  a  forked  twig.  His  food  consists 
chiefly  of  mice,  noxious  insects,  and  the  eipially  noxious  English  Spar- 
row, so  that  the  Shrike  is  a  bird  worthy  of  all  protection. 

Krnkst  E.  Thompson. 

628.  I«anius  ludovicianus  Linn.  Locokkhkad  Sukirk.  (Sec 
Fig.  51.)  Ati. — Upper  parts  gray,  wings  and  tail  bUick,  primaries  white  at 
the  base,  secondaries  tippi'd  with  white ;  outer,  sometimes  all,  the  tail- 
feuthers  tipped  with  white;  the  outer  feather  mostly  white;  lores  black, 
connected  by  a  luirrow  hlurk  line  on  the  foreiiead  at  the  base  of  the  bill ; 
ear-covert«!  bluek  ;  umler  parts  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  gray.     L,,  900 ; 
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W.,  3-82 ;  T.,  3-87 ;  B.  from  N.,  -48 ;  depth  of  B.  at  N.,  -35  (overage  of  nine 
Florida  Bpecinicnw). 

Ji->Njrkii.~i^l<w\mcnH  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  western  I'eniiHvlvanio, 
New  York,  ami  nortlierii  New  Kii}.'1hiic)  aviTajre  li^'liter  in  eoloraml  have,  as 
a  n.ic,  smaller  bills  than  speeiineiis  from  the  south  Atlantie  Stales.  They 
are  tlius  intermetliate  between  luiUivicininiH  and  (.rcuhitnridm,  but  the  differ- 
ences between  them  are  too  slight  and  iiieonstant  to  warrant  me  in  including 
exciihUoridts  on  the  basis  of  sj)ecimens  which  are  quite  as  near  ludovicianus 
08  they  are  to  typical  examples  of  the  western  form. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America  west  to  the  edge  of  the  plains;  breeds, 
cast  of  the  Allcghanies,  as  far  north  as  Virginia;  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
breeds  northward  to  the  (Ireat  Lakes  and  eastward  through  central  New 
York  to  Vermont  and  Maine. 

Washington,  rare  W.  V.,  Aug.  11  to  Apl.  6.  Sing  Sing,  A.  V.  Cam- 
bridge, rare  in  fall  and  w  inter. 

^I'est^  of  strips  of  bark,  small  twigB,  and  vegetable  fibers,  lined  with 
grasses,  in  thorny  licdges  or  low  trees,  about  seven  feet  up.  -A'j/f/*,  three  to 
five,  dull  white  or  creamy  white,  thickly  marked  with  cinnamon-brown  and 
lavender,  •'J8  x  -78. 

Like  some  of  the  Hawks  and  Flycatchers,  the  Loggerhead  docs 
not  search  for  his  prey,  but  waits  for  it  to  come  within  striking  dis- 
tance. It  is  of  importance,  tlierefore,  that  his  perch  should  command 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  his  surroundings.  For  this  reason  one 
rarely  or  never  sees  a  Slirike  in  a  tree,  but  always  on  its  outermost  or 
highest  branches.  He  will  fly  directly  toward  its  center,  but  just  as 
he  reaches  it  swing  up  and  liglit  on  its  top.  He  also  selects  telegraph 
wires,  peaks  of  houses,  and  especially  tlie  apex  of  a  lightning  rod  or 
weather  vane. 

From  his  point  of  vantage  he  nuiintains  a  constant  outlook  for  any 
unsuspecting  grasshopper,  snuvll  snake,  or  lizard  wliich  may  appear 
below.  The  distance  at  which  he  can  detect  these  gives  evidence  of 
his  power  of  sight.  1  have  seen  Shrikes  fly  fifty  jards  with  the  evi- 
dent object  of  cai)turing  a  grasshopper  which  they  undoubtedly  saw 
before  starting. 

Like  the  liutchor-bird,  the  Loggerhead  frequently  impales  its  [trey 
on  a  c(mvenient  thorn  or  spike.  Doubtless  this  habit  aids  him  in  dis- 
secting his  food,  but  1  do  not  think  that  he  does  it  for  this  reason  alone. 
The  bird's  vigilance,  like  that  of  the  waiting  Hawk,  is  probably  at- 
tended by  varying  results.  One  hour  may  yield  excellent  returns,  the 
next  may  be  fruitless.  But  under  any  circumstances  he  can  not  resist 
taking  advantage  of  an  ofiportunity  to  secure  food.  Sometimes  the 
opportunities  exceed  the  demands  of  his  stomach,  and  then,  after  cap- 
turing his  unfortunate  victim,  he  simply  impales  and  leaves  it. 

\t  perseverance  deserved  success,  the  Loggerhead  would  take  high 
rank  as  u  songster.    But  his  notes  are  harsh  and  unmusical.    They 
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consist  of  a  series  of  guttural  gurgles,  squeaky  vhistles,  and  shrill  pipes, 
some  of  which  might  be  attributed  to  the  creaking  weather  vanes  he 
so  often  chooses  as  a  perch. 

Family  ViREONiDiE.    Vireos. 

The  Virecs,  nuinlwring  about  flfty  species,  are  peculiar  to  America, 
most  of  them  being  contined  to  Central  and  South  Anu-rica.  Some 
fifteen  species,  all  belonging  to  the  genus  Vireo,  reach  the  United 
States. 

Vireos  are  for  tlie  most  part  arboreal,  though  several  species  haunt 
the  lower,  ratlier  than  the  higher  growth.  For  small,  insect-eating 
birds  they  are  rather  slow  in  their  movements.  We  do  not  see  them 
darting  out  after  insects  as  do  the  Flycatchers,  nor  do  they  Hit  through 
the  foliage  after  the  manner  of  many  WaH)lers,  but  patiently  glean 
their  food  froni  the  under  surfaces  of  leaves,  crevices  in  the  bark,  etc. 
They  are  more  musicul  than  tiie  small  Warblers;  all  our  species  have 
pleasing  songs,  and  some  of  them  are  especially  gifted. 

KKY    TO   TIIK    81'K«IKS. 

A.  Witli  distinct  wliite  or  yt'llowish  white  \vinf,'-l)iir9. 

a.  Eyc-rinjj, or  line  from  eye  to  l)i!l,  yi-llow.  "■ 
o*.  Throat  and  l)reiv«l  bri<,'lit  yellow  ;  rump  ffray. 

()'js.  VEi.i.ow-TiiiifiATEi)  Vireo. 
a'.  Under  jvirts  white  or  whitish ;  sides  uikI  sometimes  breast  washed 
with  jjreenish  yellow;  rump  olive-^'reen. 

tJ-'U.    WlllTK-KVKO  ViKKO.       CTlfl.    IvKV  WesT  VlKEO. 

b.  Eye-ring  and  line  from  eye  to  hill  white. 
i>.  Head  lead-blue ;  \\\ng  over  \i-'t(>. 

(i2lt.  Bi.i  E-iiEAi)Ki>  ViKEo.     C20a.  Mointain  Vireo. 
b*.  Head  grayish,  nearly  like  back;  wing  under  •_'•')<). 

G;>:>.  Hell's  Vireo  (HlinoiH). 

B.  Without  white  wiiiir -bars. 

a.  Under  parts  yellowish  ;  first  primary  as  long  as  fifth. 

((•JtJ.  Piin.AnELriiiA  Vibeo. 

b.  Under  parts  white ;  /(/(/(.<  washeil  svith  yellowish;  iirst  primary   Tr)  long. 

»5*J7.  Wauiu.ino  Vireo. 
e.  Under  parts  white,  with  little  if  any  yellowisli  on  siiles ;  liiad  with  a 
lead-gray  eap.  bonlered  by  narrow  l)laek  lines  ovtT  the  eye. 

(J'Jl.  Ked-eveh  Viueo.     <iJ.'{.  Ri.At  K-wnisKEHED  Vfreo. 

623.  Vireo  calidris  barbatulus  (r,i>).).  nLA<'K-wiiisKKREt) 
ViiiEo.  .If/.-  Similar  to  the  next  spi'iies,  but  somewhat  vluller  above  and 
with  a  fuscous  streak  on  either  side  of  the  throat. 

Ji'aiiife. — <\il)a,  P>aliamas,  and  southern  Florida;  southward  to  Central 
America  in  winter. 

Nest,  pensile,  of  dry  gras.sc8,  shreds  of  i)ark,  cotton,  lieliens,  and  spiders' 
web,  lined  with  soil,  cottoulike  tibcrs,  8U8i)eudcd  from  u  forked  branch,  five 
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Fio.  91.— Red  eyed  Vireo.    (Natural 
size. ) 


to  twenty  feet  up.     Eggg,  three  to  four,  white,  with  a  pinkish  hue,  speckled 
and  HiwttccI,  cliictly  ut  the  larger  end,  with  reddish  brown,  •?»  x  -bb. 

This  is  a  not  uncommon  summer  rosidont  in  southern  Florida,  ar- 
riving from  its  winter  homo  in  Central  America  early  in  May.  Its 
song  re.'^efnl)le.'<  that  of  the  Red-eyed  Vireo,  but  is  somewhat  more  hesi- 
tating and  emphatic. 

684.  Vireo   olivaceus  (Liim.).     Red-eye»  Vireo.     .-Irf.  — Crown 

slaty  gray,  honhred  on  tit/n r  aide  by  blavkUh ;  a  conspicuous  white  line  over 
the  eye ;  rest  of  the  upper  parts,  wing.**,  and  tail  liglit  olive-green  ;  no  wing- 
bars  ;  under  parts  pure  white.  L.,  623 ; 
"W.,  3:iO;  T.,  2-20;  B.  from  N.,  -40. 

Remarks. — The  well-defined  slaty- 
gray  cap,  bordered  by  narrow  black 
lilies, are  the  best  distinguishing  marks 
of  this  species. 

Range. — Kastern  North  America ; 
westward  to  British  Columbia;  breeds 
from  the  Gulf  States  to  Labrador  and 
Manitoba;  winters  in  Central  and 
South  America. 

Washington,  very  conmion  S.  R., 
Apl.  25  to  Oct.  IT).  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  2"J  to  Oct.  19.  Cambridge, 
abundant  S.  li.,  May  10  to  Sept.  10. 

AV«^,  pensile,  of  strips  of  bark,  bits  of  dead  wood,  paper,  and  plant  down, 
firmly  and  smoothly  interwoven,  lined  with  finer  sfips  of  bark  and  vine  ten- 
drils, suspended  from  a  forked  branch,  five  to  forty  feet  up.  Kggfi,  three  to 
four,  white,  with  a  few  black  or  umber  specks  or  spots  about  the  larger  end, 
•85  X  -55. 

This,  the  most  common  and  generally  distributed  of  our  Vireos,  is 
found  alike  in  the  shade  trees  of  our  lawns,  in  orchards,  or  woodlands. 
The  conspictious  white  line  over  the  eye,  with  its  black  border,  and  the 
bird's  red  eye,  are  good  characters  by  which  to  distinguish  it  fiom  its 
relatives. 

Wilson  Flagg's  description  of  the  Red-eye  to  my  mind  exactly  re- 
flects the  character  of  the  bird  and  its  song:  "The  Preacher  is  more 
generally  known  by  liis  note,  because  he  is  incessant  in  his  song,  and 
particularly  vocal  during  the  heat  of  our  long  summer  days,  when  only 
a  few  birds  are  singing.  His  style  of  preaching  is  not  declamation. 
Though  constantly  talking,  he  takes  the  part  of  a  deliberative  orator, 
who  explains  his  sulijecl  in  a  few  words  and  then  makes  a  pause  for 
his  hearers  to  reflect  v.pon  it.  We  might  suppose  him  to  be  repeating 
moderately,  with  a  pause  between  each  sentence,  '  You  see  it — you 
know  it — do  you  hear  me? — do  you  believe  it?'  All  these  strains  are 
delivered  with  a  rising  inflection  at  the  close,  and  with  a  pause,  as  if 
waiting  for  an  answer." 
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The  Yeixow-ouekn  ViKKo  (6^,5.  l'.^flavovln'iliii),&  Mcxicun  and  Central 
American  species,  lias  been  once  recorded  from  Godljout,  rrovinco  of  Quebec. 

686.  Vireo  philadelphiciu  iCunii.).  PinLAi>Ei.i>iiiA  Vikko.  .(>/.— 
Upper  parti<  lijjht  olive-jjtrecn;  the  crown  sonietiuiert  jrrayish;  a  whitish  line 
over  the  eye;  win^s  and  tail  ed(.'t'd  with  olivc-trrecn ;  no  wiM>f-l)arN;  tirnt 
primary  nearly  a»  long  un  second ;  entire  under  parts  nearly  uniform  jmle, 
greenish  yellow.     L.,  4-75;  W.,  2-t)0;  T.,  l-!t5;  B.  from  N.,  -M. 

h'emarkit. — The  pale,  greenish-yellow  color  spread  almost  unifc/nnly  over 
the  entire  under  jjarts  distinguisiies  this  bird  from  our  other  Vireos. 

liatujt. — Ea.xtern  North  Anicricu;  breeds  in  Manitoba,  Maine,  and  proba- 
bly north  to  Labrador;  and  winters  in  the  trojiics. 

Wasliington,  very  rare  T.  V.,  May  17.  Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  Sept.  20  to 
Oct.  20.     C'ambritige,  very  rare  T.  V.  in  Scj't. 

Nent^  pensile,  of  tine  grass  and  birch  bark,  suspended  from  a  forked  branch 
about  eight  feet  from  tiic  ground.  E(jg»,  four,  similar  in  color  to  those  of  V. 
oliLaceun  (Thompson). 

This  species  resembles  the  Rod-eyed  Vireo  in  liabits,  and  Mr.  Brew- 
ster writes  that  its  song  is  so  nearly  identical  witli  the  song  of  that  spe- 
cies "  that  the  most  critical  ear  will,  in  many  cases,  find  great  difiiculty 
in  distinguishing  between  the  two.  The  notes  of  philadelphicns  are 
generally  pitched  a  little  higher  in  the  scale,  while  many  of  the  utter- 
ances are  feebler  and  the  whole  strain  is  a  trifle  more  disconnected. 
But  these  differences  are  of  a  very  subtile  character,  and,  like  most 
comparative  ones,  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  unless  the  two 
species  can  be  heard  together.  The  Philadelphia  Vireo  has,  however, 
one  note  which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  its  own,  a  very  abrupt,  double- 
syllabled  utterance  with  a  rising  inflection,  which  comes  in  with  the 
general  song  at  irregular  but  not  infrequent  intervals.  I  have  also  on 
one  or  two  occasions  lieard  the  male  when  in  pursuit  of  his  mate  utter 
a  soft  pseuo,  similar  to  that  sometimes  used  by  Vireo  olivaceus,  and 
both  sexes  when  excited  or  angry  have  a  harsh,  petulant  note  exactly 
like  that  of  V.  ijilvus''  (Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  v,  18«1,  p.  5). 

687.  Vireo  gilvus  i  ViiiU.).  WAunLiNo  Viueo.  ^(/.— Upper  parts 
a.shy  olive-grcen ;  no  wing-bars;  wings  and  tail  edged  with  the  color  of  the 
back ;  first  prinuiry  ?v  ry 
»hi:rt.  not  more  than  100 
in  length ;  under  parts 
white  slojhtly  washed 
with  yellowish.  L.,  o-SO ; 
\V.,  2-85  ;T.,  214  ;li.  from 
N.,  -30. 

Itaiiffi'. — North  Amcr- 


Fio.  92.— Wing  of  Warbling  Vireo,  to  show  short  first 
primary. 


ica;  breeds  as  far  north  as  the  Hudson  Ray  reirion ;  winters  in  the  tropics. 
Washington,  rather  common  S.  R.,  A  pi.  28  to  Sept.  10.    Sing  Sing,  tolera- 
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bly  common  S.  R.,  Muy  3  to  Sept.  18.    Cambridge,  common  S.  R.,  Mny  10  to 
Sept.  25. 

3W,  pensile,  of  grasses  and  plant  tlhers,  firmly  and  smoothly  interwoven, 
lined  witli  fine  grasses,  suMpend«!d  from  a  forkeil  braiieli  eight  to  forty  feet 
up.  /-';/(/*'  three  to  four,  white,  with  a  few  specks  or  sjwts  of  black,  umber, 
or  rufous-brown,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  "TtJ  x  '55. 

Unlike  its  cou.'^in,  tlie  Preacher,  the  Warbling  Virco  is  not  gen- 
erally distributed,  but  shows  a  decided  preference  for  rows  of  shade 
trees,  particularly  rows  of  elms.  It  passes  the  greater  part  of  its  time 
in  the  upper  branches,  and  is  more  often  heard  than  seen. 

Although  resembling  the  Red-eye  in  general  apj)earance,  its  song 
is  so  different  that  singing  birds  need  never  be  mistaken  for  that  spe- 
cies. Instead  of  the  Red-eye's  broken,  rambling  recitative,  the  scmg 
of  the  Warbling  Vireo  is  a  firm,  rich,  continuous  warble  with  a  singu- 
lar alto  undertone. 

628*  Vireo  flaTiflrons  rieill.  Yellow-thkoated  Vireo.  Ad. — 
Upper  parts  britj/it  olive-green,  changing  to  gray  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail- 
co'erts;  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white,  forming  two 
distinct  wing-bars;  outer  web  of  inner  secondaries  white;  eye-ring,  throat, 
and  breast  briyht  yellow;  belly  white.  L.,  5*95;  VV.,  S-O,");  T.,  '2-10 ;  B.  from 
N.,  -30. 

Kange. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  Florida  to  Newfoundland 
and  Manitoba;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  20  to  Sept.  15.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably 
common  S.  K.,  Apl.  30  to  Sept.  7.    Cambridge,  common  S.  K.,  .May  8  to  Sept.  1. 

Ntst.,  pensile,  of  strips  of  bark,  plant  fibers,  etc.,  interwoven,  lined  with 
fine  grasses  and  covered  externally  with  lichens,  suspended  from  a  forked 
branch  ten  to  thirty  feet  up.  AV/f/",  three  to  tour,  white,  with  a  few  specks 
or  spots  of  black,  umber,  or  rufous-brown,  chiefly  about  the  larger  ends, 
•60  X  -GO, 

The  Yellow-throated  V^ireo  is  a  dweller  in  tree  tops,  and  whether 
in  woodland,  orchard,  or  lawn,  he  seldom  comes  below  the  upper  story 
of  his  home.  liut  even  at  a  distance  his  bright  yellow  breast  is  a  con- 
spicuous mark,  at  once  distinguishing  him  from  other  members  of  his 
family. 

If  the  Red-eyed  Vireo  is  a  soprano,  the  Yellow-throat  is  a  con- 
tralto. He  sings  much  the  same  tune,  but  his  notes  are  deeper  and 
richer,  while  they  are  uttered  more  deliberately  and  with  greater  ex- 
pression than  those  of  his  somewhat  too  voluble  cousin.  "See  me; 
I'm  here;  where  are  you?"  he  calls,  and  at  intervals  repeats  his  ques- 
tion in  varying  forms.  Sometimes  he  astonishes  us  by  an  intricate 
liquid  trill  which  suggests  the  wonderful  song  of  the  Ruby  Kinglet, 
but  which  unfortunately  is  sometimes  marred  by  the  scolding  notes 
that  precede  or  follow  it. 


Ykm.ow-thkoatki)  Virko. 
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689.  TireoSOlltariiiaC  n'tV*.).  RLCE-nKAnEn  Vmeo.  (Sec  Fit;.  52.) 
All. — Top  und  ^iilf»  ol'the  hi-uil  bluixh  gray  ;  eye-riii>j  and  lores  white  ;  bm-k 
olive-jjreen ;  jfreuter  and  muldlu  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white,  forming 
two  diHtinet  winK-lmrw;  outer  web  of  inner  Beconduries  white;  under  purta 
white;  aides  washed  with  greenish  yellow.  L.,  5"C1 ;  W.,  2%;  T.,  215;  B. 
from  N.,  -28. 

lietnarks. — Thin  species  may  he  known  by  its  white  lores  and  eye-ring,  and 
bluish-gray  chfei-n  und  crown. 

lidnye. — Eastern  Nortli  America;  breeds  from  Connecticut  (und  south- 
wurd  ulong  the  crest  of  tlic  Alleghunies)  northward  to  Mew  Brunswick  and 
Manitoba;  winters  from  Florida  southward. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  10  to  May  10;  Sept.  to  Oct.  26.  Sing 
Sing,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  23  to  May  14;  Sept.  8  to  Oct.  20.  Cani- 
bridgc,  common  T.  V.,  rather  rare  S.  R.,  Apl.  25  to  Oct.  5. 

Ne»t,  pensile,  of  pine  needles,  plant  down,  etc.,  firmly  interwoven,  sus- 
pended from  a  forked  branch  five  to  ten  feet  up.  Eggx,  three  to  four,  wliitc, 
with  u  few  specks  or  spots  of  black,  umber,  or  rufous-brown,  ehiefiy  at  the 
larger  end,  '80  x  -53. 

This  large  and  handsome  Viroo — a  bird  of  the  woods — is  the  first 
of  its  family  to  reach  the  Northern  Stales  in  the  spring  and  the  last 
to  depart  in  the  autumn.  Like  its  conge  ,  but  unlike  birds  in  gen- 
eral, it  sings  at  its  work.  In  form  its  music  resembles  the  Red-eye's, 
the  Philadelphia's,  and  the  Yellow-throat's ;  but  to  me  it  is  more  varied 
and  beautiful  than  any  of  these,  though  some  listeners  may  prefer  the 
Yellow-throat  for  the  richness  and  fullness  of  its  "  organ  tone."  The 
Solitary's  song  is  matchless  for  the  tenderness  of  its  cadence,  while  in 
peculiarly  happy  moments  the  bird  indulges  in  a  continuous  warble 
that  is  really  enchanting.  It  has,  too,  in  common  with  the  Yellow- 
throat,  a  musical  chatter— suggestive  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole's — and  a 
pretty  trilled  whistle.  Its  most  winning  trait  is  its  lameness.  Wood 
bird  as  it  is,  it  will  sometimes  permit  the  greatest  familiarities.  Two 
birds  I  have  seen  which  allowed  themselves  to  be  stroked  in  the  freest 
manner  while  sitting  on  the  eggs,  and  which  ate  from  my  hand  as 
readily  as  any  pet  canary;  but  I  have  seen  others  that  complained 
loudly  whenever  I  approached  their  tree.  Perhaps  they  had  hud  sad 
experiences.  Bradford  Torrky. 

A  single  specimen  of  the  Pn'MnEors  Viueo  {62Dh.  V.  s.  plumhevs),  a  wc.<*t- 
crn  species,  luia  been  taken  at  Peterboro,  X.  Y.  (Miller,  .\uk,  xi,  1894,  p.  79). 

629c«  V.  S.  alticoUb  Brew»t.  MorNT.vtx  Somtahv  Vireo.— Similar 
to  the  preceding,  but  with  a  mu(h  larger  l>ill,  and  tlie  buck  generally  with 
more  or  less  sluty  blue.  W.,  .3-15;  T.,  225;  B.  from  N.,  -35;  depth  of  B.  at 
N.,  -20. 

Range. — Higher  portions  of  tlio  Alleghunies  in  North  and  South  Carolina; 
southward  in  winter  to  Florida. 
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This  race  of  the  Blue-headed  Vireo  is  a  common  summer  resident 
in  the  southern  Alleghanies  (s^ee  Loomis,  Auk,  viii,  1891,  p.  329). 

631.  Vireo  noveboracensis  (^''m^/.).    White-eved  Viueo.   Ad— 

L'pjiLT  parts,  iiicludiiiji^  iippur  tail-an< rls,  bright  olive-green,  more  or  lesH 
wuslicd  witli  gru.v'iMh  ;  greuter  uiul  inidtlle  wing-eoverts  tipped  witli  yellowisli 
white,  forming  two  distinct  wing-burs ;  outer  web  of  inner  secondaries  wliitisli ; 
lorex  ii"d  eye-ring  yellow;  throat  white  or  whitisli ;  l)elly  white;  l)reust  and 
sides  shed  with  greenisli  yellow ;  iris  white,  liazel  in  the  young.  L.,  5li7  ; 
W.,  2;i7  ;  T.,  1-95;  B.  from  N.,  -21). 

Ji'a/Kje.— Eastern  United  States;  breeds  from  Florida  to  New  llanipsliire 
and  Minnesota;  winters  from  Florida  southward. 

Washington,  conrnmn  8.  K.,  Apl.  20  to  Oel.  7.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  K., 
Apl.  2'J  to  Oct.  3.  Cambridge,  rather  rare  S.  R.,  May  8  to  Sept.  20;  formerly 
common. 

Aettt,  generally  similar  to  that  of  f.  olivaceuf,  suspended  from  a  forked 
branch  in  thickets.  Ajr/r/^,  three  to  four,  white,  with  a  few  specks  of  black, 
umber,  or  rufous- brown  at  the  larger  end,  -70  x  -55. 

If  birds  are  ever  impertinent,  1  believe  this  term  might  with  truth 
be  a{)i)lied  to  that  most  original,  independent  dweller  in  thiekety  un- 
dergrowths,  the  White-eyed  Vireo.  Both  his  voice  and  manner  say 
that  he  doesn't  in  the  least  care  what  you  think  of  him ;  and,  if 
attracted  by  his  peculiar  notes  or  actions,  you  pause  near  his  haunts, 
he  jerks  out  an  abrupt  "Who  are  you,  eh?"  in  a  way  which  plainly 
indicates  that  your  presence  can  be  dispensed  with.  If  this  hint  is 
insuflicient,  he  follows  it  by  a  harsh  scolding,  and  one  can  fancy  that 
in  his  singular  white  eye  there  is  an  unmistakable  gleam  of  disa{)- 
proval. 

I  have  always  regretted  that  the  manners  of  this  Vireo  have  been  a 
bar  to  our  better  acquaintance,  for  he  is  a  bird  of  marked  character 
and  with  unusual  vocal  talents.  lie  is  a  capital  mimic,  and  in  tlie 
retirement  of  his  home  sometimes  amuses  himself  by  combining  the 
songs  of  other  birds  in  an  intricate  potpourri. 

631a«  V.  n.  majmardi  Breivxt.  Key  West  Viiieo.— Scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable in  color  from  the  preceding,  but  averaging  somewhat  puicr  and 
less  yellow  below,  and  with  a  larger  bill.  L.,  512;  \V.,  2-40;  T.,  212;  R. 
from  N.,  '35. 

Jiantje. — Soutliern  Florida. 

This  closely  related  race  of  the  White-eyed  Vireo  is  a  common  per- 
manent resident  in  southern  Florida. 

633.  Vireo  belli  Ami.  Bem/s  Vikeo.  .4//. —  Crown  ashy  gray, 
phai\ging  to  olive-green  on  the  rump;  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts  nar- 
rowly tipped  with  while;  lores  and  eye-ring  whitish;  under  parts  white, 
breast  and  sides  washed  with  greenish  yellow.  L.,  475;  W.,  2-20;  T.,  I'SO; 
B.  from  N.,  -28. 
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Ha/iije.— Interim  of  North  America,  from  Texas  north  to  Minnesota,  east 
to  Illinois. 

AV#<,  pensile,  of  strip.^  of  hark  and  plant  flhi-rs  flrinly  and  staoothly  inter- 
woven, lined  with  liner  ^^rasses,  etc.,  in  liushes  or  low  trees.  AV/;/s  tour  to 
Hi  .,  wliite,  with  a  few  si>eokrt  of  hlaek,  uiuher,  or  rufous-hrown  at  the  lar>,'er 
end,  'Ot)  X  •")(). 

This  is  a  common  bird  in  its  ranpcc,  aiitl  is  hically  not  uncommon 
iis  far  east  as  Illinois.  "In  their  food,  habits,  and  acti(»ns  they  are 
very  sirr'Jpr  to  the  White-eyed.  Their  call-  and  alarm-notes  are  not 
quite  so  harsh,  and  their  song  is  delivered  in  a  less  emphatic  manner; 
an  indescribable:  sputtering,  that  dues  not  rank  it  high  in  the  musical 
scale  "  (Goss). 

The  Bahama  IIonky  Ckkeper  (6.i5.  Citreha  huhnmi hkIx)  whs  found  hy 
Dr.  Wiirdeniann  in  January,  1858,  on  Indian  Key,  southeastern  Florida,  but 
has  not,  to  my  knowled<re,  heen  taken  hy  sulise<nieiit  ol)si'rvers.  The  upper 
parts  are  sooty  l)luek,  the  rump  and  middle  ol'tlie  under  parts  yellow,  uml  a  line 
over  the  eye,  the  throat,  and  the  lower  helly  are  white  or  whitish;  lengtli 
about  4-50. 
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Family  Mniotiltid.e.    Wood  Warblers. 

The  Wood  Warblers  are  found  only  in  America,  and  are  most  numer- 
ously represented  in  eastern  North  America.  About  one  hun<ln'(l  spe- 
cies are  known,  of  which  seventy  visit  the  United  States,  while  the 
remaining  thirty  are  tropical. 

With  three  or  four  exceptions  they  are  inhabitants  of  woodland, 
but  during  their  migrations  may  be  found  in  the  trees  of  lawns  or 
orchards.  They  feed  almost  exclusively  upon  insects,  and  are  thus 
highly  migratory,  thousands  of  miles  frequently  separating  their  sum- 
mer and  winter  homos. 

The  majority  are  among  the  last  of  the  spring  arrivals;  their  com- 
ing caps  the  climax  of  the  migration,  and  the  first  sev?re  frost  leaves 
but  few  with  us.  They  migrate  by  night,  and  are  chief  among  the 
victims  of  lighthouses  and  electric-light  towers.  When  migrating, 
they  are  generally  found  in  straggling  companies  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  species,  which  during  the  day  travel  slowly  through  the  woods 
from  tree  to  tree. 

They  capture  their  insect  food  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  species 
flit  actively  from  branch,  to  branch,  taking  their  prey  from  the  more 
exposed  parts  of  the  twigs  and  leaves;  others  are  gleaners,  atul  care- 
fully explore  the  under  surfaces  of  leaves  or  crevices  in  the  bark; 
while  several,  like  Flycatchers,  capture  a  large  part  of  their  food  on 
the  wing.  As  a  rule,  they  are  arboreal,  but  many  are  thicket-haunt- 
iug,  and  some  are  terrestrial. 
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Several  species  have  remarkable  vocal  ability,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  have  rather  weak  voices,  and  take  low  rank  as  songsters. 

Warblers  are  at  once  the  delight  and  the  di'S{)air  of  field  students. 
To  the  uninitiated  their  existence  is  unknown,  and  when  search  reveals 
the  before  unsuspected  fact  that  our  woods  are  thronged  with  birds  as 
exquisitely  colored  as  the  daintiest  tropical  forms,  we  foel  jis  though  a 
new  world  were  opened  to  us. 

Absent  to-day,  present  to-morrow,  the  Warblers  come  and  go  under 
cover  of  the  night,  and  we  may  give  a  lifetime  to  their  study,  and  then 
know  we  have  not  mastered  the  laws  which  govern  their  movements. 

Entering  an  apparently  deserted  bit  of  woods,  we  hear  faint  voices, 
lisping  tseeps,  and  soon  discover  that  the  tree  tops  are  animated  with 
flitting  forms.  What  limitless  possibilities  there  are  in  a  flock  of 
Warblers !  Who  can  say  what  rare  species  may  be  among  them  ? — per- 
haps the  bird  we  have  long  vainly  looked  for;  perhaps  a  stranger  from 
another  clime! 

KEY   TO    TIIK    ST  ECIE8. 

First  Group.— Throat  yellow,  yellowish,  or  oraiigo. 
I.  Under  jmrts  without  streuks  or  spots. 

II.    \Vitk  black  or  brown  streaks  on  tlie  t)rea.st  or  sides,  or  (in  one  species)  a 
blaekish  brown  band  across  the  throat,  or  (in  one  species)  a  black  patch 
on  the  breast. 
Second  Group. — Tlircat  black,  pray,  asliy,  white,  wliitisli,  brown,  or  butty. 
I.  Tliroat  and  upper  breaxt  one  color,  black,  gray,  ashy,  or  brown,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  wliitc  or  yellow  belly. 
II.  Throat  wliite  or  wliitish,  with  or  without  streaks  or  spots;  rest  of  under 

parts  Ktreaked  or  Kpottiil  with  black,  bluish,  chestnut,  or  yellow. 
III.  Under  parts  white,  whitish,  or  butfy,  tvithout  streaks,  si^ts,  oi  patches. 

First  Group. 

I.  Under  parts  without  streaks  or  spots. 

1.  Tail  with  conspicuous  white  spots  or  patches. 
A.  Wings  with  wliite  wing-bars. 

a.  Under  parts  entirely  pure  yellow. 

a».  Forehead  yellow ;  a  black  line  through  the  eye ;  rump  same  as 

back 641.  Bue-winoeo  Wauiu.kk. 

«•.  Cro'nashy;  rump  yellow   .    057.  Magnolia  Wauiilek  (Im.). 

b.  Throat  bright  yellow ;  belly  white  or  whitish. 

/»>.  Back  olive-grceni.sh 671.  Pine  Warbler. 

6'.  liack  bluish,  with  a  yellowish  patch  in  the  middle. 

648.  Parila  Warbler  (Im.). 

c.  Under  parts  pale  yellowish  white  or  bufty  ;  throat  not  brighter  than 
belly. 

c>.  Back  olive-green,  slightly  streaked  with  black, 
t".  Under  parts  pale  cream-butt,  stronger  on  the  flanks. 

6C0.  Bay-bukasteu  Warbler  (Im.). 
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c*.  Under  parts  pale  yellowish  white. 

Otil.  Black-poli,  Warbi.er  Cini.). 
rf>.  Batk  olivc-frreen,  without  streaks.      .    <i71.  1'ine  Wakblkk  9 
«'.  Back  with  a  bluish  tinge  and  witliout  streaks. 

(ioS.  C'khii.kan  Wakbi.kr  (Iin.). 
Ji.  Without  white  wing-bars. 

a.  Under  i>arts  briirht  oran<^e  or  oran^re-yellow ;  win^s,  tail-eoverts, 
anil  tail  i)luisli  {.'ray ti.'iT.  I'kotmoxotaky  Wakiilkr. 

b.  Under  parts  pure  yellow  ;  win^rs,  rump,  and  tail  >rreenish ;  head 
Bonietinies  blackish;  inner  web  of  outer  tail-feathers  wliite. 

•584.  IIooDKK  Wakim.kk  (  9  and  \m.). 

c.  Under  parts  pale  yellowish;  head  ashy:  rump  olive-green;  snuiU 
white  tail-spots,  not  :'uaehinji:  to  ends  of  feathers. 

(J40.  Ba(  iiman's  Waubi.ku  (  9  and  im.). 

d.  Under  parts  pale   yellowish;  entire  upj)er  jmrts  olive-green;  a 
wlnte  spot  at  the  base  of  the  prinuiries. 

(i.")4.  Bi.AgK-TiiU()ATKn  Bi.iK  Warbler  9. 
2.  Tail  without  white  si)ots  or  patches;  wings  without  wliite  wing-bars. 

A.  Cap,  or  forehead,  or  cheeks  black  or  blackish. 
a.  Cap  black  ;  forehead  and  cheeks  yellow. 

G85.  Wilson's  Warbler. 
h.  Band  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks  black  or  blackish  ;  no  yellow 

line  over  the  eye C81.  Marylanii  Yellow-throat  a  . 

0816.  Florida  Yellow-throat  i  . 

c.  Forehead  or  crown  an<l  cheeks  black  or  blackish. ;  a  clear  yellow 

line  over  the  eye (>77.  Kenticky  Warbler. 

B.  No  black  on  forehead;  crown  ashy,  of  a  very  ilitferent  color  from 
tiie  olive-green  back,  or  with  the  bases  of  the  crown  feathers  rufoua- 
brown  or  chocolate. 

a.  Crown  plain  ashy ;  under  tail-coverts  white. 

C40.  Bachman's  Warbler. 

b.  Crown  ashy:  basesof  feathers  chestnut;  eye-ring  distinctly  white; 
most  of  under  parts  and  under  tail-coverts  bright  yellow. 

04r).  Nashville  Wari«t.e;{. 

c.  Crown  of  nearly  tlie  snnie  color  as  the  back;  the  feathers  with 
rufous-brown  bases;  under  parts  dull  greenish  yellow. 

t)4lj.    ()RAX(iK-(  ROWNKI)  WaRBLER. 

C.  Crown  of  the  same  color  as  the  back  ;  forehead  the  same,  or  yellow- 
ish, or  brownish. 

o.  Under  parts  bright  yellow. 
a>.  Upper  parts   bright  olive-green;    forehead    yellowish;    short 
bristles  at  base  of  bill ;  tail  greenish  brown. 

08").  Wilson's  Warbler  (Tin.), 
a'.  Upper  parts  bright  greenish  yellow ;  inner  web  of  tail-feathera 

yellow 652.  Yellow  Warbler  9. 

a*.  Upper  parts  ashy  greenish ;  eye-ring  white. 

045.  Nashville  Warbler  (Im.). 
b.  Throat  and  breast  yellow ;  belly  white  or  whitish. 
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J».  A  black  spot  before  the  eye  and  a  white  line  over  it;  winjr  3-00. 

tlS.j.    VKLI.OW-ItKKASTEI)  CllAT. 

i'.  Lej^H  llesli -color;  outer  tuil-feuthers  shortest;   fbrelieatl  some- 
times brownish     ....     t)Sl.  Mauylani)  Yki.i.ow-tmko.\t  ?. 

•iHlA.  Flokida  Yki.i.ow-tiihoat  v. 
Ifl.  Legs  blackish  ;  tail-f'euthcrs  even  ;  ^virig  under  :J'O0. 

f')45.  Kasiivili-k  Wauuleii  ( Im.). 
c.  Under  ]>nrts  uniform  vellow  or  vellowinh. 
c>.  Under   parts   dull   greenish   juUow,  obscurely   streaked    with 
dusky  ;  back  lusliy  greeuisli. 

04<>.  ()i{A.\<jK-niowNEi>  Wahuler  elm.), 
c'.  Under  parts  yellow- h  or  i)utfy  yellowish;  outer  tuil-feathers 
decidedly  shortest;  legs  tlesh-eolor. 

6K1.  Makylani)  Yei.i.ow-tiikoat  9. 
081ft.  Fi-oiuuA  YELLow-TnitoAT  9; 
c*.  Breast  somewliat  yellower  than   rest  of  under  parts;   flanks 
brownish;  legs  blackish;  tail-feathers  of  same  length. 

ti45.  NAsnvM,i.E  Wauuleu  (Im.). 
c*.  Inner  margins  of  tail-feathers  yellow. 

(i5'2.  Yellow  Waublek  9  . 
(*.  Back  bright  olive-green ;  under  tail-coverts  white. 

047.  Tennessee  Waublek  (Im.). 
c*.  A  small  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  prinmries. 

<ir)4.  Black-tiiuoatei)  Bme  Warbler  9. 

H.  With  black  or  brown  streaks  on  the  breast  or  sides, 

or  (in  one  species)  a  blackish  brown  band  across  the 

throat,  or  (in  one  species  >  a  black  patch  on  the  breast. 

1.  Under  parts  streaked  witli  rufous-brown. 

A.  Crown  chestnut. 

a.  Entire  under  parts  rich  yellow  .    (i7'2''    Yellow  Palm  Warbler. 

b.  Throat  and  breast  bright  yellow;  belly  yellowish  white. 

(572.  I'alm  Waiibleb. 

B.  No  chestnut  erown-cap. 

O.  Under  parts  yellowish  white  ;  eye-ring  yellowish. 

672.  Palm  Warbler  (Im.). 
h.  Under  parts  yellow,  washed  with  brownish  ;  eye-ring  yellowisli. 

^uitt.  Yellow  Palm  WAisuLEit  dm.^. 

c.  Under  parts  bright  yellow  ;  forehead  yellow  ;  inner  webs  of  tail- 

feathers  yellow 052.  Yellow  Warbler  (Ad.), 

2.  Under  parts  streaked  or  spotted  with  black. 

A.  Back  unspotted,  the  .<ame  as  tlie  head,  olive-green  or  olive-brown. 

a.  Under  parts  pale  sulphur-yellow,  streaked  with  black;  no  wing- 
bars  ;  wing  3-0(1  or  over. 

075.  Water  TuRisn.    fu^^a.  Grinnell's  Water  Turisii. 

b.  Under  parts  briglit  yellow;  no  black  streaks  on  the  flanks;  wing 
nearly  3-00 071.  Pi n'e  Warbler. 

c.  Under  parts  bright  yellow  ;  sides  streaked  with  black  ;  wing  about 
2-00 673.  Prairie  Warbler  (  9  and  im.). 
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will}!  3'00. 
sTKi)  Chat. 
ifud  soiiie- 

-TIIKOAT    9. 
-THKOAT    V . 

ULEll  ( Iin.). 

ukt'd    with 

IlLKR  (^Im.). 
;ail-t'uather8 

-THKOAT    9 . 

-TiiitoAT  9 ; 

irts;   ttunka 

1. 

IBLEU  (lin.). 

^'arbleu  9 . 

IBLEK  (Illl.). 
S'^ARRI.KR   9  . 

or  sides, 
bross  the 
le  breast. 

I  Warbler. 

te. 
Warui.er. 


Bi.ER  ( Irn.). 
V(.'ll()wish. 

Ul.EK  (  Illl."). 

i'l)s  of  tiiil- 

BI.EU  (All.). 

ve -brown. 
c ;  no  winj;- 

EK  TllRlSII. 

links ;  wing 
•;  Warbi.ek. 
wing  about 
9  and  itn.). 


'  d.  Tliroat    pale    yellow,   inilistinctly    spotted   or  streaked  ;    belly 

wliitisli ;  eheeks  bright  yellow  ;  outer   web  of  outer  tail-leatlier 
white  at  the  ba-se. 

0G7.    Bl.ACK-TllltOATEI)  (iKEEN  WaKULER  (  Illl.). 

e.  Throat  and  brea.st  ye   ow,  distinelly  spotted  ;  median  wing-eoverts 

white 6^0.  Cape  \Iay  Warbler  (  9  and  ini.). 

£.  Baek  streaked  or  spotted  with  black,  or     Titer  of  erown  orange. 

a.  Under  parts  pale  yellow;  blaek  sput^  eontined  to  sides;  no  wliitc 
wing-bars 670.  Kirtlanu'm  Warbler. 

b.  Under  parts   pale  yellow,  indistinctly  streaked  with   blackish; 
two  white  or  whitish  wing-bars. 

Ctil.  Black-poll  Warbler  i  Tin.). 

c.  Throat  orange  or  yellow,  without  streaks ;   ear-coverts  gray  or 
blaek  ;  center  of  crown  yellowish  or  orange. 

ti0"2.  Blackblrman  Warbler. 

d.  Under  parts  streaked  with  blaek  ;  ear-coverts  rufous  ;  cap  black. 

Oi'jO.  Cape  May  Wauisler. 

e.  Head  bluisli  gray  or  ashy  ;   rump  bright  yellow  ;  eye-ring  white ; 
white  tail-spots  not  reaching  to  ends  of  feathers. 

057.  Magnolia  Warbler. 
C,  Back  a.shy  gray. 

a.  Throat  yellow;  belly  white;  wing-bars  and  tail-spots  white, 
a'.  A  yellow  line  from  the  bill  to  the  eye. 

f)C;].  Yellow-throated  Warbler. 
n*.  A  white  line  from  the  bill  to  and  over  the  eye. 

f'i»)8rt.  Sycamore  Warbler, 

b.  Entire  under  parts  yellow  ;  breast  with  a  necklace  of  black  spots  ; 
no  wing-bars  or  tail-si)ots 08(!.  Canadian  Warbler. 

/>.  Center  of  back  brick-red  ;  under  parts  yellow  ;  sides  streaked  with 
black 073.  Prairie  Warbler. 

3.  Tliroat  yellow;  breast  with  a  band  of  copper  or  blackish  chestnut; 
upper  parts  blue ;  center  of  baek  greenish  yellow. 

CIS.  Parila  Warbler. 

4.  Tliroat  and  foreliead  yellow;  breast  and  crown-cai>  black. 

640.  Bachuan^s  Warbler. 

Second  Group. 

I.  Throat  and  upper  breast  one  color*  black,  gray,  ashy, 
or  brown,  very  different  firom  the  white  or  yellow 
belly. 

A.  Belly  white  or  whitish. 
a.  Back  gray  or  greenish  gray,  crown  yellow,  cheeks  black  or  gray, 

wing-bars  yellow <!4'J.  (iolden-winoed  Warbler. 

{.  Back  and  crown    bright  olive-green,  checks    yellow,  wing-bars 

white 667.  Black-tiiro.vted  Green  Warbler. 

c.  Back  and  crown  dark  blue,  u  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  primaries. 

654.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  S  . 
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d.  Back  streaked  with  ^ray  and  black  ;  cai»,tliroat,  and  Hides  chestnut. 

Ot)0.  Bav-ukkastki)  Wakhi.kk  6. 

e.  Back  streaked  with  black  and  wliiti-,  «  white  line  tlirou>,'li  the  cen- 
ter of  the  crown ().'{»).    BlaiK   AM)   Wlin.-  WAItHLKlt  a  . 

/.  Back  black  r  sides,  center  of  wings,  and  base  of  tail  salnion-red. 

C87.  Kedstaijt  S  . 
B.  Belly  yellow. 

a.  Throat  black. 

a>.  Cheeks  bri)jrht  yellow,  black  crown-cap  connected  witli  black 
throat  by  a  black  line,  end  half  of  inner  web  of  outer  tail-feathers 
white 084.  Hooded  Wakbleb. 

a*.  Cheeks  dull  fjrcenish  yellow,  black  crown-cap  not  connected 
with  black  throat,  wliite  tail-spots  not  reacliing  to  the  ends  of 
feathers (J40.  Bacmman's  Waubler. 

o*.  A  black  streak  through  the  eye,  wing-bars  white. 

041  +  042.  Lawrence's  Warblek. 

b.  Throat  bluish  gray,  ashy,  or  brownish. 

ft*.  A  white  eye-ring 678.  Connecticut  Warbler. 

J'.  No  white  eye-ring 079.  Moi  rmno  Warbler. 

H.  Throat  white  or  wliitish,  with  or  without  streaks  or 
spots;  rest  of  the  under  parts  spotted  or  streaked 
with  black,  bluish,  chestnut,  or  yellow. 

A.  Back  streaked  with  black. 

a.  With  chestnut  streaks  on  the  sides,  under  tail-coverts  white. 

«>.  Wing  over  '2u0,  head  with  chestnut  or  black  streaks  or  spots, 

wing-bars  white 0(10.  Bav-bukasted  Warbler  9 . 

«*.  Wing  under  2-r>0,  head  and  wing-bars  yellow  or  yellowish. 

OoO.  Chestnit-sided  Warbler. 

b.  \\\i\\  black  or  bluish  streaks  on  the  sides  or  entire  under  parts. 

J>.  Cap  solid  black Otil.  Black-i'oll  Warbler  i. 

Ifl.  Crown,  rump,  and  sides  of  the  breast  with  a  yellow  patch  or  spot. 

OoS.  Myrtle  Warbler. 
is.  Cap  black,  with  a  white  streak  through  the  center. 

030.  Black  and  White  Warbler  9. 
b*.  Crown  olivo-grcen,  with  small  black  streaks. 

001.  Blaok-poll  Warbler  9 . 
J».  Crown  blue,  a  bluish-black  band  across  the  breast. 

058.  Cerl'lean  Warbler  6. 
b*.  Crown  brownisli,  under  tail-coverts  yellow. 

672.  Palm  Warbler  (Ini.). 

B.  Back  without  streaks  or  spots. 

a.  With  white  or  yellow  spots  in  the  tail, 
a'.  Wing-bars  white,  cheeks  yellow,  back  greenish, 

007.  Black-tiiroated  Green  Warbler  (Im.). 
«*.  Wing-bars,  clieeks,  and  ba'-^--  grayisli,  under  tail-coverts  white. 

OAO.  Cape  May  Warbler  (  9  and  iin.). 
a*.  Back  brownish,  under  tail-coverts  yellow. 

672.  JPalh  Warbler  (Ini.). 
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a*.  Sides  of  breast,  band  in  win<,'H,  and  base  of  tail  yellow. 

0S7.  KhDsTAi4T(  9  and  im.). 
b.  Without  white  or  yollow  spots  in  tlie  tail. 
6».  A  pale  rufous  streak  bordered  by  black  throujrh  the  center  of 

the  crown i)74.  OvK.v-itiuu. 

6>.  \  white  line  over  the  eye,  throat  generally  without  .xpots,  wing 

over  ;{U0,  bill  over -fiO.     .     .    .     C7ti.  Louisiana  WATEK-Tnuisn. 

h'.  A  butfy  line  over  the  eye,  throat  witli  small  black  spots,  wing 

under  300,  bill  under  ;'<V 07').  WAiKU-Tniusn. 

G'^Xl.    (tKlNNKI.I.'s    WATKU-'rilKlsn. 

m.  Under  parts  white,  whitish,  or  buliy,  without  streaks* 
spots,  or  patches. 

A.  Tail  with  white  or  yellow  spots  or  patjhes. 

a.  Wing-bars  wiiite  or  grayish. 

a'.  Under  parts   pure  white,  back   greenish   yellow,  cheeks  gray, 
wing  under 'ioO  .     .     .     .     ()■")'.».  CnKST.\LT-sii>Ki)  Wauiii.kh  { Im.). 
a'.  Under  parts  tinged  with  butly,  back  and  cheeks  olive-green, 
with  generally  distinct  i)lack  streaks,  wing  over  ^-ao. 

(Jl'iO.   HAY-ltKKASTKO    Waiiiilkii  (Im.), 
a*.  Under  parts  soiled  whitish,  back  brownish  or  grayish  green,  eye- 
ring  whitt',  wing-bars  grayish,  wing  over  'J-.'iO. 

ti71.  I'lNK  Wakiu.ku  (  9  and  im.). 
a*.  Under  parts  white,  l)ack  streaked  with  pure  black  and  white. 

(!;{(].  IJi.ACK  AM)  Wmitk  Wauki.kk  9. 

b.  Wing-bars  yellowish,  greenish,  or  absent. 

6>.  Back  and   head   bright  greenish   yellow,  cheeks   gray,   umler 

parts  pure  white.     .     .     .     •>■">'.>.  Cmkst.m  T-smi-.i)  Wauisi.ku  (Im.). 
i*.  Back,  head,  ami  eiiceks  yellowisli  green,  under  i>arts  yellowisli, 

inner  margins  of  tail-feathers  yellow. 

052.  Ykllow  Wakiw,ki£  (Im.). 
i*.  Back  gray  or  grayish,  a  black  line  through  the  eye. 

041  +  042.  BuEW.HTKn's  Waiuw.er. 
6*.  Back  and  head  brownish,  wings  and  base  of  tail  witli  a  yellow 

band 087.  Kf.pstaut  (  9  and  im.). 

J».  Back  bright  green,  head  and  cheeks  grayish,  a  small  Mack  sjiot 

in  front  of  the  eye 047.  Tennksskk  Waubleu  <J  . 

B.  Tail  without  white  or  yellow  spots  or  patches. 

a.  Under  tail-coverts  yellow. 

a*.  Back  olive-green,  outer  tail-feathers  shortest,  legs  flesh-color. 

081.  Mauvi.ami  YEi.i.ow-TMUoAr  (  9  and  im.). 

'  081ft.    Fl.ORIOA    YeI.I.OW-THI£OAT. 

a'.  Back   grayish   olive-green,  tail-fcatliers  of  ecjual   length,  legs 
blackish 040.  OKAxoE-cnowNEn  Wauhlek. 

b.  Under  tail-coverts  white  or  whitish. 

i>.  Head  plain  brown,  a  whitish  line  from  the  bill  over  the  eye. 

G'JB.  Swainson's  Wakiu.eij. 
6'.  Tenter  of  crown  and  line  from  the  bill  over  the  eye  buffy,  bor- 
dered by  black  stripeo     ....    639,  Wokm-eatino  Waubleu. 
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b*.  Crown  greenish,  a  Hiiiall  white  spot  ft  the  base  of  the  primaries 
almoHt  coueeuled  by  wing-coverts. 

654.  Black-tiiroateu  Blue  Wakbleb  (  9  and  iin.). 
i*.  Crown  gruyitth,  bend  of  the  wing  yellow. 

640.  Baciiuan'*)  Wakblek  9  . 


A  Field  Key  to  the 

Adult  Male  Warblers  of  Eastern  North  Ajierioa  in 

Spring  and  Summer  Plumage. 

I.  Tliroat  yellow,  wliite,  or  whitish  ;  under  parts  without  streaks  or  patches. 
II.  Throat  black,  brown,  or  slato-color. 

III.  T'  "oat  yellow  or  orange,  under  parts  with  streaks.    (In  one  species  a 

.yjackish-brown  band  across  tlie  breast.) 

IV.  Throat  white  or  whitisli,  with  streaks  or  spots  on  the  under  parts.    (In 

two  species  a  yellow  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  breiust.) 

I.  Throat  yellow,  white*  or  whitish ;  under  parts  without 
streaks  or  patches. 

1,  Throat  yellow. 

A.  Length  over  G-00,  the  largest  of  the  Warblers;  haunts  dense  thick- 
ets in  second  growth;  song,  a  peculiar  mixture  of  whistles,  chucks, 
antl  crow-calls,  delivered  from  the  undergrowth,  from  the  trees 
above,  or  on  the  wing,  when  the  bird  resembles  a  bunch  of  falling 
leaves 683.  Yellow-breasted  Chat. 

£.  Length  under  6-00. 

a.  Head  and  neck  bright  golden  yellow  like  the  V)reast ;  tail-feath- 
ers white,  except  at  the  tip;  haunts  near  tlie  water,  especially 
low  bushes  and  willows  liunging  over  streams  and  ponds ;  call,  a 

•    Hharppeek;  range,  from  Virginia  southward. 

637.  PRoTnojfOT\BY  Warbler. 

b.  Forehead  and  cheeks  black,  a  yellow  line  over  the  eye ;  song,  a 
low  whistled  call  of  five  to  seven  notes ;  haunts  near  the  ground ; 
range  from  lower  Hudson  Valley  southward. 

677.  Kentucky  Warbler. 

c.  Forehead  and  cheeks  black,  bordered  by  grayish ;  no  line  over 
the  eye;  haunts  undergrowth  ;  call,  a  frequently  repeated  chack ; 
song,  a  loud,  rapid  /  beseech  you,  I  beseech  yov,  I  beseech  you,  or 
witch-e-wee-o,  witch-e-we'e-o,  witch-e-wee-o  /  movements  restless ; 
abundant 681.  Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

681J.  Florida  Yellow-throat  (Fla.). 

d.  Head  and  back  olive-green;  wings  with  two  white  bars;  outer 
tail-feathers  white ;  haunts  pine  woods ;  song,  a  musical  trill. 

671.  Pine  Warbler. 

e.  Crown  bluish  ash,  eye-ring  white ;  eall-note  sometimes  like  the 
sound  produced  by  striking  two  pebbles  together, 

645.  Mashvillx  Warbler. 
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f.  Forehead  yellow,  a  small  black  mark  in  front  of  tlie  eye ;  wings 
with  two  white  bars;  outer  tuil-fcutliers  white;  song.  *(i'*i-c/ife, 
tlie  Unit  note  liighcr,  and  also  wee,  chi-ihl-cAi-ihl,  ch/ir,  chei-''/iur^ 

•J-U.  Ull'e-winueu  VVarhleh. 

g.  Foreliead  yellow ;  crown-cup  black ;  checks  yellow ;  wingb  and 
tail  unmarked ;  ratlicr  rare     ....    6b5.  Wilson's  Warbler. 

2.  Throat  white  or  whitish. 
A.  Length  5-00;  crown  brown  or  with  blackish  and  buft'y  stripes. 

a.  A  conspicuous  whitish  line  tlirough  the  center  of  the  crown,  bor- 
dered by  black  lines;  not  common. 

♦J89.    WoUM-KATINQ    WaUBLER. 

b.  Crown  plain  brown;  range,  North  Carolina  and  southward. 

038.  Swainson'b  Warbler. 
£.  Length  4o0 ;  crown  ashy  or  forehead  yellow. 

a.  Forehead  yellow. 

a*.  Breast  white,  with  a  barely  perceptible  tinge  of  yellow;  wing- 
bars  white  or  yellow,  a  black  mark  in  front  of  tlie  eye;  rare. 

041  +  042.  Brewbtek'h  Warbler. 

b.  Forehead  not  yellow. 

Ji.  Brea.st  wliite,  crown  plain  bluish  ashy,  clearly  defined  from 
the  bright  olive-green  back  .  .  .  047.  Tennessee  Warbler. 
6'.  Erea.st  wliilish,  tinged  with  yellow  and  indistinctly  streaked 
with  dusky  ;  crown  dull  ashy,  not  clearly  defined  from  the  back 
and  with  a  partly  concealed  patch  of  rufous-brown ;  very  rare 
in  the  Atlantic  States  north  of  South  Carolina. 

040.  Okanoe-crowned  Warbler. 
n.  Throat  black,  brown,  or  slate^olor. 
1.  Belly  white. 

a.  Back  blue,  a  white  spot  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing;  conunon. 

0r>4.  Bla(jk-tukoatei>  Bli  e  Wakbleh. 

b.  Back  green,  checks  yellow ;  song,  a  buzzlike  zee  repeated  five  or 
Bix  times,  the  ne.\t  to  hust  note  the  highest;  common, 

007.  Black-tmk«)atei)  Gkeen  Warbler. 

c.  Back  grayish,  forehead  yellow,  a  black  mark  through  the  eye  and 
a  white  line  below  it;  a  large  patch  of  yellow  on  the  wings;  song, 
gee-zee-zec'Zee,  all  on  the  same  note:  not  comnum. 

042.  (iomien-wingeI)  Wahui.er. 

d.  Back  black ;  sides  of  the  breast,  middle  of  the  wing,  and  base  of 
the  tail-feathers  reddish  orange  ;  movements  active,  tail  frequently 
spread,  the  reddish  color  showing  conspicuously  ;  abundant. 

087.  Redstart. 

e.  Back  streaked  with  black  and  white  ;  song  fine  and  wiry;  move- 
ments like  those  of  a  Creeper;  common, 

ono.  Black  AND  White  Warbler. 

/.  Back  streaked  with  buffy  and  black ;  forehead  and  cheeks  black ; 

crown-cap,  throat,  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  sides  chestnut; 

rather  rare 600.  Bay-breasted  Warbler. 
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2.  Belly  yellow. 
A.  Throat  wlute-color  ;  linunt«  near  the  frround. 

a.  Brcuht  showing  trueea  of  bluck,  no  white  eye-rinj(:  rare  in  most 
placet) 07'J.  Moiknino  Wakklek. 

b.  Breast  with  no  traces  of  bluck,  a  white  eye-ring;  call  u  sharp 
peek;  very  rare  in  the  spring    .    .    078.  CoNNEcTictx  Wauulek. 

J?.  Throat  black. 

a.  Foreheatl  and  crown  yellow,  wings  with  white  bars,  a  block 
lino  through  the  eye;  very  rare. 

C41  +  C42.  Lawrence's  Warbler. 

b.  Forehead  and  checks  yellow,  rest  of  the  head  and  sides  of  the 
neck  black  ;  outer  tail-feuthera  almost  entirely  white ;  haunts  near 
tlic  ground,  generally  in  wet  woods;  movements  active,  the  white 
tail-feuthers  showing  conspicuously  in  flight;  lower  Hudson  Val- 
ley southward ;  common 684.  IIoohed  Waiuh.er. 

c.  Forehead  yellow,  a  small  black  patch  on  the  crown,  white  patches 
on  the  tail  not  reaching  to  the  ends  of  the  feathers;  range,  South 
Carolina  southward 040.  Bachman's  Wauiilek. 

m.  Throat  yellow  or  oraii^»  under  parts  with  Btreaks. 
(In  one  species  a  blackish  brown  band  across  the 
breast.) 

1.  Belly  white,  with  or  without  black  streaks. 

a.  Throat  rich  orange;  back,  black  streaked  with  white;  tolerably 
common 002.  Blackbirnian  Warbler. 

b.  Throat  bright  yellow,  back  grayish;  range,  Virginia  southward; 
abundant 003.  YELLow-rnROATEo  Warbler. 

003a.  Sycamore  Warbler. 

c.  Throat  yellow,  with  a  blackish  band  crossing  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast;  abundant 048.  Parila  Warbler. 

2.  Belly  yellow,  with  streaks  or  spots  on  the  breast  or  sides. 
A.  With  black  streaks  or  spots  on  the  under  parts. 

a.  Buck  grayish,  unstreaked  ;  a  necklace  of  black  spots  on  the  breast ; 
no  streaks  on  the  sides  or  wliitc  on  the  wings  or  tail ;  common. 

080.  Canadian  Warbler. 

b.  Back  black,  crown  grayish,  a  black  stripe  through  the  eye;  breast 
r.nd  sides  streaked  with  black ;  end  of  tail  bluck,  a  white  band 
across  its  middle  ;  common  ....    657.  Magnolia  Warbler. 

c.  Back  streaked  with  white,  center  of  the  crown  and  line  over  the 
eye  orange 002.  Blackburnian  Warbler. 

d.  Buck  greenish,  streaked  with  bluck  :  crown  black,  a  rufous  ear- 
patch,  a  white  patch  on  the  wings,  rump  yellow ;  rare. 

050.  Cape  May  Warbler. 

e.  Back  greenish,  with  a  patch  of  nifous-brown ;  haunts  second 
growths  and  old  bush-grown  pastures ;  common  in  some  places. 

673.  Prairib  Warbler. 
/,  Back  grayish,  streaked  with  black  ;  crown  bluish  ;  no  conspicuous 
white  marking  on  the  wings ;  very  rnre  in  the  United  States. 

670.  Kiktland's  Warbler. 
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B.  Under  pnrU*  with  rufouK-hroten  Htrcnks. 

a.  Crown  yellow,  buck  greenish,  inner  bonier  of  tail-fenthers  yel- 
low; guncrul  upiHiurancc  thut  of  u  yellow  liird;  liuunU*  luwns, 
orclianls,  und  second  growths;  rarely  seen  iti  deep  woods;  ubun- 
dunt (i'l'J.  Yki.i.ow   Wauiii.kk. 

b.  Crown  chestnut,  back  brownish,  outer  tail-feathers  tipped  with 
white;  haunts  near  the  ground,  frecjueiitly  seen  along  roadsides 
and  in  old  fields;  niovo.'uents  leisurely,  constantly  wags  its  tail; 
connnon  .  67ii.  Palm  VVarim.kk.    t'>7-'J.  Ykllow  I'alm  Waium.kk. 

IV.  Throat  white  or  whitish,  with  strealu  or  spots  on  the 
under  parts.  (In  two  species  a  yellow  patch  on  the 
sides  of  the  breast.) 

1.  A  pateli  of  yellow  on  the  sides  of  tlie  breast. 

a.  Back  grayish,  streaked  w ith  bhuk ;  rutnp  and  a  •  urtly  concealed 
crown-patch  yellow;  note,  u  loud  tchiji,  generally   uttered  during 

Hight;  abundant 655.  Myrtle  Wakiiler. 

'  b.  Back  brown,  breast  nio.e  or  less  spotted  with  black;  a  yellow  band 
across  the  middle  of  wings  and  tail;  nioveiueiits  active,  tail  fre- 
quently spread,  the  yellow  bund  showing  consj)icuously  ;  abundant. 

Gb7.  Keustart  (hn.). 

2.  No  yellow  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  breast. 

A.  With  wing-bars;  back  streaked  with  black;  haunts  in  trees. 

a.  Back  bright  blue ;  very  rare  near  the  Atlantic  coast. 

G5S.  Cerllean  VVarblkb. 

b.  Back  grayish,  crown  black ;  movements  slow ;  abundant. 

6C1.  Black-poll  Warbler. 

c.  Back  greenish  yellow,  crown  briirht  yellow,  sides  chestnut;  com- 
mon       059.   CUKSTNCT-SUIEU    Warbler. 

£.  Without  wing-burs;  back  not  streaked;   haunts  on  or  near  the 
groiuid  ;  tcaU-ers,  not  /toppers. 

a.  Crown  pale  rufous,  bordered  by  black  streaks ;  song,  a  loud  tencfwr, 
repeated  eight  or  nine  times  and  increasing  in  volume  ;  coiimion. 

674.    OVENBIRU. 

b.  Crown  like  the  back,  brea.it  with  a  tinge  of  sulphur-yellow,  an 
inconspicuous  buffy  line  over  the  eye ;  bill  less  than  -50  in  length  ; 
common 675.  Water  Thr .sh. 

c.  Crown  like  the  back,  breast  and  particularly  flanks  tinged  with 
bulfy,  a  conspicuous  white  line  over  the  eye;  bill  nearly  -75  in 
length  ;  a  far  shyer  bird  than  the  preceding;  song  loud  and  ring- 
ing; not  common 676,  Louisiana  Water  Thrush. 

686.  Mnlotilta varla  (Z/nn.\  Black  and  White  Warbler;  Black 
AND  White  Creeper.  (Fig.  1)3.)  Ad.  i  .—No  yellow  anywhere ;  upper  parts 
streaked  with  black  and  white;  ear-coverts  black;  inner  webs  ofouter  tail- 
feathers  with  white  patches;  wing-coverts  black,  tipped  with  white;  throat 
and  upper  breast  black  or  black  and  white;  sides  streaked  with  black  and 
white;  middle  of  the  belly  white.  Ad.  9  .—Similar,  but  the  under  parts 
with  fewer  black  streaks;  sides  washed  with  brownish.    Iin.  s, — Similar  to 
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the  9  ,  but  wltli  more  HtreukH  on  tlie  under  piirtM.    L.,  S-SO;  W.,  2*73;  T.,  202; 

Jj.  f'l-oiii  N.,  -ar. 

A'« //</<.— Kuwtern  Nortli  Anierieu;  ))reecl8  from  tlie  Southern  Stutes  north 
to  Fort  Simpson;  wintern  from  Floridu  wouthwurd. 

Wiwhin^toii,  uhunilunt  T.  V'.,  less  eonunon  S.  K.,  Apl.  12  to  Oct.  15.  Sin>( 
SinjjT,  common  !S.  K.,  Apl.  18  to  Oet.  1.  Cumbridge,  very  common  8.  K.,  Ajd. 
25  to  Sept.  5. 

Nt'Ht,  of  stripn  of  bark,  ^rosHoa,  etc.,  lined  with  rootlets  or  long  linira,  on  the 
ground  lit  the  bu.se  of  u  Htumi»,  lo^r,  or  rock.  /.'y</*,  four  to  live,  white,  spotted 
und  speeklcd  with  cinnumou-brown  to  undjer,  chieHy  in  u  wreath  at  the  larger 
end,  -68  X  -54. 

None  of  our  Warblers  can  be  more  readily  identifietl  than  this  con- 
spicuously marked  creeper.  It  is  generally  distributed  throughout 
woodland,  and  climbs  with  even  more  agility  than  a  true  Creeper, 
hanging  from  the  under  surface  of  branches  and  twigs,  and  flitting 
actively  from  tree  to  tree  after  apparently  the  niost  superficial  exami- 
nation. 

It  is  a  generally  silent  bird,  intent  on  food-getting,  and  its  thin, 
wiry  notes,  nee-aee-nee-tiee,  are  not  frequently  uttered. 

687*  Protonotarla  citrea  (Bo,f,L).  Pkothonotarv  Warbler. 
Ad.  6  .—Whole  head,  neck,  und  under  parts  rich  orunjje,  lifrhter  on  the  belly  ; 
back  greenish  yellow,  changing  to  bluish  gray  on  the  rump;  wings  and  tail 
nshy  ;  inner  webs  of  all  but  the  middle  tuil-feathers  white,  except  at  the  tip; 
no  wing-bars.  Ad.  9  . — Similar,  but  the  yellow  is  paler,  the  belly  with  more 
wliite.    L.,  5-5n ;  W.,  2-'.M» ;  T.,  1-85 ;  B.  from  N.,  -42. 

Ritfirfe. — Eastern  Unlteil  Stutes;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  to  southern 
Illinois  anil  Virginia;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  of  irregular  occurrence  in  summer. 

JVi'xt,  of  rootlets,  fine  twigs,  ami  moss,  i)lunt  down  or  feathers,  in  a  hole  in 
a  stub  or  slump,  generally  of  a  willow  tree.  /-V/j/*,  four  to  six,  white,  thickly 
and  rnther  coarsely  marked  distinctly  and  obscurely  with  cinnamon-brown, 
chestnut,  or  rufous-brown,  "69  x  -56. 

This  exquisite  Warbler  frequents  bushes  and  low  trees— particu- 
larly willow  trees— hanging  over  the  water.  Its  call-note  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  a  Water  Thrush  (Seiurus),  I  have  sometimes  mis- 
taken it  for  that  species.  Its  usual  song,  as  Mr.  Brewster  remarks  in 
his  admirable  biography*  of  this  species,  "sounds  at  a  distance  like 
the  call  of  the  Solitary  Sandpiper,  with  a  syllable  or  two  added— a 
simple  j9PC^  tweet,  tweet,  tweet,  given  on  the  same  key  throughout.  .  .  . 
Nearer  at  hand,  however,  the  resemblance  is  lost,  and  a  ringing,  pene- 
trating quality  becomes  apparent  in  the  Warbler's  song." 

To  thoroughly  appreciate  the  Prothonotary's  radiant  beauty,  one 

*  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  Hi,  1878,  pp.  153-1G2, 
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should  float  quietly  in  a  canoe  past  its  haunts.  Its  color  shows  to  best 
advantage  against  the  dark  background  of  its  home,  and  its  every 
movement  is  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

688.  Hellnaia.  swaliuonil  And.  Swainson^a  \Vai{bi.i:r.  Ad.-' 
Crown  einnaiiion- brown  ;  !i  whitinh  line  over  the  eye ;  hack,  rump,  win);i»,  uiul 
tail  olive  ^yrayish  brown  without  white;  untler  partM  woikil  yellowirth  white, 
grayer  on  the  sidea.    L.,  5-00;  VV.,  ii'7i">;  T.,  MtO;  B.  from  N.,  4*'>. 

Range. — Southern  United  States,  nortli  to  North  Carolina  and  Missouri; 
south  in  winter  to  the  tropics. 

Next,  externally  of  leaves,  lined  with  pine  needles  and  rootlets,  in  busiies, 
canes,  palmettos,  and  clumps  of  vines,  from  three  to  ten  feet  above  the  ground 
or  surface  of  tiic  water.  I'^(J<Ji*,  three  to  four,  white,  witli  u  faint  bluieh  tinge, 
•75  X  -54  (Davie). 

The  history  of  Swainson's  Warbler  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Bach- 
man's  Warbler.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Bachman  near  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  18;<2,  and  for  somewhat  over  fifty  years  was  prac- 
tically a  lost  species,  but  proves  now  to  be  a  common  bird  in  some 
parts  of  its  range.  Its  rediscovery  near  Charleston  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Wayno 
and  Mr.  Brewster  is  recounted  by  the  latter  in  an  article  *  which  ade- 
quately portrays  the  bird,  its  habits  and  haunts.  It  lives  on  and  near 
the  ground,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Brewster's  experience,  f»)ur  things 
seem  indispensable  to  its  existence — "  water,  tangled  thickets,  patches 
of  cane,  and  a  rank  growth  of  semi-aquatic  i)lant.s."  Its  song,  which 
is  highly  ventriloquial,  is  described  by  the  same  author  as  "a  series  of 
clear,  ringing  whistles,  the  first  four  uttered  rather  slowly  and  iti  the 
same  key,  the  rcuuiining  five  or  six  given  nu)re  rapidly,  and  in  an 
evenly  descending  scale.  .  .  .  lu  general  effect  it  recalls  the  song  r " 
the  Water  Thrush  {Seiurns  noveboniceiisi's).  It  is  very  loud,  very  rich, 
very  beautiful,  while  it  has  an  indescribable  tender  quality  that  thrills 
the  senses  after  the  sound  has  ceased." 

639.  Helmltherus  vermivorus  (  Omd.).  TVorm-eatino  Wakbler. 
(Fig.  94.)  Ad. — A  black  line  from  the  eye  to  the  nape,  and  two  on  the  crown 
from  either  nostril;  an  olive-butty  Hue  over  either  eye,  and  a  third  throuifh 
the  center  of  the  crown;  back,  win>,'s,  and  tail  olive-green  without  white; 
under  parts  whitish  cream-butf,  whiter  on  the  throat  and  belly.  L.,  551 ;  NV., 
2-78 ;  T.,  2-05 ;  B.  from  T,.,  -39. 

^a«^€.— Eastern  United  States;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  north  to 
southern  Illinois  and  southern  Connecticut;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washiutrton,  quite  conuiion  S.  K.,  Apl.  28  to  Sept.  Sing  Slug,  coumion 
S.  R.,  May  7  to  Aug.  23.     Cambridge,  A.  V.,  one  instance,  Sept. 

A't'.v^,  of  rootlets,  leaves,  and  bark,  on  the  ground.  AV/f/s,  four  to  six,  white, 
>,peckled,  spotted,  or  blotcheil  with  eiuuumon-  or  rufou.s-brown,  "08  x  -54. 

*  The  Auk,  ii.  1885,  pp.  65-80 ;  see  also  ibid.,  pp.  346-348,  and  also  Perry,  Om. 
and  OOl.,  xi,  1886,  p.  188  ;  xii,  1887,  p.  141. 
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This  comparatively  rare,  retiring  Warbler  may  be  found  on  dry 
wooded  slopes,  hillsides,  and  ravines,  generally  where  there  is  a  rather 
dense  undergrowth,  but  occasionally  where  the  ground  is  quite  clear 
and  open.  It  lives  on  or  near  the  ground,  and  in  its  slow,  deliberate 
actions  resembles  a  Vireo  more  than  the  usually  active  Warblers.  Its 
call-note  is  a  sharp  chip,  while  its  so'ig,  as  all  observers  agree,  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Chipping  Sparrow,  but  is  somewhat  weaker. 

640*  Helminthophila  bachnuuil  (Aud.).  Baciiman's  Warbler. 
Ad.  S. — Foruheud  yellow,  bordered  by  u  black  putcli  ou  the  crown;  buck  of 
tlio  head  bluisli  gray  ;  back  and  rump  briglit  olivc-grcen  ;  lesser  wing-coveits 
yellow;  tail  grayish,  uU  but  the  niiddlo  feathers  with  white  patches  on  their 
inner  web  near  the  tips;  throat  and  belly  yellow,  a  large  black  patch  on  the 
breast.  Ad.  9  .—Crown  grayish ;  foreliead  yellowisli ;  back,  wings,  and  tail 
as  in  the  S  ;  under  parts  whitish,  washed  with  yellow  on  tlic  tliroat  and  breast ; 
bend  of  the  wing  yellow.    L.,  4'25 ;  W.,  2-40 ;  T.,  1-80 ;  B.  from  N.,  -32. 

Eange. — Southeastern  United  States,  west  to  New  Orleans,  north  to  South. 
Carolina;  south  in  winter  to  Cuba,  and  probably  Central  America;  accidental 
in  Virginia. 

"  Nest.,  in  low  trees.  Eqga.,  four,"  dull  grayish  white,  heavily  blotched 
witli  umber  in  the  form  of  a  broken  band  about  tlie  larger  end,  a  few  spots 
and  specks  of  the  same  color,  and  numerous  irregular,  obscure  lavender  mark- 
ings are  distributed  over  the  remaining  surface,  -74:  x  '(50.  (Described  from 
only  known  specimen,  collectetl  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Wilson  on  St.  Simon's  Island, 
Georgia,  April  30,  1854;  sec  Bailey,  Bull.  Nutt.  Oni.  Club,  viii,  lSti3,  p.  88.) 

Bachman's  Warbler  was  described  by  Audubon  from  a  pair  of  birds 
taken  by  Dr.  Bachman  at  Charleston,  Sou^h  Carolina,  in  July,  1833. 
Several  specimens  were  subsequently  taken  in  the  West  Indies  during 
the  winter,  but  over  fifty  years  passed  before  the  species  was  again 
found  in  the  United  States.  It  proves  now  to  be  a  common  bird  in 
parts  of  its  range,  and  has  been  found  in  largo  numbers  near  New 
Orleans,  and  on  the  Suwanee  River  in  Florida  in  March  and  April, 
and  at  Key  West  in  late  July  and  August.  At  each  of  these  places, 
however,  it  has  been  observed  only  as  a  migrant,  aud  its  breeding 
home  is  still  unknown. 

Mr.  Brewster  and  myself  had  excellent  opportunities  to  study  its 
habits  on  the  Suwanee  River,  and  in  The  Auk  for  1891,  pp.  149-157, 
will  be  found  a  detailed  account  of  our  observations  written  by  Mr. 
Brewster.  It  was  migrating  with  other  Warblers,  and  kept  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  when 
in  its  breeding  haunts  it  may  prove  to  lie  a  low-ranging  bird  like  most 
oi  the  members  of  this  genus.  Its  movements  were  rather  leisurely, 
and  resembled  those  of  //.  pinus  or  //.  celata.  Its  song,  which  only 
Mr.  Brewster  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear,  is  described  by  him  as 
resembling  the  song  of  the  Parula  Warbler.  . 
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641.  Helminthophila  pinus   (Linn.).    Bli-k-winokd   Wauiu.er. 

(Fig.  '•».').)  Ad.  (J . — Crown  uiul  entire  under  parts  bright  yellow,  a  blurk  line 
through  the  eye ;  buek  and  rump  h-ight  olive-green;  wings  and  tail  l>luish 
gray;  greater  and  middle  wing-eovcrts  tippeil  with  white  or  yellowish  wliite; 
outer  three  tail-feathers  with  large  white  patelu's  on  their  iniii'r  wi-bs,  fourtli 
feather  with  a  iiiueh  smaller  pateh.  Ail.  9  . — Similar,  but  yellow  on  the  liead 
confined  to  the  forelieud;  under  parts  duller.  L.,  4s0;  \V.,  240;  T.,  1-80;  B. 
from  N.,  -33. 

Jieinarkg. — The  only  variation  of  note  in  tlie  plumage  of  otherwise  typical 
specimens  of  this  species  occurs  in  the  color  of  the  wing-bars,  which  in  some 
specimens  are  tingetl  with  yellow.  A  specimen  in  Mr.  Brewster's  collection 
(No.  25,.511,  Seymour,  Conn.,  June  11, 188!»,  E.  A.  Eames;  shows  this  variation 
carried  to  an  extreme,  and  lias  the  wing-burs  us  broadly  yellow  lus  in  //.  ehrys- 
o/)/<';'«,  thougii  in  every  other  respect  it  is  typical  pi  huh.  Between  this  spe- 
cies and  If.  chryxoptira  there  exists  a  comidcte  set  of  iiitiTgradcs,  which  are 
variously  called  //.  leucobroiichia/in  and  //.  lawn  ucei.  They  are  generally 
considered  to  be  liybrids,  and  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  ilichromatism 
may  aid  in  producing  their  coloration.  Tlieir  relationships  will  bo  found  dis- 
cus.scd  under  the  following  references:  Bn^wstcr,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  vi, 
1881,  p.  218;  Kidgway,  Auk,  ii,  1885,  p.  3,")'.»;  Manual  N.  A.  Bird.s,  1887, 
p.  480. 

liange. — Eastern  United  States;  breeds  as  far  north  as  southern  Minnesota 
and  Connecticut;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  rather  uncommon  T.  V.,  Apl.  28  to  May  2r);  Aug.  5  to  Sept.; 
a  few  breed.     Sing  Sing,  common  8.  H..  May  4  to  Sept.  7. 

Nest.,  of  bark  and  leaves,  lined  witli  fine  strips  of  bark  and  tendrils,  and 
firmly  wrapped  with  numerous  leaves,  wlio.>*e  stems  point  upward,  on  the 
ground,  generally  in  or  at  the  border  of  second  growth.     Kijgx,  four  to  si: 
white,    thinly    speckled    with    rufous,   cinnamon-brown,    or    rufous-l>rown, 
•f)2  X  -50. 

This  species  may  be  found  in  scrubby  second  growths,  woodland 
borders,  or  even  the  lower  trees  of  dense  woods.  Its  movements  are 
rather  slow  and  leisurely,  and,  like  a  Chickadee,  it  nuiy  sometimes  bo 
seen  hanging  head  downward  while  searching  for  food. 

It  is  at  times  a  rather  persistent  songster,  and  its  peculiar  song  is 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of  any  other  Warbler.  As  a  rule, 
it  consists  of  the  two  drawled,  whee/y  notes  siiri'-rficc  :  the  first  inhaled, 
the  second  exhaled.  A  less  common  song,  uttered  later  in  the  season, 
is  tcee,  vM-chl-chl-ehi,  chilr,  chi'e-chur,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  peculiar  kik  notes. 

Helminthophila  leucobronchialis  '  AWimf.).  BitEwsTKa's  War- 
lu.Ku.  At/.  S. —  Forehead  and  fore  part  of  the  crown  yellow,  a  black  line 
from  the  bill  through  the  eye:  rest  of  the  upjier  parts  bluish  gray;  wing- 
bars  broadly  yellow  ;  tail  like  the  back,  tliree  to  four  outer  feathers  marked 
with  wiiite;  under  parts  jture  white, /rt/;/</y  wa.>«lied  with  yellow  on  the 
breast.     Fall  specimens  are  more  lieavily  washed  with  yellow,  and  the  upper 
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parts  are  margined  with  olive-green.     Ad.  9  .—Similar,  but  wing-bars  white, 
and  crown  not  so  brijjlit. 

Ii'emarke. — The  descriptions  are  from  typical  specimens  of  tlie  puzzling 
bird  known  as  Jlfhuinthophila  leucobronchialis.  Between  it  and. //.  ^>j«m« 
there  arc  specimens  showing  every  degree  of  inlergradation.  Typical  exam- 
ples are  comparatively  rare,  and  the  most  conmion  form  has  the  breast  heavily 
washed  with  yellow,  the  back  tinged  with  olive-green,  and  the  white  wing- 
bars  washed  with  yellow ;  in  other  words,  about  intermediate  between  typ- 
ical leucobronchialis  and  typical  pinvs. 

This  hybrid,  color  phase,  or  species — I  do  not  presume  to  say  what 
it  is,  for  I  think  some  day  we  may  understand  its  rehitio'^^hips  more 
>"ully — has  been  found  in  Louisiana,  from  Virij^inia  northward  to  Con- 
necticut, and  as  far  west  as  Michigan.  Its  breeding  range  appar- 
ently coincides  with  that  of  //,  pinuH.  Upward  of  one  hundred  speci- 
mens, representing  typical  lencobronchialin  and  various  phases  of  its 
intergradation  with  jiinus  are  known,  and  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley  the  bird  is  stated  to  be  more  frequent  than  II,  chrysoptera. 
In  general  habits  it  resembles  both  pi?iHS  and  chrysoptera.  Some  in- 
dividuals sing  like  the  former,  some  like  the  latter,  while  others  have 
notes  of  their  own.  (See  Fisher,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  iv,  1879,  p. 
234;  vi,  18H1,  p.  245;  Auk,  ii,  1885,  p.  378;  Chapman,  ibid.,  iv,  1887, 
p.  348;  ix,  1893,  p.  302;  Eames,  ibid.,  v,  1888,  p.  427;  vi,  1889,  p.  305; 
Bishop,  ibid.,  vi,  1889,  p.  192 ;  Sage,  ibid.,  vi,  1889,  p.  279 ;  x,  1893, 
p.  208.) 

Helminthophlla  lawrencei  (//('wV'/-).  Lawuknck's  Wauiu.cu.— 
Ad.  S  . — Forehead  and  fore  part  of  the  crown  yellow,  rest  of  ll)e  upper  parts 
bright  olive-green;  wing-lmre  white;  tail  bluish  gray,  the  three  to  four  outer 
feathers  marked  with  white;  a  Mack  patch  on  the  check  divided  by  a  yellow 
line  from  the  black  patch  on  the  throat  and  ui>per  breast;  lower  breast  and 
belly  yellow,  under  tail-coverts  white.  Ad.  9  .—Forehead  dingy  yellow, 
rest  of  the  upper  parts  bright  olive-green  ;  wing-bars  white,  tinged  with  yel- 
low ;  tail  as  in  the  S  ,  black  patches  of  the  S  replaced  by  dusky  olive-green. 

Remarks. — This  bird  combines  the  characters  of  pi  nun  and  chrysoptera  ; 
it  has  the  black 'cheek-patches  and  breast-patch  of  the  latter,  but  in  other 
respects  resembles  the  former,  and  is  doubtless  a  hybriil  lietween  the  two. 
Its  history  and  a  discussion  of  its  relationships  will  be  found  under  the  refer- 
ences given  above.  It  is  a  much  rarer  bird  than  Brewster'.s  Warbler,  and 
less  than  a  dozen  spechnens  have  been  recorded. 

648*  Helminthophila  chrysoptera  (Linti.).  OoLDKN-wiNCEn 
Waublkr.  (Fig.  DC).)  Ad.  S  .—Crown  bright  yellow  ;  rest  of  the  upper  parts 
bluish  gray,  sometimes  washed  with  greenish  ;  a  lart/e  black  patch  about  the 
eye,  separated  from  another  on  the  throat  by  a  white  stripe;  a  white  line  over 
the  eye ;  wmgs  and  tail  bluish  gray;  tips  of  middle  wing-coverts  and  outer 
webs  of  greater  ones  bright  yellow,  forming  a  large  yellow  patch  on  the  wing; 
outer  three  tail-feathers  with  large  white  patches  on  their  inner  webs  at  the 
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tip,  fourth  feather  with  a  ftinallcr  pateh ;  lower  breast  and  belly  white;  sides 
grayish.  Ad.  V  . — Similar,  but  the  erown  duller,  tlie  patvh  on  the  sides  of 
the  head  and  throat  grayish  instead  of  blaek.  L.,  olo;  W., '24(j;  T.,  1-'J4; 
B.  from  N.,  -U. 

Bange. — Eastern  L'nited  States;  breeds  from  Imliana  and  northern  New 
Jersey  north  to  Miehigan,  southern  Ontario,  and  Vermont;  south  along  the 
AUeghanies  to  South  Carolina;  winters  in  Central  Ameriea. 

Washington,  uneommon  T.  V.,  May  1  to  2.S  ;  Aug.  Sing  Sing,  rare  S.  R., 
May  8  to  Aug.  "Jo.    Cand)ridgc,  not  uneommon  S.  K.,  May  VI  to  Aug.  25. 

i^'tst,  mueh  like  that  of  7/.  piitux,  on  or  near  the  ground,  in  second 
growtiis  or  busliy  lields.  J'-]/(Js,  four  to  six,  white,  speckled  and  spotted, 
chielly  about  the  larger  end,  with  cinnamon-brown,  chestnut,  or  umber, 
•ti2  X  -50. 

In  their  actions  and  choice  of  haunts  the  Golden-winged  resemble 
the  Blue-winged  W^arblers.  Their  song  is  of  much  the  same  quality, 
but  the  notes  are  all  of  the  same  kind  and  length,  and  the  bird  uttcs 
a  rather  lazy  zee-zee-zee-zee,  at  once  distinguishable  from  the  song  of 

646>  Helminthophila  ruficapilla  (  Wi/f.).  Nasuville  Wak- 
BLEK.  Ad. — Top  and  sides  of  the  head  bluish  gray,  a  partially  concealed 
chedn  ut  jtatch  in  the  center  of  the  erown  ;  back  and  rump  bright  olive-green ; 
wings  and  tail  edged  with  the  same  and  wit/ioiit  v,]i\iii\  under  parts  briglit 
yellow,  winter  on  tiie  belly.  ///(.—Upper  parts  dull  olive-green,  more  or  less 
washed  with  brownish;  rump  brigliter;  wings  and  tail  as  in  the  ad.;  sides 
of  the  head  brownish  ashy,  eye-ring  wliite;  under  parts  yellowish,  brighter 
on  tlie  breast;  sides  brownisli.  L.,  477;  VV.,  2-3:};  T.,  1'81 ;  B.  from 
N.,  -28. 

liangi'. — Eastern  Nortli  America;  breeds  from  northern  Illinois  and 
Connecticut  northward  to  Labrador  and  the  fur  countries;  winters  in  the 
tropics. 

Washington,  uncommon  T.  V.,  May  5  to  20;  Sept.  5  to  20.  Sing  Sing, 
tolerably  common  T.  V.,  May  7  to  27;  Aug.  11  to  Oct.  4;  nuiy  breed.  Cam- 
bridge, ratlier  common  S.  R.,  May  5  to  Oct.  1,  more  common  T.  V. 

Nest.,  of  grasses  and  moss,  lined  with  finer  grasses  and  fine,  liairlike  root- 
lets, on  the  ground,  in  partial  clearings  or  tree-grown  pastures.  Eijgs,  four 
to  five,  white,  thickly  speckled,  chiefiy  at  the  larger  end,  with  rufous  or  cin- 
namon-brown, "(jl  X  "48. 

This  W^arbler  is  an  inhabitant  of  rather  open  woodland,  j'oung 
second  growth,  or  tree-bordered  fields.  In  addition  to  the  usual  chip, 
it  has  a  sharp,  characteristic  call-note,  while  its  song  is  about  as  likely 
to  attract  attention  as  that  of  the  Chestnut-sided  Warbler.  Minot 
writes  it  ^^  wee -see-wee -see,  wi't'-n-wit'-a-wif,"  while  Langille  gives  it 
as  "ke-lsee.-ke-fsee-ke-fsee-chip-ee-chip-ee-c?iip-ee-c?iip,'"  and  compares 
the  first  half  to  the  penetrating  notes  of  the  Black  and  White  Warbler, 
and  the  last  half  to  the  twitter  of  the  Chipping  Sparrow. 
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646.  Helminthophila  celata  (Sa//).  ORANaE-cRowNED  Warrler. 
Ad. — Upper  parts  rat  asliy  olive-green;  feathers  of  the  crown  orange- 
rufous  at  the  base ;  w  nd  tail  edi,'ed  with  olive-jfreen  and  witliout  white ; 
eye-rinj^  yellow;  undt  t,s greenish  yellow,  oliseurely  streaked  with  dusky 
on  tlie  brea-st.  ///;.— Similar,  but  without  orange-rufous  in  the  crown  ;  ujiper 
parts  more  asliy ;  under  parts  duller;  eye-ring  white.  L.,  &'O0;  W.,  2-.')0; 
T.,  1-95  ;  B.  from  iN.,  -31. 

7i'a/«j/e;.— Breeds  in  the  interior  of  Britisli  Columbia,  and  as  far  north  as 
the  "Yukon  and  Mackenzie  Hiver  districts,  and  southward  through  tlic 
Rocky  .Mountains;  winters  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  and 
Mexico." 

Washington,  casual  T.  V.,  one  instance,  Oct.  Sing  Sing,  A.  V.  Cam- 
bridge, rare  T.  V.,  in  fall,  Sept.  ;50;  Oct.  2. 

Nest^i  of  leaves  and  tine  gra.s.ses,  on  or  near  tlic  ground,  f-ggs,  four  to  five, 
white,  with  specks  or  spota  of  cinnamon-brown  or  rufous,  more  numerous  at 
the  larger  end,  -03  x  -49. 

Orango-crowncd  Warblers  are  rare  in  the  North  Atlantic  States. 
In"  Florida,  where  they  are  common  in  the  winter,  they  evidently  pre- 
fer the  densely  foliaged  live  and  water  oaks.  Their  .sharp  chip  is  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  to  be  recognized  after  one  has  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  it.  Their  song,  which  I  have  never  hearu,  ',s  described 
by  Colonel  Goss  as  consisting  of  "  a  few  sweet  trills  uttered  in  a  spir- 
ited manner,  and  abruptly  ending  on  a  rising  scale." 


647.  Helminthophila  peregrina  (  Wlh.).  Tennessee  Warbler. 
(See  Fig.  .'53,  a.)  Ad.  S  .—Top  and  sides  of  the  head  bluish  gray,  sliarply  de- 
lined  from  the  bright  olive-green  back  and  rump ;  wings  and  tail  edged  with 
olive-green;  no  white  wing-bars;  inner  margin  of  inner  vane  of  outer  tail- 
feathers  generally  white  at  the  tip;  under  parts  white, sometimes  tinged  with 
yellow.  Ad.  9 . — Similar,  but  crown  tinged  with  greenish  and  under  parts 
washed  with  yellowish.  Im. — Upper  parts  uniform  olive-green;  under  parts 
washed  with  yellowish  ;  under  tail-coverts  white.  L.,  5-00 ;  W.,  2-63 ;  T.,  1-69 ; 
B.  from  N.,  -32. 

Remarks. — The  adults  of  tliis  and  the  two  preceding  species  may  be  dis- 
tinguished with  ease;  immature  birds,  howe\er,  are  frequently  confused. 
The  Nashville  is  distinctly  yc/Zo"' on  the  breast  and  under  tail-coverts;  the 
Orange-crown<'d  is  pale  greenish  yellow,  witli  dusky  streaks  and  yellow 
under  tail-coverts;  the  Tennessee  is  pale  greenish  yellow,  (d/<Aom<  streaks, 
and  with  the  under  taiUcoverts  tchite. 

liaitge. — Kasteru  North  America ;  breeds  from  Minnesota,  northern  New 
York,  and  New  Brunswick  northward ;  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  T.  V.,  not  observed  in  spring;  occasionally  common  in  fall, 
Aug.  25  to  Oct.  15.  Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  May  22  to  27  ;  Aug.  22  to  Oct.  2. 
Cambridge,  rare  T.  V.,  May  15  to  28;  Sept. 

Nest,  of  fine  lietnpen  fibers,  grasses,  and  moss,  lined  with  hair,  in  low 
bushes  near  the  ground.  Kggs,  pearly  wliite,  with  a  circle  of  brown  and  pur- 
plish spots  about  the  larger  end,  60  x  -50  (B.,  B.,  and  K.). 
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Fio.  93.— Black  and  White  Warbler. 


FiQ.  94.— Worni-cating  Warbler. 


Fia.  95.— Blue-v  inged  Warbler. 


Fia.  97.— Parula  Warbler. 
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Fio.  98.— Myrtle  Warbler. 


Fig.  99.— Magnolia  Warbler. 


Fio.  96.— Golden-winged  Warbler.  Fm.  100.— Chestnut-sided  Warbler. 

Fios.  93-100.— Heads  of  Warblers.    (Natural  size.) 
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This  bird  has  the  general  habits  of  the  Orange-crowned  or  Nashville 
Warblers.  Ernest  Thompson  describes  its  song  as  beginning  with  a 
note  like  chipiti,  chipiti,  repeated  a  dozen  or  more  times,  with  increas- 
ing rapidity,  then  suddenly  changed  into  a  mere  twitter.  Bradford 
Torrey  says  the  Tennessee's  song  "  is  more  suggestive  of  the  Nash- 
ville's than  of  any  other,  but  so  decidedly  different  as  never  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  confounded  with  it,"  and  adds  a  detailed  description  (The 
Footpath  Way,  p.  8). 

648.  Compsothlypis  americana  (Li int.).  Paih.la  Waubleu  ; 
Bllk  Ykllow-uaokei)  Wakiu-ku.  (Fij,'.  UT.)  Ad.  4  .—Upper  piirts  grayish 
blue;  a  green.'sh-yellow  patch  in  the  middle  of  the  back;  greater  and  lesser 
wing-coverts  tipped  with  white;  outer  tail-leatiicrs  with  u  white  patoli  near 
the  end ;  throat  and  breast  yellow,  more  or  less  marked  with  pale  rufous,  a 
black,  or  bluish  black,  or  rufous  band  across  the  breast ;  belly  white;  sides 
sometimes  marked  with  rufous.  Ad.  9 . — Similar,  but  the  rufous  color  and 
band  on  the  breast  sometimes  ub.sent.  I/n. — ^Like  the  9  .  L.,  473;  W.,  •2-40; 
T.,  1-70;  B.  from  N., -32. 

/i'a«^<j.— Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  northward 
to  Antico&ti ;  winters  from  Florida  southward. 

Washiiigion,  abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  20  to  May  20;  Aug.  20  to  Oct.  15;  a 
few  breed.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  May  2  to  28 ;  Sept.  21  to  Oct.  7.  (Jam- 
bridge,  common  T.  V'.,  May  1  to  28 ;  Sept.  10  to  30. 

J\'est,  generally  in  bunches  of  Csnea  "  moss."  Fffffs,  four  to  five,  white, 
witli  rufous  markings,  chiotty  in  a  wreath  about  the  larger  end,  -GO  x  -47. 

During  its  migrations  the  Parula  is  very  generally  distributed,  but 
when  nesting  it  selects  localities  in  which  there  is  an  abundance  of 
Spanish  or  Usnea  "  moss." 

In  Florida  the  Parula's  notes  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  ornitho- 
logical year,  and  its  song  is  so  a.ssoeiated  in  my  mind  with  the  beauties 
of  a  southern  spring  that  in  describing  it  as  a  short,  insectlike  buzz 
I  realize  how  largely  its  charm  is  borrowed  from  its  surroundings. 
When  the  cypresses  are  enveloped  in  a  haze  of  lacelike  blossoms,  and 
the  woods  are  fragrant  with  the  delicious  odor  of  yellow  jasmine,  the 
dreamy  softness  of  the  air  is  voiced  by  the  Parula's  drowsy  song. 

650.  Dendroica  ti^ina  (Omtl.).  Cape  Mav  WAimnER.  (Sco 
Fig.  1.)  Ad.  (J  .—Crown  black,  slightly  tipped  with  greenish;  .  ■r-coverts 
rufous,  bounded  behind  by  a  large  yellow  patch  on  the  side  of  tlie  neck ; 
back  olive-green,  broadly  streaked  with  black;  rump  yellow  or  greenish 
yellow;  a  large  white  patch  on  the  wing-coverts ;  outer  tail-feathers  with  a 
large  white  patch  on  their  iiuier  webs,  near  the  tip ;  under  parts  yellow,  heavily 
streaked  with  black;  lower  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  whitish.  Ad.  9. — 
Upper  parts  grayish  olivc-grcen ;  rump  yellowish  ;  a  yellow  line  over  the  eye ; 
middle  wing-coverts  with  narrow  white  tips;  outer  tail-feathers  with  a  white 
patch  on  their  inner  webs  near  the  tip;  under  parts  yellow,  streaked  with 
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black;  belly  and  under  tail-oovcrts  wliitor.  //«.  i .— Keacmblcs  tlie  9 ,  but 
the  wing-covert-*  liave  more  white.  Iin.  9  .— Siniilur  to  ad.  9  ,  hut  with  little 
or  no  yellow  on  the  under  purta.     L.,  500 ;  \V.,  f^W  ;  T,,  1-88;  B.  from  N.,  -30. 

limuje. — Eastern  North  America;  hrced.s  from  northern  New  England 
north  to  Hudson  Hay;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Wa.'<hin^'ton,  sometimes  very  common,  usually  uncommon  T.  V'.,  May  S  to 
20;  Auif.  •!'>  to  Oct.  7.  Sing  Sitig,  tolerahly  cnniiiion  T.  V.,  Aug.  20  to  Oct.  1. 
Cambridge,  rare  T.  V.,  May  ;.")  to  '25;  Aug.  -JLo  to  Scjit.  15. 

yi'st,  partially  pen«*ile,  of  ^wigs  and  gnuss  fastened  with  spiders'  webbing, 
lined  with  horsehair,  on  a  low  branch  of  a  small  tree  in  pasture  or  open 
woodland.  /i;/;/S  three  to  four,  dull  white  or  huHy,  slightly  specked,  and 
wreathed  around  the  larger  end  with  spots  of  brown  and  lilac,  -70  x  -50 
(Ch  •nberlaini. 

During  its  migrations  this  generally  rare  Warbler  may  be  found 
associated  with  its  wood-inhabiting  congeners.  In  the  summer  it 
haunts  the  higher  branches  of  coniferous  trees.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
describes  its  song  as  somewhat  resembling  "the  simple  lay  of  tlie 
Nashville,  though  its  voice  is  neither  so  full  nor  so  sweet,  recalling  the 
thin,  wiry  tones  of  the  Black  and  White  Creeper." 
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662>  Dendroica  sestiva  (GmeD.     Ykllow  Wakbleu.    A(J.  s.— 

Upper  parts  briglit  greenish  yellow,  brighter  on  the  crown;  wings  edged  with 
yellow  ;  tail  fuscous,  the  i/irur  luineti 0/  t/n/iathtrs yellow  ;  under  parts  briglit 
yellow,  streaked  with  rufous.  A-l.  9. — Upper  parts  uniform  yellowish  olive- 
green  ;  tail  (u  in  tin  3  :  wings  fuscous,  edged  with  yellow  ;  under  parts  bright 
yellow,  slightly,  if  at  all,  streaked  with  rufous  on  tlie  breast  and  sides.  Im.  t, . 
— Similar  to  the  9  .  Im.  9  . —  Upper  parts  light  olive-green  ;  tail  fuscous,  the 
inner  margins  of  the  inner  vanen  of  the  tail-ftathtrs  yellow  ;  under  parts  uni- 
form dusky  yellowish.    L.,  5-10 ;  W.,  2-40 ;  T .,  l-8!t ;  B.  from  N.,  -33. 

Remarks. — In  any  plumage  this  bird  may  be  known  by  the  yellow  on  the 
inner  vanes  of  the  tail-feathers. 

Katuje. — North  America,  except  Southwestern  States;  breeds  northward 
to  the  arctic  regions ;  winters  as  far  south  as  northern  South  America. 

Washington,  common  S.  R..  abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  18  to  Sept.  30.  Sing 
Sing,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  30  to  Sept.  27.  Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R.,  May  1 
to  Sept  30. 

Xest,  of  fine  grasses  and  hempen  fibers,  with  a  conspicuous  amount  of  plant 
down,  lined  with  plant  down,  fine  gra.sses,  and  sometimes  long  hairs,  in  the 
shrubs  or  trees  of  lawns  or  orchards.  /;;/;/.v.  four  to  five,  bluish  white,  thickly 
marked  witli  cinnamon-  and  olive-brown,  with  frequently  a  wreath  about  the 
larger  end,  "70  x  -oO. 

When  any  one  tells  me  he  has  seen  a  "  Wild  Canary,"  1  feel  rea- 
sonably sure  he  refers  to  the  Yellow  Warbler,  foi  the  casual  observer 
at  once  betrays  his  inexperience  by  entirely  overlooking  the  bird's 
streaked  breast  and  slender  bill. 

It  has,  it  is  true,  the  general  appearance  of  a  yellow  bird,  and  its 
24 
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bright  colors  and  preference  for  gardens,  orohr.rds,  the  slirubb^ry  of 
our  lawns  or  busliy  brooksides,  instead  of  the  wcK)ds,  frequently  brings 
it  to  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  most  birds  are  strangers. 

It  is  an  active  bird,  and  its  song — wee-chee,  chee,  chee,  cher-wee — 
though  simple,  has  a  pleasing,  happy  ring. 

654.  Dendroica  caerulescens  (Gmel.).    Black-tiiroatkd  Blie 

Wauki.kii.  ./(/.  <? . — Upper  jttirts  jjfniyisli  Mue,  biu'k  soinetiiiK's  bluckisli ; 
wiii'^s  unci  tail  i'd;j;*''l  with  blui! ;  bnnc  of  tJw  primariin  white,  forniiuLr  a  whito 
(«pot  on  the  wiujj  at  the  cud  of  the  priiuury  coverts ;  inner  vanes  of  outer  tuil- 


Fia.  101— Black-throated  Blue  Warbler.    (Reduced.) 
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feathers  with  a  white  patch  near  their  tips ;  sides  of  the  head  and  throat  black ; 
sides  mixed  black  and  white;  breast  and  belly  white.  Ad.  i . —  L'pper  parts 
uniform  olive-green  ;  tail  generally  with  a  faint  bluish  tinge,  the  white  patch 
on  the  outer  featiicrs  scarcely  distinguishable;  white  at  the  base  of  the  prima- 
ries much  reduced  and  sometimes  concealed  by  the  prinuiry  coverts;  ear-cov- 
erts dusky  gray  ;  under  i)ans  soiled  butfy  yellowish.  Im.  i  . — Similar  to  ad. 
S ,  1)Ut  the  upper  parts  washed  with  greenish,  the  throat  tipped  with  white, 
and  less  black  on  the  siiles.  Im.  9  . — Similar  to  ad.  9  ,  but  somewhat  yellower. 
L.,  5-2.S;  W.,  l-rrl ;  T.,  20(5 ;  B.  from  N.,  -20. 

h'emnrhi. — The  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  primaries  is  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  this  species. 

A'a ;/</(. —Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  northern  ilinnesota  (,prob- 
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ably)  niul  Connecticut  (rarely )  nortliwtinl  ti>  LaWnulor,  and  south  along  the 
crest  oftlic  Allt'tjhanu's  to  (ie<>r;.'ia;  winti-rs  in  tlie  tropins. 

Wiishin^jton,  wry  coninion  T.  V.,  Ajil.  •^")  to  May  '_'.");  Aujj.  27  to  Ort.  IH. 
Sin;;  .Sini,M'omnion  T.  V.,  Apl.  li5  to  May  ;i^;  Aui^.  -')  to  Oct.  10.  ('ainl)riiige, 
rather  connnon  T.  V.,  May  h)  to  2:>;  Sept.  20  to  Oct.  \0. 

AV.v^,  of  .strips  of  tmri\,  fine  iL'rasses,  and  pine  needles,  lineil  witli  hairliko 
black  rootlets,  in  the  heavier  under^irDwtli  of  dcii^u  woods,  nsiiiilly  witliin 
two  feet  of  the  ground.  J'-'jijn,  three  to  five,  >rniyish  white,  with  distinct  and 
obscure  olive-brown  markings,  chietly  al>out  the  larger  ends,  -OS  x  'oO. 

The  male  lilack'throuted  IJlue  Warhler  can  be  idontified  at  sight, 
but  his  ob.<^curely  cohired  mate  has  been  the  cause  ot  many  a  field 
student's  neckaehc.  Wlien  flitting  about  with  other  Warblers  it  is 
difficult  to  observe  any  positive  character  by  which  to  distinguisli  her; 
but  the  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  primaries  is  an  unmi^takable 
mark,  if  one  can  see  it  clearly. 

When  nesting,  the  birds  seem  to  require  woods  with  rather  heavy 
undergrowth.  Their  call-note  is  a  sharp,  recognizable  chip.  The 
song  of  the  male  is  generally  written  zicee-zwee-zwee,  but  both  call- 
notes  and  song  are  subject  to  variation. 

655.  Dendroica  coronata  (Zt'nn.).    Mvrtle  Wakblek;  Yellow- 

RVMi'Ei)  Wahbleu.  (Fig.  I'S.)  A'i.  ^.  — A  yellow  jmteh  on  the  crown,  rump, 
and  eithtr  s'ult  of  the  bread;  upper  parts  i)]uish  gray,  streaked  with  black; 
two  white  wing-bars;  outer  tail-feathers  with  white  spots  on  their  inner 
vanes  near  the  tip;  throat  white;  breast  and  upper  belly  heavily  marked 
with  black;  lower  belly  wliite.  Ad.  <i . — Similar,  but  with  less  black  below; 
breast  simply  streaked  with  black ;  upper  parts  brow  ner.  Int.  and  ads.  in 
winter. — Yellow  crown  patch  more  or  less  concealed  by  brownish  tips  to  the 
feathers ;  rump  Vjright  yellow ;  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the  breast  mueli  re- 
duced; upper  parts  grayish  brown,  streaked  with  black;  wing-bai"s  grayish  ; 
tail  with  white  patches;  under  parts  soiled  white,  streaked  with  black.  L., 
5-G5;  W.,  '2-8.5;  T.,  L'-J-) ;  B.  from  N.,  -iiO. 

Rtmarks. — The  yellow  patches  on  the  crown,  rump,  and  sides  of  the  breoat 
are  characteristic  of  this  species. 

Bancje. — Eastern  North  .\meriea:  breeds  fi'om  northern  Minnesota  and 
northern  New  England  northward ;  winters  from  the  Middle  States  south- 
ward. 

Washington,  abundant  W.  V.,  Sept.  28  to  May  20.  Sing  Sing,  common 
T.  v.,  A  pi.  13  to  May  28;  Aug.  10  to  Nov.  11 ;  a  few  winter.  Cambridge, 
abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  18  to  May  20;  Sept.  20  to  Nov.  3;  a  few  winter. 

Nest.^  of  vegetable  fibers  lined  with  grasses,  in  conit'erous  trees  five  to  ten 
feet  up.  Eo(js,  four  or  five,  white  or  grayish  white,  distinctly  and  obscurely 
spotted  and  speckled  or  blotched  with  olive-brown  or  rufous-brown,  VTO  x  •r)2. 

These  strong,  hardy  Warblers  leave  their  cousins  of  the  woods 
and  in  loose  companies  forage  in  old  fields  and  scrubby  growtlis 
among  the  bayberry  or  myrtle  {Myrica  cerifera)  bushes,  which  bear 
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tlu'ir  favorite  food.  So  fond  aro  tlioy  of  those  berries  that  their  inove- 
inciits  are  lur^ely  governed  by  the  sueeess  or  failure  of  the  baybcrry 
crop.  Near  my  lioine  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  Myrtle  Warblers  are  always 
cotnmon  during  tlie  winter  if  there  is  an  abundance  of  bay  berries  and 
always  absent  when  the  berries  are  wantiii";. 

iNo  Warbler  is  more  easily  identified  than  this  bird  with  its  fnnr 
distinct  patches  of  yellow.  The  yellow  ruinp  is  conspicuous  in  life, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  bird's  characteristic  tckij),  forms  an  excel- 
lent field-mark.  ■ 


Audubon's  Warbleu  (650.  iJeiidroica  auduhoni),  a  iii>CQ\c»  of  thi.'.  Western 
States,  has  been  once  recorded  from  Massachusetts  and  I'eimsylvauia. 

657.  Dendroica  maculosa  (^'wc/.j-    Maonoma  Warblek;  Black 

AND  Yellow  Waubleii.  (Fifr.  W-)  Ail.  $. — ('rown  Iduisli  jjray,  cheeks  and 
forehead  black,  a  wliitc  line  behiTid  tlie  eye  ;  back  Vjlack,  bordered  with  oHvo- 
green,  a  large  wliite  patcii  on  tlie  wing-coverts;  rump  yellow,  tail  l)lack,  in- 
ner vanes  of  all  but  the  central  featliers  with  white  patches  on  their  miJUfe, 
the  end  third  of  the  feather  lieing  entirely  black ;  throat  yellow,  breu.'-t  and 
sides  heavily  streaked  with  black.  Ail.  9 . — Similar,  but  with  the  colors 
duller  and  less  sharply  defined ;  back  greener.  Im. — Top  and  sides  of  the 
liead  atdiy ;  back  olive-green,  witli  nearly  concealed  black  «pots  ;  two  narrow 
wing-bars;  rump  yellow;  tail  as  in  the  adults;  under  parts  yellow;  whiter 
on  the  belly;  sides  with  a  few  black  streaks.  L.,  W\±\  W.,  2-;J0;  T.,  2-00;  B. 
from  N.,  -yO. 

Remarks. — \n  any  plumage  this  bird  may  be  known  by  the  white  patches 
on  the  tail  being  near  the  middle  instead  of  at  the  tip  of  tlie  feathers. 

Rarxje. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  northern  Michigan  and 
northern  New  England  to  Hudson  Bay  and  southward  along  the  crests  of  the 
Alleghanies  to  Pennsylvania;  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  common  T.  V..  Apl.  28  to  May  30;  Aug.  15  to  Oct.  10.  Sing 
Sing,  common  T.  V.,  May  0  to  28;  Aug.  13  to  Oct.  11.  Cambridge,  common 
T.  v.,  May  12  to  25 ;  Sept.  20  to  Oct.  5. 

JVest,  of  tine  twigs,  leaf  stems,  etc.,  lined  with  hairlike  rootlets,  in  conif- 
erous trees,  usually  three  to  six  feet  up.  luf'js,  three  to  five,  white,  marked 
with  cinnamon-  and  olive-brown,  chietiy  in  a  wreath  about  the  larger  end, 
•CO  X  -48. 

Adult  Magnolia  Warblers  are  so  distinctly  marked  that  ordinarily 
they  may  be  identified  at  sight.  Immature  birds  are  less  strikingly 
colored,  but  in  any  plumage  the  species  may  be  known  by  having  the 
white  tail-spots  nearer  the  midtlle  than  the  ends  of  the  feathers.  Seen 
from  below,  the  birds  thus  appear  to  have  a  white  tail  broadly  banded 
with  l)lack. 

The  Magnolia's  summer  home  is  among  the  spruces  and  hemlocks. 
Its  song,  which  is  of  somewhat  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  Yel- 
low Warbler,  is  described  by  Mr.  Langille  as  "  a  loud,  clear  whistle, 
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which   may  be  imitated   l)y  the  sylhibles  rhcc-to,  chee-to,  chec-tee-ee, 
uttered  rapidly  and  ending  in  the  falling  inflection. 

668.  Dendroica  canilea  ( ifih.),  C'eki-lean  WAi<iti.Ki{.  A<1.  s. 
— UpptT  parts  briglit  blue,  the  Hidus  of  head  and  back  streaked  with  bhiek; 
win;;s  anil  tail  edged  witli  blue;  two  whit*-  win;r-biirs;  inii.r  vime«  ol'  nil  but 
the  central  tuil-li'utliers  with  white  {latchert  at  their  tips;  uiuler  parts  white, 
a  bluish  black  band  across  the  breast;  sides  streaked  with  bluish  black. 
All.  9. —  Ujiper  parts  bhiisli  olive-green;  wings  and  tail  as  in  the  S;  uruler 
parts  wliite,  generally  more  or  less  tinged  with  pale  yellow.  //«.— Similar  to 
ad.  9  ,  but  yellower.     L.,  4'r)0;  \\ .,  2m!,');  B.  from  N.,  •;{!. 

liaiKje. — Breeds  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  tar  north  as  Minnesota,  and 
eastward  as  far  as  Loekport,  X.  Y.  [  Davison  i ;  winters  in  the  tro|)ies. 

Wasliington,  very  rare  T.  V.,  two  instances.  May. 

JV'e»<,  of  line  grasses  bound  with  spiders'  8ilk,  lined  with  strips  of  bark 
and  Hue  grasses  and  with  a  few  lichens  attached  to  its  outer  surface,  in  a  tree, 
twenty-tive  to  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  /;V/f/.f,  fnur,  creamy  white,  tbickly 
covered  with  rather  heavy  blotches  of  reddish  brown,  (10  x  47  (Allen,  Bull. 
Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  iv,  1879,  p.  2t!). 

In  writing  of  thi.s  species  a.s  observed  by  him  in  Ritchie  Coindy, 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Brewster  says: 

"Decidedly  the  most  abundant  of  the  genus  heve.  The  first  speci- 
men taken  May  5.  They  inhabit  exclusively  the  tops  of  the  highest 
forest  trees,  in  this  respect  showing  an  affinity  with  D.  bhtckhiirniir. 
In  actions  they  most  resemble  J).  peiiKylvatnca,  carrying  the  tail 
rather  high  and  having  the  same  'smart  banlamiike  appearance.' 
Were  it  not  for  these  prominent  cliaractcristics  they  would  be  very 
difTicult  to  distinguish  in  the  tree  tops  from  Pnniln  [■=  Compmthh/jiix] 
nmericana,  the  songs  are  so  precisely  alike.  That  pf  the  latter  bird 
has,  however,  at  least  two  regular  variations:  in  one.  beginning  low 
down,  he  rolls  his  guttural  little  trill  quickly  and  evenly  up  the  scale, 
ending  apparently  only  when  he  can  get  no  higher:  in  the  other  the 
commencement  of  this  trill  is  broken  or  divided  into  syllables,  like  zpc, 
zee,  zee,  ze-ee-ee-ecp.  This  latter  variation  is  the  one  tised  by  J),  cwnilen, 
and  I  could  detect  little  or  no  difference  in  the  songs  of  dozens  of  in- 
dividuals. At  best  it  is  a  modest  little  strain  and  far  from  deserving 
the  encomium  bestowed  upon  it  by  Audubon,  who  describes  it  as  'ex- 
tremely sweet  and  mellow';  decidedly  it  is  neither  of  those,  and  he 
must  have  confounded  with  it  some  other  species.  In  addition  to  the 
song  they  utter  the  almost  universal  Dendroicine  lisp  and  also  the 
characteristic  tchep  of  D.  roroiKifn.  which  I  had  previously  supposed 
entirely  peculiar  to  that  bird." 

659.  Dendroica  peusylv^iica  (Lhm.).  ruE^iTN-rT-sinEi)  War- 
bler. (Fig.  100.)  All.  6. — Crown  bright  yellow,  a  black  line  behind  tlie 
eye;  front  part  of  the  cheeks  black;  car-coverta  white;  back  streaked  with 
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black  iiml  ninr;^'mod  with  hri^'Iit  nl'.vcjjntn  ;  win^'-lmrs  yellowish  white; 
tail  bluek,  the  outer  fcathtTH  vvitli  whitu  patclii'H  on  their  imu-r  vaiioM  at  tiic 
tip;  under  j)arts  whitu,  thu  «/</»w  chixtnut.  Ad.  »  .—Similar,  hut  Moiiiewhut 
duller  in  color.  //«. —  Very  «.liH'ereiit;  upper  parts  hrijjht  yellowisli  olive- 
(jreen,  hack  Hoinetimcs  Ktreakeil  with  hlaek  ;  \viii;,'-liar!H  yellowish  white; 
uinler  parts  pure,  wilky  white,  the  .sides  f<oinetime.H  witii  spot.s  or  patehe»  of 
chestnut.     1..,  r>-U\  VV.,  2'4r);  T.,  '.iou;  B.  from  N.,  -M. 

y^'az/j/t.  — Kastern  North  America;  hreeds  from  central  Illinois  and  iiortli- 
erti  New  Jersey  north  to  Manitolia  anil  New  toundland,  and  southward  along 
the  Allej^hanies  to  -South  (-urolina;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

WashiujLfton,  ahundant  T.  V.,  Ai>l.  '-'8  to  May  JJU;  Au>r.  10  to  Sept.  30. 
HitJ;^  ^'lU'^,  tolerably  eonimon  S.  U.,  May  2  to  Sept.  24.  Cambridge,  common 
S.  li.,  May  i'j  to  Sept.  10. 

Atd,  of  strips  of  bark,  leaf  stems,  ete.,  lined  with  tendrils  and  rootlets,  in 
bushes,  about  three  feet  up.  /.(/(/"i  four  to  tive,  white,  with  numerous  tli.stinct 
and  obscure  cinnamon-  and  olive-brown  markings,  ehielly  in  a  wreath  about 
the  larger  cud,  •ii'J  x  -uO. 

When  settled  for  the  suminei',  Chestnut-sided  Wnrblcrs  may  be 
found  in  second  growtlis,  .scrubby  cleurings,  or  the  Intshy  borders  of 
woodhinds.  There  is  a  suggestion  in  tlieir  niovetncnts  of  the  resth^ss 
activity  of  the  Redstart,  us  with  drooped  wings  and  slightly  rai.sed 
tail  they  flit  among  the  lower  growth.  They  have  two  songs,  both  of 
which  closely  resemble  that  of  the  Yellow  Warbler,  though  a  practiced 
ear  can  at  once  recognize  1  le  song  of  either. 

Adults  of  this  species  are  too  conspicuously  marked  to  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  Warbler,  but  in  the  fall  have  a  care  in  identifying  the 
very  differently  colored  young. 

660*  Dendroica  castanea  (  n7/.«.).  Bay  -  rueastet)  Warbler. 
Ad.  S  .—Forehead  and  cheeks  black,  a  cream-buff  patch  on  tlic  sides  of  the 
neck;  crown  chcutnut;  throat,  iip/x'r  hn''i,4,  and  sides  chcMnut-rii/ous ;  hack 
brownish  asliy,  streaked  with  black ;  two  white  winjr-bars ;  inner  vanes  of 
outer  tail-feikthcrs  witli  wliite  patches  at  tlicir  tins;  lower  breast  and  belly 
huffy  white.  Ad.  9  .  — Cj-own  olive-jrreen,  streaked  witli  black  and  with  f,'en- 
crally  .some  chestnut;  rest  of  upper  parts  as  in  tin  S  ;  under  parts  butry  white ; 
breast  and  sides  more  or  less  stained  with  rufous.  I»i. — ^Upper  parts  bri^rht 
orivo-irreen,  indistinctly  streaked  with  black ;  winjrs  and  tail  mueli  as  in  the 
ads. ;  under  j>arts  white,  tinjjed  with  cream-buff,  especially  on  the  flanks. 
L.,  •VG.'l;  W.,  2-flr);  T.,  2-12;  B.  from  N.,  -30. 

/I'rjwf/*'.— Eastern  Nortli  America ;  breeds  from  nortliern  Michicran  and 
northern  New  England  nortliward  to  Hudson  Bay  and  Labrador:  winters  in 
Central  America. 

Washinsrton,  sometimes  abundant,  usually  uncommon  T.  V.,  May  10  to 
20 ;  Aug.  28  to  Oct.  20.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  May  14  to  28 ; 
Aug.  T)  to  Sept.  2().    Cambridge,  ratlier  rare  T.  V.,  May  15  to  25 ;  Sept.  12  to  28. 

Xfsf.  of  grasses  and  plant  fibers,  lined  with  plant  down  and  long  hairs, 
in  coniferous  trees,  live  to  twenty  feet  up.    £(/ffs,  four  to  five,  white,  finely 
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marked,  diicfly  ut  tlio  lur;r<'r  «'iul,  (li^tUu'tlj-  uml  olwcuri'ly  with  cinnmnon-, 
olivi;-,  or  rulous-brown,  Tu  x  ''rJ. 

During  its  niij,'ratiotis  this  tastefully  marked  Warbler  is  peneriilly 
unt'OMiuion  eu()u;,'h  to  be  considered  somewhat  of  a  prize,  though  at 
irregular  intervals  it  becomes  comjiaralively  common.  It  is  said  to 
be  much  rarer  in  fall  than  in  s|)ri:ig,  but  the  immalur"  Itay-brea>ts  so 
closely  reseMd)le  the  usually  abinidant  young  Hlack-polls  that  it  is 
sometim<'s  ditllcult  to  tU^tennine  specimens,  while  living  birds  could 
not  possibly  be  distinguished. 

In  the  summer  the  Uay-breasts  iidi-ibit  the  nortlu'rn  coniferous  for- 
ests, living,  it  is  said,  in  the  tree  tops.  ,Mr.  Langille  writes:  "Their 
song,  said  to  begin  like  that  of  the  Hlack-poll  and  end  like  that  of  tho 
Redstart,  bears  to  my  ear  no  resemblance  whatever  lo  either,  but  is  a 
very  soft  warble,  somewhat  resembling  the  syllables  fxcrfiee,  tufchee^ 
tse-chee,  tse-chee,  tse-chep,  but  far  too  lifpiid  to  admit  of  exact  spelling." 

661.  Dendroloa  striata  (/■'"r4.).  Hlac  k-i'om.  Wakhi.kr.  (Fi^'. 
lOii.)  Ad.  i. — Crown  blnc-k ;  vur-tovcrts  wliitc;  iiapt'  htreiikud,  Muek  niul 
wliite;  VuK'k  unci  rump  nshy,  striukid  witii  hliu-k;  two  wiiitc  wing-burs; 
inner  vuncs  of  outer  tuil-ftatlurs  with  wliite  patchts  a'  their  tipn;  lui.U'r 
parts  white,  streaked  with  liluek,  the  streaks  most  nuuieidus  on  the  sides, 
and  wantinjr  on  the  middle  of  tho  breast  and  ttelly.  Ad.  9. — U|)perpurt8 
olive-greem  distinctly  streaked  witli  black;  win;.'s  ainl  tail  iis  in  the  4;  under 
parts  white,  tiiij;eil  with  yellow,  the  breast  and  sidi'.s  distinctly  streaked  with 
black,  /aw. — Similar  to  9 ,  but  the  upper  imrts  briffliter  and  not  distinctly 
streaked,  the  under  parts  yellower  and  not  distinctly  streaked.  L.,  b'M>\  W., 
2-!)'2 ;  T.,  'J-O.") ;  H.  from  N.,  •;!(>. 

AVwY/r/fx— No  two  of  our  Warblers  nif)re  closely  resemble  encli  other  tlmn 
do  immature  examples  of  this  ami  the  preceding  species.  There  is  no  ditfer- 
eiu'c  in  the  color  of  tlu'  upper  parts,  but  cnntdiuii  has  the  under  parts  tinj^ed 
with  delicate  crcam-butl',  strongest  on  the  flanks,  while  striata  is  distinctly 
yellowish  below. 

Kurif/e.—"-  Kastern  North  .\mcrica  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  nnrtli  to  Creen- 
land,  the  Barren  (Irounds,  and  Alaska,  brcediujr  from  northern  New  Kn^lund 
north wurd:  south  in  winter  to  northern  South  .\mericu"  (.\.  ().  I'.). 

Washinirton,  abundant  T.  V..  May  1  to  .lunc  A;  Sept.  5  to  Oct.  '20.  Sinjr 
Sin^',  common  T.  V.,  May  7  to  .lune  (i ;  .\u<r.  •'>"  to  Oct.  Hi.  (.'utiibridge,  ubun- 
dnnt  T.  V.,  May  12  to  .lune  .->;  Sept.  8  to  Oct.  1.^.. 

^>-ji<,  of  twigs,  moss,  rootlets,  etc.,  HikhI  with  flue  {.Tasses  and  tendrils,  gen- 
erally in  spruce  trees,  about  six  feet  tip.  /.V/w,  four  to  tivc,  white,  more  or 
less  speckled  and  spotted.  an«l  ireiierally  heavily  blotched  at  the  larger  end 
with  cinnamon-,  olive-,  or  rurous-l)rown,  '70  x  -ii-i  . 

Black-polls  are  rather  more  leisurely  in  their  movemfrnts  than  most 
of  their  congeners.  Adults  should  be  identfficd  without  difTicilty.  but 
the  immature  birds,  which  are  generally  abumhint  in  the  fall,  may  oc- 
casion some  trouble.    Mr.  Langille  describes  their  song  as  one  of  the 
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most  sleiulcT  and  wiry  in  all  our  forests,  and  as  distinguishable  as  the 
hum  of  the  cicada  or  the  shrilling  of  the  katydid.  "  Tree-trec-tree-tiee- 
trce-tree-trep-tree,  rapidly  uttered,  the  monotonous  notes  of  equal  length, 
beginning  very  softly,  gradually  increasing  to  the  middle  of  the  strain, 
and  then  as  gradually  diminishing,  thus  forming  a  fine  musical  swell, 
may  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  song.  There  is  a  peculiar  soft  and 
tinkling  sweetness  in  this  melody,  suggestive  of  the  quiet  mysteries  of 
the  forest,  and  sedative  as  an  anodyne  to  the  nerves." 

662>  Dendrolcai  blackbumisB   (Omd.).    Blackburnian  Wah- 

HLKii.  A(I.  6 . — Center  of  the  Ijlaek  crown,  a  line  over  tlie  eye,  patch  behind 
the  black  ear-coverts,  throat,  and  breast  beautiful  rich  orange  ;  back  black, 
streaked  with  wliitiMh;  win^r-coverts  wliite,  torininj;  a  large  white  patch  on 
tiio  winu:;  iinier  vane  of  most  of  tlie  tail-featiiers  almost  entirely  wliite,  ex- 
cept at  the  tip;  the  outer  vane  of  the  outer  feather  white  at  the  base;  belly 
tinged  with  orange,  sides  streaked  with  black.  Ad.  9. — Kesembles  the  $, 
but  the  orange  nuirkings  are  duller,  tlie  ui)per  parts  are  ashy  olive-green 
streaked  with  black  and  wiiitish ;  tiie  white  on  the  wings  mil  tail  is  less  ex- 
tensive. Ini.  6  . — Kesembles  the  9  ,  but  liiis  the  orange  markings  dull  yellow, 
tlic  crown-patch  nearly  absent.  //«.  9 . — Similar  to  the  im.  6 ,  but  the  yel- 
low markings  nmclx  paler,  nearly  butty,  the  back  browner.  L.,  5-25;  W., 
2-71 ;  T.,  1-96 ;  B.  from  N.,  '31. 

Kemarhs. — In  connection  with  other  markings  the  large  amount  of  white 
in  the  tail,  appearing  on  even  tiie  outer  vane  of  the  outer  feather,  is  cliarae- 
teristic  of  this  species. 

^a«f7f.— Kastcrn  North  America:  breeds  from  northern  Minnesota  and 
southern  Maine  northward  to  Labrador  and  soutiiward  along  the  Alleghanies 
to  South  Carolina;  winters  in  the  tropics, 

Washington,  connnon  T.  V.,  May  T)  to  20;  Aug.  20  to  Oct.  .5.  Sing  Sing, 
common  T.  V.,  May  10  to  21»;  Aug.  15  to  Oct.  15.  Cambridge,  unconunon 
T.  v..  May  12  to  22 ;  Sept.  15  to  30. 

Nest.,  of  fine  twigs  and  grasses,  lined  with  grasses  and  tendrils,  in  conifer- 
ous trees,  ten  to  forty  feet  \\\\  E^qi^,  four,  grayish  white  or  bluisli  white,  dis- 
tinctly and  obsei'rely  spotted,  speckled,  and  blotched  with  cinnamon-brown 
or  olive-brown,  -68  x  -oO. 

The  Blackburnian  is  uncommon  enough  to  make  us  appreciate  his 
unusual  beauty.  Coming  in  May.  before  the  woods  are  fully  clad,  he 
seems  like  some  bright-plumaged  tropical  bird  who  has  lost  his  way 
and  wandered  to  northern  climes.  The  summer  is  pas.sed  among  the 
higher  branches  in  coniferous  forests,  and  in  the  early  fall  the  bird 
returns  to  surroundings  which  seem  more  in  keeping  with  its  attire. 

Mr.  Minot  describes  its  summer  song  as  resend)ling  the  syllables 
wee-see-wee-see-wee-see  (wee-we-ick),  while  in  the  spring  its  notes  may 
be  likened  to  wee-see-nm-see,  tsee-fsee,  tsee,  tfiep,  tsee-isee,  t»ee,  tsee, 
the  latter  syllables  being  on  ascending  scale,  the  very  last  shrill  and 
fine. 
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663*  Dendroica  dominicai /./"//.).  Ykllow-tiiroated  WAuitLER. 
Aii.—  \  ytUoic  line  in  t'roiit  of  the  eye  uiid  u  white  line  over  it ;  upper  jmrti* 
gray,  forehead  blackish  ;  wings  and  tail  edged  witii  grayish,  two  white  wing- 
bars;  outer  tail-feathers  with  white  patches  near  their  tips  ;  cheeks  and  sides 
of  the  throat  black ;  a  white  j>atch  on  the  side  of  the  neck ;  throat  and  breast 
yellow,  belly  white,  sides  streaked  with  black.  L.,  o-^o ;  W., -J-OO;  T.,  ii-01  ; 
B.,  49. 

Range. — Southern  United  States;  breeds  as  far  north  as  Virginia;  winten* 
from  Florida  southward;  accidental  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

Washington,  rare  S.  R.,  rather  common  in  late  July  ;  may  breed. 

i\c*^,  of  twigs,  strips  of  bark,  and  7V//rt;/<//(/r/ " moss,"  lined  with  vege- 
table down,  tliirty  to  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  in  jiines  or  live-oaks,  some- 
times in  a  bunch  of  Tillandii'a  "moss."  £ff(jx,  four  to  five,  white  or  grayish 
white,  with  numerous  distinct  and  obscure  cinnamon-  or  olive-brown  imirk- 
ings,  sometimes  evenly  distril  uted,  sometimes  in  a  wreath  at  the  larger  end, 
•74  X  •.V2. 

Some  birds  are  so  characteristic  of  certain  places  that  wherever 
heard  or  seen  they  recall  their  accustomed  haunts.  I  have  only  to  re- 
member the  song  of  the  Yellow-throated  Warltlor  to  ^'ive  form  to  a 
mental  picture  of  some  tree-bordered  stream  or  bayou  in  the  south.  The 
song  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Indigo  Hunting,  Vnit  has  a 
wilder,  more  ringing  quality.  It  is  to  some  extent  ventriloquial,  and 
this  in  connection  with  the  rather  deliberate  movements  of  the  birds, 
and  the  fact  that  they  resort  to  the  upper  branches,  makes  it  some- 
times dilTicult  Lo  locate  the  singer. 

663a«  D.  d.  albilora  Niihjv  Sv(a.mouf.  \VAuni.T:it.--Similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  with  a  smaller  bill  and  the  line  in  front  of  the  eye  white  in- 
stead of  yellow.     W.,  2-00 ;  T.,  2-00  ;  B.,  -45. 

fi(in(je. — Breeds  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  nurtli  to  Kansas,  southern  In- 
diana, and  soutlicrn  Illinois;  cast  to  western  South  ('arolimi;  migrates  south- 
ward, chiefiy  along  the  west  Gulf  coast,  to  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

"The  Sycamore  Warbler  is  a  common  summer  resident  in  the  bot- 
tom-huids  [of  Illinois],  where,  according  to  the  writer's  experience,  it 
lives  chiefly  in  the  large  sycamore  trees  along  or  near  the  water  courses. 
On  this  account  it  is  a  dilficult  bird  to  obtain  during  the  breeding 
season,  the  male  usually  keeping  in  the  topmost  branches  of  the  tallest 
trees,  out  of  gunshot  and  often,  practically,  out  of  sight,  although  its 
presence  is  betrayed  by  its  loud,  very  unwarblerlike  song"  (Ridg'vay). 

667>  Dendroica)  vlrens  (Gmff.).  IbArK-TnitoATKo  (Jrkkn  War- 
iw.KR.  All.  6. — Upper  parts  liriglit  nlivc-irrcen.  back  sdiiictiines  spotted  with 
black;  line  over  tlie  eye  and  cheeks  liriu'lit  yellow,  car-cnvorts  dusky  ;  two 
white  wing-bars;  inner  vanes  of  outer  tail-feathers  entirely  white,  n>it>'r  web 
white  at  the  base;  throat  and  breast  black;  belly  white,  so  iictimes  tinged 
with  yellow  ;  sides  streaked  with   black.     Ad.  9  .  -Similar,  but  the  black  of 
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throHt  nnd  breast  more  or  loss  mixed  with  yellnwisli.  Im. — Similtir  to  tlio 
V ,  liut  with  more  yellow  on  the  throat,  the  bliiek  .sometimes  beinj^  nlmo.st 
entirely  hidden  or  wantin;,'.     L.,  fvlO;  W.,  a4(> ;  T.,  MUi;  B.  from  N.,  -a"). 

Hi iiKtrlcH. — The  t)ri<rlit  yellow  eheekH  of  this  speeies.  in  eonneetion  with 
the  l«rgc  nmoiint  of  white  in  tlic  tail,  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  in  any 
plumage. 

Itanye. — Eastern  North  Amerieu;  breeds  from  northern  Illinois  and  Con- 
neetieut  northward  to  Hudson  ]iay  and  southward  along  the  AUeghanies  to 
South  Carolina;  winters  in  the  tropies. 

Wasiiington,  very  eommon  T.  V.,  Apl.  '.J")  to  May  28  ;  Aug.  28  to  Oet.  21. 
Sing  Sing,  eommon  T.  \'.,  Apl.  30  to  June  8  ;  Stpt.  1  to  Oet.  26;  a  few  breed, 
Cambridge,  very  common  S.  li.,  May  1  to  Oet.  1.'). 

Nest^  of  small  twigs  and  moss,  lined  with  rootlets,  fine  grasses,  and  ten- 
drils, in  eoniterous  trees,  fifteen  to  tiflty  feet  from  the  ground.  /.>/»/.«,  four, 
wliite,  ilislinetly  and  obscurely  spottetl  and  speekled  with  t)live-bn)wn  or 
uml)er,  eliieily  at  the  larger  end,  '(JG  x  •4<5. 

When  migrating  this  species  joins  the  ranks  of  the  Warlilei  anriy 
and  visits  wooded  land  of  ahnost  any  kind.  When  nesting  it  prefers 
coniferous  forests,  where  it  i5<  a  dweller  among  the  tree  tops. 

While  resembling  its  congeners  in  general  habits,  the  song  of  the 
Black-throated  Green  is  so  unlike  their  generally  humble  ditties  that 
the  bird  seems  posse£si>d  of  more  character  than  they  impress  us  with 
having.     Mr.  Btirroughs  graphically  represents  its  notes  by  straight 

lines: V  ;  a  novel  method  of  musical  annotation,  but 

which  nevertheless  will  aid  one  in  recognizing  the  bird's  song.  There 
is  a  quality  ii\yo\\t  it  like  the  droning  of  bees;  it  seems  to  voice  the 
i-estfulness  of  a  midsummer  day. 

TowNSKNT^s  WAKm.KU  {068.  Deii'h'nica  fownseiidl),  a  speeies  of  western 
Kortti  .Vmeriea,  has  been  onee  reeorded  from  Tennsylvaniu. 

670«  DendrolcfL  ^HHilBf**d*  Bain/,  KntTi.AKi)'s  WAmn.KK.  A</. — 
Head  bluish  gray,  sometimes  spotted  with  bluek  ;  lores  and  sides  of  the  thntat 
blaek;  baek  brownish  nshy,  spotted  with  bla.'k ;  i\o  white  wing-lmrs;  outer 
tail-feathers  with  white  patches  on  their  inner  wcIks  at  the  tips ;  under  parts 
pale  yellow;  sides  streaked  and  spotted  with  bluek.  L.,  TiTr) ;  \V.,  2;.j;  T., 
2-30;  B.  from  N., -32. 

//a;/ V.'.— Migrates  thmugli  southeastern  Tnited  States  and  Mis.sissippi 
Valley  (South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Missom-i,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wivscon.siii) ; 
summer  home  unknown  ;  winters  in  the  Bnhnnu\s. 

Washington,  eusmd  T.  V.,  one  record,  Scjn.  25,  18^7. 

The  dozen  or  more  sppeimens,-f  this  rare  Warbler  which  have  l)een 
taken  in  the  United  Stales  were  captured  in  late  Ajtril  and  May  and 
late  September  and  Octo\)er.  Six  specimetis  have  l)een  reconled  from 
Michigan,  all  taken  in  May.  and  it  is  possible  those  birds  were  en  route 
to  a  nesting  ground  in  the  Hudson  Ikiy  region.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  winter  in  the  Bahamas. 
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671.  Dendrolca  vigorsil  (-1 '/'/.).  Tine  Waubi.kr.  (SocFijr.  r>;?,6v 

Ad.  6. —  L'lunT  purl-s  briglit  olivi'-^'rci-n,  ^^c)rlu■tiIm^s  waslii'd  witli  a.sliy  ;  two 
whitLsii  \viii),'-l)ur8 ;  outi-r  tail-t'oatliurs  witli  wliitc  })at(.'lics  on  tlnir  iimiT 
vanes  near  tlic  tip;  uiuU-r  parts  bri^jrlit  yi.'llo\v,  niori;  or  less  wiunIk'iI  witli  ashy, 
turning  to  wliito  on  tliu  lower  belly  ami  uiuler  tail-eoverts;  sides  sometiines 
with  a  few  black  streaks.  AiL  9  . — Similar,  but  upper  parts  brow  nish  olivo- 
grecn  ;  uniler  parts  soiled  whitish;  breast  tinged  with  yellow.  L.,  .^-.'i-J ;  \V., 
2-81  ;  T.,  -l-lo;  H.  from  N.,  -JiS. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  Ilayti  (?),  the  Bahamas, 
and  Florida  north  to  Manitoba  and  Maine;  winters  from  southern  Illinois  and 
Nortli  Carolina  southward. 

Washington,  (piite  unconunon  8.  li.,  Meh.  '25  to  Oct.  25;  abundant  in  full. 
Sing  Sing,  casual.     Cambridge,  common  S.  K.,  Apl.    10  to  Oct.  20. 

^V<',v^,  of  strips  of  bark,  leaves,  plant  fibers,  etc.,  in  pines  or  cellars,  thirty 
to  tifty  feet  up.  /i';/;/*,  four  to  five,  white  or  grayish  while,  with  numerous 
distinct  and  ob-scure  cinnamon-brown  to  und)er  nuirkings,  chietly  in  u  wreatli 
or  buml  at  the  larger  end,  -70  x  ■52. 

True  to  its  name,  the  Pine  Warbler  is  rarely  found  outside  of  pine 
wood.s.  In  the  .south,  wlierc  pineries  may  exteiul  over  half  a  State,  it 
is  an  abtindaiit  and  generally  distributed  bird;  in  the  more  northern 
part  of  its  range  it  is,  from  force  of  circ^umstanccs,  a  local  species, 
occurring  only  with  the  pines. 

In  the  winter  it  is  fouml  in  small  flocks,  which  may  contain  a  few 
Myrtle  or  I'alm  Warblers,  and  at  this  season  it  lives  on  or  near  the 
ground.  In  the  summer  it  is  more  arl)oreal.  Its  habit  of  clinging  to 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  hopping  along  a  limb  while  searching  for  insects 
in  crevices  in  the  bark,  lias  given  it  the  misnomer  of  I'iiie  Creeping 
Warbler. 

Its  song  is  a  clear,  sweet  trill.  Southern  birds,  in  my  experience, 
have  more  musical  voices,  and  their  notes  suggest  those  of  the  Field 
Sparrow,  while  the  song  of  northern  binls  has  more  the  (pinlity  of  tlie 
Chipping  Sparrow's. 

67S<  Dendroica  palmarum  {ilnuL).  Pm.m  WAiiin.KK;  Kkd-i'oi.t, 
Wai{i»m;i{.  .((/.-Crown  chestnut;  back  olive  grayish  brown,  indistinctly 
streaked;  rump  olivc-grccii ;  no  wing-bars;  tail  black,  the  outer  feathers  with 
white  patches  on  their  iinier  vanes  at  the  ti]is  ;  a  ydhnv  line  over  the  eye ; 
throat  and  breast  bright  yellow;  belly  soiled  whitish,  tinircd  with  yellow; 
sides  of  the  throat,  the  breast,  and  sides  streaked  witl;  chcstnut-riifous;  under 
tail-coverts  yellow.  ,((/,  In  wititvrnnd  Im. — Crown-cap  partly  concealed  by 
brownish  tips  to  the  feathers  ajul  si>mctinu^s  wantitiir;  line  over  the  eye  and 
eye-ring  irhit<<  ;  under  parts  soiled  whitish,  more  or  less  tinurcd  with  yellow; 
breast  streaked  with  dusky.      I...  rv-'r^ ;  W.,  2-(;4 ;  T.,  2-lrt;  H.  from  N.,  •;!2. 

/i'Hiffc. — Breeds  in  the  inferior  of  British  .\mcrica  tiorth  of  Manitoba  und 
west  of  Hudson  Kay  ;  migrates  southward  throuirh  the  .Mississippi  Valley  and 
winters  i!i  the  South  Atlantic  and  (iulf  States,  West  IndieH,  and  Me.vico;  rare 
in  tilc  North  ,\tlantic  Slates. 
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Washinjjton,  rare  T.  V.,  Apl.  29  to  Muy  18  ;  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V., 
Apl.  2'J;  Sept.  <}0  to  Oct.  12.  Cambridge,  uneoninion  T.  V.,  in  fall,  Sept.  25 
to  Oct.  10. 

This  interior  race  of  the  Yellow  Palm  Warbler  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  while  in  Florida  it  is  much  more 
common  than  the  eastern  form.  Sometimes  the  two  birds  may  be  seen 
in  the  same  flock,  when  the  brighter  colors  of  hypochrysea  are  at  once 
apparent. 

67Sa.  D.    p.    hypochrysea    Rl<lgw.      Ykllow   Palm   Warbler; 

Yellow  Keij-poll.  Ad. — Crown  chestnut;  back  brownish  olive-green; 
rump  olive-green;  no  white  wing-bars;  secondaries  sometimes  tinged  with 
chestnut;  tail  edged  with  olive-green,  the  outer  feathers  with  white  spots  on 
their  inner  vanes  near  the  tips ;  line  over  the  eye  and  eye-ring  yellow  ;  under 
parts  entirely  bright  yellow  ;  sides  of  the  throat,  the  breast,  antl  sitles  strcaktid 
with  chestnut-rufous.  Ad.  in  winter  and  Im. — Crown-cap  partly  concealed 
by  the  brownish  tips  to  the  feathers  and  sometimes  wanting;  line  over  the 
eye  and  eye-ring  yellowish  ;  entire  under  parts  uniform  yellow,  washed  with 
asliy ;  the  sides  of  the  throat,  the  breast,  and  sides  streaked  with  chestnut- 
rufous  or  dusky.     L.,  5-43;  VV.,  2-Gl ;  T.,  2-10;  B.  from  N.,  -.31. 

R^imark^. — In  any  plumage  this  bird  may  be  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding species  by  its  uniform  yellow  under  parts. 

lianije. — Eastern  Morth  America;  breeds  from  Nova  Scotia  northward  east 
of  Hudson  Bay  ;  migrates  southward  through  the  Atlantic  States,  and  winters 
in  the  Gulf  States. 

Wasliington,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  2ft  to  Apl.  2I>;  Oct.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably 
common  T.  V.,  .\pl.  11  to  May  T);  Sept.  20  to  Nov.  8.  Cambridire,  abundant 
T.  v.,  Apl.  l.-)  to  May  ,"> ;  Oct.  1  to  V^. 

Nest.,  of  ratlier  coarse  grasses  lined  with  finer  gra.sses,  on  or  near  tlie 
ground.  Eij()s,  four  to  five,  white  or  buffy  wliite,  with  some  distinct  and  ob- 
scure cinnamon-  or  olive-brown  markings,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  •»;.">  x  \A. 

The  Red-poll  is  a  renegade  Dendroica.  Tie  has  no  liking  for  the 
wood,  and  even  trees  in  the  open  do  not  seem  to  attract  him.  His 
tastes  bring  him  to  fields  and  roadsides,  where  he  lives  on  or  near  the 
ground,  but  is  ever  active  and  much  on  the  move.  During  the  winter 
in  the  south  he  is  a  common  bird  in  the  streets  and  gardens  of  towns, 
and  like  a  Chippy  hops  familiarly  about  piazzas. 

He  has  the  same  nervous  peculiarity  which,  irrespective  of  family, 
seems  to  affect  some  birds,  aiid,  as  though  life  were  a  matter  of  boat- 
Mig  time,  never  ceases  to  wag  his  tail.  His  finfi  chip  is  recognizable 
after  one  has  become  familiar  with  it,  while  liis  song  is  described  as  a 
simple  trill.  i       . 

673*  Dendroica  discolor  (  r7e///.^.  Prairie  Warbler.  (Fig.  10,3.) 
Ad.  4.— Upper  parts  bright  olive-green;  hnrk  spotted  with  ehestnut-rufous  ; 
wing-bars  yellowish  ;  outer  tail-featliers  with  large  white  patches  at  their  tips, 
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the  onter  vano  of  tlic  outer  featlier  wliite  at  tht;  base;  a  yellow  line  over  the 
eye;  lorcH  and  a  ereseent  below  tlie  eye  blaek ;  under  part.s  bright  yellow; 
sides  iieavily  streaked  with  blaek.  Ail.  9  . — Similar,  but  with  less,  and  sonie- 
tinies  no  ehestnut-rutbus  in  the  back.  Jiii. — I'l^ier  parts  unit'orm  ashy  olivi-- 
green;  no  apparent  wing-bars;  outer  tail-feathers  with  white  on  their  inner 
webs  at  the  tips;  ear-eoverts  ashy;  under  parts  yellow;  sides  iiulistinetly 
Btroaked  with  Ijlaekish.     L.,  4-7ri;  W.,  ii-L'O;  T.,  1-'J5;  B.  from  N.,  -28. 

y('«/««;'i(-y.— The  ehestnut-rufous  patch  in  the  baek  at  onee  ideiitifies  the 
adults;  but  the  young  are  puzzling  birds,  to  be  known  ohietiy  by  their  small 
Bize,  absence  of  wing-bars  and  streaks  on  the  sides. 

KaiKje. — Eastern  United  States ;  breeds  from  Florida  to  Mieliigan  ami 
Massachusetts;  winters  fmin  southern  Florida  south wanl. 

Wushinvton,  very  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  20  to  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  rare  S.  K., 
May  2  to  Sept.  14.     Cambridge,  locally  common  S.  K.,  May  8  to  Sept.  15. 

Sent,  of  plant  fibers  and  plant  down,  lined  with  rootlets  and  long  hairs,  in 
briary  bushes.  K<j(js,  four  to  five,  white,  spotted  distinctly  and  obscurely  with 
cinnamon-  or  olive-brown,  or  chestnut,  chielly  in  a  wreatli  at  the  larger  end, 
•Ot  X  -48. 

The  Yellow,  Palm,  and  Prairie  Warblers  are  the  three  "  Wood 
Warblers  "  that  are  rarely  found  in  the  \vt)ods.  The  latter,  however, 
diflfers  decidedly  in  habits  from  either  of  the  former.  It  is  a  rather 
retiring  inhabitant  of  scrubby  clearings,  bushy  fields,  and  pastures,  or 
thickets  of  young  pines  and  cedars.  But  while  the  Prairie,  if  silent, 
migiit  readily  escape  observation,  no  one  with  an  ear  for  bird  niu.sic 
will  pass  within  sound  of  a  singing  bird  without  at  least  trying  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  its  peculiar  notes,  a  series  of  six  or  seven  quickly 
repeated  zees,  the  next  to  the  last  one  the  highest. 

674*  Seiurusaurocapillus  (A /»».).  Oven-rird;  Goluen-crowneh 

TriKirsii.  (Fig.  104.)  Ail. — Center  of  the  crown  pale  rufous  or  ocliraceous- 
butl',  bordered  on  either  side  by  black  lines ;  rest  of  the  ujiper  parts,  wings, 
and  tail  brownish  olive-green;  no  wing-bars  or  tail-patches;  under  parts 
white:  the  sides  of  the  throat,  the  breast,  and  sides  streaked  with  black.  L., 
6-17;  W.,  nOO;  T.,  2-1  :>;  B.  from  N.,  -35. 

Ti'awf/*'.— Kastern  North  America;  breeds  from  Kansas  and  Virginia  north- 
ward to  Manitoba  and  Labrador,  southward  along  the  -Vlleghanies  to  South 
Carolina;  winters  from  Florida  southward. 

Washington,  very  common  S.  U.,  .\pl.  2^  to  Oct.  15.  Sing  Sing,  common 
S.  K.,  Apl.  27  to  Oct.  10.    Cambridge,  abundant  S.  K.,  May  ti  to  Sept.  15. 

Ni'<  bulky,  covered,  the  entrance  r.c  one  side,  of  coarse  grasses,  weed 
stalks,  leaves,  and  rootlets,  on  the  gnnm  i.  /.>/;/*>•.  four  to  five,  white,  speckled 
or  spotted  with  cinnamon  -  or  rufous-brown  markiuirs,  sometimes  finely  dis- 
tributed, sometimes  confluent  about  tlu  larger  end,  -m  x  -tlO. 

Dtiring  the  nesting  season  0'. en-birds  are  among  our  commonest 
woodland  birds.  We  hear  them  everywhere  ;  one  singer  scarcely  ceases 
before  another  begin.s.    But  ■when  the  song  period  has  passed  how 
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Fio,  105}.— Black-poll  Warbler. 


Fia.  lOG. -Maryland  Yellow-throat. 


FiQ.  103.— Prairie  Warbler. 


Fio.  lOr.— Wilson's  Warbler. 


Fig.  104. -Oven-bird. 


Fio.  108. -Hooded  Warbler. 


Fio.  105.- Kentucky  Warbler.  Fio.  109.— Canadian  Warbler. 

Fios.  103-109.— Heads  of  Warblers.    (Natural  size.) 
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comparativoly  rare  they  become!  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  At 
most  times  liie  Oven-bird  is  somewhat  of  a  recluse.  He  passes  much 
of  his  time  on  or  near  the  ground,  generally  where  the  woods  are  more 
or  less  undergrown.  Only  the  practiced  ear  will  detect  his  sharj),  weak 
cheep. 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  inspiration,  1  believe  the  Oven-bird  sings 
under  its  influence.  Not  that  his  usual  song  is  in  the  least  remark- 
able, but  because  the  bird  is  so  obviously  moved  by  a  spirit  which  de- 
mands utterance.  Watch  him  now  as  he  is  about  to  sing.  Flying  up 
from  the  ground,  how  cautiously  he  hops  from  branch  to  branch,  and, 
with  crest  slightly  erect,  ivulks  carefully  along  a  limb,  when,  suddenly 
overcome  by  the  music  in  his  soul,  he  throws  fear  to  the  winds  and 
lifts  up  his  voice  in  a  crescendo  chant  which  vibrates  through  the 
woods.  Teacher,  teacher,  teachkb,  TEACHER,  TEACHER,  Mr. 
Burroughs  writes  it,  and  the  description  is  dillleult  to  improve  upon. 

The  bird  fairly  quivers  with  the  violence  of  his  effort.  The  result 
seems  inadequate ;  we  feel  that  he  is  striving  for  something  better, 
and,  in  truth,  as  Mr.  Bicknell  says,  he  sometimes  breaks  the  bonds 
that  ordinarily  beset  his  expression,  and  •'  bursts  forth  with  a  wild  out- 
pouring of  intricate  and  melodious  song."  the  very  force  of  which 
carries  him  up  into  the  air  among  the  tree  tops, 

675.  Seiuirus  noveboracensis  (Gmel.).  Water  Tmici\sh.  Ail.— 
Upper  parts,  wiuj^.s,  uikI  tail  imit'onii  olive;  no  winur-hurs  or  tuil-patflus;  a 
butty  line  over  the  eye;  uuiIlt  piivts  wliite,  tinged  with  pale  sulphur-yellow, 
and  everywhere — indwling  throat — streaked  with  blaek.  L.,  t)04  ;  W.,  l''!»0; 
T.,  2-11;  B.  from  N., -30. 

Jiange. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  nortliern  Illinois  and  north- 
ern New  Eni^'land  northward ;  winters  from  tlie  Gulf  States  to  northern  South 
America. 

Washington,  coiuuion  T.  V.,  Apl.  '2')  to  May  '25;  July  20  to  Sept.  Sinir 
Sing,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  May  11  to  21 ;  July  28  to  Oct.  3.  Cambritlge, 
very  common  T.  V.,  May  8  to  2;");  Aug.  10  to  Oct.  10. 

Ned,  of  moss,  lined  with  tendrils  and  tine  rootlets,  in  n  mossy  hank  or 
under  the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree.  Kij'jx,  four  to  tive,  white;  or  bully  white  with 
numerous  cinnamon-brown  nuirkings,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  -70  x  aO. 

In  general  habits  this  bird  resembles  its  southern  relative,  the 
Jjouisiana  Water-Thrush,  but  during  its  migrations  it  is  frecpuuitly 
found  some  distance  from  water,  and  I  have  known  birds  spend  sev- 
eral days  beneath  evergreen  trees  on  a  lawn  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  woods.  It  is,  too,  much  less  shy  tlian  mnUtriUa.  and  one  can  gen- 
erally approach  closely  enough  to  take  note  of  the  characters  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  species — a  smaller  bill  and  yellower  under  parts. 

I  have  heard  it  sing  only  as  a  migrant,  when  its  song  lacked  the 
wildness  of  that  of  S.  motacilla. 
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676a.  S.  n.  notabili8(AV'/f/»'.).  (iuiNNEi.tV  WATEK-Timrsii.— Simi- 
lur  to  the  pruc'fdin;,',  l)Ut  sliijlitly  lurfjer,  uppor  parts  tlurkir,  uinkT  parts  ami 
lino  over  tlie  eye  wiiiter.     W.,  y-10  ;  T.,  \i-M ;  B.  I'roiii  X.,  "67. 

liumje. — "  United  States,  from  Illinois  westward  to  t'alilornia,  and  north 
into  British  Anieriav";  eastward  during'  the  nii^rrations  to  Vir;rinia  and  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  eiusiially  to  New  Jersey;  winters  iVom  the  Uulf  States 
to  northern  Scjuth  America. 

Wiushington,  casual,  two  instances.  May. 

676.  Seiurus  motacilla  (  Vivill.).  Lohsiana  WATKR-Tniosu.  Ad. 
— A  conspicuous  irhite  line  over  the  oyo;  ujjper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  olive- 
no  wing-hars  or  tail-jiatches;  under  {)arts  white,  tinged  with  cream-hutt',  esjie- 
cially  on  the  liiinks,  ami  streaked  with  black,  t.i-ojit  vn  the  thnnd  and  middle 
of  the  belly.     L.,  ti-28;  W.,  ai'.'i;  T.,  2-14;  B.  Ironi  N.,  -40. 

7i'e//i«/'i(v».— Aside  from  its  larger  size,  this  bird  may  be  known  from  tlie 
two  preceding  by  the  whiter,  more  conspicuous  line  over  the  <'ye,  butfy  instead 
of  yellowish  tinge  on  the  under  parts,  and  absence  of  spots  on  the  tliroat. 

Ji'atHj-. — Ka.sterii  United  States;  breeds  as  far  north  as  Minnesota  and 
Connec'.ici.t;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Wnidungton,  rare  S.  K.,  A^il.  14  to  Sept.  5.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  K.,  Apl. 
9  to  Aug.  -24. 

Mi-yt,  of  leuves,  twigs,  and  rootlets,  under  a  bank  or  the  upturned  roots  of 
a  falU'ii  tree.  /:V/f/.s',  four  to  si.\,  while,  evenly  speckled  or  spotted,  distinctly 
and  obscurely,  with  cinnamon-  or  rufous-brown,  'To  x  -60. 

Few  birds  are  more  particular  in  their  choice  of  homes  than  the 
Water-Thrusli.  lie  lives  where  dashing  brooks  lenp  down  wooded 
hillsides,  or.  more  rarely,  where  quieter  streams  flow  through  the  low- 
land forests.  lie  is  a  wild,  shy  bird,  nnd  his  never-ceasing  alertness 
suggests  the  watchfulness  of  the  savage.  Approach  as  quietly  as  you 
will,  the  Water-Thrush  knows  of  yotir  coming.  With  a  tilting  motion 
he  walks  on  ahead,  springs  from  rock  to  rock,  or  with  a  sharp,  metallic 
chink  of  alarm  takes  wing  and  darts  through  the  woods  so  low  you 
scarcely  get  a  glimpse  of  him.  From  a  distant  limb  near  the  ground 
he  watches  you,  constantly  teetering  his  body  as  though  even  when 
resting  he  must  find  some  outlet  for  his  surplus  nervous  energy. 

As  a  songster  the  Water-Thrush  is  without  a  rival.  Ilis  song  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  clear-voiced  carol  of  the  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak,  the  plaintive  chant  of  the  Field  Sparrow,  or  the  hymnlike 
melody  of  the  true  Thrushes;  it  is  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  the  un- 
tamable sfiiri!  of  the  bird  rendered  in  music.  There  is  an  almost  fierce 
wildness  in  its  ringing  notes,  Oti  rare  occasions  he  is  inspired  to  voice 
his  passion  in  a  flight -song,  which  so  far  exceeds  his  usual  performance 
that  even  the  memory  of  it  is  thrilling. 

677.  Creothlypis  fbrmosa  (  Wih.).  Kkntickv  Waublku.  Ad.  s .— 
(Fig.  105  )     A  yellow  line  from  the  bill  piusse.s  over  and  around  the  back  of 
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the  eye;  crown,  region  below  tlie  eye,  and  the  side  of  tlie  throat  bluck  ;  rent 
of  the  uppiT  purts,  winj^s,  und  tail  olive-jrrecn  ;  no  win^r-lmrN  or  tail-i)atehe.s ; 
ui'der  parts  bright  yellow.  Ad.  9  .—  Similar,  but  the  bluck  area**  more  gray- 
isii  and  les.s  clearly  defined.     L.,  .V40;  \V.,  '.>i;();  T.,  IIK);  B.  from  N.,  •.'i'J. 

liniKje. — Eat<tjrn  United  States;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  Slates  to  Iowa  and 
Connecticut;  winters  in  Central  .America. 

VVaj*hington,  not  very  uncommon  S.  R.,  May  3  to  Sept.  5.  Sing  Sing, 
common  S.  K.,  May  '2  to  Aug.  '27. 

i\W,  bulky,  of  twigs  and  rootleb*,  finnly  wrapped  with  several  thicknesses 
of  leaves,  lined  with  tine  rootlets,  on  or  near  tiie  grountl.  /.';/;//(,  four  to  H\e. 
white  or  grayish  white,  finely  and  evenly  speckled  or  coarsely  blotchetl  witli 
rufous  to  umber,  "72  x  -oS. 

The  Kentucky  Warbler  frequents  rather  densely  grown,  well- 
watered  wood.s.  Here  he  may  be  found,  on  or  near  the  ground,  hop- 
ping from  limb  to  limb  or  walking  about  searching  for  food.  When 
singing,  he  generally  mounts  to  the  lower  branches  of  the  higher  trees. 
His  song  is  entirely  unlike  that  of  any  other  Warbler.  It  is  a  loud, 
clearly  whistled  performance  of  five,  si.x,  or  seven  notes — tiir-dle,  tur- 
dle,  tur-dle — resenibling  in  tone  some  of  the  calls  of  the  Carolina  Wren. 
Even  in  the  woods  it  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  about  one  himdred 
and  fifty  yards. 

In  the  height  of  the  breeding  season  this  Warbler  is  a  most  per- 
sistent singer.  On  one  occasion,  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  I  watched  a 
male  for  three  hours.  During  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  five 
interruptions  of  less  than  forty-five  seconds  each,  he  sang  with  the 
greatest  regularity  once  every  twelve  seconds.  Thus,  allowing  for  the 
brief  intervals  of  silence,  he  sang  about  875  times,  or  some  5,250  notes. 
1  found  him.  singing,  and  when  I  departed  he  showed  no  .signs  of 
ceasing. 

678^  GeothlypiB  ai^iliS  {Wih.).  Connecticut  Warbler.  Ad.  S. 
—Head,  neck,  and  breast  bluish  gray,  lighter  on  the  throat;  crown  in  the  fall 
tipped  with  olive-green  ;  eye-ring  white  ;  rest  of  upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail 
olive-preen;  no  wing-bars  or  tail-patches;  belly  yellow;  sides  washed  with 
olive-green.  Ad.  9  and  /w.—Similar  to  the  6  ,  but  upper  parts  uniform  olive- 
green;  throat  and  breast  pale  grayish  brown;  belly  pale  yellow.  L.,  540; 
W.,  2-90:  T.,  1-PO;  B.  from  N.,  -32. 

Jianfje.— Eastern  North  America;  breeds,  as  far  as  known,  in  Manitoba; 
winters  in  northern  South  America. 

Washington,  T.  V.,  very  rare  in  spring,  late  May  :  common  from  Aug.  28 
to  Oct.  15.  '^Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  Aug.  2(i  to  Oct.  9.  Cambridge,  fall  T.  V., 
sometimes  locally  abundant,  Sept.  10  to  30. 

Ned,  of  dry  gra.sses,  on  the  ground.  FtjffK,  four,  white,  with  a  few  spots  of 
like-purple,  brown,  and  black  about  the  larger  end,  -75  x  -60  (Thompson, 
Auk,  i,  1884,  p.  192). 

"Connecticut  Warbler"  is  an  unfor+unate  misnomer  for  this  spe- 
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cies.  "Swamp"  or  "  Tainnrac  Warbler,"  or  "Bog  Hhick-thront," 
would  have  been  much  more  truly  dciscriptive. 

In  the  cold,  b  )f?j;y  tainnrac  swamps  of  Manitoba,  where  I  found  it 
breeding,  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  family,  and  almost  the  only  bird, 
whose  voice  broke  the  silence  of  those  gray  wastes.  Its  loud  song  was 
much  like  the  ^'teacher,  tHirher'"  chant  of  the  Oven-bird,  but  it  also 
uttered  anotlu^r,  which  I  can  recall  to  mind  by  the  aid  of  the  syllables 
"  fri'c-chapple,  free-rhapple,  free-chapplf,  wiloiT." 

'J'he  nest  was  placed  on  the  ground,  or,  rather,  in  the  moss  which 
everywhere  covered  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  two,  and  was 
composed  of  fine  vegetable  fibers. 

This  species  has  somewhat  the  nuinners  of  the  Vireos  but  is  much 
more  active  and  sprightly  in  its  movements.  During  the  migrations 
it  is  generally  found  on  or  near  the  ground,  in  the  undergrowth  of 
low,  damp  woods,  and  also  in  bordering,  weedy  fields,  where  it  some- 
times announces  its  presence  by  a  sharp  peek.    Ernest  E.  Thompson. 

679«  Oeothlsrpis  Philadelphia  ( M'ilx.).  Moi-kmno  Wakiu  ku. 
Ad.  6  . — Head,  nock,  and  throat  bluish  gray,  chaii</in(/  to  black  on  the  bread  ; 
no  white  cyc-ring;  rest  of  upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  olive-green:  no  wing- 
bars  or  tail -pate  lies;  belly  yellow.  A'l.  9  and  Im. — Similar,  l)Ut  upper  parts 
olive-green,  slightly  grayer  on  the  head ;  breast  grayish,  throat  whiter.  L., 
5-63;  W.,  2-06;  T.,  2-13;  B.  from  N.,  -32. 

Remarks. — This  species  bears  a  general  reseniblance  to  the  preceding,  but 
may  always  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  absence  of  a  wliite  eye-ring. 

Jiatuje. — Eastern  North  America  ;  breeds  from  eastern  Nebraska,  nortiiern 
New  York,  and  Nova  Scotia  nortliward,and  southward  along  the  Alleglianies 
to  Pennsylvania;  winters  in  the  tropica. 

Washington,  very  rare  T.  V.,  May  15  to  30;  Aug.  Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V., 
May  28  to  29 ;  Aug.  18  to  Oct.  1.  Cambridge,  rare  T.  V.,  May  22  to  June  6; 
Sept.  12  to  30. 

iV^«<,  of  strips  of  bark  and  other  fibrous  materials,  lined  with  hair,  on  or 
near  the  ground.  -AV/y/*,  four,  white,  sprinkled  with  reddish  dots  near  the 
larger  end,  "71  x  "54  (Davie). 

The  Mourning  Warbler  inhabits  the  undergrowth,  choosing  situ- 
ations not  unlike  those  selected  by  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

"Its  common  song  consists  of  a  simple,  clear,  warbling  whistle,  re- 
seinbling  the  syllables  ^true,  Hrue,  Hrue,  '(Hi,  'too,  the  voice  rising  on 
the  first  three  syllables  and  falling  on  the  last  two. 

"Sometim'-s,  when  otherwise  occupied,  the  first,  or  first  two,  syl- 
lables are  omitted.  All  through  the  breeding  season,  and  till  late  in 
July,  they  have  a  very  characteristic  habit  of  perching,  at  frequent  in- 
tervals during  the  day,  on  some  branch,  generally  a  dead  one,  and 
commonly  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  singing  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time  "  (Merriam,  Birds  of  Connecticut,  p.  24). 
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681.  Geothlypla   tii'shaa  il.lni).).     Makyi.and  Yellow'-thkoat. 

(Fijjf.  UMi. )  All.  &  .-A  luoad  Imiul  at  nm.H  tin-  t'ortluud.  aiul  on  the  rlKik>  ami 
car-c'ovortH  hlat-k,  hordfrt'tl  behind  by  grayisli ;  rist  nt'thf  upi'ir  parts,  \vir>);.s, 
and  tail  olive-green,  Moniftinies  tinged  with  brownish;  no  wiiigliars  or  tail- 
jtatelu's;  throat  and  breast  bright  yellow,  I'lianuing  to  whiti^h  on  the  belly; 
Hide.H  wawhed  with  brownish;  under  lail-eoverts  yellow.  Ail.  6  in  /nil. — 
Similar,  but  browner  above;  blaek  mask  tipped  with  grayish;  belly  more 
yellow;  sides  browner.  Iiii.  3  .—Similar,  but  the  blaek  nuisk  more  eoneealed, 
sometimes  merely  indieatetl  by  a  dusky  area.  .('/.  9.  — No  blaek  nuisk ;  up- 
per pnrt«,  wings,  and  tail  olive-green,  the  forehead  sometimes  tinged  with 
rufous;  th'oat  and  brea.st  yellowish,  ehanging  to  whitish  on  the  belly  ;  under 
tail-eoverts  yellow  ;  sides  brownish.     L.,  .VJW;  W.,  2"J0;  T.,  2-04;  B.,  '42. 

RniKje. —  F2a."ftern  North  America,  west  to  the  I'lains;  breeds  from  the  (Julf 
States  to  Manitoba  and  Labrador;  winters  from  the  (lulf  States  .southward. 

Washington,  abundant  S.  K.,  Apl.  18  to  Oet.  liO.  Sing  Sing,  eouuuon 
S.  K.,  Apl.  28  to  (Jet.  23.     Candtridge,  abundant  S.  K.,  May  5  to  Oct.  20. 

Aed,  bulky,  of  strips  of  bark,  eoai'se  gra-sses,  anil  dead  leaves,  lined  with 
tine  grasses,  tendrils,  and  rootlets,  on  or  near  the  ground.  P^tjijn,  three  to  live, 
white,  rather  thinly  speekled  and  spotted  with  rufous  to  umber,  ehielly — 
sometimes  entirely — ut  the  larger  end,  '70  x  •b'i. 

One  of  the  first  acquaintances  you  will  niako,  when  you  begin  to 
look  for  bird-s  will  be  this  black-masked  inhabitant  of  thickets  and 
bushes.  Indeed,  you  have  only  to  pause  near  liis  home,  when  he 
will  meet  you  halfway.  lie  announces  his  coming  by  an  impatient, 
quickly  repeated  chnek,  varying  to  chit,  pit,  quit,  as,  hopping  from 
twig  to  twig,  he  finally  appears  for  a  moment  and  then  darts  back 
into  the  cover  of  his  haunts. 

His  song  is  characteristic  of  his  active,  nervous  nature,  and  is  de- 
livered with  much  force  and  cnerjry.  It  varies  greatly  with  locality,  a 
fact  which  may  account  for  the  quite  different  descriptions  given  of 
it  by  authors.  Sometimes  it  is  written  tvirhily,  u'irhity.  wichily, 
wichify ;  again,  rapily,  rapily,  etc. :  but  the  birds  near  New  York  city 
seem  to  me  to  say  7  beseech  yon,  I  heneech  yon.,  1  beseech  yon,  I  beseech 
you  :  thotigh,  to  be  sure,  the  tone  is  far  from  pleading. 

They  sing  throughout  the  summer,  and  in  August  add  a  flight 
song  to  their  repertoire.  This  is  usually  uttered  toward  evening,  when 
the  bird  springs  several  feet  into  the  air,  hovers  for  a  second,  and  then 
drops  back  to  the  bushes.  ' 

681b«  6.  t.  i^nota  Chapm.  FLORinA  Yeli.ow-tiiroat  ;  Pai.mktto 
BiKi).— Similar  to  the  preeeiling,  but  with  longer  tarsus,  tail,  and  bill ;  yellow 
of  under  parts  of  a  deeper  shade  and  of  greater  extent ;  flanks  of  a  much 
darker  color;  upper  [)arts  browner;  blaek  mask  wider,  its  ashy  border  (in 
summer  specimens)  slightly  paler  and  of  greater  e.\tent:  first  primary  shorter, 
equaling  the  eighth  instead  of  the  sixth.     W.,  '.'  17  ;  T.,  218;  B.,  47. 

Range. — Florida  and  southern  Georgia. 
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Fio.  110.— Yellow-breasted  Chat. 
(Natural  size.) 


This  southern  representative  of  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat  is 
usually  found  in  dense  jjrowths  of  scrub  palmetto.  Its  song  is  quite 
unlike  that  of  the  northern  bird. 

683*  Icteria  irirens  (Linu.).  Yki-loav-breastei)  Chat.  Ad. — 
Larg(!st  of  the  Warblers;  ujipcr  parts,  wintfa,  and  tall  olive-frrecn  ;  line  from 
the  eye  to  the  bill,  one  on  the  side  of  the  throat,  and  eye-ring  wliite;  tliroat, 

breatit,  and  upper  belly  bright  yellow  : 
lower  belly  white;  sides  grayish.  L., 
7-44;  W.,  300;  T.,  307  ;  B.  from  N.,  •41. 
RdiKje.  —  Eastern  United  States; 
breeds  as  far  north  as  southern  Minne- 
sota and  Massachusetts;  and  winters  in 
Central  America. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  A  pi.  29 
to  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  28  to  Aug.  29.  Cambridge,  rather 
rare  S.  R.,  May  15  to  (?). 

Nest,  rather  bulky,  of  coarse  grasses, 
leaves,  and  strips  of  bark  well  interwoven,  lined  with  liner  grasses,  in  a  crotch 
near  the  ground,  ^'(/^.v,  three  to  live,  white,  rather  evenly  speckled  and 
spotted  with  rufous-brown,  '90  x  'GG. 

Bushy  undergrowths  or  thickets  in  partial  clearings  form  the 
home  of  the  Chat.  After  an  acquaintance  of  many  years  1  frankly 
confess  that  his  true  character  is  a  mystery  to  me.  While  listening  to 
his  strange  medley  and  watching  his  peculiar  actions,  we  are  cer- 
tainly justified  in  calling  him  eccentric,  but  that  there  is  .nethod  in 
his  madness  no  one  who  studies  him  clo.sely  can  doubt. 

Is  the  odd  jumble  of  whistles,  chucks',  and  caws  uttered  by  one 
bird  in  that  copse  yonder,  or  by  half  a  dozen  different  bird  in  as  many 
places?  Approach  cautiously,  and  perhaps  you  may  see  him  in  the 
air — a  bunch  of  feathers  twitched  downward  by  the  queer,  jerky  notes 
which  animate  it.  One  might  suppose  so  peculiar  a  performance 
would  occupy  his  entire  attention,  but  nevertheless  he  has  seen  you ; 
in  an  instant  his  manner  changes,  and  the  happy-go-lucky  clown,  who 
a  n>oment  before  was  turning  ai?rial  somersaults,  has  become  a  shy, 
suspicious  haunter  of  the  depths  of  the  thicket,  whence  will  come  his 
querulous  chut,  chut  as  long  as  your  presence  annoys  lim. 

684.  Sylvania  mitrata  (Gmel.).  Hooded  Warhleu.  (Fig.  108.) 
Ad.  $. — Forehead  and  cheeks  bright  yellow;  crown  black, connected  behind 
with  the  black  throat;  upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  olive-green;  outer  tail- 
feathers  with  inner  vano  mostly  white;  breast  and  belly  yellow;  bill  with 
eviilent  liristles  at  its  base.  Ad.  9 . — Similar,  but  with  the  black  on  head 
and  breast  somewhat  restricted  and  less  sharply  defined.  Im.  s  . — Similar  to 
ad.  $ ,  but  the  black  feathers  with  yellow  tips.    Im.  9  .—Similar  to  od.  9 ,  but 
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with  no  black  on  the  head  or  breast.  L.,  5-67 ;  W.,  2-58;  T.,  2-30;  B.  from 
N.,  -SI. 

Range. — Eastern  United  States;  breeds  as  far  north  as  southern  Michigan 
and  southern  Connecticut,  and  winters  in  ('eiitial  America. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  may  breed;  May  1  to  30;  Aug.  15  to  Sept.  15. 
Sing  Sing,  rare  S.  R.,  to  Sept.  1. 

AVjf^,  of  leaves,  strips  of  bark,  and  rootlets,  lined  with  fine  gra.sses  and 
rootlets,  in  the  crotch  of  a  bush  or  sapling,  about  four  feet  up.  7^/1/"'  *'"^''  ^o 
tive,  white  or  creamy  white,  rather  thinly  s}>eckled  or  spotted  with  rufous  or 
rufous- brown,  generally  in  a  wreath  at  the  larger  end,  -71  x  '53. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  a  lover  of  well- watered,  rather  densely  grown 
woods.  It  is  a  bird  of  the  lower  growth  rather  than  the  trees,  but  is 
not  a  thicket-haunter,  and  its  habit  of  Hitting  restlessly  from  bush  to 
bush  renders  it  easily  observed.  When  on  the  wing  its  white  outer 
tail-feathers  are  conspicuously  displayed,  and,  with  the  striking  nuirk- 
ings  of  the  head,  make  an  excellent  field  maik. 

The  song  of  the  Hooded  Warbler  is  sweet  ami  graceful.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  much  variation,  but  as  a  rule  consists  of  eight  or  nine  notes. 
To  my  ear  the  bird  seems  to  say,  "You  must  come  to  the  woods,  or 
you  won't  see  me." 

Its  call-note  is  a  sharp,  characteristic  cheep,  frequently  uttered  when 
the  bird  is  anxious  for  the  safety  of  its  nest  or  yning,  a»id  accompanied 
by  a  flit  of  the  tail,  wiiich  reveals  the  white  outer  tail-feathers. 

686.  Sylvania  pusilla  (  WUx.).  Wilson's  W.Mtiu.KR  (Fig.  107.) 
Ad.  (J. —  Forehead  yellow,  crown  black;  rest  of  the  upper  parts,  wings,  and 
tail  bright  olive-green;  no  wing-bars  or  tail-patches ;  uiuler  parts  bright  yel- 
low; bill  with  bristles  at  its  base.  Ad.  9. -Similar,  but  generally  without 
the  black  cap.  //«. — Similar,  but  without  black  cap.  L.,  r)-00;  W.,  '2'21 ;  T., 
203 ;  B.  from  N,,  -25. 

Ji'ange. — I^lortli  America;  breeds  from  British  Columbia,  Minnesota,  and 
Nova  Scotia  northward;  winters  in  Central  .\meriea. 

Washington,  rather  common  T.  V.,  May  s  to  •J3 ;  .\ng.  2S  to  Sept.  !."». 
Sing  Sing,  tolerably  eo  nmon  T.  V.,  May  1»  to  3(i;  .\ug.  10  to  Sept.  'J.  Cam- 
bridge, common  T.  V'.,  May  12  to  2.');  Sept.  1  to  20. 

A''.<  of  leaves  and  ixrasses,  lined  with  tine  grasses  and  hairs,  on  the  ground. 
Eggs,  four  to  five,  white,  speckled  with  cinnamon-rufous  and  lavender-gray, 
•51)  X  •48  (Davie). 

The  IJIack-cap  frequents  the  lower  woo,lliiiid  growth,  and  is  gen- 
erally found  near  water.  Like  other  members  of  this  genus,  it  has 
decided  talents  as  a  flycatcher,  and  cafitures  much  of  its  prey  on  the 
wing,  darting  out  into  tiie  air,  but  does  not,  like  a  true  Flycatcher, 
return  to  the  same  percli. 

Its  song  is  compared  by  Minot  to  that  of  the  Redstart  or  Yellow 
Warbler,  while  Nuttall  writes  it  " '/.s/i-'M-'M-'/s/jea,"  and  to  Goss  it 
sounds  like  *'2ee-2ec-2fe-2ee-e." 
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686.  Sylvania  canadensis  (Z /»?(.)■    Canaiuan  Wahbler.    (Fi^. 

lO'J.)  Ad.  S  .—  Upper  purts,  wings,  and  mil  gray  ;  no  wing-burs  or  tail-patelies ; 
crown  spotted  witli  black;  line  from  tiie  bill  to  the  eye  and  under  parts 
yellow;  sides  of  the  neck  black;  a  iieri-/ac>>  of  bhirk'  »pot(t  firrom  the  hrtntit ; 
under  tail-covcrt«  white;  bill  with  evident  bristle  at  its  base.  Ad.  9  and 
//«.— Similar,  but  with  no  black  on  the  head  or  sides  of  the  throat;  necklace 
indicated  by  dusky  spots.     L.,  5-(;i ;  W.,  '2-53;  T.,  ii"_':t;  H.  from  N.,  •«!. 

/('a/if/c— Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  northern  Michigan  and 
Massachusetts  to  Manitoba  and  Labrador,  and  winters  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

Washington,  very  common  T.  V.,  May  5  to  27 ;  Aug.  7  to  Sept.  2").  Sing 
Sing,  conmion  T.  V.,  May  (i  to  June  2;  Aug.  lu  to  Oct.  11.  Cambridge,  com- 
mon T.  v..  May  18  to  28;  Sept.  1  to  2U. 

AVa'<,  of  strips  of  bark,  bits  of  dead  wood,  and  moss  wrajipcd  in  leaves,  and 
lined  with  tine  rootlets,  in  mossy  bunks  or  under  roots.  A't/'jx,  four  to  hve, 
white,  speckled  and  spotted,  chieliy  at  the  larger  end,  with  rufous  or  rufous- 
brown,  'GO  X  'ol. 

Althoiigli  when  associated  witli  other  niigrfttiiig  Warblers  this  bird 
may  be  found  iu  woodhiiid  of  varied  character,  it  prefers  low,  wet 
woods,  in  which,  like  Wilson's  Black-cap.  it  frequents  the  lower  growth. 
Like  that  bird  also  it  is  an  expert  flycatcher. 

Its  song  is  sweet,  loud,  and  spirited.  Thompson  writes  it  "  p  it- 
ehe,  nip-if-che,  rup-H-chitf-il  Ut.'^ 

687.  Setophaga  ruticilla  (Linn.).  Amekican  REn.sTAUT.  (Sec 
Fig.  53,  ('.)  ,(//.  $  .--Ul  per  parts,  throat,  and  breast  sliiniiig  black  ;  basal  half 
of  the  wing-feathers  salmon,  end  half  and  wing-coverts  black  ;  basal  two 
thirds  of  all  but  the  middle  tail-featliers  salmon,  end  third  und  middle  feath- 
ei-a  black;  sides  of  the  breast  and  Hanks  deep  reddisli  salmon;  belly  white, 
tinged  with  salmon  ;  bill  with  prominent  bristles  at  its  base.  .4d.  9  .—Salmon 
of  the  S  replaced  by  dull  yellow;  liead  grayish;  back  ashy,  with  a  greenish 
tinge  ;  under  parts,  except  where  marked  with  yellow,  white.  Ii/i. — Kesemblo 
tlie  9  ;  the  s  acquires  his  full  pUnnage  the  third  year,  and  tlie  second  year 
has  the  plumage  mottled  with  black.  L.,  f)-41 ;  W.,  2-.'J7;  T.,  2-27 :  B.  from 
N.,  -27. 

RiiiKjc. — Xortli  .Vmerica ;  breetls  from  Kansas  and  Nortli  Carolina  north 
to  Labrador  and  Fort  Simpson  ;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washiiiirton.  very  abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  18  to  May  28  ;  Aug.  10  to  Sept.  2r) ; 
a  few  breed.  Siig  Sing,  commcm  S.  R.,  May  1  to  Oct.  3.  Cambridge,  very 
common  S.  R.,  May  T)  to  Se])t.  20. 

X<.it,  of  fine  strips  of  bark,  leaf  stalks,  and  plant  down,  tirnily  interwoven, 
lined  with  tendrils  and  fine  rootlets,  in  the  crotch,  of  a  sapling,  five  to  twenty 
feet  up.  A'f/f/.",  "»ur  to  five,  grayish  white  or  bluish  white,  spotted  ami  blotched, 
chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  with  cinnamon-  or  olive-brown,  -tis  x  -riO. 

If  this  active,  brilliantly  colored  iidmbitant  of  woodlands  was  as 
rare  as  he  is  beautiful,  we  would  consider  n  meeting  with  him  an  event 
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demanding  at  least  a  page  in  our  journals.  In  Cuba  most  of  our 
Wood  Warblers  are  known  simply  as  "J/anj9o.sas" — butterflies;  but 
the  Redstart's  bright  plumage  has  won  for  him  the  name  '•  CnndelHa" 
— the  little  torch  that  flashes  in  the  gloomy  depths  of  tropical  forests. 
Ching,  ching,  chee  ;  ser-wee.  mcee,  xwve-e-e  he  sings,  and  with  wings 
and  tail  outspread  whirls  about,  dancing  from  limb  to  limb,  darting 
upward,  floating  downward,  blown  hither  and  thither  like  a  leaf  in  the 
breeze.  But  the  gnats  dancing  in  the  sunlight  and  the  caterpillars 
feeding  in  the  shade  of  the  leaves  know  to  their  sorrow  that  his  erratic 
course  is  guided  by  a  purpose. 


Family  Motacillid^.    Wagtails  and  Pipits. 

Only  three  of  the  sixty  odd  species  in  this  family  inhabit  North 
America,  and  but  one  is  found  in  the  Eastern  States.  They  are  all 
terrestrial  birds,  and  have  been  named  from  their  habit  of  wagging 
their  tails.  ' 

697.  Anthus  pensilvanicus  {Lath.).  Amekican  Pipit :  Titlark. 
(See  Fig.  54.)  Ad. — Uj)per  parts  dark  brownisli  gray  ;  wings  and  tail  fuscous ; 
wing-coverts  tipped  with  whitish  or  butl'y  ;  end  half  of  outer  tail-feather 
white,  nc.\t  one  tipped  witii  white  ;  a  white  or  butly  line  over  the  eye ;  under 
parts  wliite  or  butty,  streaked  witli  fuscous,  except  on  the  throat  and  middle 
of  the  belly  ;  hind  toe-nail  the  loiKjtut,  an  long  as  or  longer  than  its  toe.  L., 
6-38;  W.,  3-50;  T.,  yiiii;  H.,  47. 

lianffe. — "North  America  nt  large,  breeding  in  the  higlier  parts  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  subarctic  districts,  and  wintering  in  the  Gulf  States, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America"  (A.  O.  U.). 

Washington,  W.  V.,  sometimes  abundant,  Oct.  15  to  Apl.  25.  Sing  Sing, 
common  T.  V.,  March  20  to  (?);  Sept.  24  to  Nov.  10.  Cambridge,  T.  V., 
abundant  Sept.  20  to  Nov.  10;  less  common  Apl.  10  to  May  20. 

Kent.,  of  grasses,  on  the  grouiul.  Iuj<jx,  four  to  six,  bluish  white  or  grayish 
white,  thickly  .  ul  <  vcnly  speckled  with  cinnamon-  or  vinaeeous-brown, 
•78  X  -57. 

Large,  open  tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  are  the  localities  in 
which  Titlarks  are  most  coniinon,  but  they  arc  also  found  in  numbers 
in  old  fields,  meadows,  and  pastures  inlaiul.  A  recently  burtu'd  uv 
newly  i)lowed  field  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  look  for  theni.  Once 
seen,  there  is  little  diniculty  in  identifying  tiicsc  graceful  tvalkern,  as 
they  run  on  before  you.  or  with  constant ly  wjigiring  tail  await  your 
approach.  The  individnais  of  a  flock  arc  geiicnilly  scattered  over  a 
varying  space  while  feeding,  but  when  flushed  they  rise  together  and, 
with  a  soft  di-e-dec,  (1i'i'-<h'i\  u\nunt  high  in  the  air  as  though  bound 
for  parts  unknown,  but  often,  after  hovering  above  you  for  several 
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seconds  in  an  undecided  way,  they  will  return  to  or  near  the  place 
from  which  they  rose. 

Their  flight  is  light  and  airy,  and  in  loose  companies  they  undulate 
gently  through  the  air  witiiout  apparent  effort,  uttering  their  faint 
dee-dee  as  they  fly. 

Spkagik's  Pipit  {700.  Anf/iUH >ipraffueii),(iHi)0(.'\c»  of  tho  Great  IMuins,  lias 
been  once  recorded  from  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  (Wayne,  Auk,  xi,  18'J4,  p.  80). 

The  EiRopEAN  White  Wagtail  {694.  Motacilla  alba)  and  P^ikopean 
Meadow  Pipit  (GOS.  Aiithus  pratensis)  have  been  recorded  as  of  aeeidentai 
occurrence  in  Greenland. 


Family  Troqlodytid^.    Thrashers,  Wrens,  etc. 

Two  quite  different  subfamilies  are  included  under  this  head,  the 
Thrashers  and  Mockingbirds,  numbering  some  ftfty  species,  and  com- 
prising the  subfamily  Miminm,  and  the  subfamily  T'roglodytinw,  which 
includes  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  known  species  oi  Wrens.  The 
former  is  a  distinctively  American  group,  most  numerously  represented 
in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of  the  continent,  only  a  dozen  spe- 
cies reaching  the  United  States.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  inhab- 
itants of  scruV)by  growths  and  bushy  borders  of  woods.  They  are  pos- 
sessed of  remarkable  vocal  ability,  and  the  Mockingbirds,  of  which 
there  are  sixteen  species,  are  universally  conceded  first  rank  among 
cur  song  birds  so  far  as  powers  of  execution  are  concerned. 

The  Wrens  have  a  few  representatives  in  the  Old  World,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  inhabit  America,  whore  they  are  most  abundant 
in  the  tropics.  Wrens,  as  a  rule,  are  thicket  haunters.  They  are 
active,  nervous,  excitable  birds,  and  most  of  the  species  have  charac- 
teristic scolding  notes  with  which  they  express  displeasure  or  alarm. 
The  majority  are  highly  musical. 

KEV   TO   THE    species. 

A.  Winjjover  S-oO;  tail  without  black  bars, 
rt.  Back  slate-color;  capl)lack;  under  tail-coverts  rufous-brown. 

7<H.  GATniRn. 

b.  Back  and  crown  grayish  ;  under  parts  whitisii ;  outer  tail-fcatlicrs  wiiite. 

T0.'5.    MoCKINUIIIKI). 

c.  Back  rufous;  under  parts  spotted  witli  l)lack   .    TOo.  Bkown  Tiikasiiek. 
Ji.  Willi;  less  tlian  .S-OO  ;  tail  with  numerous  small  bars. 

a.  Upper  parts  rufous,  a  Ioult,  coiisjiicuous  whitish  line  over  the  eye;  under 
partH  crcam-bu.'t  or  ochraceous-buff ;  wing  2"25  or  over. 

718.  Garoi.ina  When.     Il^^a.  Fi.okioa  Wrkv. 

h.  Upper  parts  uniform  dark,  reddish  olive-brown;  back  without  white 
Btrenks. 
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6».  Under  partd  whitish;  primaries  finely  barred;  no  white  line  over  the 

eye 721.  IIoi>e  \Vke\.    7'ilA.   VVestekn  IIoise  Wuen. 

A'.  Liuler  part.s  whitish  ;  priiiiariea  not  barred  ;  a  white  line  over  the  eye. 

"I'J.  Bewick's  When. 
J*.  Under  parts  l)rownish,  finely  barred  with  black.    72-_'.  Wintek  When. 
c.  Back  with  white  stn'aks. 
c*.  White  streaks  contined  to  tlie  center  of  the  back;  a  white  line  over 

the  eye 7'2">.  Luno-bii.i.ei)  Mausu  When  and  races. 

t'.  Crown,  back,  and  wing-covert-s  streaked  with  white. 

724.  SiioKT-uii.i.EK  Maush  When. 

703.  MimuspolyglottOS(Z//'/'.).  Mockincimud.  .(</.— Upper parta 
ashy;  wings  and  tail  fii.scous;  ba.sal  half  of  the  primaries  white;  outer  tail- 
feather  white,  next  mostly  white,  third  about  half  white;  under  parts  soiled 
white.     L.,  10-50;  W.,  4r)0;  T.,  4-li0;  H., -70. 

Jienmrks. — The  sexes  can  not  be  distinguished  in  color. 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  Baluimas  and  Mexico  to  southern  Illinois  and 
northern  New  Jersey,  any  rarely  to  Ma.ssachusetts ;  winters  from  \'irginia 
southward. 

Washington,  unconnnon  P.  K.,  less  numerous  in  winter.  C'ambriilge,  rare 
S.  K.,  Mch.  to  Nov. 

i\(v.<,  of  coarse  twigs,  weed  stalks,  etc.,  lined  with  rootlets.  cf)tton,  etc.,  in 
thickets,  orange  trees,  etc.  /:>/[/.<,  four  to  six,  pale  greenish  blue  or  hluish 
white,  sometimes  with  a  brownish  tinge,  rather  heavily  spotted  and  blotched, 
chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  with  cinnamon-  or  rufous-brown,  I'OO  x  •72. 

The  Mockingbird  might  be  called  our  naMonal  song-bird;  his  re- 
markable vocal  powers  have  made  him  famous  the  world  over,  while 
our  more  retiring  Thrushes  are  scarcely  to  be  found  mentioned  outside 
the  literature  of  ornithology.  He  is  a  good  citizen,  and  courting  rather 
than  shunning  pid)lic  life,  shows  an  evident  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  day.  He  lives  in  our  gardens,  parks,  and  scjuares,  and  even  in  the 
streets  of  the  town,  and  is  always  alert  and  on  i\\G  qui  vice ;  a  self- 
appointed  guardian,  whose  sharp  alarm  note  is  passed  from  bird  to 
bird  like  the  signals  of  watchmen. 

In  Florida,  Mockingbirds  begin  to  sing  in  February,  and  by  March 
1  the  air  rings  with  music.  The  heat  of  midday  is  insunicient  to  (juell 
their  ardor,  and  on  moonlight  nights  many  birds  sing  throughout  the 
night. 

It  is  customary  to  consider  the  M( ckitigltinl  a  musician  possessed 
of  marvelous  technique,  but  with  comparatively  liille  depth  of  feel- 
ing. He  is  said  to  create  intense  admiration  without  reaching  the 
sold.  But  listen  to  him  when  the  world  is  hushed,  when  the  air  is 
heavy  with  the  rich  fragrance  of  orange  blossoms  and  the  dewy  leaves 
glisten  in  the  moonlight,  and  if  his  song  does  not  thrill  you  then  con- 
fess yourself  deaf  to  Nature's  voices. 

Writers  have  compared  the  Mockingbird's  song  with  that  of  other 
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renowned  songsters — the  Nightingale,  for  instance — but  Dr.  R.  W. 
Shufeldt.  writing  in  Prof.  Newton's  Dictionary  of  Birds,  puts  it  very 
nicely  when  he  says:  •'!  believe,  were  he  successfully  introduced  into 
those  countries  where  the  Nightingale  flourishes,  that  princely  per- 
former might  some  day  wince  as  he  was  obliged  to  listen  to  his  own 
most  powerful  strains  poured  forth  with  all  their  native  purity  by  this 
king  of  feathered  mockers.  ..." 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  l)e  supposed  that  every  Mockingbird  is  a 
mocker;  there  is  much  variation  in  their  imitative  gifts.  Mr.  L.  M. 
Loomis  tells  me  of  a  Mockingbird  he  once  heard  singing  in  South 
Carolina  who  imitated  the  notes  of  no  less  than  thirty-two  different 
species  of  birds  found  in  the  same  locality,  and  this  during  ten  min- 
utes' continuous  singing !  This  was  a  phenomenal  performance,  one  I 
have  never  heard  approjiched,  for  in  my  experience  many  Mockingbirds 
have  no  notes  besides  their  own,  and  good  mockers  are  exceptional. 

704.  Galeoscoptes  carolineneds  (Linn.).    CATmnn.    ff^co  Fig. 

55,  h.)  yl(/.  — Crnw  11  iiiul  tail  lilack  ;  under  toil-voiwta  c/untnut,  soiia'tinics 
spotted  with  slaty,  and  rarely  largely  slaty;  rest  of  tlie  pluiiiuge  slaty  gray. 
1..,  S-y-t;  W.,  3-54;  T.,  305:  R,  -(10. 

A'a/*f/<'.— North  Aiiieriea;  breeds  in  tlie  eastern  United  States  from  tlie 
(Julf  States  to  New  Brunswiek  aiul  northwestward  to  the  Saskutcliewan  and 
British  Colunibia;  winters  li-oiii  Florida  southward. 

Washington,  aliiuulant  S.  K.,  Apl.  'Ju  to  Oet. ;  oeeasionally  winters.  Sing 
Sing,  eoiuiiion  S.  K.,  Apl.  'J8  to  Oet.  25.  Cuiiibridge,  abundant  S.  K.,  May  6 
to  Sept.  SO. 

Ai'«t,  of  twigs,  grasses,  and  leaves,  lined  witli  rootlets,  in  tliiekets  or 
densely  foliaged  trees.     AV/j/.v,  three  to  five,  rieh  greeiiLsh  blue,  -94  x  -07. 

The  Catbird  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  birds  in  North  America. 
He  is  inclined  to  be  very  friendly  to  man,  and  where  he  is  well  treated 
and  his  confidence  won  he  likes  to  nest  near  our  homes,  showing  him- 
self delightfully  familiar,  conung  around  the  door  steps,  answering 
one's  calls  and  talk,  and  singing  by  the  hour  for  our  entertainment. 
In  the  garden  and  orchard  he  is  as  useful  as  he  is  enchanting,  for  he 
is  an  untiring  devourer  of  insects,  and  his  value  in  preserving  our 
fruits  can  hardly  be  overrated.  In  this  way  he  earns  his  full  share  of 
the  fruit  protected,  and  it  should  not  be  grudged  to  him  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  take  it,  as  he  surely  will. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Catbird  is  a  charming  singer, 
for  the  reason,  probably,  that  his  song  is  rarely  loud,  and  is  preferably 
given  from  the  depths  of  the  thickest  shrub  he  can  find.  One  more 
often  hears  than  sees  him  sing,  and  will  miss  even  the  hearing  unless 
quite  near,  and  gifted  with  a  listening  ear,  ever  open  to  bird  notes. 

The  Catbird  mother  is  one  of  Uie  most  anxious  and  devoted.    If 
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her  nest  is  discovered,  she  exhibits  so  much  distress  that  one  sympa- 
thetic to  bird  griefs  has  no  heart  to  pursue  investigations. 

The  Catbird  is  generous  and  helpful  toothei-sof  his  kind  in  trouble 
of  any  sort,  feeding  and  caring  for  deserted  or  orphaned  young  ones 
of  any  species,  and  always  ready  to  aid  distracted  parents  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  home  and  little  ones. 

He  is  of  a  lively  and  restless  temperament,  entirely  lacking  the 
serene  repose  of  his  near  relatives,  the  Thrushes.  He  is  always  toss- 
ing upward  or  spreading  his  tail,  jerking  his  lithe  body  about,  now 
crouching  like  a  cat  ready  to  spring,  then  straightening  himself  up 
very  tall;  one  moment  pulling  his  leathers  out  till  he  looks  like  a 
ball,  and  the  next  holding  them  closely  against  his  body.  He  is  very 
playftd,  full  of  droll  pranks  and  quaint  i)erfornuinces.  I  know  of 
no  bird  better  worth  cherishing  and  cultivating  than  the  Catbird. 

Olive  Thokxe  Miller. 

705«  Hajrporhjnichus  ruftis  (Z /»».).    Bhown  Thkashkk;  Bhown 
Timrs".    (See  Fig.  ,")."),  (/.)     .!(/.— Upper  parts,  wings,  ami  tail  rufous;  wing 
coverts  tipi>ed  witli  wliitish  ;  under  parts  white,  heavily  streaked  with  l)laei'., 
except  on  the  throat  and  middle  of  the  belly.     L.,  ll-4"2;  W.,  4'0(] ;  T.,  a-Oj; 

B.,  -m. 

Kaiige. — flastern  North  Ameriea;  breeds  from  the  (iulf  States  to  Mani- 
toba, Maine,  and  Montreal :  winters  from  Virginia  southward. 

VVashingtoii,  very  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  ;">  to  *)et.  lo;  oeeasiotudly  winters. 
Sing  Sing,  eonunon  S.  R.,  Apl.  22  to  Oct.  28.  Cambridge,  very  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  25   o  Oct.  15. 

At'A'^,  of  twigs,  coarse  rootlets,  and  leaves,  lined  with  tiner  rootlets,  in 
bushes,  thickets,  or  on  the  ground.  AV/j/*',  three  to  six,  bluish  wliite  or  grayish 
white,  tliiekly,  evenly,  and  minutely  speckled  with  cinnamon-  or  rufou.s- 
brown,  1-08  x  -SO. 

Hedgerows,  shrubbery  about  the  borders  of  woods,  scrubby  growth, 
or  thickets  in  dry  fields,  are  alike  frequented  by  the  Thrasher.  Gen- 
erally speaking  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  undergrowth,  where  he  passes 
much  tin>e  on  the  ground  foraging  among  the  fallen  leaves.  He  is  an 
active,  suspicious  bird,  who  does  not  like  to  be  watched,  and  expresses 
his  annoyance  with  an  unpleasant  kissing  note  or  sharply  whistled 
whehi. 

Like  many  thicket-haunting  birds,  who  ordinarily  shun  observa- 
tion, he  seeks  an  exposed  position  when  singing.  Morning  and  even- 
ing he  numiits  to  a  favorite  perch — generally  in  the  upper  branches  of 
a  tree — and  delil)erately  gives  his  entire  attention  to  his  song.  This 
is  repeated  many  times,  the  bird  singing  almost  continuously  for  an 
extended  interval.  He  is  a  finished  musician,  and.  although  his  reper- 
toire is  limited  to  one  air,  he  rivals  the  Mockingbird  in  the  richness 
of  his  tones  and  execution.    I  never  listen  to  the  Thrasher's  song  with- 
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out  involuntarily  excluiming,  "  What  a  magnificent  performance ! " 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain  consciousness  and  lack  of  spontaneity 
about  it  which  makes  it  appeal  to  the  mind  rather  than  to  the 
heart. 

718.  Thryothorus  ludovlcian«»  ( Lnth.).  Carolina  Wkkn.  (See 
Fig.  .'»"),  c'.j  Ad. —  Lppir  luuts  rutuus-biowu  ;  feutliers  of  the  rump  witli  cou- 
conled  dotrtiy  white  spots;  u  long,  conspicuous  whitisli  line  over  tlic  eye; 
wings  uiid  tuil  rufous-brown,  finely  burred  with  black ;  under  parts  ocliru- 
ceou.^-buti' or  cream-butf,  whiter  on  the  throat;  flunks  soinetiaies  with  a  few 
blackish  bars.    L.,  5-50;  W.,  a-30;  T.,  2-00;  B.,  60. 

liaiige. — Eastern  United  States ;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  to  southern 
Iowa,  nortlieru  Illinois,  and  southern  Connecticut;  resident,  except  at  the 
nortliern  limit  of  its  range. 

VVa.-ihington,  conmion  P.  R. 

^ViA<,  bulky,  of  grussef",  feuthers,  leaves,  etc.,  lined  with  finer  grasses,  long 
hairs,  etc.,  in  holes  in  trees  or  stumps,  nooks  and  crevices  about  buildings, 
etc.  I'-'ijg"-,  four  to  si.\,  white  or  creamy  white,  witii  numerous  cinnamon-, 
rufous-brown,  and  lavender  markings,  sometimes  wreathed  about  the  larger 
enil,  '"to  X  "oS. 

The  cozy  nooks  and  corners  about  the  home  of  man  which  prove 
so  attractive  to  the  House  Wren  have  no  charms  for  tliis  bird.  His 
wild  nature  demands  the  freedom  of  the  fcrests,  and  he  shows  no  dis- 
position to  adapt  himself  to  new  conditions.  Undergrowtlis  near 
water,  fallen  tree  tops,  brush  lieaps,  and  rocky  places  in  the  woods 
where  he  can  dodge  in  and  out  and  in  a  twinkling  appear  or  disap- 
pear, like  a  feathered  Jack-in-the-box,  are  the  resorts  he  chooses. 

Tlie  nervous  activity  so  characteristic  of  all  Wrens  reaches  in  him 
its  highest  development.  Wliatcver  he  may  be  when  ahme,  he  is  never 
at  rest  so  long  as  he  imiigines  himself  oVtserved.  Now  he  is  on  this 
side  of  us,  now  on  that :  a  moment  later,  on  a  stump  before  us,  bob- 
bing up  and  down  and  gesticulating  wildly  with  his  expressive 
tail ;  but  as  a  rule  he  is  seldom  in  sight  more  than  a  second  at  a 
time. 

Of  course,  so  excitable  a  nature  must  find  other  than  physical  out- 
let for  his  irrepressible  energy,  and  lie  accompanies  his  movements  by 
more  or  less  appropriate  notes:  scolding  cavks,  clinking,  metallic  rat- 
tles, musical  trills,  tree-toadlike  krrrhigs — in  fact,  he  possesses  an 
ahnost  ondless  vocabulary.  He  is  sometimes  called  Mocking  Wren, 
but  the  hundreds  of  birds  I  have  heard  were  all  too  original  to  lM)rrow 
from  others.  In  additi(m  to  his  peculiar  calls  he  possesses  a  variety  of 
loud,  ringing  whistles,  somewhat  similar  in  tone  to  those  of  the  Tufted 
Titmou.se  or  Cardinal,  and  fully  as  loud  as  if  not  louder  than  the  notes 
of  the  latter.  The  more  common  ones  resemble  the  syllables  ichee-udel, 
whee-udel,  ivhee-udel,  and  tea-kettle,  tea-kettle,  tea-kettle.  .    , 
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718a.  T.  L  miamensifl  Ii!'l(ju\  Flokida  Wkkn.— Similar  to  the 
preceding.  l)Ut  larger;  ujiper  parts  darker;  under  parts  more  deeply  colored. 
\V.,  2-4<i;  T.,  2- lit;  H.,  TO. 

liaiiije. — Florida,  from  Pasco  and  Brevard  Counties  southward. 


719.  Thryothoiois  bewickii  {Au,'.).     Bkwi 
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W 


UK.V. 
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I'pper  i>arts  dark  cinnamon-brown ;  feathers  of  the  rump  with  conceaUd, 
ilowny  white  spots;  prhiiarlts  not  barrtd ,'  central  tail-feathers  barred  ;  outer 
ones  black,  tipped  with  grayish ;  a  white  line  over  the  eye ;  under  parts 
grayish  white;  flanks  brownish.    L.,  oOO;  \V..  '1-M;  T.,  "i-lO;  B.,  -j^O. 

Jidiige. — "  Eastern  United  States,  rare  and  U>cal  east  of  Alleghanies  and 
north  of  40°;  west  to  edge  of  Great  IMains;  wintei-s  in  more  southern  dis- 
tricts (Georgia  to  eiustern  Texas)  "  (Ridgw.). 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  may  winter,  Apl.  4  to  ii'J;  Nov.  24  to  Dee.  '22. 

Ned,  resembles  that  of  T.  wdon  ;  location  the  same.  AV/;/.«,  four  to  six, 
wliitc,  speckled  w  ith  cinnamon-,  rutbus-brown,  or  lavender,  evenly,  or  in  a 
wreath  at  the  larger  end,  HIG  x  "50. 

'•No  l)ird  more  deserves  the  protection  of  man  than  Bewick's 
Wren.  He  does  not  need  man's  encouragement,  for  he  conies  of  his 
own  accord  and  installs  himself  as  a  member  of  the  community  wlier- 
ever  it  suits  his  taste.  He  is  found  about  the  cow-shed  and  barn 
akmg  with  the  Pewee  and  Barn  Swallow;  lie  investigates  the  pig-sty, 
then  explores  the  garden  fence,  and  finally  mounts  to  the  roof  and 
pours  forth  one  of  the  sweetest  f^^oiigs  that  ever  was  heard.  Not  .  .  . 
like  the  House  Wren's  merry  roundelay,  but  a  fine,  clear,  bold  song, 
uttered  as  the  singer  sits  with  head  thrown  back  and  long  tail  pend- 
ent— a  song  which  may  be  lieard  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  and  in 
com[)arison  with  which  the  faint  chant  of  the  Song  Sparrow  sinks 
into  insignificance.  The  ordinary  note  is  a  soft,  low  plit,  uttered  as 
the  bird  hops  about,  its  long  tail  carried  erect  or  even  leaning  for- 
ward, and  jerked  to  one  side  at  short  intervals.  In  its  movements  it 
is  altogether  more  deliberate  than  eith*^.  T.  ludovicianus  or  T.  aedon^ 
but  nothing  can  excel  it  in  quickness  •..    on  it  is  pursued"  (Bidgway). 

721.  Troglodytes  aedon  VUiU.  IIovse  When.  Jt/.— Upper 
parts  cinnamon  olive-brown,  more  rufous  on  the  rump  and  tail ;  back  gener- 
ally with  indistinct  bars;  feathers  of  the  nimp  with  concealed,  ilmrui/  white 
spots;  wings  and  tail  tincly  barred  ;  under  parts  whitish,  sides  or  thinks  with 
numerous  blackish  bars.     L.,  500;  W.,  1-97  ;  T.,  I'Yl ;  B.,  -50. 

Ji((i>tjf. — Easteru  North  America;  breeds  as  far  north  as  Manitoba,  Mont- 
real, and  Maine;  and  winters  from  South  Carolina  southward. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  15  tu  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  23  to  Oct.  14.     Cambridge,  locally  conmion  S.  R.,  .May  1  to  Sept.  25. 

j\ent,  of  twigs  lined  with  grasses,  generally  filling  the  hole  in  a  tree,  bird- 
box,  crevice,  etc.,  in  which  it  is  placed.  E(/(ji^,  six  to  eight,  vinaceous,  uni- 
form, or  minutely  speckled,  with  generally  a  wreath  of  a  deeper  shade  at  the 
larger  end,  "05  x  "ol. 
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It  has  been  claiinccl  that  the  name  nousc  Wren  is  a  misnomer,  be- 
cause in  the  south  during  the  winter  these  birds  are  found  in  the  for- 
ests miles  from  the  nearest  habitation.  This,  however,  is  owing  to 
circumstances  over  which  the  House  Wren  has  no  control.  He  is  just 
as  much  of  a  House  Wren  in  the  south  as  he  is  in  the  north ;  you  will 
find  a  pair  in  possession  of  every  suitable  dwelling.  The  difficulty  is 
that  in  the  winter  there  are  more  House  Wrens  than  there  are  houses, 
and,  being  of  a  somewhat  irritable  disposition,  the  House  Wren  will 
not  share  his  quarters  with  others  of  his  kind.  Late  comers,  there- 
fore, who  can  not  get  a  snug  nook  about  a  house  or  outbuilding,  are 
forced  to  resort  to  the  woods. 

In  the  summer,  when  they  are  spread  over  a  much  greater  area, 
House  Wrens  are  very  particular  in  their  choice  of  haunts,  and  for 
this  reason  are  locally  distributed.  Having  selected  a  nesting  site, 
they  become  much  attached  to  it,  and  return  to  the  same  place  year 
after  year.  It  may  be  a  bird-box,  a  crevice  in  a  building,  a  hollow  in 
an  apple  tree,  or  hole  in  a  fence  rail ;  wherever  it  is,  it  is  theirs,  and 
they  will  fight  for  it  against  all  comers. 

The  song  of  the  House  Wren  is  delivered  witli  characteristic  en- 
ergy— a  sudden  outpouring  of  music  which  completely  dominates  the 
singer,  who  with  raised  head  und  drooped  tail  trembles  with  the  vio- 
lence of  his  effort. 

781b.  T.  a*  azteCUS  (Bdinl).  Westkrx  House  When.— Similar  Lo 
the  preceilinfT,  l)ut  uppi'r  purtt*  litrliter  and  less  rut'ous,  the  back  and  rump 
generally  distinctly  barred  with  blackish. 

Range. — Interior  of  North  America,  cast  to  tiie  Mississippi  Valley;  Min- 
nesota, Illinois,  ■  \  \ 

722.  Troglodytes  hiemalis  Vieill.  Winteh  Wren.  J^i.— Upper 
parts  dark  cinnam  in-brown ;  featliers  of  the  rump  with  concealed,  downy 
white  spots ;  win<rs  and  tail  barred  ;  under  parts  waslicd  with  jmle  cinnamon- 
brown^i  the  lower  breast,  sides,  and  belly  more  or  less  lieavily  barred  with 
black.     L.,  4-0(5 ;  W.,  1-80  ;  T.,  1-24:;  B.,  -35. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  the  Northern  States  north- 
ward, and  southward  along  the  Alleghanies  to  North  Carolina;  winters  from 
Massachusetts  and  Illinois  to  Florida. 

Wiuslungton,  rather  common  W.  V.,  Sept.  25  to  May  1.  Sinjr  Sing,  tolera- 
bly common  W.  V.,  Sept.  18  to  Apl.  27.  (Cambridge,  T.  V.,  rather  common, 
Sept.  20  to  Nov.  25 ;  rare,  Apl.  10  to  May  1 :  a  very  few  winter. 

Nest.,  of  small  twigs  and  moss,  lined  with  feathers,  in  the  roots  of  a  tree, 
brush-heap,  or  similar  place.  "  Engs.,  five  to  seven,  white  or  creamy  white, 
finely  but  rather  sparingly  speckled  with  reddi.sh  brown,  sometimes  nearly 
immaculate,  -69  x  -SO"  (Ridgw.). 

When  looking  for  a  Winter  Wren  during  the  fall  migration  I  go 
to  an  old  raspberry  patch,  and  in  the  woods  watch  the  stumps  and 
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fallen  trees.  In  the  shadow  of  the  woods  it  is  easy  to  overlook  tlio 
small  dark  bird  creeping  under  a  log  or  clambering  over  an  old  slump. 
But  often,  when  sitting  alone  in  the  deserted  patch,  my  heart  has  Ijoen 
warmed  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  the  plump  little  Wren  atilt  of  a 
dry  golden-rod  stalk  close  beside  me.  Ids  tail  standing  straight  over 
his  back  and  his  head  cocked  on  one  side.  lie  would  bow  to  me  with 
a  droll  bobbing  motion,  but  his  heart  •  qnip-quap  and  the  frank  look 
of  interest  in  his  bright  eyes  showed  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  nuikc 
friends.  Many  a  dull  morning  has  been  gladdened  by  such  an  en- 
counter. 

Perhaps  my  choicest  memories,  however,  are  of  a  Wren  who  left 
his  usual  honje  in  the  dark  coniferous  forest  for  our  brighter  wood- 
lands of  maple  and  beech.  He  built  his  nest  in  an  upturned  root  on 
the  edge  of  a  bit  of  marshy  land,  helping  himself  to  some  feathers  the 
Scarlet  Tanager  had  left  at  his  bath  in  the  swamp  V)ehind. 

I  had  never  before  had  a  chance  to  listen  to  his  famous  song,  and 
it  was  the  event  of  the  summer  in  the  woods.  Full  of  trills,  runs,  and 
grace  notes,  it  was  a  tinkling,  rippling  roundelay.  It  made  me  think 
of  the  song  of  the  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  the  volume  and  ringing 
quality  of  both  being  startling  from  birds  of  their  size.  I5ut  while 
the  Kinglet's  may  be  less  hampered  by  considerations  of  tune,  the 
Wren's  song  has  a  more  appealing  human  character.  It  is  like  the  bird 
himself.  The  dark  swamps  are  niade  glad  by  the  joyous,  wonderful 
song.  Florence  A.  jNIehriam. 

724.  Cistothorus  Stellaris  {Licht.).    Short-billed  Mahsii  Wimx. 
Ad. — Entire  upper  parts  streaked  witli  white,  bluek,  and  ochraeeous-butJ  ; 
wings  and  tail  barred  ;  under  parts  wliite,  washed 
with   o(!hraceous-buff  on    the   breast,  sides,   and 
under  tail-coverts.     L.,  4'00;  W.,  ITo;  T.,  1-41; 
B.,  -42. 

Range. — Eastern  Nortli  America;  V)reedsas  far 
north  as  Manitoba  and  Massachusetts;  winters 
from  the  Gulf  States  southward. 

Wa-sliinirton,  very  rare  T.  V.,  two  instances, 
May.  Sing  Sing,  rare  S.  R.,  to  Oct.  ItJ.  Cam- 
bridge, locally  common  S.  K.,  May  15  to  Oct.  1. 

Nest^  globular,  the  entrance  on  one  side,  of  grasses,  lined  witli  plant  down, 
on  or  near  the  ground,  in  a  tussock  of  tall  grass.  lujij",  six  to  eight,  pure 
white,  rarely  with  a  few  lavendcir  sjHits,  "02  x  •47. 

This  bustling,  energetic  little  creature  will  much  more  often  bo 
heard  than  seen.  Its  ordinary  call-note,  like  the  sound  of  two  pebbles 
struck  together,  may  be  heard  in  a  dozen  directions  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  one  of  the  birds  comes  in  view,  so  careful  are  they  to 
keep  concealed  among  the  protecting  sedge.    The  ordinary  song  of 
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the  species  has  much  the  siimc  timbre  as  the  call-note ;  it  resembles  the 

sylhiblcs    chap chap— chap-chap,   chap    chap-chap-chap-p-p-rrrr  ; 

but  during  the  height  of  the  love  season  it  vents  its  feelings  in  u  much 
more  ambitious  refrain,  one  which,  while  it  is  everywhere  varied  and  in 
parts  very  miisical.  is  still  conspicuous  for  the  amount  of  chapperiug 
that  enters  into  its  cotnposition.  While  singing,  it  is  usually  seen 
clinging  to  the  side  of  some  tall  swaying  reed  with  its  tail  bent  for- 
ward so  far  jis  almost  to  touch  the  head,  thus  exhibiting  in  an  exag- 
gerated manner  a  characteristic  attitude  of  all  the  Wrens. 

This  is  less  a  species  of  the  deep-water  marshes  than  is  the  long- 
billed  member  of  the  genus,  and  often  it  will  be  found  in  places 
that  are  little  more  than  damp  meadows.  It  is  remarkably  mouselike 
in  its  habits  and  movements,  and  can  be  flushed  only  with  extreme 
difficulty.  Ernest  E.  Thompson. 

726.  Cistothorus  palustris  (  WUs.).    Long-billed  Mak.su  Wren. 

Ad. — Crowu  olive-brown,  blacker  on  the  w'ulcs,  iv  white  line  over  tlie  eye ; 

buck  black,  streaked  with  wliite ;  rump  citi- 
naiiion-browu;  wings  and  tail  burred;  un- 
der parts  white ;  nides  waslied  with  gruyisli 
brown.    L.,  5-20;  W.,  l-'jo;  T.,  l-()8;  B.,  •.■)!>. 

linnge. — Eustern  North  America;  breeds 
from  the  Gulf  Slates  to  Manitol)a  and  Massa- 
chusetts; winters  from  the  <iulf  States,  and 
locally  farther  north,  southward  to  Mexico. 

Wasliiu<,'ton,  very  numerous  S.  R.,  Apl. 
30  to  Oct.  -W.     Sin^'   Slnjr,   common   S.  R., 

May  10  to  Oct.  28.     Cambridge,  locally  abundant  S.  R.,  May  15  to  Oct.; 

sometimes  a  few  winter. 

Nest^  globulur,  the  entrance  at  one  side,  of  coarse  grnsses,  reed  stalks,  etc., 

lined  with  fine  grasses,  nttaehed  to  reeds  or  bushes.     Egyi^,  five  to  nine,  imi- 

forni,  minutely  speckled  or  thickly  murked  with  cinnamon-  or  olive-brown, 

•05  X  -49. 

If  you  would  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  Marsh  Wren,  you  have 
only  to  visit  his  home  in  the  cat-tails  and  tall,  reedy  grasses  bordering 
river-s  creeks,  and  sloughs.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  announce  your- 
self; he  will  know  of  your  presence  long  before  you  know  of  his,  and 
from  the  inner  chambers  of  his  dwelling  will  proceed  certain  scolding, 
caching  notes  before  this  nervous,  excitable  bit  of  feathered  life  ap- 
pears on  his  threshold.  With  many  flourishes  of  the  tail  and  much 
bobbing  and  attitudinizing,  lie  inquires  your  business,  but  before  you 
have  had  time  enough  to  inspect  him  he  has  darted  back  into  his 
damp  retreats,  and  you  can  tell  of  his  frequently  changing  position 
only  by  his  scolding,  grumbling  notes. 

All  this  time  his  neighbors— and  he  generally  has  numbers  of 
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them — have  doubtless  been  charming  you  with  their  rippling,  bub- 
bling, gurgling  song.  It  is  quite  beyond  their  control;  they  seem 
filled  to  overflowing  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  nnisic.  S<ime- 
times,  like  a  nune  of  melody,  it  explodes  within  them  and  lifts  them 
from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  flags  up  into  the  air  above. 

726b.  C.  p.  griaevm  llriuxt.  Wuicthinoton's  Maksm  Wkkn.— 
"  Rluek  lit  uppiT  part.s  imioli  dulliT  ami  les.s  externleil  tliaii  in  jmii/strix,  usu- 
ally continud  to  tlie  extreme  wideM  of  tlio  crown  and  u  short,  narrow  area  in 
the  middle  of  tlic  baek,  and  in  extreme  specimens  aliiiost  whully  alwent. 
JJrown  of  hides,  tiankw,  and  upper  parts  pale  and  (.'niyisli.  Dark  iiuirkiMjrs  of 
the  under  tail-coverts,  tlanks,  «ides,  and  breiust  faint,  confuseil,  and  incon- 
spicuous, sometimes  i.ractically  wanting,'."  \V.,  1-su  ;  T.,  1-53;  B.,  '50  (Brew- 
ster, Auk.  X,  1H'J3,  p.  218). 

Hnnge. — Coast  of  >50uth  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

786*1*  C.  p>  nuurlaJUB  (Scott).  Makian's  Maksh  Wkkn.— Similar 
U)  ('.  pnliixtriK.  but  with  the  upper  parts  darker,  the  sides  atnl  thinks  of  about 
the  same  color  as  the  rump;  tlie  uiuler  tail-coverts,  and  sometimes  the  lireust, 
barred  or  spotted  with  black.     W.,  1-8");  T.,  ITr);  B.,  o^. 

A'a«j/<;.— Gulf  coast  of  Florida,  and  probably  westward  to  Louisiana. 

Family  CERTHiiDiE.    Creepers. 

This  is  an  Old- World  family,  numV)ering  about  twelve  species,  of 
which  only  one  is  found  in  America.  Our  bird  and  its  several  races 
belong  to  the  northern  group  containing  the  species  witii  stiffened 
tails.  It  is  a  true  tree-creeper,  and,  like  a  Woodpecker,  uses  its  tail 
as  a  prop  in  climbing. 

786*  Certhia.  fkmiliaris  ainerica>na<  ( Bnnnp.).  Brown  CuKErER. 
(See  Fi(j.  .50.)  Ad. — Upper  jmrts  mixed  white,  fuscous,  and  oeliraoeous-i)uff ; 
rump  pale  rufous;  wintrs  with  a  band  of  crcam-buft';  tail  pale  i;riiyish 
brown,  the  feathers  d{fened  and  sharph/  pointed;  under  parts  white;  bill 
slightly  curved.     L.,  S-fit; ;  W.,  2-.')r, ;  T..  2-fi.'') ;  B.,  -0.3. 

Ranfje. — Eastern  North  .\mcnca;  i)rccds  from  Minnesota  and  Maine 
northward;  mlj^rates  south  in  winter  ns  far  as  the  Gulf  States. 

Wiu»liini.'ton,  common  W.  V.,  Sept.  2.")  to  .\pl.  2Ty.  Siiiir  Sin?,  tolerably 
common  W.  V.,  Sept.  20  to  May  7.  Cambridge,  common  T.  V.,  rather  com- 
mon W.  v.,  Sept.  25  to  May  1. 

Ni-nt.  oftwijrs,  strips  of  l)ark,  bits  of  dead  wood,  moss,  etc.,  placed  behind 
the  loose  bark  of  a  tree.  Ecjrju.  iivc  to  eijrht,  white,  spotted  and  speckled 
with  cinnamon-  or  rufous-brown  and  hivendiT.  chiefly  in  a  wreath  at  the 
larger  end,  -62  x  -47  (Brewster,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  iv,  isr'.i,  p.  I'JO). 

The  facts  in  the  case  will  doubtless  show  that  the  patient,  plod- 
ding Brown  Creeper  is  searching  for  the  insects,  eggs,  and  larvje  which 
are  hidden  in  crevices  in  the  bark  ;  but  after  watching  him  for  several 
mitiutes  one  becomes  impressed  with  the  thought  that  he  has  lost  the 
80 
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only  thing  in  the  world  he  ever  cared  for,  and  that  his  one  object  in 
life  is  to  find  it.  Ignoring  you  completely,  with  scarcely  a  pause,  he 
winds  his  way  in  a  preoccupied,  near-sighted  nuinner  up  a  tree  trunk. 
Having  finally  reached  the  top  of  his  spiral  staircase,  one  might  sup- 
pose he  would  rest  long  enough  to  survey  his  surroundings,  but  like  a 
bit  of  loosened  bark  he  dro^-s  off  to  the  base  of  the  nearest  tree  and 
resumes  his  never-ending  task. 

He  has  no  time  to  waste  in  words,  but  occasionally,  without  stop- 
ping in  his  rounds,  he  utters  a  few  scroeping,  squeaky  notes,  which 
are  about  as  likely  to  attract  attention  as  he  is  himself.  As  for  song, 
one  would  say  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  but  Mr.  Brewster,*  in 
his  biography  of  this  bird,  tells  us  that  in  its  summer  home,  amid 
the  northern  spruces  and  firs,  it  has  an  exquisitely  pure,  tender  song 
of  four  notes,  "  the  first  of  moderate  pitch,  the  second  lower  and  less 
emphatic,  the  third  rising  again,  and  the  last  abruptly  falling,  but 
dying  away  in  an  indescribably  plaintive  cadence,  like  the  soft  sigh  of 
the  'vinU  among  the  pine  boughs." 

Family  Parid^.    Nuthatches  and  Tits. 

Two  well-marked  subfamilies  are  included  here,  the  Siftincv,  or 
Nuthatches,  and  Parime,  or  Chickadees.  They  are  distributed  through- 
out the  tem|»erute  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  About  twenty 
species  of  Nuthatchc  are  known,  of  which  four  are  American.  They 
are  all  climbers,  but,  unlike  the  Woodpeckers  and  Creepers,  climb 
downward  as  well  as  upward,  and  do  not  use  their  tails  as  a  support. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  their  habit  of  wedging  nuts  (with  our 
species,  usually  beechnuts)  in  a  crevice  in  the  bark  and  then  hatching 
them  by  repeated  strokes  with  their  bills. 

The  subfamily  Parimv  contains  some  seventy-flve  species,  of  which 
no  less  than  fifty,  including  the  thirteen  Nortii  American  species,  be- 
long in  the  genus  Pariis.  lioth  our  Nuthatches  and  Chickadees  are 
migratory  at  the  northern  parts  of  their  range.  After  the  migration 
they  are  generally  found  in  small  gr  ips,  composed  probably  of  the 
members  of  a  family,  whi'  h  wander  through  the  woods  within  certain 
definite  limits. 

KEY   TO    THE    SPECIES. 

A.  lliront  blaok. 

a.  Crown  brown :  sides  chestnut 740.  IIidsoxian  Ciiickadee. 

b.  Crown  bliK'k;  outer  miirfrin  of  greater  winjr-eoverts  dist'uu'tly  whitisli ; 
winur  jrenerally  over  2-50 T-"?'}.  Chickadee. 

c.  Crown  black;  jrreatcr  winsj-covorts  without  white  ninrgins;  wing  umicr 
2-50 73*5.  Cakolina  Chickadee. 

♦  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  iv,  1879,  pp.  199-209. 
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£.  Throat  not  bhick. 

a.  Under  parts  more  or  less  wiuslnd  with  rufous;  ii  l)iaek  or  gray  streak 
throu^'li  tlie  eye 7-S.  Ked-uueastem  Nituak  ii. 

b.  UiuliT  parts  white  or  whitisli ;  under  tuil-eoverts  more  or  less  rut'uus;  tail 
witli  wliite  spots. 

727.    WlllTE-ISKEASTEI)  NlTIIATCII.      7276.    Fl.OKIDA  Nl  TU.VTCU. 

c.  Uiuler  jiarts  wliite  or  whitlsli ;  Hanks  witli  rufous;  ii>>  wliite  in  tlie  tail; 
headerested 7-">l.  Tiftei)  Tit.molse. 

d.  Whole  top  of  the  head  brown  ....  72',i.  Ukown-iieaueu  Nuthatch. 

727*  Sitta  carolinensis  /.nth.  White-bueastei)  Nitiiatcii.  .((/. 
<S  . — Top  of  the  liead  and  front  part  of  tiie  haek  siiiniiiij  bluek  ;  rest  of  the 
upper  part.s  bluisli  gray;  inner  secondaries  bluisli  ^n-ay,  marked  with  hlaek  ; 
wing-coverts  and  quills  ti]>ped  with  whitish  ;  outer  tail-feaUiers  blaek,  witli 
wliite  patciies  near  their  tips ;  nruldlo  ones  bluish  gray  ;  mides  of  the  haul  and 
un<.ler  parts  white;  lower  belly  and  under  tail-eoverts  luixeil  witli  rufous. 
Ail.  9. — Similar,  but  the  blaek  of  the  head  and  back  veiled  by  bluish  gray. 
L.,  G-07  ;  W.,  3-48;  T.,  1-<I2;  Ji.,  •7<). 

Itaitge. — Eastern  North  Ameriea;  breeds  from  the  (lulf  States  to  Mitine- 
BOta  and  New  Brunswick ;  generally  resident  througiiout  its  range. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.  and  W.  V.,  less  eoiiinion  S.  R.  Sing  Sing, 
common  P.  Iv.  Cami)ridgo,  P.  R..  rare  in  summer,  uneonimon  in  winter,  com- 
mon in  migrations;  most  numerous  in  (Jet.  ami  Nov. 

Ked.1  of  feathers,  leaves,  etc.,  in  i'.  hole  in  a  tree  or  stump.  AV/f/.s',  five  to 
eight,  white  or  creamy  wliite,  thickly  and  rather  evenly  spotted  and  speckled 
with  rufous  and  lavender,  "70  x  -07. 

When  the  cares  of  a  family  devolve  upon  him,  the  Nuthat'h 
eschews  all  society  and  rarely  ventures  far  from  his  forest  home.  Hut 
in  the  winter  I  believe  even  the  birds  are  affected  by  the  oppressive 
loneliness;  the  strangers  of  summer  become  for  a  time  boon  compan- 
ions, and  we  find  Downy  VVood[)eckors,  Chickadees,  and  Nuthatches 
wandering  about  the  woods  or  visiting  the  orchards  on  apparently  the 
best  of  terms. 

Few  birds  are  ea.sier  to  identify:  the  Woodpecker  jiecks,  the 
Chickadee  calls  "chickadee"  while  the  Nuthatch,  running  up  and 
down  the  tree  trunks,  assumes  attitudes  no  bird  outside  his  family 
would  think  of  attempting.  His  powers  of  speech  are  in  no  wise 
disturbed  by  his  often  inverted  position,  and  he  accom[)anies  his 
erratic  clamberings  by  a  conversational  twitter  or  occasionally  a  loud, 
nasal  yank,  yank,  which  fre(pienlly  tells  us  of  his  presence  before  we 
see  him. 

He  is  not  too  absorbed  in  his  business  to  have  a  mild  interest  in 
yours,  and  he  may  pause  a  moment  td  look  you  over  in  a  calm  kind  of 
way,  which  .somehow  nuikesone  feel  that  pcrhajis,  after  all,  Nuthatches 
are  of  as  much  importance  as  wo.  Hut  his  curiosity  is  soon  satisfied  ; 
affairs  are  evidently  pressing,  and  with  a  yatik,  yank,  he  resumes  his 
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souroh  for  certain  tidbits  in  the  shaite  of  grubs  or  insects'  eggs  hidden 
in  the  bark. 

There  is  such  a  hick  of  sentiment  in  tlie  Nutiiatch's  character,  he 
seems  so  matter-of-fact  in  all  liis  ways,  that  it  is  dillicult  to  inuigine 
him  indulging  in  anything  like  song.  But  even  he  can  not  withstand 
the  all-conquering  influences  of  spring,  and  at  that  season  he  raises 
his  voice  in  a  i)eculiar  nionotone — a  tenor  hah-huh-liah-huh-hah — 
sounding  strangely  like  mirthless  laughter. 

727b*  S«  C«  atkinsi  Scott.  Floimda  WfiiTE-nmcASTKi)  Nituatcii. — 
Siuiilur  to  the  preceding',  but  somewliut  siiiallcT,  the  w  in^r-coverts  and  quills 
but  8lii,'litly  or  not  ut  all  tipped  with  w  hitisli,  the  9  w  ith  the  top  of  the  head 
and  nupe  black,  as  in  the  $  .     W.,  3-;52;  T.,  1-80;  B.,  -TO. 

liaiKje. — Florida,  northward  ou  the  Atlantic  coast  to  southern  South  Caro- 
lina. 

728.  Sitta  canardeneds  Z/;/n.  KEn-iuiEASTED  Nuthatch.  Ail.  s  . — 
Top  of  the  head  and  a  wide  airijje  through  the  eye  to  the  nape  shininj;  black ; 

a  white  line  over  the  eye;  upper  parts 

bluish  frray ;  no  black  marks  on  the 

secoiularics ;  outer  tail-feathers  black, 

with    white   patches   near  their  tips; 

middle  ones  bluisli  gray  ;  tliroat  white ; 

rest  of  the  under  parts  ochracenus-huf  or  rufoun. 

Ad.  9  . — Similar,  but  the  top  of  the  head  and  stripe 

throuirh  tlm  eye  bluisli  ^my,  like  the  back  ;  under 

parts  paler.     L.,  4-()'2 ;  W.,  'ilWi ;  T.,  2-r)S  ;  B.,  -.W. 

lidiufc. — Nortli  .America;  breeds  from  Mani- 
toba and  Maine  northward,  an< I  southward  alonj^ 
the  Allepfhanies  to  Virginia;  winters  from  about  the  southern  limit  of  its 
breeding  ranjje  to  the  Gulf  States. 

Wasliinjrton,  irretrularly  abundant  W.  V.,  sometimes  rare,  Sept.  1')  to  May 
10.  Sinjr  Sinjr,  irrcirular  W.  V.,  Aui,'.  8  to  May  8.  Cambridjjrc,  irregular  T.  V. 
and  W.  v.,  Sept.  1.5  to  Nov.  25  ,  Nov.  25  to  Apl.  1,  or  rarely  May  5. 

Ax'.s'^,  of  fjrasses,  in  a  hole  in  'x  tree  or  stump,  /t'f/f/.",  four  to  six,  white  or 
creamy  white,  speckled  with  ciiuiamon-,  ruf()Us-l)rown,  and  lavender,  'C^O  x  -47. 

While  resembling  the  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  this  more  northern 
species  differs  from  it  snfliciently  both  m  notes  and  apj)earance  to  be 
easily  distinguished.  Its  black  face-stripe  is  a  noticeable  character, 
while  to  the  trained  ear  its  higher,  finer,  nu)re  nasal,  slightly  drawled 
ynn,  yna  is  quite  unlike  the  White-breast's  vigorous  ynitk,  yank.  The 
Jled-breast  has  an  evident  partiality  for  jiine  trees,  and  may  bo  seen 
hovering  about  the  cones  while  looking  for  a  foothold  fiom  which  to 
extract  their  seeds. 

729«  Sitta  pusilla  (Lnth.).  Buown-headed  NrTHATrn.  yl</.— Top 
and  back  of  the  head  dark  (jnii/itih  hrow/i  ;  a  wliitish  patch  on  the  nape  ;  no 


Fm.    113.  -  .{pd  -  breasted 
Nuthatch.  (Natural  size.) 
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white  over  the  eye ;  rest  of  upper  parts  bluiali  gray ;  outer  tail-feathers  black, 
tipped  with  grayish,  middle  ones  bluish  gray  ;  under  parts  grayish  white. 
L.,  4-50 ;  W.,  iiCO ;  T.,  l-'Jo ;  B.,  -52. 

liiiinjn. — South  Atlantic  and  (tulf  States,  north  to  Virginia;  accidentally 
to  Missouri  and  New  York. 

AVa'<,  of  feathers,  grasses,  etc.,  generally  near  the  grouiui,  in  a  liole  in  a  tree 
or  stump.  L'<j<jx,  five  to  six,  white  or  creamy  wliite,  heavily  sinitted  or  blotc)ied 
witii  cinnamon-  or  olive-brown,  •50  x  -40. 

This  little  Nuthatch,  the  Rcd-cockadcd  Woodpecker,  and  Pine 
Warbler,  are  characteristic  birds  of  the  great  pineries  in  our  Southern 
States.  Frequently  they  are  found  associated.  The  Woodpeckers 
generally  keej)  to  the  tree  tops,  the  Warblers  live  on  or  near  the  ground, 
while  the  Nuthatches  scramble  actively  about  from  the  base  of  tlie 
trunk  to  the  terminal  twigs.  The  only  note  I  have  heard  them  utter 
is  a  conversational  tnee,  fnee.  They  are  talkative  sprites,  and,  like  a 
group  of  school  children,  each  one  chatters  away  without  paying  the 
slightest  attention  to  what  his  companions  are  saying. 

731.  Parus  bicolor  (Linn.).  Tiftki)  Titmoisk.  .'('/.— Forelioad 
black ;  rest  of  the  upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  gray ;  under  parts  wliitish  ; 
sides  washed  with  rufous;  a  conspicu- 
ous crest  L.,  (iOO;  W.,  3-10;  T.,  2-70; 
B.,  -42. 

KiuKje.  —  Eastern  United  States; 
breeds  from  the  (!ulf  States  t(^  southern 
Iowa  and  nortliern  New  Jersey ;  resi- 
dent througliout  its  breeding  range. 

Washington,  very  connnon  P.  K., 
more  so  in  winter. 

Ne-tt.,  of  leaves,  moss,  strips  of  bark, 
feathers,  etc.,  in  Woodpin-Uers'  deserted 
holes,  stumps,  etc.  AV/fAS  tive  to  eight, 
white  or  creamy  white,  rather  coarsely 
and  evenly  nmrked  with  rufous-brown,  Fia.  IH.—Tufted  Titmouse.    (Natural 

►T1  rr  size.) 

•71  X  •Sri. 

The  Tufted  Titmouse  is  a  bird  of  very  general  distriljution  in  wood- 
lands, whore  its  presence  is  always  inad(!  known  by  its  notes.  Its  com- 
mon call  is  a  loud,  clearly  whistled  pcto,  prfo,  fic/a,  pi  in,  wiiich  may  bo 
repeated  by  the  sanui  individual  for  hours  at  a  time.  Occasionally  the 
key  is  changed,  and  at  first  the  notes  are  decidedly  pleasing,  but  the 
bird  finally  wearies  one  by  its  monotonous  repetition. 

It  utters  also  other  whistled  calls,  and  a  di-df-dv-ilt',  much  like  the 
notes  of  the  ('hickadcc.  though  sonunvhat  louder  and  iioarser. 

The  Tufted  Tit  is  not  a  shy  bird  and  nuiy  be  approached  with  ea.se. 
Its  conspicuous  crest  is  an  excellent  field  mark. 
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735.  Parus  atricapiUus  {/Jnn.).  CmcKAnEE.  (See  Fig.  57, 6.) 
Ad.~T(>\^  oftht)  licail,  iiiipc,  iiiitl  tlinmt  xliiniii;,'  hliick  ;  hiiIcs  of  the  head  and 
neck  wliite;  back  asliy ;  outer  vaiie.s  of  ^Teater  wiiitr-eoverts  di^*tilH'tly  iiuir- 
gined  witli  white  ;  wing  and  tuil-featliers  iiiargiiied  witli  whitisli  ;  breast 
white;  belly  and  hides  washed  with  ereain-butt.  L.,  5-27  ;  W.,  2-53;  T.,  2-43; 
IJ.,  -37. 

7t'a«f/#.— Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  southern  IHinoisand  Penn- 
sylvania northward  to  Labrador,  and  soutliward  along  tlie  Alleghanies  to 
North  Carolina;  in  winter  migrates  a  short  dititanee  Ijelow  the  southern  limit 
of  its  breeding  range. 

Washington,  rare  and  irregular  W.  V.,  Dec.  to  Apl.  15.  Sing  Sing,  toler- 
ably common  1'.  K.  Cambridge,  very  common  1'.  K.,  more  numerous  in  fall 
and  winter. 

JVe«t,  of  mos.s,  gra-i^ses,  feathers,  and  i>bint  down,  in  old  stumps,  holes  in 
trees,  etc.,  not  more  than  tiftce!i  feet  up.  /.V/y,v,  five  to  i^igl't,  white,  spotted 
and  speckled,  chielly  ut  the  larger  end,  witii  cinnumou-  or  rufous-brown, 
•CO  X  -48. 

When  most  birds  were  strangers  to  me,  I  remember  thinking  what 
ft  blessing  it  would  be  if  every  one  spoke  his  name  as  plainly  as  docs 
this  animated  bunch  of  black  and  white  feathers.  No  need  of  a  text- 
book to  discover  his  name :  with  winning  confidence  he  introduced 
himself,  and  probably  for  this  reason  he  has  alw  lys  been  my  best 
friend  amoniir  birds.     I  never  :^       .^  "^      .m.  .^. 

hear  his  voice  in  the  woods     C — I ^'1     ^^    F— t^— —  ^^^—^ 

without      answering      him:      r i  |.  n 

Sooti  he  comes  to  me,  mildly  inquisitive  at  first,  looking  about  f(jr  the 
friend  or  foe  whose  call  has  attracted  him.  In  an  unconcerned  way 
he  hops  from  limb  to  limb,  whistling  softly  the  while,  picking  an  in- 
sect's cfffi;  from  beneath  a  leaf  liere  or  larva  from  a  crevice  in  the  bark 
there,  all  the  time  performing  acrobatic  feats  of  which  an  accom- 
plished gymnast  might  be  proud.  Finally  his  cnriosity  becomes 
aroused,  he  ceases  feeding,  ard  gives  his  entire  attention  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  bird  who  so  regularly  re[)lies  to  him.  Hopping  down  to 
a  limb  within  three  feet  of  my  head,  he  regards  tne  with  j)uzzlcd  in- 
tentness;  his  little  black  eyes  twinkle  with  intelligence,  he  changes 
his  call,  and  fpicstions  me  with  a  series  of  rhirk-Ci-di'i's,  lifjuid  gurgles, 
and  odd  chuckling  notes  which  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  answer,  and 
fimilly,  becoming  diseonraged,  he  refuses  to  renew  our  whistled  ccn- 
versation  and  retreats  to  the  woods. 

On  two  occasions  Chickadees  have  flown  down  and  perehtd  npon 
my  hand.  During  the  few  seconds  they  remained  there  I  became  rigid 
with  the  emotion  of  this  novel  experience.  It  was  a  mark  of  con- 
fidence which  seemed  to  initiate  me  into  the  ranks  of  woodland 
dwellers. 
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986.  Panu  earolinenaifl  .'lt/(/,  Carolina  riiirKAnt^:K.— Similar  to 
the  [>recedin;^  ispeeiert,  Init  HiiiuUer;  jireater  wiiiij-eovertM  //"<  niar),'ine<l  with 
whitiMh;  wiiii,'  and  tail-ftuthers  with  less  white  on  their  outer  vunes.     L., 

400-4-7r>;  W.,  ii-'.'0-2-4«;  T.,  1-H8-2-12;  H.,  •;50--;t2. 

liaiKje, — Southejwtern  United  Stales,  north  to  iiiiddio  New  Jerwey  and 
Illinois;  resident  fi-oin  southern  New  Jersey  southward. 

Washint.'ton,  very  ooiiiiiion  P.  H.,  ]>artifUlat-ly  in  winter. 

Nvnt^  of  grasses,  tine  strips  of  bark,  feathers,  liair,  ete.,  in  holes  In  tVecR, 
fituiiips,  etc.     /iV/f/'*,  tive  to  eight,  siinilur  in  eolor  to  those  of  /'.  atricitpilliis. 

My  experience  with  this  sonthern  Chickadee  has  been  confined 
largely  to  Florida.  There  1  found  it  a  comparatively  shy  bird,  with 
notes  quite  unlike  those  of  I\  africapt'Uux,  Instead  of  the  two  clear 
whistles  which  atncapil/iis  in  New  Jersey  utters,  tlie  FU)rida  bird  re- 
peats four  rather  tremulous  notes,  and  there  Is  also  a  sulistantial  differ- 
ence in  its  other  calls,  one  of  which  resembles  tlie  words  M^  M'M/<7i/'r 
key,  my  watcher  key, 

Mr.  C.  W.  Richmond  writes  me  that  at  Washington  the  chick-d-de5 
call  of  carolinensis  is  higher  pitched  and  more  hurriedly  given  than 
that  of  africnpillus,  and  that  the  whistle  consists  of  three  notes. 

Writing  from  the  mountains  of  North  Caroliiui,  where  both  spe- 
cies occur  together,  Mr.  Brewster  says.  "  In  one  place  a  male  of  each 
species  was  singing  in  the  same  tree,  the  low,  plaintive  tftwee'dee'twuee- 
dee  of  the  P.  enrol' j  en  sis,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  ringing  tcderry 
of  its  more  northern  cousin  "  (The  Auk,  vol.  iii,  188(5,  p.  177). 

740.  Parus  hudsonicus  For.4.  IIidsonian  Chickauek.  Ad.-^ 
Crown  dull,  dark  lirowuish  gray  ;  back  brownish  ashy;  wings  and  luil  gray- 
ish ;  throat  blaek ;  ear-c(n-erts,  sides  of  the  neek,  breast,  and  belly  white ; 
sides  rufous. 

tiitiKji'. — Northern  North  .\nierica.  from  NoVa  Scotia,  northern  New  Efig- 
land,  and  northern  Miehigaii  northward;  south  in  winter  rarely  to  Massu- 
cluisetts. 

Cami)rldge,  rare,  perhaps  only  casual,  W.  V.,  Nov.  1  to  Apl.  1. 

Aiiiit,  of  moss  and  felted  fur.  in  holes  in  trees  and  stumps.  /i';/f/'')  "'-^  ^'* 
Hcveii,  not  distinguishable  froui  those  of  7*.  atrica/iil/u.^,  -t'A  x  -i^O. 

This  northern  Chickadee  is  frequently  found  associated  with  P. 
africapilhis.  which  it  resembles  in  habits,  though  its  notes  are  quite 
unlike  the  notes  of  that  species. 

Family  Sylviid^e,    Old- World  Warblcus,  Kinglets,  and 

Gnatcatciiers. 

This  family  is  divided  into  three  subfamilies :  (1)  The  Syh-ihirr,  or 
Old-World  Warblers,  numbering  one  huntired  species,  confiiu'tl  exclu- 
sively to  the  Old  World,  witli  the  exception  of  one  s[)ecies  found  in 
Alaska;  (3)  the  Re/julina',  or  Kinglets,  of  which  three  of  the  seven 
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known  species  aro  found  in  the  New  World ;  (3)  the  PolioptilincP,,  or 
Gnateatchers,  an  American  group  containing  about  fifteen  species, 
three  of  which  are  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  Kinglets  and  Gnateatchers  are  active  little  birds,  and  con- 
stantly flit  from  limb  to  limb  in  their  search  for  food.  They  are  pos- 
sessed of  decided  character,  build  remarkably  beautiful  nests,  and  some 
species  are  noteworthy  songsters. 

KEY   TO    THE   SPECIES. 

A.  With  a  bright-colored  crest. 

a.  Crest  ruby,  without  black    .    .    749.  Euby-crowned  Kinglet  (Ad.  i  ). 
h.  Crest  yellow,  or  orange  and  yellow,  bordered  by  black. 

718.  Golden-crowned  Kinglet. 

B.  Without  a  colored  crest. 

a.  Back  ashy  blue;  outer  tail-feathers  white. 

751.  Rhe-orav  Gnatcatcuer. 
h.  Back  olive-green ;  no  white  in  tail.    Rlby-crowneu  Kinglet  (  9  and  iin.). 

748.  ReguluB  satrapa  Licht.  Golden-crowned  Kinglet.  Ad.  s . 
— Center  of  crown  bright  reddish  orange,  bordered  by  yellow  and  black ;  a 
whitish  line  over  the  eye;  rest  of  upper  parts  olive-green;  wings  and  tail 

fuscous,  niarginetl  with  olive-green  ;  tail  sliglitly 
forked  ;  under  parts  soiled  whitish.  Ad.  9  . — Sim- 
ilar, but  crown  without  orange,  its  center  bright 
yellow,  bordered  on  either  side  by  black.  L.,  4-07  ; 
W.,  2-14;  T.,1-75;  B., -28. 

Ji(tri(fe.—^orth  America;  breeds  from  the 
northern  United  States  northward,  and  southward 
along  the  Koekies  into  Mexico,  and  in  the  Allc- 
gluinics  to  North  Carolina ;  winters  from  tho 
southern  limit  of  its  breeding  range  to  the  Gulf 
States. 

Washington,  abundant  W.  V.,  Oct.  5  to  .\pl.  27.  Sing  Sing,  conmion 
W.  v.,  Sept.  20  to  Apl.  28.  Cambridge,  very  common  T.  V.,  common  W.  V., 
Sept.  20  to  Apl.  25. 

Kent,  generally  pensile,  of  green  mosses,  lined  with  fine  strips  of  soft  inner 
bark,  fine  black  rootlets,  and  feathers,  in  coniferous  trees,  six  to  sixty  feet 
from  tlie  ground.  7:';/.'/''')  "''"^  ^"-^  ^^'*^i  creamy  wJiite  to  imiddy  cream-color, 
speckled  and  blotelied  with  pale  wood-brown,  and,  rarely,  faint  lavender, 
•55  X  -44.     (See  Brewster,  Auk,  v,  1888,  p.  337.) 

This  Kinglet  resoinblos  in  habits  its  Ruby-crowned  cousin,  with 
which  during  the  migrations  it  is  frequently  associated.  Its  notes, 
however,  are  quite  unlike  those  of  that  spcciies,  its  usual  call-note  being 
a  fine,  high  ti-fi,  audible  only  to  practiced  ears.  In  his  extended  ac- 
count of  the  nesting  halnts  of  this  species,  as  observed  by  liim  in 
Worcester  County,  Mass.  (Auk.  /.  c),  Mr.  Brewster  writes  that  its  song 
"  begins  with  a  succession  of  five  or  six  fine,  shrill,  high-pitched,  some- 
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what faltering  notes,  and  ends  with  a  short,  rapid,  rather  explosive 
warble.  The  opening  notes  are  given  in  a  rising  key,  b\it  the  song 
falls  rapidly  at  the  end.  The  whole  may  be  ex{)ressed  as  follows:  izee, 
tzee,  tzee,  tzee,  ti,  ti,  ter,  ti-ti-ti-ti." 

Muffled  in  its  thick  coat  of  feathers,  the  diminutive  Goldcrest 
braves  our  severest  winters,  living  evidence  that,  given  an  abundance 
of  food,  temperature  is  a  secondary  factor  in  a  bird's  existence. 

749*  Zlegfulus  caAendula*  (/w'»/f.).  Rr»Y-rHow\Ki>  KiNMii.Kr.  (Sec 
Fig.  t^i^.,  a.)  All.  6  .—Crown  with  a  partly  concealed  crest  of  bright  red  ;  re.st 
of  upper  [mrts  grayish  olive-green,  brighter  on  the  rump;  wings  and  tail  fus- 
cous, edged  witli  olive-green;  two  whitish  wing-burs;  tail  sliglitly  forked, 
the  middle  feathers  shortest;  under  parts  soiled  wiiitish,  more  or  less  tinged 
with  i)utl'y.  Ad.  9  ami  ///;.— Similar,  but  without  the  red  erown-pateli.  h., 
4-41 ;  W.,  2-24  ;  T.,  1-73;  B.,  -29. 

Remarks.— YcmaV'n  and  young  are  warblerlike  in  general  uppcurance,  but 
note  the  short  first  primary,  barely  one  inch  in  length. 

RaiKje. — North  America;  breeds  from  the  nortliern  border  of  the  United 
States  north w iird  ;  winters  from  South  Carolina  soutliward  into  .Mexico. 

Washington,  abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  5  to  .May  10;  Sept.  2.")  to  Nov.  1;  occa- 
sionally wintei-s.  Sing  Sing,  comm(m  T.  V.,  Apl.  8  to  May  l.'J;  Sept.  li">  to 
Nov.  3.  Cambridge,  rather  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  10  to  May  r>;  Oct.  lu  to 
Nov.  .'). 

AVs<,  usually  semipensilc,  of  moss,  fine  strips  of  bark,  neatly  interwoven, 
lined  with  fcatliers,  in  coniferous  trees,  twelve  to  thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 
Egtjs.,  five  to  nine,  dull  whitish  or  pale  butly,  faintly  speckled  or  spotted  with 
pale  brown,  chietly  at  the  larger  end,  •.").")  x  •4.'3  (l)avie^. 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  you  will  notice  numerous  very 
small,  olive-green  birds  flitting  about  the  terminal  twigs  of  the  trees 
and  lower  growth,  in  the  woods,  orchard.s,  or  hedgerows.  They  re- 
semble Warblers,  but  are  much  tamer — you  can  almost  touch  them — 
and  have  a  habit  of  nervously  flitting  their  wings  every  few  seconds, 
perhaps  accompanying  the  action  by  a  wrenlike  scolding  note.  You 
will  not  often  hear  them  sing  at  this  season,  and  there  is  little  in  their 
voice  or  appearance  to  tell  you  that  they  are  among  the  most  famous 
of  feathered  songsters. 

The  May  morning  when  first  I  heard  this  Kinglet's  .song  is  among 
the  most  memorible  of  my  early  ornithological  experiences.  The 
bird  was  in  the  tr  e  tops  in  tho  most  impassable  bit  of  woods  near  my 
home.  The  longer  and  more  eag(>rly  I  followed  the  unseen  singer  the 
great*  f  the  mystery  became.  It  seemed  inifmssible  that  a  bird  which 
I  supposed  was  at  least  as  large  as  a  Tiluebird  could  escape  observation 
in  the  partly  leaved  trees.  The  song  was  mellow  ami  flutelike.  and 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  several  hundred  yards;  an  intricate  warble 
past  imitation  or  description,  and  rendered  so  admirably  that  I  never 
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hear  it  now  without  feeling  an  iiiipulse  to  applaud.  The  bird  is  so 
smuil,  the  song  so  rich  and  fill,  that  one  is  reminded  of  a  chorister 
with  tiie  voice  of  an  adult  soprano.  To  extend  the  comparison,  one 
watches  this  gifted  but  unconscious  musician  flitting  alx)ut  the  trees 
with  somewluvt  the  feeling  that  one  observes  the  choir-boy  doding  his 
surplice  and  joining  his  comrades  for  a  game  of  tag. 

751*  Polioptilac»rillea(ZiV/n.).  Blie-okav  Gnatoatciiek.  (Seu 
¥\i!.  AH,  /i.)  Ad.  <5 . — Upifur  {turts  bluish  gray  ;  forelieud  uiid  front  of  the  hi'jid 
niirrowly  bordered  by  bluok  ;  wings  edged  witli  gruyi.sli,  the  secoiuluries  bor- 
dered with  whitish;  outer  tail-feathers  white,  elianging  gradually  until  the 
middle  ones  are  blaek;  under  parts  dull  gruyiKh  white.  Ad.  9. — Siniilur, 
but  without  the  bluek  on  the  head.     L.,  4-5u;  \V.,  205;  T.,  2-00;  B.,  -40. 

Katuje. — Eastern  United  States;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  to  northern 
Illinois,  southern  Ontario,  and  New  Jersey,  and  wanders  rarely  to  Minnesota 
and  Maine;  winters  from  Florida  southward. 

Washi))     an,  rather  eoinniou  S.  R.,  Apl.  5  to  Sept. 

Ntd.,  <  ndrils,  fine  strips  of  bark,  and  line  grasses  firmly  interwoven 
and  cover  id  externally  with  lichens,  on  a  horizontal  brancli  or  in  a  crotch, 
ten  to  sixty,  usually  thirty  feet  up.  iiV/i/*t  fo"""  to  five,  bluish  white,  thickly 
spotted  and  speckled  with  cinnamon-,  rufous-brown,  or  uml)er.  -otj  x  •40. 

The  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  frequents  rather  densely  foliaged  trees, 
generally  in  the  woods,  showing  a  preference  for  the  upper  branches. 
lie  is  a  bird  of  strong  character,  and  always  seems  to  me  like  a  minia- 
ture Mockiiigbird  with  some  of  the  habits  of  Kinglets. 

His  exquisitely  finished  song  is  quite  as  renuirkable  as  the  ordinary 
performance  of  his  large  prototype,  but  is  {)ossessod  of  so  little  volume 
as  to  be  inaudible  unless  one  is  quite  near  the  singer.  His  character- 
istic call-note — a  rather  sudden  ting,  like  tiie  twang  of  a  banjo  string 
— can  be  heard  at  a  greater  distance. 

Family  Turdid^.    Thrushes,  Bluebirds,  etc. 

The  three  hundred  species  included  in  this  large  family  are  placed 
by  systematists  in  several  subfamilies.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
are  true  Thrushes  belonging  in  the  subfainily  Tnrdina'.  These  are 
distributed  throughout  the  w  )rld,  some  twelve  species  inhabiting  the 
United  States.  As  a  rule,  they  inhabit  wooded  regions,  are  migratory, 
and  gregarious  or  sociable  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  during  their  mi- 
grations and  in  winter. 

As  songsters  they  are  inferior  to  some  of  our  birds  in  power  of 
execution,  but  their  voices  are  possessed  of  greater  sweetness  and 
expression,  and  Ihey  are  conceded  first  rank  among  song-birds  by  all 
true  lovers  of  bird  music. 
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KEY   TO   TIIK   fiPKCIKS. 

A.  Tail  blue;  Imek  blue  or  hliiisli 70(5.  Bi.i  f.biud. 

Ji.  Tail  blui'k  or  bluekisli.  tipped  with  wliito 7'il.   KnitiN. 

('.  Tail  white,  tipped  witii  black 7ti.">.  Wiikatkau. 

/>.  Tail  olive-brown  or  rul'ous,  without  white  spots. 

a.  Upper  parts  einuaiiioti-browii ;  tail  not  britrhter  than  the  baek. 

a*.  Entire  under  parts,  ineludin^'  nii/tti,  more  or  less  heavily  marked  witli 
round,  blaek  spots;  buek  A/'/y///(r  than  tail      .    .     7-'i.").  Wuun  Tnui  sn. 

a'.  Throat  and  upper  breast  pale  butl'v,  with  small,  cinnamon-brown, 
weil:je-shaped  spots;  belly  pure  white;  si<lcs  with  a  buiclv  perceptililo 
f^rayisli  wasli 7''i<!.  Wilson's  Tuitisii. 

b.  Upper  parts  olive;  back  and  tail  nearly  the  same  color. 

6*.  Throat,  breast,  elieeks,  eye-ring,  and  lores  deep  cream-bull". 

7r)S(i.  Oi.ivK  r,A(  KKi>  Tnursri. 
J>.  Throat,  breast,  cheeks,  eye,  and  .space  before  the  eye  white,  witti  only 
a  i'lri/  dight  buti'y  tinge. 

7r)7.  ({KAV-ruKKKKo  TiiiasM.     7.')7(J.  Hn;K\Ki.i.'s  Tnuisn. 

c.  Upper  parts  olive-brown,  sometimes  inclining  to  cinnamon ;  ui)iH'r  tail- 
coverts  and  <a«7  rufous  1')'^b.  IIei-.mit  Tnui  su. 

765.  Turdus  mustelinus  (hnd.    WoonTnuj-sn.    .If/.— Upper  parts 

bright  cinnamon-brown,  hriif/it<nt  an  tin'  hr<til,  and  cliaiiging  gradually  to  pale 
olive-brown  on  the  upjier  tail-coverts  and  tail;  under  j)arts  whiti',  thickly 
marked  with  lar(j(\  rouml  black  spots  e.\eept  on  the  throat  and  middle  of  the 
belly.     L.,  8"2'J  ;  W.,  444 ;  T.,  -J'.fJ ;  1?.,  •(■„-,. 

Ri'inarliS. — The  Wood  Thrush  nuiy  be  distinguished  from  our  other 
Thrushes  (1)  by  its  larger  size ;  i2)  by  its  brighter,  more  rufous  color  above; 
and  (3)  especially  by  the  numerous  large,  round  black  spots  on  its  under 
parts.  These  cover  not  only  ♦he  breast,  but  are  eipudly  numerous  on  the 
sides,  where  tbey  extend  well  uj)  under  the  wings. 

Range. — Ea.stern  United  States;  breeds  as  far  north  as  Minnesota,  Ver- 
mont, and  Quebec;  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  common  .'^.  K.,  .Apl.  '20  to  Oct.  !.'>.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  K., 
Apl.  30  to  Oct.  "1.    Cambridge,  rattier  eoininon  S.  K.,  .May  12  to  Sept.  1"). 

.AV.*^,  of  leaves,  rootlets,  fim;  twin's,  and  weed  stalks,  firmly  interwoven, 
with  an  inner  wall  of  mud  and  lining  of  line  rootlets,  generally  in  saplings, 
about  eight  feet  up.  /:>/;/■>••,  three  to  five,  greenish  blue,  lighter  and  with  less 
green  than  those  of  the  Catlnrd, '/^< /•'/;//«</  lighter,  but  not  certainly  distin- 
guishable in  color  from  those  of  the  Uobiii,  1'0.">  x  -T'i. 

The  Wood  Thrush  is  not  .so  distinctively  a  bird  f)f  the  woods  as  the 
Veery.  Well-shaded  lawns  are  sometimes  gracec]  h\  his  pre.seiice.  and 
at  all  times  he  is  more  familiar  and  easier  to  observe  than  his  retiring 
relative.  His  large  size,  briglit  cinnamon  upfier  parts,  and  especially 
his  conspicuously  spotted  breast  and  sides,  are  his  most  striking  field 
characters. 

When  excited,  his  u.sual  call-note,  pit-pit,  is  rapidly  repeated  until 
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it  resembles  the  sound  produced  by  striking  large  pebbles  together, 
(juite  unlike  the  whistled  whieu  of  the  V'eery.  The  Wood  Thrush  is  a 
lovable  bird,  with  a  voice  suited  to  his  gentle  disposition,  but  when  his 
young  are  in  real  or  fancied  danger  his  sharp  alarm-note  gives  painful 
evidence  of  his  fear  and  anxiety. 

The  songs  of  the  Wood  and  Hermit  Thrushes  are  of  the  same  char- 
acter, but,  while  the  Hermit  is  the  more  gifted  performer,  the  Wood 
Thrush  does  not  suffer  by  the  comparison.  His  calm,  restful  song 
rings  through  the  woorls  like  a  hymn  of  praise  rising  |)ure  and  clear 
from  a  thankful  heart.  It  is  a  message  of  hope  and  good  cheer  in 
the  morning,  a  benediction  at  the  close  of  day  : 

The  flutelike  oi)ening  notes  are  an  invitation  hz;if^"zr_htJffi:zz3 
to  his  haunts;  a  call  from  Nature  to  yield  our-  ['.ZZfrrzZ'jf^^Z'lZlJ. 
selves  to  the  ennobling  influences  of  the  forest.  Come  to  me. 

766.  Turdus  ftiscescens  S(>/)h.  Wilson's  Tiiitisii;  Vkkkv.  Ad. 
— upper  purts,  wings,  and  tail  nuarly  uniform  eiiinanioii-hrowii,  not  so  brijrht 
OK  in  the  Wood  Thrush ;  ccntiT  of  the  tlirout  white  ;  sides  of  tlic  throat  and 
breast  witli  a  tldiiate  tinge  of  creani-butl',  spotted  witli  small  ivulge-Khajml 
spots  of  nearly  the  mine  color  ax  the  buck ,'  belly  wlilte;  sides  wliite,  with  only 
a  faint  tinge  of  grayish.    L.,  7-52 ;  W.,  3-84 ;  T.,  2-87 ;  B.,  -53. 

liemarlcs.~'^\w,  Veery's  distinguisliing  eharaeters  are  (1)  its  uniform  cin- 
namon-brown upper  parts;  (2)  its  deiieately  marked  t)renst;  and  (■'!)  particu- 
larly its  almost  wliito  sides.  The  Wood  Thrush  has  the  ti  Jes  lieavily  spotted, 
and  the  other  Thrushes  have  this  part  more  or  less  strongly  waslied  with 
grayisli  or  l)rownisli. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  nortliorn  Illinois  and  Penn- 
sylvania to  Manitoba  and  Newfoundland,  and  southward  along  the  AUegha- 
nies  to  North  Carolina;  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  conmiou  T.  V.,  Apl.  'Jti  to  May  'J8  ;  Aug.  20  to  Sept.  .30.  Sing 
Sing,  common  S.  U.,  Apl.  2'J  to  Sept.  5.  Cambridge,  very  eonimon  S.  K.,  May 
10  to  Sept.  8. 

Nest.,  of  strips  of  bark,  rootlets,  and  leaves,  wrapped  with  leaves  and  lined 
with  rootlets,  on  or  near  the  ground.  /;>/[/.«,  three  to  live,  greenish  i)lue,  of  the 
same  shaile  as  those  of  tiie  Wood  Tlirusli,  -88  x  •C5. 

The  Veery's  home  is  in  low,  wet,  rather  densely  undergrown  wood- 
lands. He  is  a  shyer,  more  retiring  bird  than  the  Wood  Thrush  ;  he 
lives  nearer  the  ground  and  is  less  likely  to  leave  the  cover  of  his 
hauntt^.  For  this  reason,  even  in  localities  where  both  are  equally 
common,  the  Wood  Thrush  is  more  frequently  observed. 

The  Veery's  usual  call-note  is  a  clearly  whistled  ichknt,  which  can 
be  closely  imitated  ;  his  song  is  a  weird,  ringing  monotone  of  blended 
alto  and  soprano  tones.  Neither  notes  nor  letters  cm  tell  one  of  its 
peculiar  qjiality ;  it  has  neither  break  nor  pause,  and  seems  to  emanate 
from  no  one  place.     If  you  can  imagine  the  syllables  tee-r-r-hu  re- 
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peated eight  or  nine  times  around  a  series  of  intertwining  circles,  the 
description  might  emible  you  to  recogni/e  the  Veery's  song. 

The  Veery  has  a  double  personality,  or  he  may  repeat  the  notes  of 
some  loss  vocally  developed  ancestor,  for  on  occasions  he  gives  utter- 
ance to  an  entirely  uncharacteristic  series  of  cncknni  not  s.  and  even 
mounts  high  in  the  tree  to  sing  a  hesitntiiijr  medley  of  the  same  nn- 
nuisical  cdcks,  broken  whistled  calls,  and  attempted  trills.  Fortu- 
nately, this  performance  is  comparatively  uncommon,  and  to  most  of 
us  the  Veery  is  kn(<wn  oidy  by  his  own  strange,  unearthly  song.  His 
notes  touch  chords  which  no  other  i)ir(rs  song  reiu'hes.  Tlie  Water- 
Thrush  is  inspiring,  the  Wood  and  Hermit  Thrushes  "serenely  exalt 
the  spirit,"  but  the  Veery  appeals  to  even  higher  feelings;  all  the 
wondrous  mysteries  of  the  woods  find  a  voice  in  his  song ;  he  thrills 
us  with  emotions  we  can  not  express. 

766a.  T.  f.  salicicolus  ;  Iil<l(jw.).  Wim.ow  Turisu.— Similar  to  tho 
preceding,  l>iit  witli  the  upjKT  jiarts  .sli<.Mitly  darUcr. 

liaiiffe. — liorky  Mountains,  iiortli  to  Hritish  ('olutid)la;  south  in  winter  to 
tho  tropics;  niij;rates  as  fur  east  as  Illinois  anil,  easuully.  South  Curoiiiui. 

767.  l\iPdus  allciSB  Ilainl.    (liiAY-niEEKKi)  Tiiinsn.     .((/.— Up])er 

parts  unit'oriii  iiUre,  pnu'ticaliy  no  dltlVreMi'e  between  tlie  colors  of  tlie  l)ack 
and  tail;  cyc-ring  w/iitish,  [own  fjrii>//.i/i  ;  middle  of  tlic  tiiroat  and  middle 
of  the  belly  white  ;  sides  of  tlie  throat  and  breast  with  u  V(r///(ii)it  tinge  of 
creani-l)Utf ;  the  feathers  of  the  sides  of  tlie  throat  spotted  with  wcdire-shaped 
marks,  those  of  tlie  breast  witli  half-round  Mack  marks;  sides  brownish  gray 
or  brownish  ashy.     L.,  7-58  ;  W.,  40'.» ;  T.,  2!Mj ;  H.,  •:..-). 

Jiemarh. — The  uniform  olive  of  tlie  up[K'r  parts  of  this  species  at  onco 
separates  it  from  our  eastern  Thrushes  except  its  subspcciits  hlckiuIU  ami  the 
Olive-backed  Thrush.  From  the  latter  it  may  be  known  by  the  eomparative 
absence  of  buff  on  the  breast  and  sides  of  the  throat,  by  its  whitish  eye-ring 
and  frrayish  lores. 

A'f«//f/<'.— North  America;  breeds  in  Labrador  and  northwestward  to  Alas- 
ka ;  migrates  through  eastern  North  America  to  Central  America. 

Washington,  rather  common  T.  V.,  May  10  to  June  .">;  Sept.  10  to  Oct.  10. 
Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  May  lo  to  June  1;  Sept.  '20  to  ')ct.  17. 
Cambridge,  uncommon  T.  V.,  May  lo  to  2h\  Sej>t.  2.')  to  Oct.  (1. 

Xtst^  of  grasses,  leaves,  strips  of  fine  bark,  etc.,  lined  with  fine  gras'^es.  in 
low  trees  or  bushes.  J'^<j<js,  four,  greenish  blue,  spotted  with  rusty  brown, 
•1)2  X  •C?. 

During  its  migrations  Alice's  Thrush  maybe  found  associated  with 
the  Olive-backed  Thrush,  from  which  it  c;iii  in'  distinguished  in  life 
only  by  an  expert.  It  is  a  rather  shy  bird,  and  is  apt  to  fly  np  from 
the  ground  to  some  low  lind),  and.  after  a  moincnt's  pause,  seek  a  more 
distant  perch  before  one  reaches  fair  opera-glass  range. 

This  species  has  been  so  long  confused  with  liicknell's  Thrush  that 
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in  many  eases  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  birds  certain  records 
apply  Doubtless  there  is  little  difference  in  their  notes  or  habits,  but 
our  kni,  A^ledge  of  alicicp  in  its  summer  home  is  too  limited  for  us  to 
jsi»;'  much  about  it  (see,  however,  Nelson,  Rep.  on  Nat.  Hist.  Collec- 
tions made  in  Alaska,  p.  210). 

757a.  T.  a.  bicknelli  Ridgw.  Bicknell's  Thrush.— Similur  to  the 
prceeding,  but  uvera<rin(^  soinowliut  brighter  and  constantly  smaller.  L., 
(V2r)-7-25;  W.,  3-40-3-80;  T., '2-tiO-2-70  ;  H., -oO-vVJ  (Ridjrw.). 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  hij^lier  parts  of  the  Catskills  and  northward  to  the 
White  Mountains  and  Nova  Scotia ;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

\Va.shingtoti,  apparently  rare  T.  V.,  two  instances,  May.  Cambridge, 
rather  common  T.  V.,  May  15  to  May  25 ;  Sept.  25  to  Oct.  6. 

Nasi.,  essentially  like  that  of  T.  swainsoiiii,  both  in  con.struction  and  posi- 
tion. Jiggs,  greener  and  more  finely  spotted  than  those  of  nwainsonli  (Brew- 
ster, Minot's  Land  Birds  and  Game  Birds,  2d  ed.,  appendix,  p.  4(58). 

"In  northern  New  p]ngland  Bicknell's  Thrush  breeds  from  an  alti- 
tude of  about  three  thousand  feet  (scattered  pairs  may  be  found  lower 
than  this)  to  the  extreme  upper  limits  of  tree  growth,  but  most  abun- 
dantly among  the  dwarfed,  densely  matted  spruces  and  balsams  which 
cover  such  extensive  areas  on  the  upper  slopes  and  ridges  of  our  higher 
mountains.  Here,  in  an  atmosphere  always  cool  and  ordinarily  satu- 
rated with  moisture  from  passing  clouds,  it  spends  the  summer  in 
company  with  such  birds  as  Swainson's  Thrushes,  Winte-  Wrens, 
Yellow-rum[)e(i  and  Black-poll  Warblers,  J  uncos.  White-throated 
Sparrows,  and  Yellow-bellied  Flycatchers.  In  many  places  it  is  quite 
as  numerous  as  any  of  these  species,  and  in  certain  favored  localities 
it  probably  outnumbers  them  all  put  together.  Nevertheless  one  may 
spend  hours  in  its  chosen  haunts  without  getting  a  fair  view  of  a  sin- 
gle individual,  for,  despite  (or  perhaps  really  because  of)  the  fact  that 
these  solitudes  are  rarely  invaded  by  man  'knell's  Thrush  is,  while 
breeding,  one  of  the  very  shyest  of  our  smaller  birds.  .  .  . 

"  The  song  is  exceedingly  like  that  of  the  Veery,  having  the  same 
ringing,  flutelike  quality;  but  it  is  more  interrupted,  and  it  ends  dif- 
ferently,— the  next  to  the  last  note  dropping  a  half  tone,  and  the  final 
one  rising  abruptly  and  having  a  sharp  emphasis.  The  ordinary  calls 
are  a  whistled  pheu  practically  identical  with  that  of  T.  fusc.'tcens.  a 
harsh  note  which  recalls  the  cry  of  the  Night  Hawk,  a  low  cluck  much 
like  that  of  the  Hermit  Thrush,  and  a  pip  or  peonk  similar  to  that  of 
Swainson's  Thrush.    The  la.  t  is  rarely  heard  "  (Brewster,  1.  c,  p.  407). 

768a.  Turdus  ustulatus  swainsonii  (Cah.).  Olivk-backed 
Thrush;  Swainson's  Thrush.  Ad. — Upper  parts  uniform  olive;  back  and 
tail  practically  the  same  color;  eye-ring  deep,  crenm-huf,  lores  tlw  ixime  ; 
whole  throat  and  breast  with  u  strong  tinge      deep  cream-bull  or  even  ochrii- 
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ccous-buff ;  the  featheu'.  of  the  sides  of  tlie  throat  with  wedge-shaped  hhiek. 
spots  at  their  tips,  tliose  of  the  breast  witli  rounded  hhiek  spots  at  their  tips  ; 
middle  of  the  belly  wiiite  ;  sides  brownish  gray  or  brownish  ashy.  L.,  7"17  ; 
W.,  3'J3;  T.,  2-7t! ;' B., -.W. 

Jiemarks. — This  bird  will  be  confused  only  with  the  Gray-clieeked  and 
Bieknell's  Thrushes,  from  whicli  it  ditlei-s  in  the  much  stronger  sulfusion  of 
bull  on  tiie  throat  and  breast,  its  buff  eye-ring  aiul  lores. 

Range. — Breeds  from  Manitoba,  northern  New  Kngland,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick to  Alaska  and  Labrador,  and  southward  in  the  Koeky  Mountains,  and 
along  the  Alleghanies  to  Pennsylvania;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  May  4  to  2«  ;  Sept.  'I'l  to  Oct.  2o.  8ing  Sing, 
tolerably  common  T.  V.,  May  2  to  30;  Sept.  lit  to  Oct.  22.  Cambridge,  com- 
mon T.  v..  May  12  to  June  3 ;  Sept.  10  to  Oct.  T). 

Xext.  of  coarse  grasses,  moss,  rootlets,  leaves,  and  bark,  lined  with  rootlets 
and  grasses,  in  buslies  or  small  trees,  ai)0Ut  four  feet  up.  AV/ys,  tliree  to  four, 
greenish  blue,  more  or  less  spotted  anu  .speckled  witli  cinnamon-brown  or 
rufous,  -DO  X  -64. 

Passing  northward  in  the  spring,  in  small,  silent  bands,  scattered 
through  the  woodland  undergrowth,  whence  they  (piietly  slip  away,  if 
disturbed,  often  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  trees,  these  birds  easily 
escape  observation.  In  late  Septen.ber  or  early  ()ctolt)er  their  loud, 
metallic  call-notes  may  be  recognized  overhead  at  night,  and  during 
the  day  the  birds  themselves  may  be  found  on  the  edges  of  the  woods 
or  along  tangled  hedgerows,  associated  with  Sjiarrows  and  other  mi- 
grants. Their  summer  home  is  in  the  coniferous  forest  of  the  north, 
although  they  do  not  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  evergreen 
woods,  and,  avoiding  its  depths,  seek  rather  the  vicinity  of  clearings 
well  grown  up  with  firs  and  spruces.  Here,  day  after  day,  the  same 
musician  may  be  seen  pouring  forth  his  ringing  song  from  some  com- 
manding elevation— preferably  a  dead  tree  top.  If  ai)proached,  lie 
promptly  dives  down  into  the  xmderbrush,  where  he  is  very  likely 
joined  by  his  mate,  and  both  proceed  to  scold,  in  a  mild  way,  t'ne 
chance  intruder.  Little  is  ever  seen  of  these  .shy  birds,  but  fortunately 
their  notes  are  quite  characteristic,  and  the  sole  obstacle  in  distinguish- 
ing Ihem  from  those  of  the  Hermit  Thrush,  a  bird  frequenting  the 
same  localities,  lies  in  the  ditriculty  of  tracing  tiiem  to  their  source. 

The  eflfect  of  its  loud  and  beautiful  song  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
evening  hush  in  which  it  is  most  often  heard.  It  lacks  the  leisurely 
sweetness  of  the  Hermit  Thrush's  outpourings,  nor  is  there  pause,  but 
in  lower  key  and  with  greater  energy  it  bubbles  on  rapidly  to  a  close 
ratlier  than  fading  out  with  the  soft  melody  of  its  renowned  rival. 
There  are  also  a  variety  of  other  notes,  the  most  fretjuent  being  a 
puk  of  alarm,  pitched  higher  than  a  corresponding  cluck  of  the  Hermit 
Thrush.  .1.  D'Vkhit,  Jr. 
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769b.  Tardus  aonalaachkaB  pallasii  {Cab.).    IIkrmit  Tmuati. 

Ad. — Upper  parts  olive-brown,  sometimes  ciiinamoii-brown  ;  tail  pale  rufous, 
of  a  distinetly  different  color  from  tlie  back;  throat  and  breast  with  u  slijurht 
buify  tinge;  featlicrs  of  the  sides  of  the  throat  with  wedire-shapcd  black  spots 
at  their  tips;  those  of  the  brcust  with  large,  rounded  spots;  middle  of  the 
belly  wliite ;  sides  brownish  gray  or  brownish  ashy.  L.,  7'17  ;  W.,  3oG ;  T., 
2-74;  B., -ol. 

liemarks. — Tlie  Hermit  Thrush  may  always  be  easily  identified  by  its 
rufous  tail.  It  is  tlie  only  one  of  our  Thrushes  which  has  t)ie  tail  brighter 
than  tlie  back. 

Itaitije. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  northern  Michigan  and 
Massachusetts  northward,  and  southward  along  the  AUcghanies  to  I'ennsyl- 
vania;  winters  from  southern  Illinois  and  New  Jersey  to  the  Gulf  States. 

Wasliington,  very  common  T.  V\,  sometimes  not  uncommon  \V.  \ .,  Apl. 

4  to  May  IS;  Oct.  IS  to  Nov.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V^,  Apl.  5  to  May  9; 
Oct.  18  to  Nov.  26.    Cambridge,  very  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  Ki  to  May  5;  Oct. 

5  to  Nov.  15 ;  occasionally  one  or  two  may  winter. 

Nest,  of  nio.ss,  coarse  grasses,  and  leaves,  lii>ed  with  rootlets  and  pine 
needles,  on  the  ground.  Eygs,  three  to  four,  greenish  blue,  of  u  tUghtly 
lighter  tint  than  those  of  the  Wood  Thrush,  -88  x  •69.  .  . 

This  Thrush  comes  to  us  in  the  spring,  when  the  woods  are  still 
bare,  and  lingers  in  the  autumn  until  they  are  again  leafless — the 
earliest  as  it  is  the  latest  of  our  Thrushes.  It  is  common  on  its  mi- 
grations, but  attracts  little  notice,  for,  though  not  really  a  shy  bird, 
its  disposition  is  retiring,  and  it  is  most  at  home  in  secluded  woo'' 
land  and  thickety  retreats.  Still,  it  often  finds  seclusion  enough  along 
shrubby  road.jides,  and  may  so  far  doff  its  hermit  traits  as  to  approach 
dwellings,  where  its  attractive  lightness  of  motion  and  ease  of  manner 
may  be  observed  from  indoors.  It  frequently  descends  to  the  ground, 
but  is  soon  back  again  in  the  branches,  making  short  flights  from 
perch  to  perch,  often  with  long,  quiet  pauses  in  the  intervals.  It  may 
be  known  at  sight  by  its  habit  of  lifting  its  ti  il  slightly,  especially 
after  alighting.  This  action  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  bird's 
cu.stomary  note — a  low  chuck,  which  sounds  scarcely  thrushlike. 

The  Hermit  Thrush  bears  high  distinction  among  our  song  birds. 
Its  notes  are  not  remarkable  for  variety  or  volume,  but  in  purity 
and  sweetness  of  tone  and  exquisite  modulation  they  are  unequaled. 
Some,  indeed,  have  deemed  the  Wood  Thrush  not  inferior:  but  though 
the  Wood  Thrush  at  its  best  seems  sometimes  to  touch  the  very  highest 
chords  of  bird  music,  the  strains  of  its  wilder  cousin,  in  tranquil  clear- 
ness of  tone  and  exalted  serenity  of  expression,  go  beyond  any  woods 
music  we  ever  hear. 

While  traveling,  the  Hermit  Thrush  is  not  in  full  voice,  and  ho 
who  would  know  its  song  must  follow  it  to  the  mossy  forests,  which 
are  its  summer  home.  Euueme  P.  Bicknell. 
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Tlic  lii:n-wiN'(iKn  TiiRisii  (760.  Tunlus  i/iacus),  a  European  species,  is  of 
accidental  occiirrencu  in  (Jreenlantl. 

761.  Merula  mi^atoria  {LiimA.  Amkkkan  Kobix.  (See  Fig. 
59,  (I.)  All.  6  . — Top  and  sides  ut  the  head  Mack,  a  wliite  spot  above  the  eye ; 
rest  of  the  upper  parts  gnivish  slate-mlor  ;  iiuu-jrins  (if  wiiiiTs  sli!.'htly  liirliter; 
tail  black,  the  outer  featliers  witii  white  sjiots  at  their  tips;  throat  white, 
spotted  with  black;  rest  of  the  under  parts  rufuus  (tipped  with  white  in  tho 
fall),  beeoinini,'  white  on  the  middle  of  the  lower  l)elly.  Ail.  9  . — Similar,  but 
back  of  head  tipped  with  grayish  ;  back,  tail,  and  under  parts  lighter.  Yoiing 
in  ludltTKj  jiluina(ji'. — Back  i.nd  under  parts  spotted  with  lilack.  L.,  1000; 
\V.,  4-'JiJ;  T.,  a-s7;  B.,  •H4. 

Jiaiiijc. — "  Eastern  North  America  to  the  Koeky  Mountains,  including  east- 
ern Mexico  and  AlasKa.  Breeils  from  near  the  southern  border  of  the  United 
States  northward  to  the  arctic  coast;  winters  from  southern  Canada  and  the 
Northern  States  (irregularly)  soutiiward"  (A.  ().  U.). 

Washington,  rather  common  S.  K.,  abundant  T.  V.,  from  Feb.  to  Aiil.; 
irregularly  common  W.  \.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  K.,  Mch.  4  to  Oct.  ;J0 ;  a  few 
winter.     Caml)ridge,  very  abuiulant  S.  K.,  common  but  irregular  \V.  V. 

Kid,  of  coarse  grasses,  leaves,  rootlets,  etc.,  with  an  inner  wall  of  mud  and 
lining  of  line  grasses,  most  frequently  in  fruit  or  shade  ti-ees,  five  to  thirty  feet 
up.  /.>/.'/•'••,  three  to  five,  greenish  blue,  very  rarely  w  ith  brownish  nuirkiui's, 
1-14  X  -NJ. 

While  the  few  Robins  tliat  have  the  courage  to  winter  with  us  are 
seeking  protection  from  chilling  winds  in  the  depths  of  friendly  ever- 
greens, their  comrades  who  extended  their  journey  to  the  south  are 
holding  carnival  under  sunny  skies.  In  Florida,  during  the  winter, 
Robins  may  be  found  in  enormous  flocks,  feeding  on  tho  berries  of  tho 
China  tree,  holly.  «n<l  mistletoe.  Occasionally  they  give  voice  to  a 
half-suppressed  chorus,  as  though  rehearsing  for  the  approaching 
season  of  song. 

Robins  migrate  in  flocks,  and  the  arrival  of  the  advance  guard 
makes  the  dreariest  IMarch  diiy  seem  bright.  It  is  a  question  whether 
these  pioneers  are  summer  residents  or  transients  en  route  to  a  more 
northern  summer  home,  but  in  my  experience  they  make  the  sunny 
side  of  some  woods  their  headtiuarters  and  remain  there  until  paired. 
They  are  then  in  full  song,  and  we  see  them  in  tiieir  accustomed  haunts 
about  our  lawns  and  orihards. 

Toward  the  last  of  June  the  young  of  the  first  brood,  with  the  old 
males,  resort  in  numbers  nightly  to  a  roosting  place.  These  roosts  are 
generally  in  deciduous  secniul  growths,  usually  in  low,  but  sometimes 
on  high  ground.  The  females  are  now  o(!cupied  with  the  cares  of  a 
second  family,  and  the  nuilcs  are  said  Lo  return  each  day  to  assist  them 
in  their  duties.* 

♦  See  stmliPH  of  Rollins'  roosts,  l>y  William  Brewster,  in  Auk.  x,  1890,  pp. 
3G0  373,  anil  Bradford  Torrey  in  Tlie  Foot-path  Way,  1892,  pp.  I.'J.S-IT.'). 
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THRUSHES,  BLUEBIRDS,  ETC. 


Early  in  September,  when  the  nesting  season  is  over,  Robins  gather 
in  large  flocks,  and  from  this  time  until  their  departure  for  the  south 
roam  about  the  country  in  search  of  food,  taking  in  turn  wild  cher- 
ries, dogwood  and  cedar  berries. 

Tlui  songs  and  call-notes  of  the  Robin,  while  well  known  to  every 
one,  are  in  reality  understood  l)y  no  one,  and  offer  excellent  subjects 
for  the  student  of  bird  language.  Its  notes  express  interrogation,  sus- 
picion, alarm,  caution,  and  it  signals  to  its  companions  to  take  wing; 
indeed,  few  of  our  birds  have  a  more  extended  vocabulary. 

The  Varied  Tiirish  (703.  lAxpf/'oric/i/a  no  via),  a  species  of  western 
North  Americu,  has  becu  recorded  Iroiii  Massachusetts,  Long  Island,  and 
New  Jersey. 

765«  SaxicolaoeiUinthe  (Z/»n.).  Wueateah;  Stone-chat.  AJ.  S. 
— Upper  parts  light  gray  ;  Ibrelioad  and  upi>er  tail-coverts  white ;  cheeks  and 
wings  black;  the  basal  two  thirds  of  the  tail  white,  the  end  black;  under 
parts  whitish,  more  or  less  washed  with  butty.  Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  duller, 
the  black  grayer, the  white  parts  more  butty.  Ad.  in  ui titer  and  //«. —  Upper 
parts  cinnamon-brown,  wings  edged  with  lighter;  upper  tail-coverts  and  base 
of  the  tail  white  ;  end  of  the  tail  black,  tipped  with  butty  ;  under  parts  ochra- 
ceous-buff.     L.,  6-25 ;  W.,  4-00 ;  T.,  2-20 ;  B.,  -50. 

Range. — "  Europe,  Nortli  Africa.  Asia,  .\laska,  Greenland,  and  Labrador, 
straggling  south  to  Nova  Scotia,  Maine,  Long  Lsland,  and  the  Bermudas  " 
(A.  O.  U.). 

JSest,  of  moss  and  grasses,  usually  in  crevices  among  rocks.  E(j<js,  four  to 
seven,  bluish  white,  "81  x  -bSi. 

This  European  species  is  a  common  summer  resident  in  Greenland. 
It  has  been  found  nesting  in  Labrador,  and  there  is  evidence  of  its 
having  bred  at  Godbout,  Province  of  Quebec  (see  Merriam,  Auk,  ii, 
1885,  p.  305 ;  Comeau,  ibid.,  rii,  1890,  p.  294).  South  of  these  points 
it  is  of  accidental  occurrence. 

Mr.  Saunders  writes :  "  From  early  spring  onward  the  Wheatear 
is  to  be  seen,  jerking  its  white  tail  as  it  flits  along,  uttering  its  sharp 
chnck,  chark,  on  open  downs,  warrens,  and  the  poorer  land;  ascendip'j 
the  mountains  almost  to  the  highest  sumnuts.  .  .  . 

"The  song  of  the  male  is  rather  pretty,  and  the  bird  also  displays 
considerable  powers  of  imitating  other  species." 

766.  Sialia  Sialis  (Linn.).  Br.rEniRn.  (See  Figs.  2  and  59,  a.) 
Ad.  i.— I'pper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  bright  blue,  tij)ped  with  rusty  in  the 
fall ;  throat,  breast,  and  sides  dull  ciiuiamon-rufous  ;  belly  white.  Ad.  9  . — 
Upper  parts  with  a  grayish  tinge  ;  throat,  breast,  and  sides  paler.  Youmj  in 
nextling plumu(je.—\\w\i  spotted  with  whitish;  tJie  breast  feathers  margined 
with  fuscous,    "l.,  7-01  ;  W.,  3-113;  T.,  2-68;  B.,  -47. 

/("aH^/f.— United  States;   breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  to  Manitoba  and 
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Nova  Scotia  ;  winters  from  southern  Illinois  and  southern  New  York  south- 
ward. 

Washington,  common  P.  K.  Sing  Sing,  common  1*.  K.  Cand)ridge,  com- 
mon S.  R.,  Mch.  G  to  Nov.  1 ;  more  numerous  during  migrations,  in  Mch.  and 
Nov. 

Xest,  of  grasses,  in  liollo'.v  trees  or  bird-houses.  /-V/I/'''"t  *''^^''  ^^  •'*'-^)  hluish 
white,  sometimes  plain  white,  "bo  x  -Oo, 

A  bird  so  familiar  as  the  Bluebird  needs  no  introduction ;  in  fact, 
he  seems  so  at  home  in  our  orchards  and  gardens  or  about  our  dwell- 
ings that  one  wonders  what  he  did  for  a  home  before  the  white  man 
came. 

In  the  winter,  it  is  true,  Bluebirds  are  greater  rovers,  and  one  may 
see  them  in  the  Southern  States  whirling  through  the  woods  in  great 
flocks  or  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe.  But  the  warmth  of 
returning  spring  rennnds  them  of  cozy  bird-boxes  or  hospitable  pear 
or  apjile  trees,  and  soon  we  see  them  inspecting  lust  summer's  home, 
evidently  planning  repairs  and  alterations. 

The  Bluebird's  disposition  is  typical  of  all  that  is  sweet  and  amia- 
ble. His  song  breathes  of  love;  even  his  fall  call-note — tur-wee,  tiir- 
wee — is  soft  and  gentle.  So  associated  is  his  voice  with  the  birth  and 
death  of  the  seasons  that  to  me  his  song  is  freighted  with  all  the  glad- 
ness of  springtime,  while  the  sad  notes  of  the  birds  passing  southward 
tell  me  more  plainly  than  the  falling  leaves  that  the  year  is  dying. 
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APPENDIX. 

A  Field  Key  to  our 
Commoner  Eastern  Land  Birds. 

Acting  upon  a  suggestion,  I  have  prepared  as  an  Appendix  to  the 
ITandbook  the  following  fleld  key  to  those  birds  which,  either  because 
of  their  abundance  or  conspicuous  colors,  most  frequently  attract  our 
attention.  With  the  object  of  making  it  as  brief,  and  consequently  as 
simple,  as  possible,  I  have  omitted  species  which  can  be  referred  to 
their  respective  families  without  difficulty — for  example.  Hawks,  Owls, 
Woodpeckers,  and  Swallows,  It  is  designed  simply  as  an  aid  to  the 
first  steps  of  the  beginner,  who  will  soon  graduate  from  it  to  the  more 
detailed  keys  in  the  body  of  the  book.  Like  the  field  keys  to  Finches 
and  Sparrows,  and  Warblers,  after  which  it  is  modeled,  it  is  based 
largely  upon  adult  males.  Its  use  will  be  found  fully  explained  on 
page  34. 

First  Group. — With  yellow  or  orange  in  the  plumage. 
Second  Group. — With  red  in  the  plumage. 
Third  Group. — With  blue  in  the  plumage. 

Fourth  Group. — riumagc  conspicuously  black,  or  black  and  white. 
Fifth  Group. — Without  either  yellow,  orange,  red,  or  blue  in  the  plumngo; 
not  conspicuously  black,  or  black  and  white. 

First  Group.— With  yellow  or  oran^  in  the  pluma^* 

I.  Tliroat  yellow. 
A.  Throat  and  breast  pure  yellow,  without  streaks  or  spots. 

a.  Length  5-00;  cap,  wings,  and  tail  black;  back  yellow:  song  canary- 
like,  sometimes  uttered  on  the  wing :  tliglit  undulating,  frequently 
accompanied  by  the  notes  chic-o-ree,  per-vhlc-o-ree. 

5'29.  Am.  Goldfinch. 

b.  Length  5'50;  lower  belly  and  wing-bars  wliite;  back  olive-green; 
frequents  the  upper  branches,  gejierally  in  woodland ;  actions  delib- 
erate ;  song  loud  anil  musical,  uttered  slowly,  often  with  pauses :  "  See 
me?    I'm  here  ;  where  arc  you?"    .    .  G2S.  Yellow-throated  Vireo. 

c.  Length  5-25 ;  cheeks  and  forehead  black  bordered  by  a8.hy ;  upper 
parts  olive-green;  no  wing-bars;  haunts  thickets  and  undergrowth; 
movements  nervous  and  active;  call-note,  pit  or  chack ,'  song,  a  vigor- 
ous, rapid  witch-e-wee-o,  witch-e-wh-o,  tvitch-e-wee-o. 

68L  Maryland  Yellow-throat. 
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d.  Length  7'25;  upper  parts  olive-greon;  no  wing-hars;  a  white  lino 
bel'oru  the  oye ;  haunts  tlilckct.s  and  undiTgmwtli ;  Hong,  a  Htriking 
mixture  of  wh italics,  chucks,  and  cawit,  sometimes  uttered  on  the  wing. 

OSo.  Ykllow-kkkastki)  Chat. 
li.  Under  parts  streaked  with  rutous-l>rown;  length  WW;  general  appear- 
anee  of  a  yellow  bird;  haunts  shrubbery  uf  lawns,  orehanls,  seeond 
growths,  and  partieularly  willows  near  water;  song,  rather  loud,  tret',  c/iee- 
chii'-ciiiv,  c/iir-u'ir,  or  clui-chii-c/iii-fhri^  iray-o  .  (J.'rJ.  Vkm.hw  Wauui.kk. 
C.  lireast  yellow,  with  a  eonsjiieuous  hhiek  ereseent ;  lengtli  luoo;  luiunts 
fields  and  meadows,  largely  terrestrial ;  flight  ciuail-like,  outer  white  tail- 
feathers  showing  when  on  the  wing;  song,  a  loud,  musieal  whistle. 

501,  Meadowi.auk, 

II.  Throat  white. 

A.  With  jiellow  on  the  sides. 

a.  Length  ."i-'jO;  rump  yellow;  breast  streaked  or  spotted  with  Mack; 
tail-feathers  marked  with  white;  note,  a  charaeteristie  <<'/i*y> ;  Sept.  to 
May,  usiudiy  rare  or  loeal  in  winter.     .     .    .    C').').  Myuti.k  Wakiilkk. 

h.  Length  5'On;  no  streaks  on  umler  parts  or  white  in  the  tail;  yellow 
extending  along  the  whole  sides;  baek  olive-green,  iris  white;  haunts 
thickets  ;  eall,  an  emi)hatiu  "  Who  are  you,  eh  ? " 

(vjI.  White-eyed  Vireo. 

c.  Lengtli  .5-2.");  tail  and  wings  banded  with  yellow,  showing  eonspieu- 
ously  in  tligiit;  haunts  woodland;  movements  aetive,  mu^'h  in  the 
air,  tad  frecjuently  spread OS?.  Kedstakt. 

B.  No  yellow  on  sides. 

a.  Length  (5-75;  a  yellow  line  from  the  bill  to  the  eye;  crown  black,  with 
a  white  stripe  through  its  center;  haunts  in  and  about  thickets  and 
bushy  woodlands ;  song,  a  high,  clear,  musical  whistle ;  call-note,  cliiuk. 

558.    WniTE-THKOATED    Sl'AUIlOW. 

h.  Length  4'nO;  a  yellow  or  yellow  and  orange  crown-patch,  bonlcrc<l 
by  black;  Hits  restlessly  about  outer  limbs  of  trees  and  bushes;  i.ote, 
afi.xicti-ti;  Oct.  to  A  pi 74s.  Goloen-crowned  Kinolet. 

III.  Throat  vinaceous ;  lcn«.fth  I'J-oO;  a  black  breast-patch;  belly  white, 
spotted  witli  Uack  ;  rump  white,  showing  conspicuously  inflight;  linings 
of  wings  yellow;  a  Woodpecker,  but  frequently  flushed  from  the  grouml; 
call-note,  a  loud /-'V-yrr 412.  Flicker. 

IV.  Throat  and  head  black  ;  length  7"5o;  breast,  belly,  and  lower  baek  deep 
orange;  an  active  inhabitant  of  fruit  and  shade  trees;  song,  a  loud,  ringing 
whistle 507.  Baltimore  Oriole. 

V.  Throat  and  upi>cr  breast  ashy  ;  length  li-OO;  crested;  belly  yellow,  tail- 
feathers  largely  pale  rutbus;  a  nervous,  active  inhabitant  of  the  upper 
branches  in  woodland;  note,  a  loud  (luestioning,  or  grating  whistle. 

4.')2.  ("rested  Flycatoheb. 

Second  Group.  -With  red  in  the  plumage. 

1.  Wi  V  red  on  the  under  p'.irts. 
A.  Throat  red.                                  ^-          .         .     ,     . 
a.  Length  7"00;  wings  and  tail   black;  rest  of  plumage  bright  scarlet; 
call-note,  chiji-chtrr (JOB.  Scarlet  Tanaoeb. 
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b.  Length  6-00 ;  dull,  pinkish  red,  wmga  and  tail  brownish  ;  frequently 
Hcen  feeding  on  buds  or  blosnonis;  eall-note,  a  sharp  fAtn^t,  often  ut- 
tered during  flight ;  song,  a  sweet,  flowing  warble. 

517.  Pi'RPLE  Fmcri. 

c.  Length  G-00;  dull  red  or  green  tinged  with  red;  mandibles  erossed ; 
generally  .seen  in  floeks  feeding  on  pine  eones    .     r>2\.  Am.  Ckos.sbii.l. 

d.  Length  500;  a  red  crown-eap ;  buek  streaked  blaek  and  brown  ;  breast 
rosy  ;  feeds  on  seeds  or  catkins ;  Nov.  to  Meh.    .     ,    .      528.  Redpoll. 

Ji.  Throat  blaek. 

a.  Length  8-00;  breast  rose-red,  rest  of  plumage  black  and  white;  song 
loud  and  musical;  call-note,  ^yt(-;t.    .     5!t5.  Kose-bueasted  Gkosbeak. 

b.  Length  8-OU;  a  conspicuous  crest;  region  about  the  base  of  the  bill 
black  ;  rest  of  the  iilumage  and  bill  red  ;  song,  a  clear  wiiistle. 

5'J3.  Cardinal. 

c.  Length  5-50 ;  wings  and  tail  banded  with  orange-red,  showing  con- 
spicuously in  flight;  movements  active;  much  in  the  air;  tail  fre- 
quently spread ;  haunts  woodland 687.  Redstart. 

IL  No  red  on  the  under  parts. 

A.  Length  9-00  ;  black  ;  shoulders  red  ;  haunts  marshes  ;  migrates  in  flacks. 

498.  Red-winoed  Blackbird. 

B.  Length  5-25;  crown-cap  red ;  chin  black;  rest  of  under  parts  streaked 
witli  blackish ;  feeds  on  seeds  and  catkins;  Nov.  to  Mch. 

528.  Redpoll  (Im.). 

C.  Length  4-00;  under  parts  whitish;  back  olive-green;  a  ruby  crown- 
patch  ;  eye-ring  white ;  movements  restless,  winL's  flitted  nervously  ;  call- 
note,  cack  ;  song  remarkably  loud  and  musical;  Sept.  and  Oct.;  A  pi.  and 
May 749.  Rlby-crowned  Kinglet. 

Third  Group.— With  blue  in  the  pluma^. 

L  Length  ll-.W;  a  conspicuous  crest;  upper  parts  dull  blue;  under  parts 

whitish;  a  black  patch  on  the  breast 477.  Blue  Jay. 

II.  Length  7'00;  upper  parts  bright  blue;  under  parts  cinnamon-rufous. 

7CG.  Bluebird. 
III.  Length  5-50;  entire  plumage  indigo-bluo     .    .    .    598.  Indigo  Bunting. 

Fourth  Group.— Plumage  conspicuously  black,  or  black 

and  white. 

I.  Black  and  white  birds. 
A.  Throat  black. 
a.  Length  over  6-00. 
a*.  Entire   under  parts  black;  nape  buffy ;  rump  white;  a  musical 
dweller  of  fields  and  meadows;  frequently  sings  on  the  wing. 

494.  Bobolink. 

a'.  Breast  rose-red ;  rest  of  tlie  plumage  black  and  white :  song  rapid, 

loud,  and  musical;  call-note,  peek;  a  tree  dweller  in  rather  open 

woodland 595.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. 

as.  Sides  rufous;  rest  of  the  plumage  black  and   white;  call-note, 
chew i nk  ot  tow hee  ;  inhabits  the  undergrowth  .    .    .    587.  Towhee. 
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If*.  Conspicuously  streaked  with  black  and  wliitc;  a  tree  creeper. 

63G.  Black  and  white  VVarhleb. 

B.  Under  parts  white  or  whitish. 

a.  Length  8o0;  upper  parts  grayish  slate-color;  tail  tipped  with  white; 
a  bird  of  the  air,  cateliing  its  insect  food  <>ii  the  wing,  and  occasionally 
sallying  forth  from  its  cxi>oscd  perch  in  pursuit  of  a  passing  ("mw  ; 
note,  an  unmusical,  steely  cJiattcr 444.  KiMiaiRD. 

b.  Length  5*7");  crown  black;  back  bluish  gray;  a  tree  creeper;  call-note, 
yank\  yntik 727.  Wihte-bkeasted  Nutiiatcii. 

c.  Length  »;-50 ;  upper  jiarts  washed  with  rusty  ;  generally  seen  in  tlocks; 
terrestrial ;  Nov.  to  .Mcii 534.  Snowklake. 

IL  No  white  in  the  pluiiiairc 

/i.  Length  19-00;  jet  black 4S'-^  Am.  ("row. 

Ji.  Length  l'2-OO;  black  witli  metallic  reflections;  iris  yellowish;  migrates 
in  flocks;  nests  usually  in  colonies  in  coniferous  trees;  voice  cracked  and 
reedy  ;  tail  "  keeled  "  in  short  flights ;  a  walker. 

oil.  I'lRi'LE  Grackle.    r)ll6.  Bronzed  Grackle. 

C.  Length  9-50;  shoulders  red;  haunts  marshes ;  call,  Icnng-ijUrr-r'^. 

41»8.  Ked-winoed  Blackbird 

D.  Length  7'50 ;  head  and  neck  coffee-brown ;  frequently  seen  on  tho 
ground  near  cattle 495.  Cowbird. 

Fifth  Group.— Without  either  yellow,  oran^*  red,  or  blue 
in  the  plumage;  not  conspicuously  black*  or  black 
and  white. 

L  Under  parts  all  one  color,  without  streaks  or  spots. 
\.  Back  without  streaks  or  sj)()ts. 

A.  Under  parts  white  or  wliitish  ;  length  under  7"50. 
a.  Back  olive,  olive-green,  or  slaty  fuscous. 
«».  No  white  line  over  the  eye;  flycatchers,  capturing  their  prey  on 
tho  wing  and  returning  to  tlieir  perch,  where  they  sit  quietly  until 
making  a  fresh  sally. 

o".  Crown   bhicUish  ;  frequently  found  nesting  under  bridges  or 
about  buildings ;  tail  wagged  nervously  ;  note,  pewit-phwhe. 

45*).    PuOCBE. 

flS.  Wing-bars  whitish  ;  haunts  orchards,  lawns,  and  open  woodland ; 

note,  chebl'c,  cheb'C 4t)7.  Least  Flycatcher. 

a*.  Haunts  woodlamls ;  generally  frequents  the  upper  branches ; 

note,  a  plaintive /;(?<'-rt-irf<? 4t)l.  Wood  Pewee. 

J>.  A  white,  line  over  the  eye,  or  winjr-liars  white ;  gleaners ;  patiently 
exploring  the  foliage  for  food  or  flitting  about  the  outer  branches. 
J'.  Wliitc  line  over  the  eye  bordered  bv  a  narrow  black  on 


a  rambling  recitative: 


hlack  one;  cap 
.'ou  see  it— vou 


gray  ;  iris  red  ;  song, 
know  it — do  you  hear  me  ?"  etc. 
6'.  White  lii.     over  the  eye  not  bordered  by   black  ;  prefers  the 


024.  Red-eyed  Vireo. 
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upper  brai        .  of  rowH  of  elms  nii'l  otlier  slincic  trees;  sotip,  a 
rich,  uuhrc      .  warble  with  an  ulto  uiidiTtoiie. 

ti'J7.  Warbling  Vikeo. 

b*.  No  wliitc^   lino  over  the  eye;   cyt'-riiii;  and  win^j-barH  white; 

leiitrth    4'()0;    u  tiny,  iiH!«u,s]iic'i()U(«    iiirtl;    Hits   about   the  outer 

branches  of  trees  and  shrulis;  wiiiirs  twitehed  nurvousiy  ;  note, 

cack',  Koni,',  a  reiMarkal)iy  loud,  nui.sii'al  whistle. 

74'J.  liriiY-c'UowNEi)  Kinglet. 

b.  Bark  f,'ray  or  bluish  gray. 

6*.  (Jrown  black  ;  cheeks  white  ;  a  tree  creeper;  note,  yanl;  yank, 

I'll.    WlllTE-injEASTEI)  NlTIIATOII. 

6*.  A  frray,  crested  bird;  forehead  black;  no  white  in  the  tail ;  note, 
a  whistled  /;<<'<, /j<<»,  or  hoarse  (/<-(/t-(/t'-(/t;   .    .    7!!!.  Tikteo  Trr. 

c.  15aek  ciniuinmn-hrown  ;  Icngtii  4'7"> ;  a  nervous,  restless,  excitable 
bird;  tail  carried  erect;  song  sweet,  rapid  and  rippling,  delivered 
with  abdhdoii 721.  Uoise  When. 

Ji.  Under  parts  white  or  whitish  ;  length  over  7'oO. 

«.  Upper  parts  grayish  slate-eoli>r;  a  white  band  at  the  end  of  the 

tail;  a  concealed  orange-red  crest;  a  bird  of  the  air,  catching  its 

insect  food  on  the   wing,  and  occasionally  sallying   forth  from  its 

exposed   jierch  iu  pursuit  of  a  passing  Crow;    note,  an  uniuusieal, 

steely  chatter 444.  Kinouiko. 

h.  Length  1200;  slim,  brownish  birds  with  long  tails;  Hight  short  and 
noiseless;  j)ereh  in  a  tree,  not  in  an  exposed  position;  note,  tut- 
tut^  cluck-cl ui'l\  and  cow-cow. 

3.S7.  YKLi.ow-iiiLi.Ko  CioKoo.    388.  Black-billed  Cuckoo, 
C.  Under  parts  not  white. 
«.  Slate-color;  cap  and  tail  black  ;  iidiabits  the  lower  growth  ;  call-note, 
nasal ;  song  highly  musical  and  varied 704.  Catiiii!!). 

b.  Grayish  brown;  consjiicuously  crested;  a  black  lino  through  the 
eye;  tail  tii'ped  with  yellow;  generally  seen  in  small  tiocks;  note 
thin  and  weak (51(t.  Cedau  Wax  wing. 

c.  Under  parts  eream-butf;  a  conspicuous  whitish  line  over  the  eye; 
upj)er  parts  rufous-brown;  movements  active;  tail  carried  erect; 
haunts  lower  growth  ;  notes  loud  and  striking. 

718.  Carolina  Wren. 
.  Back  streaked. 
A.  Crown  rutbus  or  cliestnut  without  streaks. 
0.  Tjcngth  rv2.') ;  bill  black  ;  a  whitish  line  over  the  eye ;  a  familiar  bird 
of  lawns  and  door-yards;  song,  n  monotonous  chippy-ehippy-chippij. 

500.  Cnipi'iNo  Si'akkow 

b.  Lengtii  C'riO;  bill  rc<hli»h  hro?i'n,  l)ack  rufous,  or  rufous-brown; 
wing-bars  and  eye-ring  whitish ;  liaunts  dry,  bushy  fields  and  pas- 
tures ;  song,  a  musical,  plaintive  cher-wee,  chcr-wee,  cker-wee,  ckeeo, 
dce-dce-dee-dee StiJi.  Field  Sparrow. 

c.  Length  SSO ;  foreliead  black;  crown  and  wings  chestnut-rufous; 
flanks  pale  grayisii  brown ;  liaunts  marshes ;  song,  a  rapidly  repeated 
wett-weit-iveet,  etc 584.  Swamp  Sparrow. 
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Ji.  Crown  not  rufous  or  chectnut. 
a.  Lerifrtli  ^V1>^\  crown,  hlacl<i>.li  witli  n  ccntnil  \vhiti>h  stripe;  throat 
white;  l)rcast  tfray  ;  a  yellow  spot  liefurc  tlu'  ivi';  haunts  in  and 
about  tiiickcts  and  busliy  woodlands;  soiij;,  a  hi^rh,  cU'ar.  musical 
whistle  ;  lall-notc,  (/(//(X" .  .  .  .  UWa.  NVhitk-tiiuoatkh  Spakkuw, 
/'.  Lcn;rtli  'I'.'pO  ;  crown  tindy  strcakol ;  a  tree  climln'r,  winding;  [laticntly 
up  tree  trunks  in  search  c<f  food  ;  tail- feathers  pointed. 

7'J<>.  HitowN  ("rkkpkk. 
c.  T.enu'th  5-.")0;  bill  slender;  a  white  line  over  the  eyi';  tail  carried 
erect;  haunts  reedy  niarsiies;  call-note  s'-oldinu';  sori^'  rippliiii.'. 

T-">.   I-<iN(i-r.ii.i.i-.i)  Maksii   Wukn. 
II.  Under  parts  wliite  or  whitish,  ntnukut  or  sjinttid. 

1.  Hack  sticakeil. 

A.  Crown  streaked;  under  jiartN  conspicuously  streakcil. 

a.  Outer  lail-fiathers  white,  showim,'  coiispieuou.sly  when  the  bird  Hies  ; 
length  O'OO;  haunts  dry  tields  and  road.sitlcs ;  soiii;  loud  and  musical. 

hMK  Vksper  SpAHitow. 

h.  Outer  tail-feathers  not  white. 

6'.   LeiiiTth  (i-iiii;   pluniau'e  with   a  rufous-brown  cast;  spots  on  the 

breast  tending  to  t'orni  one  larire  spot  in  its  center;  haunts  on  or 

near  the  ground,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  bushes;  call-note,  a 

characteristic  (•/((//  song  musical 5sl.  SoN(i  Spakkow. 

6".  Length  iVdU ;  no  rufous  in  tiie  jilumagc;  spots  on  the  under  parts 
evenly  ilistributed  ;•  frequently  seen  I'eiding  on  buds  or  blo.ssoms; 
eall-note,  a  sharp  chink,  often  uttered  during  tliiriit ;  song,  a  sweet, 

flowing  warble r>l7.   I'l  im-i.k  Kincii  ( Im.). 

B.  Crown  not  streaked,  rufous-brown;  under  parts  wliiti.-<h  with  an  in- 
distinct blaeki«n  spot  in  the  center  of  the  breast;  Oct.  to  .\pl. 

&;")'.».  TuKK  Sparrow. 

2.  Rack  not  streaked. 

A,  Upper  jiarts  rufous,  olive-brown,  or  einiuunon-brown. 

a.  Hill  slender  and  thrushlike;  lireast  spotte<l  with  blackisli. 

a».  Length  11-00  ;  tail  o-OO;  wing-bars  white  ;  upper  parts,  wings,  and 
tail  uniform  rufous;  haunts  undergrowth;  sings  from  an  exjioscd 
and  generally  elevated  position  ;  .soiil'  loud,  striking,  and  continuous. 

To.').    HkuWN    'I'llKASllKR. 

6».  Length  under  9-00;  tail  under  3-00;  no  wing-bars. 

Ja.  Breast  and  si, Its  iicavily  marked  with  large,  roinn/,  black  spots  ; 
liead  and  upiier  back  lirii/hti  r  than  lower  back  and  tail ;  call-note, 
a  sharp ^;/<  or  liquid  I/'///'/ T.").").  Wood  Tiirisii. 

Js.  Breast  with  wcdire-shajicd  black  spots;  sides  tnixjxiff,,/.  washed 
with  hi'oiniixh  a-i/n/ ;  tail  rufous,  /iritj/itcr  tlian  back  ;  eall-note,  a 
low  chuck TTi!)/'.  IIkhmit  Thrush. 

b*.  Upper  breast  lightly  spotted  with  small,  wedge-shaped,  ])lack- 
ish  spots;  tail  the  same  color  as  the  back;  sides  whitt\  eall- 
note,  a  clearly  whistled  vc/zew^ .     .     .     .     T">0.  Wilson's  Tiirisii. 

b.  Bill     short    and    stout;     breast    ami    .sides    lieavily   spotted    with 
rufous;    length  7'00;  haunts  on   or   near  the   ground,  generally  in 
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or   about   shrubbery ;   call  -  note,  tseep ;   song    loutl,  ringinp,  and 

musical 585.  Fox  Sparrow. 

B.  Back  olive-green;  center  of  crown  pale  rufou»,  bordered  by  black; 
length  6*00 ;  haunts  on  or  near  the  ground  in  woodland  ;  a  walker  ;  song, 
a  ringing  teacher,  teacher^  teacher,  TEACHER,  TEACHER, 

674.  Oven-bird. 

III.  Throat  and  upper  breast  black  or  slate-color,  very  different  from  the 
white  or  chestnut  belly. 

A.  Tliroat  black. 

a.  Belly  and  rump  chestnut;  head,  wings,  and  tail  black;  haunts 
orchards,  shade  trees,  etc. ;  song  highly  musical. 

506.  Orchard  Oriole. 

b.  Belly  white;  sides  rufous;  tail  black  and  white;  haunts  under- 
growths ;  call-note,  chewink  or  towhee 587.  Towhee. 

B.  Tliroat  slate-color. 

a.  Back  and  wings  slate-color;  outer  tail-feathers  and  belly  white; 
haunts  generally  on  or  near  the  ground  about  shrubbery ;  Oct. 
to  Apl 567.  JuNco. 

IV.  Throat  streaked  with  black  and  white  ;  rest  of  under  parts  rufous ;  upper 
parts  grayish  slate-color;  length  10-00 761.  Robin. 
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AunuEViATioNS,  list  of,  40. 
Aniiitliis  }iornciiiunnii,  '2S4. 

hornoinuunii  exilipcs,  2b4. 

linuriu,  284. 

liimriu  holhtnUU,  285. 

liiiiiriu  rostratu,  285. 
Aceidentul  visitants  defined,  12. 
Aoeipiter  iitrieapillus,  I'Ji). 

cooperi,  I'Ji*. 

velox,  198. 
Ac'titis  niaeulurin,  169. 
vE;,'ittiitis  hiatieula,  175. 

nieiodu,  175. 

meloda  cirouincincta,  175. 

njontana,  170. 

Heinipaliuata,  174. 

voeitera,  17;{. 

wilsonia,  17'). 
iEstrulattt  iuiMitata,  89. 

Bcalaris,  89. 
A(j;elaius  pha'niceus,  264. 

pliccniceus  hryanti,  265. 
Aix  sponsa,  lo7. 
Aiuja  ajaja,  126. 
Alauda  arvensis,  253. 
A  laud  id  ID,  252. 
Albatross,  Wanderinjj,  86. 

Yellow-nosed,  86. 
A  lea  torda,  32. 
Alcedinidie,  226. 
AlcidiB,  60. 
Alle  alle,  64. 

American  '^rnitliolotjists'  Union,  32. 
Ainniodranius  eaudacutiis,  295. 

eaudacutus  nelsoni,  296. 

caiulacutus  subvirgatus,  296. 

lienslowii,  294. 

leeontei,  295. 

niaritiinus,  297. 

niaritiiMUs  peninsula),  298. 

niyrescens,  298. 

prineeps,  291. 

sandwicliensis  savanna,  292. 

savannaruiu  pa.s.serinu8,  293. 
Anipelida?,  .S23. 
Ampelis  oedroruni,  323. 

^furrulus,  .'523. 
Auaij  americana,  103. 


Aniw  boscha.s,  101. 

earolinensis,  104. 

ereeea,  105. 

eyanoptera,  105. 

disours,  105. 

fulvigula,  102. 

obseura,  1()2. 

penelope,  103, 

strejiera,  103. 
.\iuitida',  97. 
.Vnatina-,  loo. 
Anhinga  aniiinga,  93. 
Anhinjjidu',  93. 
.\ni,  226. 

.\nous  stolidus,  85. 
A  user  albit'rons,  122. 

albifrons  ganibeli,  121, 
.\nseres,  97. 
Anserime,  119. 
Anthus  pensylvanieus,  375. 

pratensis,  376, 

spraguei,  376. 
Antrostoinus  earolinensis,  236. 

voeiferus,  237. 
Apheloeoina  tioridana,  255. 
.\l)lirizida>,  176. 
.Vijuila  ehrysaetos,  206. 
Araniidic,  138. 
Aranius  gigantous,  139. 
Archibuteo  ferrugineus,  206. 

lagopus  sancti-joliannis,  205. 
Ardea  eandidissilua,  134. 

einerca,  133. 

eoTulea,  135. 

egretta,  133. 

lierodius,  132. 

oeeidentalis,  131, 

j)ealei,  134. 

rut'esoens,  134. 

tricolor  rutieoUi.s,  135. 

vin^seens,  1^6. 

wardi,  182. 

wuenleiiianni,  131. 
Ardeida>,  12s. 
.Vrdetta  exilis,  130. 

neoxerni,  131. 
.\renaria  interpres.  177. 
.\sio  aeeipitrinurt,  215. 
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Asio  \vnsf)iiiunu«,  214. 
Asturina  ])la>riutu,  2^>a. 
Auk,  (irciit,  1(4. 

Kuzor-liillcd,  03. 

The,  .-52. 
AviR'ct,  AiiH'ricati,  149. 
Aytliyu  allinis,  1  !•_•. 

aincrii-atiu,  llo. 

c'olluris,  11 '.i. 

niarila  iicaivtica,  111. 

vallisiRTiu,  110. 

Baldpatk,  1(»;5. 
Hurtramia  l<>iii,'icauda,  107. 
Uta-tli'luaii,  112. 
BitliTii,  Aiiifi-icaii,  1'29. 

("ory'.s,  l.'il. 

I.i'ast,  \W. 
Bu'kiu;ll,    Kuj.'<'no    I*.,    biourapliieal 
sUftclii's  l(_v,  2«1,  oUlt,  4U'J. 

ot)st.rvatii>Ms  l)y,  14. 
Iii();.'ra|)liii'5i,  j)lan  of,  o8. 
Jiird.s,  collt'ctiiig,  2:i. 

color  of,  4. 

di.striliutioii  of,  3. 

liow  t<)  idi'iitify,  10. 

iiii^ratioii  of,  .">,  15. 

nt'stiiij.'  of,  3,  ll>. 

orifriii  of,  3, 

Ht'xiuj,',  "27. 

Bkinniiijj,  24. 

study  of,  out-of-doors,  10. 

wlicii  to  find,  I'J. 
Blat'kliird,  Hri'wcr's,  209. 

( 'row,  2i)H,  270. 

Florida  Kcd-win}?,  205. 

Kcd-\viiii,'cd,  204. 

Kusty,  208. 

Vi'Uow-iieadcd,  203. 
Blacklirmst,  Ifil. 
Blackliml,  111. 

Little,  112. 
Bhu'i)ill,  111. 

Little,  112. 
Bluebird,  402. 
Blue  IVter,  140. 
Bol)oliiik,  201, 
Bol)-\vhite,  178. 

Florida,  179. 
Boiiasa  iiiiil>ellus,  ISO. 

niuliellus  to^rata,  182. 
Boohv,  92. 

Blue-faeed,  92. 

Ked-footed.  92. 
Botaurus  leiitij,Mnosus,  129. 
Brant.  12'i. 

Hlaek,  123. 
Branta  herniela,  123. 

eaiuideiisis,  122. 
Branta  canadensis  liuteliinaii,  122. 

canudenaiy  miuiinu,  122. 


Branta  leiieopsis,  124. 

nitrrieans,  12."!. 
Hrant-I)ird,  177. 

Brewster,       William,       biofrrnphicul 
sketelies  \>\,  142,  l.')5. 

observations  by,  3h. 
Broadbill,  111. 

Creek,  112. 
Bulio  vir>.'inianus,  219. 

virifiniuiais  saturatus,  220. 

viririnianuH  subaretieu.s,  220. 
Bubonidu',  213. 
Burtlehead,  114. 
Bull-bat,  23.S,  239. 
Bulweria  bulweri,  89. 
Buntiiiir,  Bay-winj;ed,  290. 

lilaek-tliroated,  315. 

Indi^'o,  3i;{. 

Lark,  ;!Hi. 

Tainted,  314. 

Snow,  2S8. 

Varied,  314. 
Burj^'oniaster,  70. 
Buteher-bird,  32.'). 
Buteo  boreal  is,  200. 

boreal  is  ealurus,  201. 

borealis  harlani,  20l. 

borealis  kriderii,  201. 

braehyurus,  204. 

buteo,  201. 

latissiinus,  204. 

lineatus,  2nl. 

lineatus  alleni,  20,3. 

swainsoni,  2(»3. 
Butter-ball,  114. 
Bu/zard,  Kuropean,  201. 

Turkey,  191. 

Cai-amospiza  MEi,ANonf»Rva,  316. 
Calearius  lajijionieus,  289. 

ornatus,  290. 

pietus,  2S9. 
Calieo-baek,  177. 
("al  it  iris  arenariu,  103. 
Callielielidon  eyaneoviridis,  .322. 
CaMipe])liilus  j)rineipalis,  229. 
Cainiptolaiinus  labradorius,  lift. 
Canary,  Wild,  353. 
Canvasbiiek,  110. 
CajiriiMulfjiibe,  230. 
Caraeara,  .Vudubon's,  211. 
Cardinal,  311. 
Cardinalis  eardinalis,  311. 
Carduelis  earduelis,  2S7. 
Curpodaeus  jpurpureus,  281. 
(.'atidoiruiuir  l)irds,  28. 
Catbinl,  378. 
Catluirista  atnita,  192. 
Cathartes  aura,  191. 
Catliartidie,  191. 
Cedar- bird,  323. 
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Ceophlo'us  pilcatus,  233. 
Cepphus  ffryllo,  til. 

inuiKltii,  •i'J. 
Certliiii  tuiniliuris  uiiiericuna,  885. 
Ceiliiiiilu',  3t<5. 
('en  If  uk'jon,  22t). 
Clia'turu  pi'la^'ioa,  2;59. 
C'lmruilniilu'.  171. 
Charudrius  uprioarius,  173. 

doiiiiiiious,  17;J. 

squatarola,  172. 
Cliaritoni'tta  allK-ola,  114. 
Chat,  Vt'llow-brcasted,  372. 
Chehee,  2r)l. 

Cheliilon  crytlirojjaatcr,  320. 
Clien  ctprukwc'118,  121. 

hyperbona,  120. 

nivalis,  120. 
Chcri^-bird,  328. 
C'liewink,  310. 
C'liH-kadfc,  3!t0. 

Carolina,  ;}!»1. 

Iludsoiiian,  3*Jl. 
Chippy,  3t»2. 

NV  inter,  301. 
Chondestes  jfranimneus,  299. 
Cliordeilew  virginiaiiiis,  238. 

vir>,'inianus  chapniani,  23'J. 

viri/inianus  lienryi,  2.'i9. 
Cliuck-willV- widow,  236, 
CiooniidiP,  127. 
Circus  liudsonius,  197. 
Cistotliorus  palustris,  384. 

palustris  j^riseus,  385. 

palustris  Miarianir,  385. 

Htelhiris,  3S3. 
Clan;^ula  hyenialis,  114. 
Clape,  235. 
Clivicola  riparia,  328. 
Coeothraustes  vesi)urtli 
Coecyijes,  224. 
Cocoyzus  amerieanus,  225. 

ervthropthuliMUs,  22t5. 

minor,  224. 

minor  niuynardi,  925. 
Cwreba  V)alianii'nsis,  333. 
Colapte.s  auratU!>,  235. 
Coliniis  vir^iniaiius,  178. 

virtriniaiius  Horidanus,  179. 
Collecting  birds,  23. 

t'trtrs,  29. 

nests,  29. 
Collections,  care  of,  29. 
Color  chart,  39. 
Columba  leucocephala,  187. 
ColumbaR,  187. 
Colunibidae,  187. 
Columbigallina    paaserina   torrestrit), 

190. 
Colymbus  auritus,  3. 

hblbwllii,  50. 
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k'esj)ertlnu.s,  279. 


Coinpsothlypis  aiiicricauu,  35j 
Contopus  borealis,  240. 

vireiis.  247. 
Coiiurus  caroiinensis,  22'4. 
Coot,  .\iiuricaii,  140. 

Black,  117. 

Euroj>eun,  147. 

Sea.  118. 

Whitc-wiii>red,  118, 
Cormorant,  94. 

Double-crested,  94. 

Florida.  95. 

.Mexican.  95. 
Cor V  idle,  253. 
Corvus  americanuH,  257. 

aniericaiius  tloridanus,  258. 

corax  principalis,  250. 

ossifraiu'us,  25.S. 
Coturnix  coturnix,  iso. 
Courian,  139. 
Cow  bird,  202. 
Crake,  tNirn,  144, 

Spotted,  144. 
Crane,  Blue,  132. 

Blown,  138. 
I     1/ittle  Brown,  138. 

Sandhill,  132,  13«. 

White,  137. 

WhoopiiijT,  137. 
Creeper.  Bahama  Ilonev,  333. 

Black  ami  White,  343. 

Brown,  385. 
Crex  crex,  144. 
Crossbill,  .\morican,  283. 

Bed,  283. 

White-\vin>red,  2H3. 
Crotophaifa  atii,  220. 
Crow,  American,  257. 

Fish.  258. 

Florida,  258. 
Cryinj^-l/ird,  139. 
Crymophilus  fulicarius,  147. 
Cuckoo.  Black-billed,  220. 

Mangrove,  224. 

MavntirdV.  225. 

Yellow-billed,  825. 
Cuculidse.  224. 
Curlew,  Kskimo.  170. 

Hudsonian,  170. 

.Jack,  170. 

Long-billed,  170. 

Pink,  120. 

Sjianish,  120. 
Cyanocitta  cristata,  254. 

cristata  florincola,  255. 
CygniniP,  124. 
Cyniodroma  grallaria,  91. 

Dabchiok,  .57. 
Daflltt  acuta,  100. 
Detinitiou  of  terms,  32. 
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DcndrapnpuM  panadonsis,  180. 
Deiulroifu  icHtivu,  3u8. 

autliil)(>ni,  356. 

b]uc>kl)uriutc,  300. 

caTulea,  357. 

ouTulfBc'CJW,  354. 

ouHtanoa,  358. 

coronula,  355. 

diMcolor,  3<54. 

doininioa,  3t>l. 

dominion  all)ilora,  361. 

kirtlandi,  3G2. 

iiia(*uli)Ma,356. 

{laiiiiaruin,  363. 

paliiiaruin  hyjwclirysea,  304. 

pt'iisylvanica,  357. 

Htriata,  359. 

ti<;riiia,  35'2. 

towiiseiidi,  302. 

vij^orsii,  303. 

virons,  301. 
Dickeinscl,  315. 
Diedappor,  57. 
Dioniedoa  cxulans,  86. 
Dioinedoidie,  86. 
Diving  birds,  56. 
Dolifhonyx  oryzivorus,  261. 
Douy^hbird,  170. 
Dove,  Blue-headed  Quail,  lUl. 

Ground,  190. 

Mourning,  188, 190. 

Quuil,  190. 

Kuddy  Quail,  191. 

Sea,  64. 

Wliite-winged,  190. 

Zenaida,  189. 
Dovekie,  64. 
Dowitcher,  155. 

Long-billed,  156. 

Western,  15(5. 
Dry  o  bates  boreal  is,  231. 

pubescens,  230. 

villosus,  229. 

villosus  audubonii,  230. 

villosus  leueonielas,  230, 
Duck,  American  Scaup,  111. 

Black,  102 

Broad-bill,  111. 

Crow,  146. 

Dusky,  102. 

Florida,  102. 

Gray,  103. 

Greater  Scaup,  111. 

Harlequin,  115. 

Labrador,  115. 

Lesser  Scaup,  112. 

Masked,  119. 

Pied,  115. 

King-necked,  112. 

Kuddy,  119. 

Rufous-erested,  109. 
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Duck,  Scaup,  111. 

Spirit,  114. 

Steller's,  110. 

Woml,  107. 
Dunlin,  101. 
Dutclier,    William,  obHcrvations    by, 

38. 
Dwiglit,  J.,  Jr.,  biographical  sketchea 
by,  248,  250,  20B,  290,  293,  290,  297, 
308,  399. 

EArii.K,  Bai.1),  207. 

(Joldeii,  2O0. 

(irav  Sea,  207. 
Ect<  (pistes  migratorius,  187. 
Kggs,  collecting,  29. 

descriptions  of,  38: 

preserving,  30. 
Egret,  American,  133. 

I'ealeV,  134. 

Keddisii,  134. 

Snowy,  134. 
Eider,  American,  116. 

Greenland,  116. 

King,  no. 
I  yillanoides  t'orficatus,  196. 
^]lanus  leucurus,  190. 
Empidonax  acatlicus,  249. 

ttaviventris,  248. 

minimus,  251. 

pusillus,  251, 

traillii,  250. 

trail lii  alnorum,  251. 

vircscens,  249. 
Eniconetta  stelleri,  116. 
Ereunetes  pusillus,  101. 

occidental  is,  102. 
Erismatura  rubida,  119. 
Euetheia  bicolor,  315. 

canora,  315. 

Fai.co  collmbarius,  210. 

island  us,  208. 

mcxicanus,  209. 

peregrinus  anatum,  209. 

regulus,  211. 

rusticolua,  208. 

rusticolus  gvrfalco,  209, 

rusticolus  obsoletUB,  209. 

sparverioides,  211. 

8j)arverius,  211. 

tinnunculus,  211. 
Falcon,  I'eregrine,  210. 

Prairie,  209. 
Falconidre,  193. 
Feathers,  markings  of,  32. 
Field-glass,  use  of,  11. 
Finch,  Grass,  290, 

Lark,  299. 

Pine,  287. 

Purple,  281. 
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Firebird,  207. 

Fisher,  l)r.  A.  K.,  observutions   by, 

38. 
Flamingo,  125. 
Flii'kor,  •_':!;■). 

Fl(iri<lu  Ycllnw-throat,  .171. 
FlyouU'iiur,  AcudiuiJ,  241*. 

Alder,  'Jol. 

t'rested,  244. 

Fork-tuiletl,  24.3. 

Cireut-cTe«tt;d,  244. 

Leuwt,  2.">1. 

Olive-.sidcd,  240. 

8e'issor-tuiled,  243. 

TruillV,  2r.O. 

Yellow-bellied,  248. 
Fratereulu  uretiea,  tiO. 

aretleu  ^lacialiw,  01. 
Fre>,'ata  aqiiila,  "J7. 
Fre)tcatiil»e,  1»7. 
Fri)^ate-bird,  !»7. 
FrinjfillidH',  271. 
Fuliea  aiiiericaiia,  140. 

atra,  147. 
huli^uliiue,  107. 
Fuliimr,  b7. 

Lesser,  87. 
Fuiiiiarus  ^rlacialis,  87. 

(^laeialis  iiiinor,  87. 
Fute,  170. 

Gadwam,,  103. 

Galeoseoptes  earolinensis,  .378. 

Gallinu',  178. 

GaUiiia^'o  delieata,  154.  ^ 

{.'aHinayo,  15.'). 
Gallinula  fxaleata,  145. 
Galiinule,  Florida,  145. 

Purple,  14.5. 
(Jaimet,  '.•2. 
(iavia  alba,  08. 
Geloehelidon  nilotica,  78. 
Geothlypis  a^^ilis,  309. 

forni08a,  308. 

phihulelpbia,  370. 

trichus,  871. 

triclia.s  ijtfiiota,  371. 
Geotrynjon  iiiartiniea,  190. 

inontana,  191. 
Gluueionetta  clangula  aniericann,  113. 

islandica,  113. 
Gnateatoher,  Blue-gray,  394. 
(idatsuekers,  230. 
(Jodwit,  Black-tailed,  104. 

Mudsonian,  104. 

Marbled,  10.3. 
Golden-eye.  American,  113. 

Barrow's,  113. 
Goldfinch,  .Vmerioan,  286. 

Black-headed,  287. 

European,  287. 


(Joosunder,  08.  ^ 

Goose,  Aniericun  Wliitc-fronted,  121. 

Barnacle,  124. 

lilue,  120. 

<'ackling.  122. 

Canada,  122. 

European  White-fronted,  122. 

Greutir  Snow,  120. 

Hutchiiis's,  122. 

Lesser  Snow,  12<I. 
Goshawk,  .Vinerican.  199. 
Grackle,  Mexican,  205. 

Boat-taileil,  271. 

Bronze,  27<>. 

Florida,  270. 

Purple,  20it. 
Grasstjuit,  315. 

MelodiouH,  315. 
(Jreenlmck.  173. 
(ireenshanK,  10,5. 
(irebe,  IIoIImj-HV,  50. 

llorne<l,  57. 

I'ied-billed,  .57. 
Grosbeak.  Black-headed,  313. 

Blue,  313. 

Kvening,  279. 

I'ine,  2H0. 

Rose-breasted,  312. 
Grouse,  Caiuida.  lw>. 

Canadian  Hulled.  182. 

I'rairie  Shar[i-taded,  I8ii. 

Untied,  180. 
(Jruida',  1.37. 
Grus  ainericana,  137. 

canadensis,  138. 

inexicana,  138. 
Guara  alba,  120. 

rubra,  127. 
(Juilleniot,  Black,  01. 

Mandt's,  02. 
(Jiiiraca  cierulea,  31,3. 
(iull,  Aniericati  1 1  erring,  72. 

Black-headed.  74. 

Boiuiparte's,  75. 

Kuropfiin.  73. 

FrauKlin's,  74. 

Glaucous,  7<>. 

Great  Black-backed,  71. 

Iceland,  71. 

Herring,  72. 

Ivory,  OS. 

Kunilien's,  71. 

Laughing,  74. 

Little,  7t>. 

Mew,  74. 

Hing-biUed,  73. 

IJciss's.  70. 

Siil)ine's.  70. 

Siberian,  72. 
Gun,  kind  of,  23. 

load  for,  24. 
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Gyrfulcon,  209. 
Blui;k,  'M\>. 
(iray,  iiOH. 
While,  208. 

IIaHIA  M'DOViriANA,  .SI  2. 

niviuiKH'fpliHlii,  :!l:i. 

Iltl'IMlltopoUidii',  177. 
Iltciiiatopus  ohtruk'gurt,  177. 

inilliutus,  177. 
lluirdoii,  WM. 

HI  lick,  81). 
IIulia-i'tU8  alliicilla,  207. 

K'Ucofi'phaluw,  207. 
llanjf-iit'st,  2ti7. 
llarjiorhyncus  rufuw,  379. 
Ilurriur,  11*7. 
Uuwk,  Aiiiericnn  Rou>rh-lejr).'ed,  205. 

Aiiifricun  Sparrow,  211. 

Broud-winjred,  204. 

Cliieken,  200,  201. 

C"o<j|K;r'B,  I'M. 

Cuban  Sparrow,  211. 

Duck,  20'.t. 

Ferruginous  Rougli-leg,  206. 

Fish,  212. 

Florida  lied-»houldered,  203. 

Ilarhm'w,  201. 

Hen,  200,  201. 

Kill V,  211. 

Kritler'H,  201. 

Marsh,  l!i7. 

Pigeon,  210. 

Red-shouldered,  201. 

Red-tailed,  200. 

Rougli-let'ged.  20.5. 

Sharp-shiniieil,  11)8. 

Sliort-tailed,  204.  / 

Snail,  1<.>7. 

Sparrow,  211. 

Swainson's,  203. 
Heath  lien,  185. 
Ilelinaia  swainsonii,  345. 
Hell  Diver,  57. 
Hclininthophila  bachinani,  346. 

eclata,  350. 

chrysoptera,  348. 

luwrencei,  348. 

leucobronehialis,  347. 

peregrina,  350. 

pinus,  347. 

rufieapilla,  349. 
HehiiitlieruH  verniivorus,  345. 
Hen,  Heath,  185. 
Hen,  Prairie,  184. 
Herodiones,  125. 

Heron,  Black-crowned  Night,  136. 
European  Great  Blue,  133. 
Great  Blue,  132. 
Great  White,  181. 
Green,  136. 


Heron,  T.itfle  Blue.  135. 

Little  (irien,  13i'>. 

Louiniaiui,  135. 

Snowv,  i:!4. 

WanlV  l.!2. 

WiirdeniaiinV,  131. 

Yellow-cruwiud  Night,  137. 
llcspcrocichla  iiu'\  ia,  402. 
High-hole,  2."'.. 
ll'iiiantopuH  intxi'-anuK,  LOO. 
liiruiidinida-,  -ilH. 
Histrioiiicus  liistrioiiicus,  115. 
Honey  i'reepir,  Bahaiiia,  3;i3. 
Hunimingbird,  Kuby-throated,  241. 
llydrocheliilon  leucoptcra,  85. 

nigra  f*urinamenr<i.>*,  84. 

IltllllD.K,  126. 
Ibis,  Glossv,  127. 

Scarlet.  127. 

White,  121;. 

White-faced  (ilossy,  127. 

Woml,  128. 
Icteria  virens,  372.  • 

Icterida",  2»iO. 
Icterus  bullocki,  268. 

galbula,  267. 

icterus,  266. 

spurius,  266. 
Ictina  mississippiensia,  196. 
Illustrations,  39. 
liuligo-bird,  313. 
lonornis  niartinica,  145. 

Jakukk,  Lono-tailed,  66. 

l^asitic,  66. 

Poiiiarine,  65. 
Jay,  Blue,  254. 

t'anada,  256. 

Florida,  255. 

Florida  Blue,  256. 

Labrador,  256. 
o.     ■',  310. 
Journals,  21. 
J  unco,  304. 

Carolina,  305. 

liyenmlis,  304. 

liyenuilis  carolinensis,  305. 

hvenialis  shufeldti,  305. 

Sliufeldt's,  305. 

Slate-colored,  304. 

Kestuei,,  211. 
Kevs,  use  of,  32. 
Killdeer,  173. 
Kingbird,  243. 

Arkansas,  244. 

Grav,  244. 
Kingfisher,  Belted,  226. 
Kinglet,  Ruby-crowned,  393. 

Golden-crowned,  392. 
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Kito,  Kvoru'lutlt",  r.»7. 

MiFi.■«i.s^i|>|)i,  I'.Hi. 

Swullow-tailetl.  I'.tt). 

Wliiti-tuiluii,  lUG. 
Kitliwuko,  (i'J. 
Knot,  157. 
Krickcr,  158. 

Laiikuxu  niRi>$>,  'J8. 
I.uIk'Is,  \>h. 

luifojms  allfiii,  Ih'J. 

riipistris,  iM-j. 

riiiiestris  ninliurclti,  1S3. 

wcli'lii,  ls;5. 
LaiiR'llirostrul  (IruUutores,  125. 

SwimriKTs,  it". 
Laiiius  horeali!*,  325. 

liiiloviL'iamis,  ;525. 

liuloviciaiius  c.\uubitoridc!i,  320. 
Laiiiiihr,  325. 
J.a{>wiiiir,  172. 
Lark,  Kiilii,  21)5. 

Home  J,  252. 

Mi-adow,  2t55. 

rrairii',  2tit>. 

I'rairie  Ilonied,  252. 

Slioro,  252. 

Wi'ster      '.euilow,  206. 
Larida", 
Lariiuo,  •>!. 
Larus  attinis,  72. 

arjreiitatus,  73. 

arj^i'iitatus  suiithsonianus,  72. 

utrk'ilia,  74. 

canus,  74. 

delawarciisis,  73. 

frankliiii,  74. 

y!  a  111' us,  70. 

kumlU'iii,  71. 

leueoptcrus,  71. 

iiiariiius,  71. 

ininutus,  70. 

pJiiiadclpliia,  75. 
Leadbaek,  100. 
I.iinieola',  147. 
Limosa  IVdcja,  103. 

lia'inastica,  104. 

limosa.  104. 
Liiiijtkin,  13!t. 
Lojrtfi'rlioad,  325. 
Lonj;ipi!iiiu-s,  05. 
Lonsjspur,  ("lu'stnut-collared,  290. 

Lapland,  28!i. 

MoC'owii'rt,  290. 

Siiiitirs,  2«9. 
Lonsf-winged  Swimmers,  05. 
Loon,  58. 

Hlaok-throated,  59. 
-     Kod-tliroated,  59. 
Lophodjtes  cucuUatus,  99. 


l.oxia  ourvirofttra  minor,  283. 
ieucoittfra,  2»3. 

Ma<-KoKIIAMPI  H  4iItlHKI  s,  1<'J5. 

m-oloiiuoi'us,  150. 
.MacriK-niri'M,  230. 
.Mav'pio,  255. 
.Mallard,  101. 
.Maa-<»t-\Var  IVird,  97. 
.Marsh  lUn,  129.  140. 
.Marlin,  lirowii,  1)13. 

Uini,'-tailt'd,  lt'>4. 
.Martin,  Culmn,  319. 

rurjilf,  3r,t. 
•Maryland  Yfllow-tlinuit,  371. 
.Mt'adi»\viark,  20.'>. 

Wt'sUTii.  2il0. 
.Mi'aMircnii'nt.s  <(f  birds,  37. 
M('j,'ak'.Htri«  skua,  0,">. 

Ml'iriU«'oJ(S  ILSJO,  2lH. 

asio  Horidaiius,  219. 
Melaiurpos  carolinus,  234. 

I'rytlmK't'plialus,  233. 
Mi.*Ua;fris  ^fallopavo,  isO. 

guUumvoostt'ola,  l^sti. 
M f  1  ( tpi- 1 i tt  le ui'opto ra,  1 90. 
.Mflftspiza  Iksviata,  300. 

ireortfiuna,  30». 

liucolni,  307. 
Mi'r>rans»'r  aiuericanus,  98. 

st-rrator,  9'.t. 
MiTi^aiisiT,  .\mi'ri( .   1,  98. 

lliK)dt<l,  99. 

Hod-bri'iustwl,  99. 
Mtrgina*,  98. 
.Merlin,  211. 

Ml"  iani,    Klon-ncc    A.,  biojrrupliical 
skftoiitH  by,  245,  304,  314, 317,  324, 
382. 
Mcrula  inigratoria,  401. 
.Mioropalaiua  liiMuuitupus,  15G. 
Miorojiodida',  239. 
Mi}j:ration  of  birds,  5. 

tabk-a  of,  15. 
Milvulus  fortii-ntus,  243. 

tvrannu.s,  243. 
Mifior,    Olive    TJ'ornc,    biograpliicul 

sketches  by,  243,  311,  379. 
Minius  polyiflottos,  377. 
Mniotilta  varia.  343. 
.Mniotiltidu',  333. 
.Mnckin^fbird,  377. 
•Molothrus  ater,  202. 
.Moose-bini,  250. 
.Motaeiila  alba,  370. 
.Motaeillidii',  375. 
.Motlier  Carev's  Chicken,  91. 
.Mud  Hen,  140. 
Murre,  02. 

Briinnieh's,  03. 
Myiarchus  crinitus,  244. 
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Nesting  season,  13,  19,  20. 
Ist'sts,  t'ollectinj;,  ii'J. 

duHcriptioriH  of,  38. 

prc'serviiij;,  31. 
Nettii  rutinu,  109. 
Ni^'lit  Hawk,  238. 

Floritlu,  239. 

Wc>*tt;rn,  239. 
Noddy,  H5,  87. 
Noinencluturo,  5,  32. 
Noinoiiyx  doiiiinicus,  119. 
Nonpurcil,  314. 
Notu-l)ook»,  21. 
Nuincnius  borculis,  170. 

liudsouieus,  170. 

loiiffirofttris,  170. 

plia'opus,  171. 
Nuthatfli,  IJrown-headcd,  3H8. 

Florida  \Vhitf-hrea«tcd,  3b8. 

Kud -breasted,  388. 

\Vhite-brt'a.sted,  3S7. 
Nyetula  aeadioa,  217. 

tc'nj,'iiiuliiii  riehurdsoni,  217. 
Nyc'tca  nyctca,  220. 
Nyc'ticorax  nycticora-x  nicvius,  136. 

violttccus,  137. 

0(;eanite8  ocEANuns,  90. 
Oct'anotlroiiiu  leucorhoa,  89, 
Odonto<rlo«sji',  12."). 
(Jidt'iiiia  ami'ricana,  117- 

di-glandi,  118. 

fiisoa,  lis. 

pi'i-spieillata,  118. 
Old  S.iuaw,  114. 

VVifu,  114. 
Olor  buccinator,  124. 

coluinbianus,  124. 

CVfTIHIS,  125. 
OjRira-frlass,  use  of,  11. 
Oriole,  Baltimore,  2()7. 

liuUook's,  2»)8. 

Orciinrd,  SOf). 
Ornitholojry,  economic,  6. 

pliilosophic,  3. 
.  sentiment  of,  8. 

study  of,  1. 

systematic,  2. 
Osprey,  American,  212. 
Otocoris  nlpestris,  2r)2. 

alpestris  jiraticola,  252. 
Oven-bird,  .!(>."). 
Owl,  ,\cadian,  217. 

American  Barn,  213. 

American  Hawk,  221. 

American  Lony-eared,  214. 

Barn,  21.3. 

Barnul,  215. 

Burrowin<r,  221. 

Duskv-liorned,  220. 

Fieri Ju  Barred,  21  ti. 


Owl,  Florida  Burrowing.  221. 

Florida  Screedi,  218. 

(treat  (irav,  217. 

Oreat  Horned,  219. 

Hawk,  221. 

Hoot,  215. 

Lon}f-eared,  214. 

Monkey-faced,  213. 

Kichardson'.s,  217. 

8aw-\\liet,  217. 

Screech,  218. 

Short-eared,  215. 

Snowy,  220. 

Western  Horned,  220. 
Oxeye,  Meadow,  ItiO. 

Sand,  101. 
Oyster-catclier,  American,  177. 

European,  177. 

Palmetto  Bmn,  371. 

raludicolic,  l;57. 

Pandion  lialiaetus  carolinensis,  212. 

l*arida>,  38('.. 

Panxjuet,  Carol  ir  a,  222.  > 

Parrot,  Sea,  tJO. 

Partridtje,  178,  179, 180,  182. 

Spruce,  180. 
Parus  atricapillus,  390. 

bicolor,  389. 

carol inensis,  391. 

hudsonicus,  391. 
Passer  domesticus,  282. 

montanus,  283. 
Passerella  iliaca,  309. 
Passeres.  242. 
Passerina  ciris,  314. 

cyatiea.  313. 

versicolor,  314. 
PavonceUa  pujrnax,  107. 
Peabody-bird,  300. 
Pediocietes    pliasianellus   canipestriB, 

18.5. 
Peep,  IfiO,  ir,l. 
Pehifjodroina  marina,  91. 
Pelecanidic,  95. 
Pelecanus  erytlirorliyncliu.s,  95. 

fuscus,  96. 
Pelica!!,  Brown,  96. 

Wliite,  95. 
Pjrisoreus  canadensis,  256. 

canadensis  niyrricapilius.  256. 
Permanent  residents  detined,  12. 

list  of.  13. 
Petrel,  Black-capped,  89. 

BulwerV,  89. 

Leach's,  89. 

Scaled,  89. 

Stormy,  89. 

White-bellied.  91. 

White-faced,  91. 

Wilson's,  90. 
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1, 177. 


lensis,  212. 
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fd,  12. 


IVtroclielidon  fulva,  320. 

lunifroiis,  :i\ii>. 
I'euou'u  WHtivalis,  305. 

a'dtivul'iH  l)U('liiiiunii,  305. 
Pewue,  Wood,  247. 
Pliui-tlion  ii'tlureus,  5)1. 

liavirostris,  HI. 
PhuGthoiitidie, !»!. 
I'liiilucrot'wrai'itUi?,  1)4. 
riudaoroeorax  t-arbo,  lt4. 

di!o))luis,  ',i4. 

dilo^)liii.s  Horidnnua,  05. 

iiK'XicaiiuK,  VT). 
IMialiiropf,  (Jray,  147. 

^'ortllt■rn,  148. 

Kcd,  147. 

WilsouV,  148. 
riialaropodidje,  147. 
riialaropus  lohatus,  148. 

tricolor,  148. 
Pluifsiuiiida',  185. 
iMiiioliela  minor,  153. 
rhiL'be,  245. 

tsay'H,  24(). 
Pha-nicoptcrido',  125. 
Plia-nicoptiTus  riilKT,  125. 
I'ieu  pk'tt  hudsonk-a,  255. 
Pici,  2-27. 
Piekliv,  227. 
Picoklos  niiifiii'anus,  232. 

aretirus,  231. 
Pifr*'Oii,  Passuiif^fr,  187. 

Sea,  t!l. 

Wliite-orowned,  187. 

Wild,  187. 
Pinicoja  Lnucloator,  280. 
Pintail,  10(1. 
Pipilo  crvtliroplitlialiniis.  310. 

frytlirophtiialiiius  alleni,  310. 
Piriit,  AniLTican,  375. 

Meadow,  37*i. 

Sprajrue's,  37'). 
Piiani,'a  ervtlironielns,  317. 

ludovieiana,  318. 

rubra,  317. 
PlataleidiV,  125. 
Plantiis  impennis,  Ci. 
Plectroplienax  nivalis,  288. 
Plejrudis  iiutiininalis,  127. 

f^uaraiina,  l'J7. 
Plover,  American  (lolden,  173. 

]{elted  I'ipintr,  175. 

lilaek-bellied,  172. 

European  Golden,  173. 

Field,  lii7. 

(Tolden,  173. 

Mountain,  170. 

Piping',  175. 

Rintr,  175. 

Semipalmated,  174. 

Upland,  1(37. 


Plover,  Wilson's,  176. 
Poilieipidu',  5<). 
l*odilynd>us  podieejis,  57. 
Poke,  l.Jtl. 

Polioptila  eu'rulea,  3!t4. 
Polyborus  elieriway,  211. 
Pooea'tes  >,'ramineus,  2'JO. 
Porzana  earoliiui,  143. 

jamaieeiisis,  144. 

noveboraeensis,  144. 

jiorzuna,  144. 
Prairie  Hen,  1^4. 
Proeellaria  pelujriea,  89. 
Proeellariida-,  M. 
Pro^'iie  eryptoleuea,  319. 

subis,  niit. 
Protonotaria  eitrea,  344. 
Psittaei,  222. 
I'sittaeidu",  222. 
Ptarmigan,  Allen's,  182. 

(Greenland,  1n;j. 

Keinliardt's,  lb3. 

Koek,  1.S2.- 

Weleli's,  183. 

Willow,  182. 
Putlin,  ()(». 

Lar>re-billed.  (!1. 
Purtiinis  audulioni,  88. 

boreal  is,  HS. 

major,  hh. 

puiliiHis.  SH. 

strieklanili,  s'J. 
Pygopotles,  5t!. 

(2iAii.,  17s,  17!t. 

Kuropeaii,  1H». 

Mijrratory,  l80. 
(^uawk,  130. 
Quisealus  major,  271. 

<iuiseida,  2t)lt. 

((Uiseuia  ieiieus,  270. 

(juiseula  a;,da'us,  270. 

Hacks,  oKooitAi-nicAL,  4. 
Kail,  HIaek,  144. 

Carolina,  143. 

Clapper,  140. 

Florida  Clapper,  141. 

Kinj.',  140. 

Little  Hlaek,  144. 

I.ouisiami  ('lapjier,  141. 

Virtrinia,  141. 

Yellow.  114. 
Kallidu',  I3',i. 
Hal  I  us  elej.'ans.  MO. 

lon!.'irostris  en  pitans.  NO. 

loUirirostris  saturatus.  111. 

lonfrirostris  seottii,  141. 

virfriniauus,  141. 
Raii^'e  of  birds,  37. 
Haptores,  IIM. 
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Kavcn,  Northern,  256. 
Kcciirvir<>.xtni  aiiiorifuim,  141>. 
Kt'curvirostriiluj,  141*. 
Kc'ilbaek,  Kil. 
Kfdhcnd,  110. 
Kl(1i»o11,  2S4. 

(irt-utc-r,  2S5. 

(irt'onland,  284. 

Iloarv,  •2S4. 

1 1  oil )( 1-11 V,  2S5. 
Hc.l.stait,  .'574. 
Kodlail,  Wi'stern,  201. 
Hw'(ll)ird,  2()1. 
Kc^'ulus  faluiidula,  393. 

•satrapa,  W-l. 
Rliodostt'tliia  rosea,  7*i. 
Hliyni'<>i)lianes  ineeownii,  2'JO. 
Kiee-Mrd,  2t;i. 

Hielmiuiui,  C.  W.,  observutiourt  by,  37. 
Kintr-nook,  174. 
Kissa  tridactybi,  69. 
Kobiii,  Aiiierieaii,  401. 

Golden,  207. 
Kostrliamus  soeiabilis,  197. 

Ruii;  ii;7. 

K,vneliojiid.T,  85. 
Kynehoi)s  iiijjrra,  80. 

Saddi.ku.vck,  71. 
Sanderlini,',  MS. 
Sandpiper,  Haird's,  159. 

liartrainian,  li)7. 

Hutf-breasted,  If.S. 

Ciirlew,  11)1. 

(4reen,  I'iS, 

Least,  ItJO. 

iVetoral,  158. 

I'urple,  157. 

Ked-baeked,  IC.O. 

Seniiimlrnated,  1(11. 

Solitary,  \M. 

Spotted,  1  '39. 

Stilt,  15t). 

Western  Seininalinated,  11)2. 

White-ruMipi'd,  158. 
Sa|isueUer,  Yello\v-l)ellied,  232. 
Saxieola  (enantbe,  4i>J. 
Sayornis  plioube,  245. 

sava,  24t). 
Seiss(.r-bili,  8(5. 
Scoleeopliajfus  oarolinus,  2<'(3. 

eyanocephahis,  209. 
Seolopaeidti',  150. 
Seolopax  rustieola.  154. 
Seoter,  Ainerieun,  117. 

Surf,  118. 

Velvet,  118. 

Wliite-\vinj,'ed.  118. 
Seotiaptex  einereuni,  217. 
Sea  I'arrot,  W. 
Sea  Pifreon,  lil.  y 


Sea  Swallow,  80. 
Seiurus  auroeupillus,  365. 
niotueilbi,  3tis. 
novel )oraeensis,  3t)7. 
noveboraeensis  notabiiis,  308. 
Setopliajra  rutieiUa,  374. 
Sexin;:  birds,  27. 
Sexual  organs,  28. 
Sluijr,  94. 
Shearwater,  Audul)on's,  88. 

Cory'.s,  88. 

Greater,  88. 

Manx,  88. 

Sootv,  88. 
Siudldrake.  9S,  99. 
Shore  liirds.  147. 
Shovek'r,  105. 
Slirike,  Lof,';rerliead,  325. 

Northern,  ;)25. 
Sialis  sialis,  4n2. 
Siekie-bill,  17"». 
Siskin,  I'ine,  287.  / 

Sittii  eanadensis,  .388. 

caroiinensis,  3s7. 

eamlinensis  atkinsi,  388. 

pusilla,  3^.s. 
Skimmer,  Hiaek,  80. 
Skinniiitr  birds,  24. 
Skua.  05. 
Skylark,  2.53. 
Sniikebird,  'X). 
Snipe,  Kniflisli,  154. 

Kuropi'an,  155. 

(irass,  15s. 

(I  ray,  157. 

Kobin,  157. 

Koek,  158. 

Surf,  103. 

Wilson's,  l,'-^. 

Winter,  15s. 
SnowHake,  2S8. 
Sonuiteria  dresseri,  110. 

moUissinui  borealis,  110. 

speetabilis,  110. 
Soiijjr  season,  14. 
Sora,  14.3. 

South  Southerly.  114. 
Sparrow,  Aoadian  Sharp-tailed,  290. 

Haehnuin's,  ;'>Oii. 

lirewer's,  303. 

Chiiipinir.  .302. 

Clav-eolored,  .303. 

Dusky  Seaside,  298. 

Ktiirli'sh.  2S2. 

European  Tree,  283. 

Fieh'.  ;fo3. 

Fox.  .sou. 

(irasslio]>ppr.  293. 

lieiislow's.  294.  ' 

House,  282. 

Ipswieli,  291. 
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!i,  3t)8. 


i«. 


tailed,  2W. 


Sparrow,  Lark.  ti'.'O. 

Li'conteV,  'Jiti'). 

LiiifoliiV.  ;ju7. 

Nflsdir.s  Sliarp-tailfil,  *2tt(5. 

I'Iiu'-wooiIn,  ;;u."). 

Savanna,  •J'.".i. 

Srntt's  Scasitlf.  298. 

Scasitlf,  •_",•". 

Sliarp-tailfd,  •JK."). 

Soin.',  -'inii. 

Swamp.  ;ins. 

Tri'i'.  .-idl. 

Vi'NpiT.  'JHO. 

\Vi'>ti-rn  Fii-ld.  ;>04. 

Wliitt'-ennvnL'd,  liUlt. 

Wliitf-tliroati'd,  ;i(K). 

Vi'Uow-wintri'd,  'J',t;5. 
Spatula  olypfata,  10."). 
SjK'otyto  ciniuMilaria  Horidana,  2-1. 

eunii'ularia  liypo^M'a.  'J21. 
Spli\  rapicus  vtiriiis,  'j;i2. 
Spinas  notatus,  2S7. 

j/iniis,  2x7. 

tristis.  2.st;. 
Spi/a  aniiTicaiia.  81;"). 
Spizella  breweri.  ;303. 

niDntit-'ola,  301. 

pallida.  3(13. 

pusillu,  3113. 

pusilla  ari'nacea,  304. 

sot'ialis,  .■i02. 
Spdonbill,  Ho.xfati',  12t5. 
Spriu'tail.  Km;. 
SpriniT  iniLrration,  15. 
Starlin>r.  2')'.'. 

Stariidiuis  lyanoccphala,  191. 
St('i.faiH>])n(lfS,  in. 

Stt'l;L'i<l'ipti'ryx  scrripennis,  322. 
Stert'iirariida'.  *'>.">. 
StiTcorarins  l(>n<.'ii'aiidus,  6t>. 

para.siticns.  tWl. 

pDinarinus,  (it!. 
Sterna  aiiietlietiis.  84. 

antillaruin.  84. 

clouiraHi,  S3. 

forsteri.  80. 

fuliirinnsa.  84. 

liirundo,  81. 

maxima,  7'.>. 

paradisu'a.  ^^2. 

sandvieensis  aeutlavidji,  80. 

trndeaiii.  8(t. 

tselieyrava.  7!'. 
Sterninie,  7(>. 
Stilt,  Hlaek-neekud.  I'.O. 
Stone-ell  at.  402. 
Striifidu'.  21.'!. 
Strix  pratineola,  213. 
Stiirndla  maL^na,  2(1."). 

inaL^ia  neirlecta,  200. 
Sturnidse.  2.")',». 


Sturnus  Mdiraris,  2;")lt. 
Sula  bassana,  '.t2. 

cyanops,  92. 

Hula,  92. 

piseutor,  92. 
Suiida,  92. 
Summer  residents  defined,  12. 

list  of,  In 
Siirniii  ulida  eapanK-li.  -j^l. 
Swallow,  Haliamii,  322. 

Hank,  3-_'2. 

Harn,  320. 

C'liinmev,  239. 

Cliif,  32(t. 

Cuhan  Clitf,  320. 

Have,  32(1. 

KoU;rh-winged,  822. 

Tree,  321. 

Wliite-l.ellied,  321. 
Swan,  Trumpeter,  124. 

W  liistlinir,  124. 

Wlioopintr,  12.'). 
Swift,  (iiimnev,  239. 
Sylvania  eanadeiisis.  374. 

mitrata,  372. 

])usilla,  373. 
Sylviidie,  391. 
Symplieinia  semipalmata,  1()G. 

semi]>alinata  inoi-nata,  l(i7. 
Syrniuni  nidiulosum,  21."). 

nehulosum  alleiii,  210. 

Ta<  IIYCINKTA  UICOI.OU.  321. 

TanairiT,  Louisiana,  318. 

Si'arlet.  317. 

Summer,  317. 
Tanairridu',  31(). 
Tantalus  loeulator,  128. 
Taxiderniy,  27. 
Teal.  Hlue-winL'ed,  105. 

Cinnamon,  lo5. 

Eurojteaii,  105. 

Green-win^'ed.  104. 
Terni.s  used  in  description,  32. 
Tern,  .\retie,  82. 

Ulaek.  ,S4. 

Eridied,  84. 

Cal lot's,  >sO. 

Caspian,  79. 

("ommon,  81. 

Forster's,  KO. 

(iull-liilled,  78. 

Least.  84. 

Marsli,78. 

Koscate,  83. 

Koyal,  79. 

Sooty,  H4. 

Trui lean's,  SO. 

\Vliite-wintred  lilack,  85. 

Wilson's.  M. 
Tetraonidie,  178. 
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TlinlausoL'oron  pulniinatus,  86. 

Tlii>.tle-l)ir(J,  '-'««. 

Thompson,  Eriic«t  E.,  1)io<rrnphical 
Mketclic'H  by,  181,  107,  *-'M,  ^.M!, 
280,  285,  289,  300,  «00,  325,  3tii», 

ssr,. 
TlirasluT.  lirown,  37!). 
Tlirush,  Alioc'.s.  3l»7. 

iik'kiifll".s,  31(8. 

Jirowii,  37'.K 

'ioklon-crowncd,  305. 

Grtiy-elieekcil,  .')!t7. 

GriiiUL'll's  Water,  3ti8. 

Ilirinit,  400. 

Louisiana  Water.  8()8. 

Olive-backed,  3!»8. 

Ked-winjred,  401. 

Varied,  402. 

Water,  3ti7. 

Willow,  397. 

Wilson's,  ti'JG. 

Wood,  3'.to. 
Tliryothorus  bcwickii,  381. 

ludovieianus,  380. 

ludoviciaims  mianiensis,  381. 
Tinker,  03. 
Titlark,  37o. 
Titauiiise,  T lifted.  389. 
Torrey,  Bradford,  i)io}rraphicttl  sketeli- 

es  by,  12!t,  243,  331. 
Tetanus  flavipes,  Ki.5. 

nielanoleiK'Us,  104. 

nebulariiis,  Kio. 

oeliropiis,  1  ()."). 

solitariiis,  Uiii. 
Totipalinate  iSwininiers,  91. 
Towliee,  310. 

White-eyed,  310. 
Transient  visitants  defined,  12. 
Trin^'a  alpina,  1(11. 

alpina  paeifiea,  100. 

bairdii,  ir)9. 

eanutus,  l.")7. 

ferrujfineu,  101. 

fuseieoUis,  158. 

inaritiina,  157. 

niaeulata,  158. 

ininiitilla,  100. 
Troehilidie,  240. 
Troehilus  eoluhris,  241. 
Trjjflodytes  aedon,  381. 

aedon  azteeiis,  382. 

liieinalis,  382. 
Tro^loilvtida>,  370. 
Tropic-l')ird,  Ked-lnlled,  91. 

Yellow-billed,  91. 
Troupial,  200. 

Tryni^ites  subruficollis.  108. 
Tiibe-nosed  Swimmers,  86. 
Tubinarea,  86. 
Turdidifi,  394. 


Ttirdus  alieiir,  397. 

alieiu'  hieknelli,  398. 

aonaliusehkte  pallasii,  400. 

fusceseens,  3!i0. 

fuseeseens  salieieolus,  397. 

iliaeus,  401. 

niustelinus,  895. 

ustulatus  swainsonii,  398. 
Turkey,  Water,  93. 

Flori.la  Wild,  186. 

Wild,  ISO. 
Turnstone,  177. 
Tyrni>anuehus  aniericanu.s,  184. 

eU|>ido,  185. 
Tyrannida>,  242. 
Tyrannus  doniinlcensis,  244. 

tyrannus,  243. 

vertiealis,  244. 

I'ltlA    I.OMVIA,  03. 

troile,  02.  >, 

L'rinator  aretieus,  59. 

iinber,  58. 

lunune,  59. 
I'rinatorida;,  58, 

Vanem.is  vanellus,  172. 
Veery,  390. 
Vireo  belli,  332. 

calidris  barbatulus,  327. 

fiavifrons,  330. 

flavoviridis,  329. 

f^ilvus,  329. 

noveboraeensis,  332. 

noveborueensis  nuiynardi,  332. 

olivaeeus.  328. 

philadel])hieiis,  329. 

solitarius,  331. 

solitarius  alticola,  331. 

solitarius  pluinbeus,  331. 
Vireo,  Bell's.  332. 

Blaek-whiskered,  327. 

Blue-headed.  331. 

Key  West,  332. 

Mountain  Solitary,  331. 

Philadelphia,  329. 

JMurnbeous,  331. 

Red-eyed,  328. 

Warbiinir,  329. 

White-eyed,  332. 

Yellow-frreen,  329. 

Yellow-throated,  330. 
Vireoniila',  327. 
Vulture,  Black,  192. 

Turkey,  191. 

WAfiTAIL,  WniTK,  .376. 
Warl)ler,  Audubon's,  356. 

Baehnian's,  340. 

Jiav-breasted,  358. 

Black  and  White,  343. 
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\Vftrl)ler,  Rlnck  and  Yellow,  350. 

Hliickbnrniim,  .'500. 

Jiiiu'kiioll, ;(")!». 

lilack-tliroiiti'il  Hluc,  354. 

Hiack-tliroateil  (ireeii,  3G1. 

Blue-\iiii},'i'tl,  3  '. 

Blue  Yellow-bac    ed,  35"2, 

BrewstorV,  347. 

(.'aiiadiaii,  374. 

Cape  May,  3r)'2. 

Cerulean,  3.")7. 

Chestnut-sided,  357. 

Connectieut,  3t)li. 

G()lileii-\viii)j;cd,  348. 

Hooded,  37li. 

Kentueky,  3(i8. 

KirtlandV,  3<>'-'. 

l^aw Fence's,  348. 

Majjnolia,  35<). 

Mournintf,  370. 

Myrtle,  355. 

Nashville,  349. 

Orange-erowned,  350. 

Palm,  3tj3. 

I'arula,  352. 

J'ine,  3(13. 

I'rairie,  3ii4. 

I'rothonotarv,  344. 

Redpoll,  sr,:i 

Sunmier  Yellow,  353. 

Swainson's,  345. 

Sycamore,  3t')l. 

T'ennessee,  350. 

Townsend's,  302. 

Wilson's,  373. 

Worm-eating,  345. 

Yellow,  353. 

Yellow-i)alm,  304. 

Yellow  Kedpoll,  304. 

Yellow-rumped,  35.5. 

Yellow-throated,  301. 
Water  Witch,  57. 
Waxwing,  Bohemian,  323. 

Cedar,  323. 
Wheatear,  402. 
Whind)rel,  171. 
Whip-poor-will,  237. 
Whiskv  Jack,  256. 
Whistler,  113. 


Widireoii,  .American,  103. 

Kurojtean,  1U3. 
Willft,  100. 

Western.  It!?. 
V»'intcr  visitants  definwi,  12. 

list  of,  13. 
Wootlcock,  American,  150. 

European,  154. 
Woodpecker,   American    Three-toed, 
232. 

Arctic  Tlirce-tocd,  231. 

Downy,  230. 

(iolden- winged,  235. 

llairv,  22H. 

Ivory-billed,  229. 

I'ilcated,  233. 

Ked-bellied,  234. 

Ked-eockaded,  231. 

Kcd-lieaded,  233. 

Southern  Hairy,  230. 
Wren,  Bewick's,'3sl. 

Carolina.  3«0. 

Floriila,  3Sl. 

House,  3x1. 

Long-billed  Marsli.  384. 

Marian's  Mai-sh,  385. 

Mockinir.  3m>. 

Short-billed  Marsli,  383. 

Western  House,  3>s2. 

Winter,  3S2. 

Worthingtou's  Marsh,  385. 


Xanthocephalis 

203. 
Xeniu  sabinii,  76. 


XANrilOCEPIlALVS, 


V^Ei.U)w-iuHi),  280. 
Yellow-liamnier,  235. 
Yellow-legs,  105. 

(Jroater,  104. 

l.essL-r,  105. 

Summer,  105. 
Y'ellow-throat,  FloridQ.S71. 


Maryland,  371. 


\ 


Zenaiha  zenaida,  189. 

Zi'iiaidura  niacroiira,  1«8. 
Zoiidtricliia  albicoUis,  300. 
leucuphrys,  21*9. 


THE   END. 


